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PREFACE. 








| 
| ScoTLaxp, in proportion to its size and population, has pro- 
| dueed, perhaps, a greater numbcr of eminent men than any other 


ee 


| country in the world. Nevertheless, there has heretofore been, 
properly speaking, no cheap PopuLar Dictionary OF ScoTIsH 
| Brocrapuy inexistence, and certainly none that could he con- 





sidered what the present work is peculiarly intended to he, a 
full, complete, and eomprehensive Collection of the Lives of Dis- 
| tinguished Natives of Seotland, at once adapted for ready re- 
; ferenee and popular perusal. 





Biography at all times affords useful and instruetive reading ; 
and there are no Lives whieh are perused with morc satisfaction 
and advantage, than those of men belonging to the samc soil as 


7 a 


ourselves, whose eonduct and character have rendered them 


; worthy of being hcld up as the glory and example of thcir native 
|| land. In the Lives of the great men of a nation, we sce illus- 
|| of unexplored countrics, the progress of commerce, the advanec- 
ment of literaturc, the improvements in the Arts and Sciences, 
the propagation of Christianity, and, indced, all that can add to 
the civilization, increase the enlightenment, or promote the com- 
| fort of mankind. If history be, as has becn well remarked, 
“ Philosophy teaching by example,” Biography furnishes the ma- 


| trated and shown forth the rise and fall of empires, the diseovery 


terials, and embellishes the outline of Ilistory. 

In following out the plan of this work, the Author has aimed 
|| at produeing something more than a mcre compilation. The 
Lives have becn given with faithfulness and impartiality, and the 
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most authentic sources of information have been consulted, with 
an anxious desire to ensure correctness in the details. In addi- 
tion to the Lives of persons previously commemorated, among 
the contents will be found the Biographies of many individuals of 
note, generally overlooked in publications of the kind, as well 
as of those Scotsmen of eminence who have recently died, and 
whose Lives have becn hitherto unwritten. Of the latter, there 
are many original Lives given in the following pages, which have 
been prepared, in most instances, from materials furnished by 
family information. Without wishing to interfere with the cel- 





lection of Lives of Eminent Scotsmen, published seven or cight 
years ago, in four large volumes, it was considcred that a com- 
plete Scotish Biography, comprised within the compass of a port- 
able volume, and offered at a price which most pcople could af- 
ford to pay, was still much wanted; and this desidcratum the 
present volume is designed to supply. It cmbodies a complete 
BiocrapuicaL History oF ScoTLanp, from the earliest period 
to the present time, and it cannot fail of recommending itself to 
every Scotsman, as a record of the honoured and illustrious of 
his native land,—of those emincnt men who have shed lustre on 
their country’s annals, and made Scotland’s name gréat among 
the nations, 

In dismissing the work from his hands, the Author trusts that 
it will be deemed not altogether unworthy of public approbation 
and patronage, and be found to deserve a place in every Scots- 
wan’s library. 


July 1842. 
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ABERCROMBY, ALEXANDER, an 
eminent lawyer and oeeasional essay- 
ist, was born October 15, 1745. Being 
the youngest son of George Aber- 
eromby of Tulliebody, he was the 
brother of Sir Ralph. Admitted a 
Member of the Faeulty of Advoeates 
in 1766, he distinguished himself at 
' the Bar, and was raised to the Bench 
in May 1792, when he assumed the 
title of Lord Abercromby; and in 
Deeember of the same year, he was 
made a Lord ofJusticiary. He was one 
of the originators of the ‘‘ Mirror,” a 
periodical published at Edinburgh in 
| 1779, to which he contributed ten pa- 
, pers. Ie also furnished nine papers 
| to the “Lounger.” ffe died on the 
17th November 1795, at Exmouth, in 
Devonshire, where he had gone on 
account of his health; anda short tri- 
bute to his memory was written by 
his friend, Henry Mackenzie, for the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

ABERCROMBY, Joun, eonjectur- 
ed by Dempster, in his /Iist. Eccl. 
Scoé., to be w Denedictine monk, was 
the author of two energetic treatises 
in defence of the Church of Rome 
j against the principles of the Reforin- 
ers, entitled “ Veritatis Defensio,” 
and “ Heresis Confusio.” Ile flou- 
rished about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. 

ABERCROMBY, Jouy, author of 
, several horticultural works, was the 
] 
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son of a respectable gardener near 
Edinburgh, where he was born about 
the year 1726. In his eighteenth year 
he went to London, and obtained em- 
ployment in the Royal Gardens. His 
first work, “ The Gardener’s Calen- 
dar,” was published as the produetion 
of Mr Mawe, gardener to the Duke of 
Leeds, who received twenty guineas 
for the use of his name, which was 
then well known. The success of that 
work was so eomplete, that Aber- 
eromby put his own name to all his 
future publieatious; among which 
may be mentioned, “ The Universal 
Dictionary of Gardening and Botany,” 
in 4to; “The Gardener’s Dictionary ;” 
“ The Gardener’s Vade Mecum,” and 
other popular productions. He died 
at London in 1801. 

ABERCROMBY, Patrick, physi- 
cian and historian, third son of Alex- 
ander Abereromby of Fetterneir, 
Aberdeenshire, was born at Forfar in 
1656, and took his medieal degrees at 
St Andrews in 1685. He subsequently 
travelled on the Continent, and on his 
return to England, embracing the 
Roman Catliolie religion, he was ap- 
pointed physician to James VIE,; but 
at the Revolution was deprived of his | 
office, and for some years livedabroad. | 
Returning to his native eountry, he | 
afterwards devoted himself to the 
study of national antiquities, and coin- 
piled © The Martial Achievements of 
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the Scots Nation, and of such Scots- 
menas have signalized themselves by 
the Sword,” in 2 volumes, the first 
published in1711, andthe second in 
1715. In 1707 he had given to the 
world a translation of a French work, 
entitled “ The Campaigns in Scotland 
in 1548 and 1549," which was reprinted 
in the original by Mr Smythe of Meth- 
yen for the Bannatyne Club, in 1829, 
with a preface containiug an accouut 
of Abercromby’s translation. Dr 
Abercromby died in poor circum- 
stanees in 1716; some authorities say 
ten years later. 

ABERCROMBY, Sm Rarpnr, a 
distinguished General, was the eldest 
son of George Abercromby of Tul- 
liebody, in Clackmannanshire, where 
he was born jn 1738, lis mother’s 
name was Anne Jiundas, daughter of 
Mr Dundas of Mauor. He entercd 
the army in 1756 as a Cornet in the 
3d Regiment of Dragoon Guards, and 
was gradually promoted, till Septem- 
her 1787, when he became Major-Ge- 


neral; next year he obtained the eom- 
mand of the 69th Regimeut of Foot. 
He was afterwards removed to the 
6th regiment, froin tbat to the 5tb, and 
in November 1797 to the 7th Regiment 


of Dragoons. Jn the year 1774, when 
Lieutenant-Colonel, he was elected 
M.P. for Kinross-shire, which county 
he continued to represent till 1780. 
On the commencement of the war 
with France, he was employed in 
Flanders and Holland, with the local 
rank of Lieutenant-Gcueral, and 
served with distinction under the 
Duke of York in the campaigns of 
1794 and 1795, Jn the affair of Cateau, 
April 16,1794, having the command of 
the advanced guard, he captured 
thirty-five pieces of cannon, and took 
prisoner Chapny the French General. 
In the sueceeding October hereccived 
a wound at Nimeguen ; and upon him 
and General Dundas devolved the ar- 
duous duty of conducting the retreat 
through Holland in the severe winter 
of that year. In the autumn of 1795 
he was appointed Commander-in- 
| Chief of the troops employed against 


the French in the West Indies. In 
this expedition his successes were sig- 
nal and brilliant. The British made 
themselves masters of the Islauds of 
Grenada, St Lucia, St Vineent, and 
Trinidad, and took possession of the | 
Dutch settlements of Demerara, Es- 
sequibo, and Berbice. After an un- 
successful attack on Puerto Rico, he 
returned home. In his absence he 
had beeu appointed Governor of the 
isle of Wight, and honoured with the 
Order of the Bath, and the Coloneley 
of the Scots Greys; besides being 
raised to the rank of Licutenant-Ge- 
neral, and invested with the lucrative 
governments of Forts George and Au- 
gustus. In 1798he wasappointed Com- | 
inander-in-Chief in Ircland, where 
he exerted himself to restore tbe dis- 
cipline of the army, and on the 
Marquis Cornwallis becoming Lora 
Lieutenant, Sir Ralph obtaiued the 
chief command of the forces in Scot- 
land. Jn the attempt upon Holland 
in 1799, undertaken for the purpose 
of restoring the Prince of Orange to 
the Stadtholdership, Sir Ralph had at 
first the sole command; but on tbe 
arrival of the Duke of York as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he served under His 
Royal Highness, and as usnal greatly 
distinguished himself. Im June 1800 
Sir Ralph was appointed to the com- 
mand of the troops sent out npon a 
secret expedition to the Meditcrra- 
nean, then quartered in the Island of 
Minorea. After sailing about till the 
ith of October between Leghoru, Gib- 
raltar, Cadiz, and other places, with- 
out any distinct destinatiou, part of 
the troopswere ordercd for Portugal, 
and the remainder for Malta, where 
they arrived about the middle of No- 
vember, and afterwards formed part 
of the forces employed in the expe- 
dition to Egypt, with the view of 
driving the French out of tbat conntry, 
in which Sir Ralph was Coinmander- 
in-Chief. We embarked at Malta 
on the 20th December, and after being | 
detained by the state of the weather | 
aud other causes, he succeeded in ef- | 
fecting a landing at Aboukir, after a 
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from the ridge of saud-hills on which 
| they were posted. The garrison of 

Aboukir surrendered on the ISth, and 
the Freneh Commander-in-Chief, Ge- 
| neral Menou, having arrived from 

Cairo with a reinforeement of 9000 

men, early on the morning of the 2Ist 
| was fought the battle of Alexandria, 
in whieh, after a sanguinary and pro- 
| traeted struggle, the British were vic. 
| torious, General Menou being obliged 
toretreat, witha loss of between three 
and four thousand men, iuelnding 
many ottieers, and three generals kill- 
ed. The loss ofthe British was also 
heavy ; and this was the last field of 
the victor, for here Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby reeeived his death-wound. 
Being attaeked by the Freneh long be- 
fore daydawn, it is thought that on 
the first alarm, Sir Ralph had rode 
straight among the enemy, who had 
already broken the front line and 
got intothe rear. It was still dark, 
and, unable to distinguish the enemy's 
soldiers from his own, he was only 
extricated from his dangerous situa- 
tion by the valour of his troops. To 
the first British soldier who came up 
to him he said, “ Suldier 1 if you know 
ie, dou’t name me.” A Freneh dra- 
goon, at the moment, rode forward 
to Sir Ralph, and made a thrust at 
him, but net being near enough, only 
cut through the clothes, and grazed 
the skin with the point of his sabre. 
The dragoon's horse, wheeling about, 
brought hiw again to the eharge, aud 
he made a second attempt by a lounge, 
but the sabre passed between Sir 
Ralph's side and his right arm. The 
draguon wagsat the instant shot dend, 
. and the sabre remained with the Ge- 

neral, who gave it to Sir Sydney 

Smith. Although Sir Ralph, carly in 

the action, had been woundedin the 

thigh, he treated the wound as a trifle, 

and refused to qnit the field. On the 

retreat of the cneiny, he fainted from 

pain and loss of blood, Ou his wound 
j being examined, a larye incision was 

made forthe ball, but it could not Le 
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found, [le was then removed on board 


the Adimiral’s flag-ship, ‘ the Fou- 
droyant,” where he languished till the 
28th, when he expired, In the de- 
spatehes sent home with an account 
of his death by Lord Hutehinson, who 
sueeceded him in the eommand, his | 
Lordship says: ‘ We have sustained 
an irreparable loss in the person of 
our never-suffieiently-to-be-lament- 
ed Commander-in-Chief, Sir Ralph 
Abereromby, who was mortally 
wounded in the aetion, and died on 
the 23th of March. I believe he was 
wounded early, but he eoncealed his 
situation from those about him, and 
continued in the field giving his or- 
ders with that cooluess and perspi- 
euity whieh had ever marked his cha- 
racter, till long after the action was 
over, when he fainted through weak- 
ness and loss of blood. Were it per- 
mitted for a soldier to regret any one 
who has fallen in the serviee of his 
eountry, I might be exeused for la- 
menting him more than any other per- 
son; but it is some eonsolation to 
those who tenderly loved hii, that, as 
his hfe was honourable, so was his | 
death glorious, ILis memory will he 

recorded in the annals of his eountry, — 
will be sacred to every British soldier, 

and embahned in the recollection ofa 

grateful posterity.” His remains were 

conveyed to Malta, and interred in the 

Commandery of the Grand Master, , 
beneath the castle of St Ehno, A 

monument was erected to his memory 
in St Paul’s Cathedral, Parliament. 
having voted a sum of money for the 
purpose. His widow was created | 
Baroness Abercromby of Aboukir, 
and, fu support of the dignity, a pon- 
sion of L.2000 a year was granted to 
her, and to the two next suceeeding 
heirs-unde. Sir Ralph Abercromby 
possessed, in a high degree, some of 
the best qualities of a general, and his 
coolness, decision, and intrepidity, 
were the theme of general praise. As 
a country geutlentan, also, his charac- 
ter stood very high, being described 
as *¢the friend of the destitute poor, 
the patron of useful knowledge, and 
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Mr Howard, brother of the Duke of 


the promoter of education among the 
meanest of his cottagers.” He left 
four sons, George, a barrister-at-law, 
now Lord Abercroinby ; Jolin, a Ma- 
jor-General; Janes, also a barrister, 
returned, with Franeis Jeffrey, Esq. 
as one of the Members of Parliament 
for the city of Edinburgh at the first 
eleetion under the Reform Act, after- 
wards Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, created Lord Duufermline in 
1839; and Alexander. 
ABERNETILY, Jouy, an eminent 
physieian of London, was born in 
1763-4, at Abernethy in Perthshire, it 
is believed ; although Derry in Ireland 
is also mentioned as his birth-place. 
When very young, his parents reimov- 
ed to London, where he was appren- 
ticed to the late Mr (afterwards Sir) 
Charles Bliek, surgeon of St Bartho- 
lomnew's Hospital, He was the pupil 
and friend of the celebrated John 
Hunter. In 1780, on being cleeted 
Assistaut-Surgeon to St Bartholo- 
mew’s, he began to give lectures in 
the Hospital on anatomy and surgery. 
On the death of Sir Charles Blick he 
sueceeded hii as Surgeon to the Hos- 
pital. In 1793 he published “ Sur- 
gieal and Physiological Essays.” In 
1804 appeared “ Surgical Obserya- 
tions,” volume first, relating to Tu-| 
monrs, aud two years afterwards, 
yolume seeond, treating principally 
of the Digestive Organs. Waving 
been elected Anatomieal Leeturer to 
the Royul College of Surgeons, he 
published in 1814 the subject of his 
first two leetures, under the title of 
« An Enqniry into Mr Hunter's 
Theory of Life,” elucidatory of his 
old master’s opinions of the vital pro- 
eesses. In 1809 appeared his “ Sur- 
gieal Observations on the Constitu- 
tional Origin and Treatment of Loeal 
Diseases, andon Aneurisnis,” iuwhich 
are detailed his memorable cases of 
tying the iliae artery for aneurism; 2 
bold and suecessful operation, which 
at once established his reputatiou. 
He was the author of several other 
' popular medieal works. In ehemiistry, 
we owe to him, in eoujuuctiou with 


Norfolk, the diseovcry of the “ ful- 
minating mereury,” the force of 
which, nsanexplosive power, is great- 
er than that of gunpowder. Tle died 
on the 20th April 1831, at his house at 
Infield, Many amusing aneedotes are 
related of his ceeentricities. Ile at- 
tributed most coniplauimts to the dis- 
ordered state of the stomach, and his 
ehief remedies were exercise and re- 
gulation of the diet. Onee he pre- 
seribed a skipping rope to a female 
hypochondriaeal patient of the upper 
ranks ; and at another time, as a cure 
for gout, he advised an indolent and 
luxurious citizen to “live upon six- 
penee a day, and earnit.”’ In spite 
of the bluntness of his manner, how- 
ever, lie was yery benevolent, and 
often not only gratuitously visited 
persons whose poverty prevented 
them coming to him, but even some- 
times supplied their wants from his 
own purse. 

ADAIR, JAMES MakiTTRIcK, phy- 
sieian and medical writer, for several 
years practised at Bath. He was ana- 
tive of Seotland, but neither the date 
uor the place of his birth is kuown. 
He was noted for extreme irritability 
of temper, and among other persons 
with whom he had 2 dispute was the 
eccentrie Phip Thicknesse, inthe de- 
dieation to whose nemoirs is giveu an 
aceount of one of his last quarrels. He 
afterwards went to Autigua, and be- 
canie Physician to the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Colonial troops, and 
one of the Judges of the Court of 
King’s Beneh and Common Pleas in 
tbat Islaud. He was the author of 
several iiedical tracts, as also of a 
pamphlet against the abolition of the 
slave-trade. Le died 24th April 1802, 
at lIarrowgate, at an advanced age. 

ADAM, ALEXANDER, an eminent 
seholar, and author ofa standard work 
on “Roman Antiquities,” was born at 
Coats of Burgie, in the parish of Raf- 
ford, eounty of Elgiu, on the 24th June 
1741, His parents, who rented a small 
farm, were in humble eireumstances ; 
and, like many of his countrymeu 
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who have afterwards raised them- 
selves to distinction, he reccived the 
first part of his education at the parish 
school. His constant applieation to 
his book induced his father to have 
him taught Latin. Before he was 
sixteen he had borrowed, from a cler- 
gyman in the ueighbourhood,a eopy 
of Livy inthe small Elzevir edition, 
and we are told used to read it before 
daybreak during the mornings of 
winter by the light of splintcrs of bog- 
wood dug out of an adjoining moss, 
not having an opportunity of doing 
so at any other period of theday. In 
1757 he endeavoured, but without 
suceess, to obtain a bursary or exhi- 
bition at King’s College, Aberdeen. 
In 1758, a relative of his mother, the 
Rev. Mr Watson, one of tlie ministers 
of the Canongate, advised him to re- 
invve to Edinburgh, “ provided he 
was prepared to endure every hard- 
ship for a season ;” and hardships of 
asevere nature he did endure, but 
nothing could deter him from the 
pursuit of knowledge. Through Mr 
Watson’s influence he obtained free 
admission to the leetures of the dif- 
ferent. professors, with, of course, ae- 
eess to the College Library ; and while 
attending the classes, it appears that 
all his income was only the sum of one 
guinea per qnarter, which he received 
from Mr Alan Maconochie, after- 
wards Lord Meadowbank, for being 
his tutor. At this time, he lodsed 
in asmall roomat Restalrig, for which 
he paid fourpenee a week. His break. 
| fast consisted of oatmeal porridge 
, with small heer, and his dinner was 
often no more than a penny loaf anda 
drink of water. After about eighteen 
nionths of close study, at the carly age 
of nineteen, he was fortunate in being 
elected, on aeomparative trial of can- 
didates, [ead Master of Watson's 
Hospital, where he continued to im- 
prove himself in classieal knowledge, 
by a eareful perusal of the best au- 
thors. Three years afterwards he 
resigned this office on becoming 
private tutor to the son of Mr Kin- 
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Edinburgh. In April 1765 he was, 
by that gentleman’s influence, ap- 
pointed assistant to Mr Matheson, 
Rector of the High School, whose in- 
creasing infirmities compelled liim to 
retire, on a small annuity, paid prin- 
cipally from the class fees; and on 
the 8th June 1768 lie succeeded him 
as rector. He now devoted himself 
assiduously to the duties of his school, 
and to those literary and classical re- 
searches for which he was so peculi- 
arly qualified. To him the High 
School of Edinburgh owes much of 
its reputation, and is entirely indebt- 
ed for the introduction of Greek, 
which he effected in 1772, in spite of 
the opposition of the Senatus Academi- 
cus, who, considering it an encroach- 
ment on the Greek Chair of the 
University, presented a petition aud 
remonstrance against it to the Town 
Council, but without success. Having |, 
introduced into his class a new Latin 
grammar of his own compiling, and 
recommended its adoption in tlic other 
classes, instead of Ruddiman’s, which 
had been heretofore in use, a dispute 
arose between him aud the under 
masters, and the matter was referred 
by the Magistrates of Edinburgh, the 
patrons of the school, to Dr Robert- 
son the historian, Principal of the 
University, who decided in favour of 
Ruddiman’s. The magistrates, in con- 
sequenee, issued an order in 1786 pro- 
hibiting the use of any other gram- 
mar of the Latin language, which, 
and a subsequent order to the same 
effect, Dr Adain disregarded, and con- 
tinued to use his own rules, without 
heing farther interfered with. In 
1772 he published the workin question 
under the title of ‘ The Principles of 
Latin and English Grammar ;” the 
chief object of which was to coinbine 
the study of English and Latin gram- 
mar, so that they might illustrate 
each other, in order to avoid the in- 
couvenicnce to pupils of learning 
Latin froma Latin Grammar, before 
they understood the language, One 
of the most active opponents of the | 
new grammar was Dr Gilbert Stuart, 
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who was related to Ruddiman, and 
who inserted several squibs in the 
papers of the day against Adam and 
his work, to the author’s great an- 
noyanee. In 1780 the degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon lim by 
the College of Edinburgh, chiefly at 
‘the suggestion of Principal Robert- 
son; and before his death, he had the 
satisfaction of secing his grammar 
adopted in his own seminary, His 
next work was the “ Roman Antiqui- 
ties,” or, an aceount of tlhe manners 
and customs of the Romans, publish- 
ed in 1791, which was translated into 
yarious foreign languages, and which 
is now used as a elass-book in many 
ofthe English sehools. For this 
/ work he got L.600. In 1794 appear- 
ed his “ Suinmary of Geography and 
History,” in one thick volume of 900 
pages, having inereased to this size 
from a small treatise on the same sub- 
ject, printed for the use ofhis pupils in 
1734. The least popular of his works 
is the ‘Classical Biography,” pib- 
lished in 1800; and the last of his 
laborious and useful compilations was 
an abridged Latin Dictionary, entitled 
“VLexicou Lingue Latinze Compen- 
diarum,” Syo, whieh was publishedin 
1805, aud intended for the use of 
schools. Dr Adain’s books are valu- 
able anxiliaries to the student, from 
the mass of useful aud classical in- 
formation whieh they contain. He 
had eommenced a larger dictionary 
than the one published, but did not 
live to complete it. Having been 
seized in sehool with an apoplectic 
attack, he languished for five days, 
and, as death was approaching, fan- 
eying himself, during the wanderiugs 
of his miud, with his pupils iu sehool, 
he said, “ But it grows dark, boys, 
you may go!” and alwost inmediate- 
ly expired, on the 18th of December 
1809, at the age of 68. Possessed of 
, an ardent and independent mind, and 
liberal in the extreme in his politics, 
he took a great interest in the pro- 
gress of the French Revolution, be- 
lieving it to be the cause of liberty, and 
even went so far as to introduce po- 
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litieal matters into his school, for | 
which he was mueh censured at the | 
time, and that by many of his friends ; , 
but after the first excitemeut had | 
passed away, he soon regained the re- 
spect eyen of those who had been 
most cmbittcred against him. He 
was universally regretted, and the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh honoured 
his memory by a public funeral. His 
portrait by Raeburn, taken shortly be- 
fore his death at the desire of some 
of his old pupils, was placed in the 
Library of the High Sehool. He was 
twice marricd, and left a widow, two 
daughters and a son. ! 
ADAM, Ronert, arehitect, was 
born at Kirkaldy in 1728. He was 
the second son of Mr William Adani 
of Maryburgh, who, like his father, 
was also an architect, and who de- 
signed Hopetoun House, the Edin- 
burgh Royal Infirmary, and other 
buildings. After studying at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Robert in 1754 
proceeded to the Continent, and re- 
sided three years in Italy. In July | 
1757 he sailed from Veniee to Spalatro 
in Dalmatia, to inspeet the remains of | 
the Palace of the Emperor Dioelesian. | 
In 1762, on his return to England, he 
was appointed arehitcet to the King, 
an offiee wlueh he resigned two years 
afterwards, on being clected M.P. for 
the county of Kinross. In 1764 he 
published, in one volume folio, a splen- 
did work, containing seveuty-one en- 
grayings anc descriptions of the ruins 
of the Palace of Digclesian, and of 
some other buildings. In 1773 he and 
his brother James, also an eminent 
arehitect, brought out “ The Works 
of R.and J. Adam,” in nuinbers, con- 
sisting of plans and elevatious of build- 
ings in England and Scotland, erected | 
froni their designs, among which are, 
the Register House and College of 
Edinburgh, and the Glasgow Royal In- 
firmary. He died 3d March 1792, and 
was buried iu Westminster Abbey. 
The yeur before his death he designed 
no less than eight public buildings, 
and twenty-five private ones. He also 
excelled iu landscape drawing. His 
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brother James, the designer of Port- 
land Place, one of the noblest streets 
in London, died on the 17th October 
WH. From them the Adelphi Bnild- 
ings in the Strand derive their name, 
being the work ot the two brothers. 
ADAM, Roserr, the Rev., B.A., 
author of * The Religious World Dis- 
played,” was born in the parish of Ud- 
ny, Aberdeenshire, of poor but re- 
spectable parents, about the year 1770. 

' He was educated and took his degree 
of M.A. at Aberdeen. He was after- 
wards sent, by some persons interest- 
ed in his welfare, to St Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Subsequently he 
was ordained Deacon and Priest by Dr 
Beilby Porteus, Bishop of London. 
About the year 1801 he was appoint- 
ed assistant to Dr Abernethy Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, Titular bi- 
shop of Glasgow, whom he suceecd- 
ed as Minister of Blackfriars’ Wynd 
| Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh. He 
was also Chaplain to the Earl of Kel- 

| lie. In 1909 he published the elabor- 
| ate and comprehensive work in three 
| volumes, entitled “ The Religious 
’ World Displayed, or a View of the 
' Four Grand Systems of Religion, Ju- 
daism, Paganism, Christianity, and 
Mohammedism, and of the Various 
Denominations, Sects, and Parties in 
the Christian World ; to which is sub- 
joined, a View of Deismand Atheisni;” 
which he inscribed to the meinory of 
Bishop Drummond, formerly senior 
| niinister of his congregation. He was 
j subsequently appointed to a church 
; inthe Danish Island of St Croix, where 
he was much annoyed by the Danish 

’ authorities, and ultimatcly ordcred to 
leave the island. is conduct met 
with the full approbation of our own 
government, both civiland ecclesiasti- 
cal, and he proceeded to Denmark to 
procure redress, which it appears he 
never obtained. After his return 
from Copeuliagen to London, he aec- 
companied the newly appointed Bi- 
shop of Barbadoes to the West Hidies 
in 1825, and was appointed interim 
pastor of the Island Tobago, where 
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he diced on the 2d July 1826, after a 
very few days’ Uless. 

ADAM, Scorvs, oue of the Doctors 
of the Sorbonne, flourished in the 
twelfth century. He was educated in 
the monastery of Lindisferne, or Holy 
Island, in the county of Durham. He 
afterwards taught school divinity in 
the Sorbonne at Paris. In his latter 
years he became one of “the monks 
of Melrose.” He afterwards retired 
to the Abbey of Durham, where he 
wrote the Lives of St Columbanns, and 
of some other monks of the sixth cen- 
tury, and also of David I., King of 
Scotland. Me died in 1195. 

ADAM, Wiruram, Right Hon. 
Lord Chief Cammissiouer of the Jury 
Court, the son of John Adam of Blair 
Adam, was born 2}st July 1751, 0.8. 
He was educated at Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and Oxford, and in 1773 was ad- 
mitted a member ofthe Faculty of Ad- 
voeates, but never practised at the 
Scotish bar. In 1774 he was chosen 
M.P. for Gatton; in 1780 for Stran- 
raer, &c.;in1784for the Elgin Burghs; | 
and in 1790 for Ross-shire. At the 
close of Lord North’s administration 
in 1782, in consequence of soine family 
losses, he became barrister-at-law. In 
1794 he retired from Parliameut to 
devote himself to his profession. In 
1802 he was appointed Counsel for the 
East India Company, and in 1806 
Chancellor to the Duchy of Cornwall. 
In the same year he was returned M.P. 
for Kincardineshire, and in 1807, being , 
elected both for that county and for 
Kinross-shire, he preferred to sit for 
the former, In 181] he again vacat- 
ed his seat for his professional dutics. 
Being now generally esteemed a sound 
lawyer, his practice increased, and he 
was consulted by the Prince of Wales, | 
the Dnke of York, and many ofthe - 
nobility. In the course of his parlia- 
mentary eareer, in consequence of 
something that occenrred ina discus- 
sion during the first American war, 
he fought a duel with the late Mr lox, 
which happily ended without blood- 
shed, when the latter jocularly re- 


marked, that had his antagonist uot 
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loaded his pistol with government 


powder, he would have been shot. 
Mr Adam generally opposed the poli- 
tics of Mr Pitt. In 18]4thesnbmitted 
to government the plan for trying 
eivil causes by jury in Scotland. lu 
1815 he was made a Privy Councillor, 
and was appointed one of the Barons 
ofthe Scotish Exchequer, chiefly with 
the view of enabling him to introduce 
and establish the new system of trial 
by jury. In 1816 an Act of Parliament 
was obtained, instituting a separate 
Jury Court in Scotland, in which he 
was appointed Lord Chief Commis- 
sioner, with two of the Judges of the 
Court of Session as lis colleagues, He 
accordingly relinquished his situation 
inthe Exehequer, and continued to 
apply his energies to the duties of the 
Jury Court, overcoming, by his pa- 
tience, zeal, and urbanity, the many 
obstacles opposed to the success of 
such an institution. In 1830, when 
sufficicutly organized, the Jury Court 
was, by another act, transferred to 
the Court of Session, and on taking 
his seat on the Bench of the latter for 
the first time, addresses were pre- 
sented to him from the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates, the Society of Writers to the 
Signet, and the Sobcitors before the 
Supreme Courts, thanking him for 
the important benefits which the in- 
troduction of trial by jury in civil 
eases had conferred on the country. 
In 1833 he retired from the Bench; 
and died at his house in Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh, on the 17th Fe- 
bruary 1839, aged 87. He married 
early a sister of the late Lord Elphiu- 
stone, and had a family of several 
sons; viz. John, long at the head of 
the Council in India, who died some 
years before him; Admiral Sir 
Charles, M.P. one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty ; William George, an emi- 
nent King’s Counsel, afterwards Ac- 
comptant General in the Court of 
Chancery, who died 16th May 1839, 
three mouths after his father; and 
Lieutenant-General Sir Frederick, 
who held a command at Waterloo, 
afterwards High Commissioner of the 
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Jonian Islands, and subsequently 
Governor of Madras. A younger son 
died abroad, 

ADAMSON, Ieyry, a poet of the 
seventeenth century, was the son of 
James Adamson, Dean of Guild iu 
Perth in 1600, the year of the Gowrie 
Conspiracy. Intended for the minis- 
try, he received an excellent classical 
edueation, andattempted Latin poetry 
with success. In 1638 he published 
A poem, entitled “ Mirthful Musings 
for the Death of Mr Gall,” being 
nothing more than a history in verse 
of his native town. Ile died in 1639, 
and a uew edition of his poem was 
published in 1774, with illustrative 
notes, by Mr James Cant. 

ADAMSON, Parnrick, an eminent 
prelate, and Latin poet, was born at 
Perth in 1543, and studied at St 
Andrews. On quitting the Univer- 
sity he became a schoolmaster at a 
village in Fife. In 1566, Makgill of 
Rankeillor, one of the Judges of the 
Court of Session, sent him, as cutor, 
with his son to Franee, where he 
was going to study the civil law. Ou 
the 19th of June of that year, Mary 
Queen of Seots was delivered ofa son, 
afterwards James the Sixth, on which 
Occasion Adamson, then at Paris, 
wrote a Latin poem, styling the royal 
infant “ Prinee of Seotland, Englaud, 
France, and Ireland,” for which he 
was imprisoned for six montbs. Queen 
Mary herself, and several of the no- 
bility, interecded for his liberation. 
On regaining his freedoin he proceed- 
ed with his pupil to Bourges, where 
they both entered students at law. He 
only escaped being involved in the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, by con- 
cealing himself for seven montbs in 
an inu, the master of whieh, an old 
man 70 years of age, was, for harbour- 
ing heretics, thrown from the roof of 
his own house and killed on the spot. 
He employed the time of his conceal- 
ment in composing a Latin poetical 
version of the Book of Job, and in 
writing in the same language a piece 
called the Tragedy of Herod. Be- | 
fore leaving France be was bold enough 
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to publish a Latiu translation of the 
Confession of Faith. Returning to 
Scotland in 1573, he married the 
daughter of a lawyer, and having en- 
tered into holy orders, he became 
minister of Paisley. In 1575 he 
was named one of the Commission- 
ers ot the General Assembly, to 
settle the policy and jurisdiction of 
the church. In 1576 he was appointed 
one of the chaplains of the Regent 
Morton, by whoin he was the same 
year, on the death of Archbishop 
Douglas, raised to the Archbishopric 
| of St Andrews. Shortly afterwards 
he published a translation of the 
Catechisin into Latin verse, which was 
generally commended. His undue 
zeal for Episcopacy rendered him 
very obnoxious to the Presbyterian 
party. In 1578 he was induced to 
submit himself to the General As- 
|sembly. The year following, how- 
| ever, he was exposed to fresh troubles, 
In 1582, being cured by an old woman, 
of the name of Alison Pearson, of a 


' chronic disease, for which he eould 
, get no relief from his physicians, he 
was aceused of dealing with witches, 
and the woman herself was commit- 
, ted to prison; but escaping at the 
time, she was about four years after- 


. wards burnt for witchcraft. In 1583 
he preached before King James at 
St Andrews, when Ire held a dispu- 
tation with Mr Andrew Melville. Ilis 
Majesty had such a high opinion of 
him, that he sent him ainbassador to 
the Court of Queen Elizabeth, where 
his objeet was twofold, viz. to recom. 
mend the King his master to the 
English nobility, and to obtain sup- 

| port to the cause of Episcopacy in 
Scotland. Lis eloquence andaddress 
son excited Elizabeth's jealousy, and 
she forbade him to preach while he 
remained in ber dominions. In 158t 
he was recalled, and on his return to 
Edinburgh, he exerted himself stre- 
nuously in support of King James’ 
views in favonr of Episcopacy. At 
the Proyineial Synod held at St 
Andrews In 1586, he was formally ex- 


communicated, on whieh he appealed 
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to the King and the States, but with- 
outredress. He wasnow reduced to 
great necessity, and we are told that 
his children even wanted bread. In 
1588 he was summoned before the 
General Assembly for having, con- 
trary to law, married the Catholie 
Earl of Huntly to his Countess, with- 
out requiring hii to subscribe the 
Confession of Faith. For this and 
other alleged crinies he was deposed, 
and again excommunicated. In 1589 
he published the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, in Latin verse, which he 
dedicated to the King, complaining 
of the harsh treatment he had reeciy- 
ed. The same year he also published 
a Latin poetical translation ofthe Apo- | 
calypse, and addressed a copy of La- 
tin verses to his Majesty, deploring 
his distress. Unmoved by his ap- 
peals, the King bestowed the reve- 
nues of his see on the Duke of Len-| 
nox. Crushed in spirit, abandoned 
by everybody, and reduced by pover- 
ty and disease, the unfortunate Pre- 
late now sent to the General Assembly 
a formal Recantation of his views in 
regardtoehurch government. Hav- 
ing applied for relief in his distress 
to his former opponent, Mr Andrew 
Melville, the latter not only assisted 
hin liberally out of his own purse for 
some montlis, but procured a sub- 
scription in his behalf among his bre- 
thren. Adamson died on the 19th 
February 1591-2. Tis works were 
published in a quarto volume in Lon- 
don in 1619, with his life by Thomas 
Wilson. Ile wrote, besides these, 
many things still unpublished, among 
which is a llistory of Ilis Own Times. 
AIDAN, bishop of Lindisferne, or 
Holy Island, was originally a monk in 
the monastery of Iona, By his zeal, 
a large portion of the northern part 
of Writain was converted to Chris- 
tianity. In 634 he was taken to 
Iingland by Oswald, King of North- 
umberland, and by his advice, the 
Kpiscopal See was removed from 
York, where it had been fixed by 
Gregory the Great, to Lindisferne, 
On Oswald being killed in’ battle, 
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Aidan eontinued to govern the ehureh 
of Northumberland under his sue- 
eessors, Oswinand Oswy, who reigned 
jointly ; but the death of the former 
so mueh affeeted him, thathe snrviv- 
ed him only twelve days, and died in 
August 651. Bede useribes three 
miracles to Aidan; two of them per- 
formed in his lifetime, and the other 
after his death. He was buried in 
his ehureh of Lindisferne, and part of 
his relies was removed into Seotland 
by his successor Colman in 664. 

AIKMAN, Wititam, an eiminent 
painter, the son of William Aikman 
of Cairney, advocate, was born 24th 
Oetober 1682. Ile wus inteuded by 
his tather for the law, but the bent of 
his own mind early led him to paint- 
ing as a profession. In 1707, atter sell- 
ing off his paternal estate, he went to 
Rome, where he spent three years in 
studying the great masters, and re- 
turned to his native eountry in 1712, 
having also visited Constantinople 
and Smyrna. In 1723, being patron- 
ized by the Duke of Argyle, he sas 
induced to settle as a portrait-painter 
in Loudon, where he soon aequired 
the friendship of the Earl of Burling- 
ton, Sir Godfrey Kneller, and others. 
Ele died 4th June, O. S. 1731, in his 
49th year, His remaius, with those 
of his son, who predeeeased him 
about six months, were removed to 
Edinburgh, and interred together iu 
the Greyfriars’ Churehyard. An Epi- 
taph, by his friend Malet the poet, 
was inseribed on his tomb. Several 
of his portraits are in the possession 
of the Dukes of Hamilton, Argyle, 
Devonshire, and others. He number- 
ed among his friends Allan Ramsay, 
Somerville, the author of the Chase, 
and Thomson, the author of the Sea- 
sons, who commemorated his genius 
intheir poetry. Ele was also intimate 
with most of the wits of Queeu Aime’s 
days. His style bears aclose resem- 
planee to that of Kneller. 

AINSLIE, Robert, Writer to the 
Signet, the frieud and eorrespondent 
of Robert Burns, was born 13th 
January 1766, He was the eldest son 
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of Mr Ainslie of Darnchester, re- 
siding at Derrywell, near Dumse, the 
Land Agent for Lord Douglas in Ber- 
wiekshire. Ele served his apprentiee- 
ship with Mr Samuel Mitehelson, in 
Carrubber’s Close, Edinburgh, who 
was a great musieal amateur, and in 
whose house occurred the famous 
“aggis seene’’ deseribed by Smol- 
lett in Uumphrey Clinker. In the 
spring of 1787, when he had just 
eompleted his twentieth year, Burns 
being at that time in Edinburgh, 
he was fortunate enough to make 
his aequaintanee, and in May of 
that year, he and the poet went 
upon an exeursion together into Ber- 
wickshire and Teviotdale, when he 
iutrodueed Burnsat his father’s house, 
and the reception he reeeived from 
the family is pleasantly referred to in 
his gifted eompanion’s memoranda 
on this tour, ti 1789 Ainslie passed 
Writer tothe Signet. He afterwards 
visited Burns at ENisland, wheu the 
poet gave him a manuscript eopy of 
Tam O° Shanter, whieh he preseuted 
to Sir Walter Seott. He married a 
lady named Cunninghain, the daugh- 
ter of a eolonel in the Seots Brigade 
in the Duteh Serviee, by whom he had 
a uumerous family, of whoin only two 
daughters survived him. ile had two 
brothers, and one sister, the latter of 
whom, whose beauty was highly 
spoken of by Burns, died before him. 
One of his brothers, Donglas, sue- 
eeeded his father as Land Agent ; and 
the other, Whitelaw, is known as the 
author of an elaborate book on the 
Materia Mediea of India, where he for 
muny years held the situation of me- 
dical superintendent of the Southeru | 
Division of India, for which work | 
he was knighted by William IV. 

Mr Ainslie died on the lith April 

1838, He was the author of two reli- | 
gious little works, “A Father's Gift, 
to His Children,” and “ Reasons for | 
the Hope that is in Us,” the latter | 
eomprising many of the evidenees for | 
the truth of Christianity. He was | 
also a contributor to the Edinburgh 

Magazine and others of the periodieals 
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tor the last forty years. His dispo- 
sitiou was kind and heneyolent, his 
manners affable and frank, and his 
conversation cheerful and abound- 
ing in anecdote. Many of Burns’ 
letters to him will be found in the 
poet’s printed correspondeuce, 
AITKEN, Jony, for some time edi- 
tor of Constable’s Misccllany, was 
born on 25th March 1793, in the vil- 
lage of Camelon, Stirlingshire. His 
first situation was inthe East Lothian 
Bank, and soon after he was sent to 
the hanking office of Mr Park, Selkirk, 
brother of the traveller, where he re- 
mained for several years. He was 
/ afterwards appointed teller in the 
| East Lothian Bank, where he had for- 
merly been. He suhsequently remov- 
ed to Edinburgh, and became a book- 
seller, Having early displayed a pre- 
dilection for literature, he now resoly- 
ed to follow the bent of his mind, and 
eommenced editing “ The Cabinet,” 
an elegant selection of pieces in prose 
and verse, three volumes of which 
were published. The taste andjudg- 
ment evinced in this publication re- 
commended him to Mr Archibald Con. 
| stable as the fittest person to under- 
take the editorship of his “ Miscel- 
lany ;” andthough fora time the fail- 
ure of Messrs Constable and Company 
postponed the publication, when the 
work at last appeared, it was under Mr 
Aitken’s management, On the death of 
Mr Constable, he, in conjunction with 
Mr Henry Constable and Messrs Hurst, 
Chance, and Company, London, pur. 
chased the work, and continued editor 
till 1831, when some new arrangements 
rendered his retirement necessary, 
(le afterwards becaine a printer on his 
own account, with some prospect of 
success; but having caught cold, 
which produced erysipelas in the head, 
he died on 15th February 1933, in the 
39th year of his age, leaving a widow 
and four children. Mr Aitken wrotea 
few pieces of poetry of uncommon 
beauty and sensibility ; of these, per- 
haps, the most touching is the address 
to his children prefixed to the third 
series of tho Cabinet, 
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AITON, Wittiam, styled the Scot- 
ish Linneus, was born iu 1731, at a 
village near Hamilton. Going to Eng- 
land in 1754, he was employed as anas- 
sistant in the Physic Gardens at Chel- 
sea, under Philip Miller, the superin- 
tendent, ou whose recommendation he | 
was in 1759 appointed Head Gardeuer 
to the Royal Botanical Garden at Kew, 
and became a great favourite with 
George III. In 1783 he obtained also 
the appointment of superintendent of 
the pleasure-grounds at Kew. He in- 
troduced a number of improvements 
into the Royal Gardens, and formed 
there one of the best collections of 
rare exotic plants then known, a ca- 
talogue of which, with the title, Hur- 
tus Kewensis, was published in 1789 in | 
3 vols. 8vo, containing an enumeration | 
of between five and six thousand spe- 
cies, with thirteen plates. He died in 
1793, of a scirrhus in the liver, and 
his son was nominated by the king 
himself his successor. 

ALES, or ALESSE, ALEXANDER, 
a celebrated theologian, was born at 
Edinburgh, 28th April 1500, and was 
at first cauon in the Cathedral of St 
Andrews. We early entered into the 
controversy against Luther, and also 
had a dispute with Patrick Hamilton, 
the martyr; whose constancy at the | 
stake, however, induecd him to enter- 
tain doubts as to the Popish creed, 
and on the change iu his sentimeuts 
becoming known, he was obliged to fly 
into Germany, where he becamea Pro- 
testant. In 1535 he went to London, 
and was held in high esteem by Henry 
ViIl., Cranmer, Latimer, and other 
Reformers. In 1540 he was appoint- | 
ed, by the Elector of Brandenberg, 
Professor of Divinity at Frankfort. In 
1542 he went to Leipsic, where he | 
held the same situation. Ue died in 
1565. He wrote in Latin a number 
of theological works, commentaries, 
&c. 3 hut the best of his writings is 
one entitled De Sancta Trinitate, cum 
confutatione erroris Valentini. | 

ALEXANDERL,King of Scotland, 
surnamed the Fierce, from his vigour 
and impetuosity, was the filth sou of 
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Malcoln INI. and succeeded his bro- 
ther Edgar on the 8th January 1107. 
He married Sybilla, natural danghter 
of Ilenry l.of England. Ile was very 
energetic in maintaining his author- 
ity, and especially in suppressing the 
bands of robbers who infested the 
northern parts of his dominions; and 
a eonspiracy having been formed 
against his life, the traitors obtained 
admission to his bedchamber at uight, 
but after killing six of them, the King 
made his escape. Ife died April 27, 
1124, in the seventeenth year of his 
reign. The date of his birth is un- 
eertain, lle was very pious, and 
made many valnable donations to the 
church. Ilaving narrowly escaped 
shipwreck near Jncheolm, in the 
Frith of Forth, he built a monastery 
onthatisland. The principal feature 
of his reign is his suceessful resist- 
anee to the efforts mude by the Eng- 
lish prelates to assert a supremacy 
over the Scotish Church. 

ALEXANDER IL, King of Seot- 
land, born in 1198, sueceeded his 
father, William the Lion, December 
4, 1214, being then only sixteen. 
When the tyranny of King John 
caused lis barous to take up arms 
against him, Alexander espoused the 
eause of the latter, and made an incur- 
sion into England; and when John, 
on his part, marched his army across 
the Border, the Scotish King offered 
him battle, but he declined the cou- 
test. In 1221] Alexander married Joan, 
eldest sister of Henry III. of England; 
and this Princess dying in 1233 without 
issue, the King, in 1239, took for his 
second wife Mary de Couci, the daugh- 
ter of a French Noble, by whom he 
had one son, Alexander II1., who suc- 
ceededhim. Among other events of 
his reign was the taking of Carlisle, 
which was afterwards exehanged for 
Berwick. Alexander died iu 1249, 
in one of the islands of the Hebrides, 
while eugaged in subjecting to his 
sway Angus, the Lord of Argyle, who 
had refusedtodohimhomage. Te is 
represented by Fordunasa pious, just, 
and brave King. 
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ALEXANDER III, born at Rox- 
burgh, September 4, 1241, succeeded 
to the throne in 1249. In 1251, when 
he was only ten years old, he was 
married at York to Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Henry IL. of England. During | 
his long minority, the country was a | 
prey to factions, aud at one period | 
the Cuunnings, 2 powerful and tur-_ 
bulent family, confined the King a 
prisoner at Stirling, but he was re- 
leased by lis subjects. On the} 
2d October 1263, being then tweuty- | 
two, he defeated at Largs, Maco, 
King of Norway, who had invaded | 
Seotland with anarmy. In 1274 he 
atteuded the coronation of Edward 
I. at Westminster, In 1285, his Queen | 
and three children being dead, at the 
request of his nobility, he married 
Joletta, daughter of the Count de 
Dreux ; but shortly afterwards, on 
the 10th of April 1286, he was un- 
fortunately killed by his horse falling 
with him over a precipice onthe road 
between Burutisland and Kinghorn, 
Distinguished for decision, fortitude, 
andimpartiality, he introduced many 
excellent regulations into the govern- 
ment, and invariably protected his 
people against the oppressions of tlie 
nobility. His death brought upon 
the country all tle ealamities of a dis- 
puted sueeession, and was the greatest 
misfortune that ever befell Scotlaud. 

ALEXANDER, Joun, a painter of 
some eminence during the earlier half 
of the eighteenth eentury. Neither 
the place of his birth nor the date is 
recorded, but he was supposed to be 
a descendant of the more celebrated 
George Jameson. He studied his art 
chiefly at Florence. Onhis return to 
Scotland he resided at Gordou Castle, 
having found a liberal patrouessin the 
Duchess of Gordon, a daughter of the 
Earl of Peterborough. Me painted 
poetical, allegorical, and ornamental 
picces; also portraits and historical 
landseapes. Many of the portraits of 
Queen Mary are by him. He had 
begun, it is stated, a picture of Mary’s 
escape from Lochleven Castle, which 
he did not live to finish. 
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ALEXANDER, Sm WiLriam, 
Earl of Stirling, an eminent poet and 
statesman, was born abont 1580. All 
his patrimony was the small estate of 
Menstrie, near Stirling ; but he ac- 
quired both fortune and rank for him- 
self. While still young, he accom- 
panied the Earl of Argyle abroad, as 
his travelling tutor. His first poems 
were, a Century of Sonnets, of an 
amatory cast, being intended to cele. 
brate an unsuccessful suit to a lady, 
which were published in London in 

| 1604, under the title of “ Aurora, con- 

taining the first Fancies of the Au- 
thor’s Youth.” Shortly after James 

VI. had removed to England in 1603, 

Alexander followed him, and it ap- 

pears soon obtained the place of 

Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to 

Prince Henry, to whom he had ad- 

dressed a poem, or Parenesis, which, 

after that prince’s death, he readdress- 
ed to the new heir-apparent Prinec 

Charles. In 1607 he published some 

dramatic poems, entitled “ Monarch- 

ick Tragedies,” dedicated to the King, 
with which was republished his first 
tragedy, founded on the history of 

Darius, which had appeared at Edin- 

burgh in 1603. In 1613 he was ap- 

pointed Gentleman Usher to Prince 

Charles. In 1614 he received the 

honour of knighthood from King 

James, who used to eall him his “ phi- 

losophie poct,” and was made Master 

of Requests. The same ycar he pub- 
lished at Edinburgh his largest work, 
entitled “ Doomsday, or the Great 

Day of Judgment,” of which there 

have heen several editions. In 162] 

King Jaines inade a grant to him of 

Noya Scotia, with a view to his colo- 

nizing it. This scheme had the sanc- 

tion alsé of Charles J., who appointed 
him Lieutenant of the new colony, and 
founded the order of Baronets of 

Nova Seotia, the money to be derived 

‘from whom, for the title and land in 

the province, was to be expended in 

the formation ofthe settlement ; but 
the project miscarried, and Sir Wil- 
liam sold the eonlony to the French, 

“ for a matter of five or six thousand 

13 
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pounds English money.” In 1626 he 
was made Secretary of State for Scot- 
land. In 1630 he was created Viscount 
Canada, and in 1633, at the eoronation 
of King Charles at Holyrood, Earl of 
Stirling. He likewise received the 
privilege from the King of coining 
base money, which rendered him very 
unpopular. He died in 1640. He had 
married early in life the daughter and 
heiress of Sir William Erskine, and 
left three sons and two daughters. 
The title has been dormant since 
the death of the fifth earl in 1739. 
In 1830, a gentleman of the name of 
Mr Alexander Humphreys came for- 
ward, and claimed to be deseended 
from a younger branch of the fami- 
ly. Assuming the title of Earl of 
Stirling and Dovon, he was, in 1839, 
tried before the High Court of Justi- 
ciary, on a charge of forging one of 
the doeuments on which he founds 
his elaim, but acquitted. Another 
supposed descendant, Major-General 
Alexander, in the service of the Unit- 
ed States, distinguished himself dur- 
ing the revolutionary war in North 
America. Lord Stirling’s poems, 
which are generally of a moralizing 
character, and possess great nierit, 
were published in 1637, by himself, in 
one volume folio, under the title of 
“Recreations with the Muses.” He 
also published at Oxford, in 1631, King 
James VI.’s Version of the Psalms, 
which had been revised by him, having 
received alicence from Charles I., with 
the exelusive copyright for thirty-one 
years, whieh, however, was of little 
use to him, as they were almost uni- 
versally rejected. Besides the pieces 
mentioned, Lord Stirling is said to 
have written asupplement to coin- 
plete the third part of Sir Philip Syd- 
ney’s Arcadia. 

ALISON, AncHinatp, the Rev. 
author of “ Essays on the Nature and 
Principles of Taste,” was the second 
gon of 1 magistrate of Kdinburgh, 
where he was born in 1757. In 1772 
he went tothe University of Glasgow, 
and afterwards became an Exhibition | 
er at Baliol College, Oxford, where lie 
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tool: the degrees of A.M. and LL.B. 
Intering into holy orders, he obtain- 
ed the curaey of Braneepeth, eonnty 
of Durham, and was subsequently 
made Prebendary of Sarnm, Having 
acquired the friendship of the late Sir 
William Pulteney, lic was indebted to 
him for preferment in the ehurch, 
In 1734 he married at Edinburgh the 
eldest daughter of the celebrated Dr 
John Gregory, by whom he had six 
children, In 1800, on the invitation 
of Sir William Forbes, Baronet, and 
the Vestry of tlie Kpiseopal Chapel, 
Cowgate, Edinburgh, le became se- 
nior ninister of that eliapel. Tlic 
eongregation having removed to St 


*Pnul’s Chapel, York Place, he eon- 


tinued to ofheiate there until asevcre 
illutess, in 1831, compelled hint to re- 
linquish al} pnblie duties. He was 
cleeted a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh in the first year of its 
institution, and was the intimate 
friend ot many ofits inost distinguish- 
ed inembers, as he was of most of the 
men Gf genins and Icarning of the pre- 
sent century of Seotlund. Ife was also 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, His principal work was “The 
Essays on the Nature and Prineiples 
of Taste,” the first edition of which 
was published in 1790, and the seeond, 
witl: considerable additions, in 1811. 
The work has passed through several 
editions, and was translated into tbe 
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Freneh. His theory of taste has heen 
approved by men of tlie highest 
genius in poetry, criticism, and art, 
He died, universally respected, on the 
17th May 1839, 

ALLAN, Davip, historical painter, 
the son of David Allan, shoremaster 
at Allox, was born'there on the 13tb 
February 1744. His carly efforts in} 
art having attracted the notice of Mr 
Stewart, then Collector of the Cus- 
toms at Alloa, he was seut, when 
eleven years of age, tothe Messrs 
Foulis’ academy of painting aud en- 
graving at Glasgow, where he remain- 
ed seven years, At the expense of 
Lord Catheart, Mr Abercromby of 


| Tulliebody, and other persous of for- 
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tune in Clackmannanshire, to whom 
his talents had recommended him, he 
afterwards proeeeded to Italy, aud 
studied for sixteen years at Rome, 
where, in 1773, he received the gold 
medal given by the Aeademy of St 





Luke, for the best specimen of his-_ 


torical composition, the,subject of 
which was “ The Origin of Printing, 
orthe Corinthian Maid drawing the 
Sbadow of her Lover ;” an admirable 
engraving of which was executed by 
Cunego. Having, after a residenee 
of two years in London, returned to 
Edinburgh, he was, on the death of 
Alexander Runciman in 1786, appoint- 
ed Director and Master of the Acade- 
my established by the Board of Trus- 
tees for Manufactures in Scotlaud. In 
3738 lie published an edition of the 
Gentle Shepherd, with characteristic 
etchings; also, some time after, a 
eollection of the most humorous old 
Seotish songs, with similar drawings ; 
these, with his illustrations of the 
Cotter’s Saturday Night, the Stool 
of Repentance, and other sketches of 
rustic character, all etched by himself 
in aquatinta, procured for him the 
title of the Seotish Hogarth. He died 
at Edinburgh ou the 6th of August 
1796. 

ALSTON, Caartrs, physician and 
leeturer ou hotany, was born in Lan- 
arkshire in 1683, and first studied at 
the University of Glasgow. Having 
obtained the patronage of the Dueliess 
of Hamilton, he devoted himsclf to the 
medical profession, aud in the year 
1716 went, with the celebrated Dr 
Alexander Monro, to Leyden ; where, 
after studying for three years under 
Boerhaave, he took his degreeas M.D. 
On his return, he eomimeneed prac- 
tice in Edinburgh, and, by the in- 
terest of the Duke of Hamilton, ob- 
tained the sinccure office of King’s 
Botanist. In 1738 he was chosen to 
sueceed Professor Preston iu the 
Chair of Botauy and Materia Medica 
united in the University of Edin- 
burgh ; and in conjunction with Dr 
Monro, Dr Rutherford, Dr Sinclair, 
and Dr Phummer, laid the foundation 
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of the high character since enjoyed 
by Edinburgh as a school of medical 
science. He continued to Jecture till 
lus death in November 1760. He was 
the author of'several botanical works, 
the principal of which is entitled 
* Tirocinium Botanicum Edinbur- 
gense,” 1753. In the same year 
} one of his papers, in which he en- 
deavoured to overturn the Linnean 
, doctrine of the sexual system of 
‘plants, was published in the first 
, volume of the “ Edinburgh Physical 
.and Literary Essays.” His lectures 
on the Materia Medica appeared in 
, twwo volumes, dto, in 1770. 
| ALVES, Roxserr, a minor poet, 
was born at Elginin 1745, aud studied 
at Aberdeen. He afterwards became 
_ parish schoolmaster at Deskford, and 
‘in 1773 removed to Banff. In 1779 
! he went to Edinburgh, where he main- 
tained himself by teaching the clas- 
sics. In 1782 he published a volume 
of poems, which attracted little notice. 
In 1789 appeared another ofhis works, 
entitled “ Edinburgh, a Poem, in Two 
Parts, and the Weeping Bard, iu 
Sixteen Cantos,” which were not 
without merit. He died on the Ist 
of January 1794, Jeaving a laborious 
work inthe press, entitled “ Sketches 
| ofa History of Literature,” which was 
| afterwards published. 
| ANDERSON, Apam, author of the 
| largest British compilation upon Com- 
mercial History, was born about. the 
er 1992. We left Scotland carly in 
life, and obtained the situation of 
clerk in the South Sea Touse, Lon- 
' don, in which he remained for forty 
| years, and rose to he Chief Clerk of 
the Stock and New Annuities in that 
establishment, which post he retained 
till his death, which happened on the 
Hth January 1765. He was one of the 
Trustees for the Settlement of Geor. 
tia, and also one of the Court of As- 
sistants of the Scots Corporation in 
London. In 1764, a year before his 
death, was published his claborate 
work, entitled “An Historical and 
Chronological Deduction of the Ori- 
gin of Conmnerce, from the Earliest 
15 
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Accounts to the Present Time; con- 
taining a History of the large Com. 
inercial Interests of the British Em- 
pire,” &e., London, two volumes 
folio. An improved edition of this 
work was subsequently published by 
Mr David M‘Pherson, in four volumes. 
ANDERSON, ALEXANDER, an emi- 
nent mathematician, was born at 
Aberdeen, near the close of the six- 
teenth century, and having proceeded 
to Paris, be settled there as a pri- 
yate teacher or Professor of Mathe- 
matics. Between tlic years 1612 and 
1619 he published various treatises in 
geometrical and algebraic science. 
ffis pure taste and skilJ in mathe- 
matical investigation pointed him out 
tothe executors of the celebrated geo- 
metrician Vieta, Master of Requests 
at Paris, who died in 1603, as the fit- 
test person to revise and publish his 
valuable MSS., which he did with 
learned comments, and neat demon- , 
strations of propositions left imper- 
fect. He subsequently produced a | 
-specimen of the application of geo- | 
metrical analysis, distinguished for its 
clearness and classic elegance. His 
works are now searce, They consist 
of six thin quarto volumes, including 
the edition of the works of Vieta. Of 
these, his “ Supplementuim Apol- 
lonii Redivivi’ was published in 1612; 
his  Aizioaoyie pro Zetetico Apollo- 
niani problematis” in 1615, and his 
“ Vindicie Archimedes” in IJ6I6. 
The date of his death, as of his birth, 
has not been ascertained. 
ANDERSON, Anprew, Lieutenant- 
General in the East India Company’s 
service, was the son of » private sol- 
dier and a poor half-witted woman of 
the name of Marjory Gilzean, belong- 
ing to the town of Elgin, ts whom he 
was privately married. Andrew, who 
was born about the year 1746, was 
brought np by his mother ina state of 
great inisery, in what had been the 
sacristy of Elgin Cathedral, where she 
ledawretchedand lonely life, snpport- 
ed by charity; her infant's bed being 
a hollow seniptured stone, which Jiad 
formerly been used ns a font, He was 
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educated at the grammav seliool of 
that town as a pauper, doing all the 
drudgery of the sehool in return for 
his edueation. Afterwards he was 
bound apprentice to his father’s 
brother, a staymaker in the adjoining 
parish of St Andrews Lhanbryd, 
whose harsh treatment indneed him, 
while yet very young, to rum away 
from home. UHaying contrived to 
reach London, he was taken in by a 
tailor, who afterwards employed him 
as his elerk. Being sent with a suit 
of elothes to an oflicer in the East India 
Company's service, a countryman of 
his own, then aboutto proeeed to 
India, that gentleman, pleased with 
his appearance, and satisfying himself 
that he had obtained a good edneation, 
advised him to enlist in his regiment, 
and offered to take him as his servant. 
Anderson accordingly went out as 
a drummier, and from lis steadiness 
and good conduct, and singular facili- 
ty in the acquiremeut of languages, 
soon obtained promotion. Me had 
early nade himself master of the Niu- 
doostanee, and was frequently employ- 
ed as interpreter. Tlis conduct at 
the taking of Seringapatam in 1799 
was honourably noticed at the time in 
the public papers. Having amassed 
a large fortune, he ultimately retired 
with the rank of Lieutenant-General 
in the Bombay Army. In 1811 he re- 
turned to Elgin, and resided for se- 
veral summers there, or inthe neigh- 
bourhood, passing the winter in Lon- 
don, where, on 23d November 1815, he 
executed a trust-disposition and deed 
ofsettlement, assigning his whole pro- 
perty, after the payment of a few 
minor Iegacies, for the purposes of 
founding and endowing an Hospital, a 
School of Industry, anda Free Sehool 
at Elgin, to be ealled the Elgin Insti- 
tutiou for the Support of Old Age and 
Edueation of Youth. lle died in Lon- 
don on the 16th of Deeember 1824. 
ANDERSON, Davin, of Finshaugh, 
a citizen of Aberdeen, the brother, 
or, asanother account says, the cousin 
of Alexander Anderson the niathema- 
tieian above noticed, had likewise a 
16 


strong turn for mathematies and ine- 
ehanies. We removed a large rock 
whieh obstrueted the entranee to 
Aberdeen harbour. His daughter 
was mnarried to the Rey. John Gre- 
gory, minister of Drumoak, and their 
son was the celebrated James Gre- 
gory, inventor of the reflecting tele- 
seope. From her is supposed to 
have been derived that taste for ma- 
thematieal seienee whieh afterwards 
distinguished the Gregorys. : 
ANDERSON, James, an eminent 
antiquary, tlie son of the Rev. Pat- 
rick Anderson, one of the perseeuted 
ministers, was born at Edinburgh, 
August 5, 1662, and gradnatedat the 
University there. In 1691 he was ad- 
mitted writer to the signet. In 1704, 
an English lawyer, ofthe name of Att- 
wood, having published a pamphlet 
claiming for England a direct domi- 
nion over Scotland, Mr Anderson was 
led to write and publish an “ Essay, 
showing that the Crown of Seotland 
is imperial and independent,” which 
appeared in 1705, and procured for 
him not only a reward, but the thanks 
of the Seotish Parliament. Having 
projected aseries of engravings of 
fae-similes of the charters and seals, 
medals and coins, of the Seotish 
monarehs from the earliest times, 
in November 1706, he obtained from 
Parliament a vote of L.300 towards 
this object ; but after spending this 
sum, and L.590 of his own on the 
work, he was foreed again to apply 
to Parliament, now about to expire, 
who recommended to the Queen to 
grant him a farther sum of 1.1050 
sterling, with any office or trust which 
her Majesty might think fit. ‘Mis in- 
dueed him to remove to London, to 
superintend the progress of the work, 
though the money is said uever to have 
been paid. In 1715 he was appointed 
Postmaster-General for Scotland, 2 
situation whieh he held only for two 
years. In 1727 appeared the first aud 
second volumes of his “ Collections 
relating to the History of Mary Queen 
of Seotland;” to which he soon after | 
added two more volumes, 4to. He 
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died in 1728 ofan apoplectie stroke, 
leaving unfinished his great work, on 
whieh he had been engazed for so 
many years. In 1729 the plates were 
‘sold by auction, and brought L.530, 
| At last in 1739, eleven years after his 
death, the work was published in one 
volume folio, under the title of “ Se- 
lectus Diplomatum et Numismatum 
Seotie Thesaurus ;” with an elabo- 
rate preface by Thomas Ruddim:n, 
ANDERSON, Jastes, D.D., the 
| brother of Adam Anderson, author of 
_ the Commereial History, whose life has 
| been previously given, was for many 
years minister of the Seoteh ehureh in 
Swallow Street, Piecadilly. He wrote 
atreatise on “ The Constitutions of 
the Free Masons,” being the ehaplaiu 
of that body in London ; and an ela- 
| borate folio volume, eutitled “ Royal 
‘Genealogies, or the Genealogical 
! Tables of Emperors, Kings, and 
Prinees, from Adam to these Times,” 
London, 1732. Neither the date of 
his birth nor of his death is kuown. 
ANDERSON, James, LL.D., mis- 
! eellaneous writer, the son of a farmer, 
was born at Ifermiston, near [din- 
' burgh, in 1739. Losing his father at 
| the age of fifteen, lie entered upon the 
manageuient of the farm, and attend- 
ed, at the same time, the ehemistry 
elass of Dr Cullen, in the University 
of Edinburgh, studying also several 
collateral branches of science, He 
adopted a number of improvements 
on his farm, among which was the in- 
| troduction of the small two ‘horse 
plough, In the midst of his agricul- 
| tural labours, so great was his desire 
| for knowledge and his application, 
‘that he contrived to acquire a con- 
: siderable stock ofgeneral information ; 
and in 1771, nuder the signature Agri- 
cola, he eontributed to Ruddiman’s 
Edinburgh Weekly Magazine aseries 
of © Rasays on Planting,” which were 
afterwards collected into » volume, 
In 1773 he furnished the article Mon- 
soon to the first edition of the Ency- 
cloprdia Britannica, in which he pre- 
dicted the failure of Captain Cook's 





first expedition in search of a South- i 
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ern Polar Continent, Previous to the 
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year 1777, he hadremoved toalarge un- 
cultivated farm of 1300 aeres, whieh he 
rented in Aberdeeushire, and whieh, 
by his skill and eare, he brought into 
excellent condition. Inthat year ap- 
peared “ Observations on the Meaus 
of Exeiting a Spirit of National In- 
dustry,” with regard to agriculture, 
eommeree, manufactures, and fish- 
eries, and various pamphlets on agri- 
eultural subjeets, which raised his re- 
putation very high asa practieal agri- 
eulturalist. In 1780 the University 
of Aberdeen eonferred on him the de- 
gree of LL.D. In 1783 he went to 
reside at Edinburgh, and having, in a 
tract privately cirewlated, projected 
the establishment of the North British 
lisheries, he was requested by Go- 
vernment in 1784 to survey the West- 
ern Coast of Seotlaud, which he did 
to the satisfaction of his employers. 
In 1785 he published the result of his 
enquiries, under the title of “ An Ae- 
eount of the Present State of the He- 
brides and Western Coast of Scotland, 
being the Substanee of a Report to 
the Lords of the Treasury.” On the 
22d Deeember 1790 he eommenced a 
weekly publieation of a literary and 
seientifie nature, ealled “ The Bee,” 
whieh continued till the lst January 
1794. In 1797 he removed with his 
family to London, and for several 
years wrote the agricultural articles 
in the Monthly Review. From 1799 
to 1802 he eondueted another journal 
ealled “ Recreations in Agriculture, 
Natural History, Arts, and Miseel- 


laneous Literature,” whieh ended 
with the sixth volume. He died in 
1808 of a gradual decline. He had 


heen twiee married, and left a widow 
and six ehildren, Dr Anderson was 
tho author of a great nuinber of pnb. 
licatious on various subjocts, be- 
sides those mentioned ; he wrote also 
many papers in tho periodicals, and 
an Aceonnt of Ancieut Fortifications 
in the lfighlands, which was read to 
the Society of Scotish Antiquaries. 
A list of his works will be found in 
the Seots Magazine for 1809. 
B 
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ANDERSON, Joun, M.A., author 
of the celebrated Defence of Presby- 
terianism, was at first minister of the 
CInivch of Scotland at Dumbarton, 
and afterwards at Giasgow. All that 
is known of his early life is, that, after 
reeciving a University education, he 
was for some time the preceptor of 
John Duke of Argyle and Greenwich ; 
and that, before obtaining a church, 
he resided for twenty-five years in 
Edinburgh, and had onee kept a 
sehool. The first of his publications 
known is styled “ A Dialogue he- 
tween a Curnt and a Countreyiman 
concerning the English Service, or 
Common Frayer Book of England,” 
dito, printed at Glasgow about 1710. 
In 1711 appeared a “ Sceond Dia- 
loguc,” in which le opposes the sen- 
timents of South, Nammond, Beve- 
ridge, and Burnet, These were fol- 
lowed by “A Letter from a Coun. 
treyman to a Curat,” which called 
forth several answers, particularly 
one by Robert Calder, an Mpiscopa- 
lian clergyman, the friend of Dr Ar- 
chibald Piteairn, to which he speedily 
replied ina pamphlet entitled ‘ Curat 
Calder Whipt.” Svon after he pnb- 
lished ‘‘ A Sermon preached at Ayr, 


at the opening of the Synod, on April} 
1, 1712.” In 1714 appeared his famous | 


work, under the title of “ A Defence 


of the Church Government, Faith, | 


Worship, and Spirit of the Presby- 
terians, in Answer toa Book entitled 
* An Apology for Mr Thomas Rhind,’” 
&e.4to. In 1720 he was clected one 
of the ministers of Glasgow, and in 
the same year he published, in 12me, 
six “ Letters npon the Overtures con- 
cerning Kirk Sessions and Presby- 
teries,” which, like all his controver- 
sial writings, abounds in curious his- 
torieal information, interspersed with 
severe satirical remark. He wrote 
several other political and theological 
tracts besides those mentioned, now 
gone into oblivion. He died about 
1723. His grandson, Professor An- 
derson, the founder of the Ander- 
sortian Institutien, Glasgow, caused a 
memorial to his memory to be inserib- 
12 
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ed upon the family stone erected over 
his grave, on the front of the North- 
West Church, Glasgow. 
ANDERSON, Jony, F.R.S., founder 
of the Andersonian Institution, Glas- 
gow, eldest son of the Rev. James 
Anderson, munister of Rosencath, 
Dumbartonsltire, was born there in 
1726. His father dying when he was 
yet young, he went to live at Stirling 
with his aunt, Mrs Turner, widow of 
one of the ministers of that town, 
where he received the first part of 
his edneation. At the age of twenty 
he was one of the officers of the 
Burgher Corps of Stirling, raised 
for the defence of the town against 
the forees of the Pretender, and the 
carahine he carried on that oceasion 
is preserved in the Museum of the 
University founded by him, He 
afterwards studied at the College of 
Glasgow, In 1755 lhe was appointed 
Professor of Oriental Languages in 
that University. In 1760 he was re- 
moved to the Cluir of Natural Vhilo- 
sophy. E:nbued with an ardent zcal 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
he instituted a class, inaddition to his 
usual one, for the instruction of thie 
working classes and others who were 
unable to attend the regular course 
of academical study, which he con- 
tinued to teach twice a-week, during 
session, till his deatl.- In 1786 he 
published “ Institutes of Physics,” 
which in ten years went through five 
editions. Having, like many other 
good men, hailed the first burst ofthe 
French Eevolution, he went to Paris 
in 1791 with the model of a gun he 
had invented, the peculiar udvantage 
of which consisted inthe recoil being 
stopped by the condensation of com- 
mon air within the body of the car- 
tinge. To this ingenious invention 
he had unsuccessfully endeavoured to 
obtuin the attentiou of our own go- 
vernment, This model he presented 
to the National Convention, who ling 
it up in their hall, with the super- 
scription, “ The Gift of Science to 
Liberty !” A six-jounder being 
made from his inodel, he tricd nume- 
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rous expcriments with it, in presence, 
| among others, of the celebrated Paul 

Jones, theu in Paris, who expressed 
| his approbation of the new speeies of 
gun. While Professor Anderson re- 
uiained in the capital of France, he 
witnessed many of those stirring and 
momentous scenes, which, at that 
period, attracted the notice of all 
Enrope to that country; and he was 
one of those who, on the lith July, 
from the top of the altar of liberty, 
sung Te Deum with the Bishop of 
: Paris, when the ill-fated Louis XVI. 
took the oath to the Constitution } 
| An expedient of his for furnishing the 
people of Germany with French news- 
papers and manifestoes, after the 
Emperor had drawn a cordon of 
troops round the frontiers, to pre- 
vent their introduction, was tried, 
and found very useful. It consisted 
of sinall balloons of paper, varnished 
with boiled oil, and filled with in- 
flammable air, and the newspapers 
being tied to them, they were sent 
off when the wind was unfavourable. 
On his return to Glasgow, Professor 
Anderson resumed his college du- 
ties with his usual fervour. 
on the 13th January 1796, in the 70th 
year of his age, and 4st of his Pro- 
fessorship. By lis wil, dated 7th 
May 1795, he bequeathed all his money 
j and effects for the establishment at 

Glasgow of an institution, to be called 
| Anderson's University, for the edu- 

cation of the unaeademical classes. 
| On the 9th June following his death, 
acharter of incorporation was grant- 
ed by the magistrites of Glasgow to 
the infant institution, which is now 
ia yery prosperous state. A post- 
humous work, entitled “ Observa- 
tious on Rornan Antiquities between 
the Forth and Clyde,” was published 
in 1904. 

ANDERSON, Jon, historian of 
the Hamiltons, was born June G6, 
1739, at Gilerton House, in the 
county of Mid-Lothian. lle was the 
eldest son of Janes Anderson, super- 
visor of excise, Oban, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Williams, the well- 
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known author of the “ Mineral King. 
dom,” who then resided at Gilmer- 
ton. After recciving the proper 
education, he was in 1813 admitted a 
licentiate of the Edinburgh Royal | 
College of Surgeons, and had scarcely 
passed his college examinations, when ; 
he was appointed, by the present 
Duke of Hamilton, first surgeon of 
the Royal Lanarkshire Militia, and 
he retained that situation, and the 
patronage and confidenee of his grace, 
until his death. He settled at Ha- 
milton, and obtained an extensive 
practice. In 1825 he published in 
quarto a large work, entitled “ Histo- |, 
rical and Genealogical Memoirs of the |; 
House of Hamilton,’ to whieh, in | 
1827, he added a supplement. For 
more than two years previous to his | 
death, he had been engaged collecting 
materials for a Statistical Aecount of 
Lanarkshire 5 end he also eontem- 
plated writing a Genealogical History | 
of the Robertsons of Struan. In tlie 
peculiar line of literature which he 
selected for himself, he was distin- 
guished by sound and pertinent infor- 
mation, deep research, untiring per- 

severance, and a ready and perspi- 

cuous style. He died 24th December 

1832, his last ilIness being caused by 

extraordinary fatigue in attending to | 
patients under the cholera morbus. } 
Je was (says a writer in the New 

Monthly Magazine) universally known 

in the neighbourlrod of his resi. 

dence ; and from lis unassuming 

manners, his social disposition, and | 
extensive benevolenec, was as geue- 

rally respected. 

ANDiRSON, Ropurt, M.D,, editor 
and biographer of the British Poets, | 
born at Carnwath in Lanarkshire on 
7th January 1750, was the fourth son | 
of William Anderson, feuar there, | 
und Margarct Melrose, his wife. After 
receiving the rudiments of his ediuca- 
tion in his uative village, he was sent 
to the grammar school at Lanark, the 
master of which was Robert Thom. | 
sou, Who had married a sister af the J 
poet Thomson,  ‘J'wo of his school. 
fellows at this scliool were Pinherteu | 
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the Historian, aud James Graeme, who 
died young, and whose poems were 
afterwards ineluded in his edition of 
the British Poets. Being destined 

for the church, Anderson went in the 
year 1767:to the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he became n student of 

divinity. Afterwards changing his 

views, he entered upon the study of 
medicine ; and was for a short time 
employed as surgeon to the Dispen- 
sary at Bamborough Castle in North- 

umberland, On the 25th September 

1777 he married Anue, daughter of 
| John Grey, Esq. of Aluwick, a relative 
| of the noble family of that name. On 
his return to Scotland, he took his 
doctor's degree at St Andrews in May 
1778. We afterwards practised as a 
physician at Alnwiek, but having by 
his marriage secured a moderate in- 
dependenee, he finally returned to 
Edinburgh in 1784, where, in Decein- 
ber 1785, his wife died of consuinp- 
tion. In 1793 he married Margaret, 
daughter of Mr David Didl, master of 
Yester School, Haddingtonshire. The 
works of Dr Anderson, which are va- 
rious and valuable, are chiefly in the 
department of eriticisn. and bio- 
graphy. “The prineipal of these is 
“ The Works of the British Pocts, 
with Prefaees Biozraplical and Cri- 
tical,” in fourteen large 8vo volumes, 
the earliest of which was published in 
1792-3; tbe thirteenth in 1795, and the 
fourteenth in 1807. In 1793 he pub- 
lished *‘ The Misccllaneous Works of 
Tobias Smollett, M.D., with Memoirs 
of his Life and Writings,” six volumes 
octavo; whieh passed through six 
editions. His Life of Smollett was alse 
published separately, the eighth edi- 
| tion of whieh appeared in 1818, under 
the title of “ The Lifeof Tobias Smol- 
lett, M.D., with Critical Observations 
on his Works.” He also published 
an elaborate “ Life of Samuel John- 
son, LL.D., with Critical Observa- 
tions on his Works,” the third edition 
of which appeared in [915. In 1820 
he published an edition of Dr Moore's 
Works, with Memoirs of his Life and 
Writings. Among his other publica. 
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tions may be mentioned “ ‘Che Poeti- 
cal Works of Robert Blair,” with a 
Life, 1794; his latest production being 
u new edition of Blair's Grave and 
other Pocms, with his Life and Cri- 
tical Observations, Edinburgh, 1826, 
lle was for several years editor of the 
Edinburgh Magazine, afterwards in- 
eorporated with the Scots Magaziue, 
and a coutribntor to various periodi- 
cals, klis correspondence with lite- 
rary nicn of eminence was extensive. 
He was the friend and patron of all 
who evineed any literary talent. To 
him Mr Campbell dedicated thie 
“Pleasures of Hope,” as it was chiefly 
owing to hin that that most beautiful 
poem was first brought before the 
world. fe dicd of dropsy in the chest 
on the 20th Febrnary 1830, in the 81st 
year of his age, and was buried, by 
his own desire, in Carnwath church- 
yard. <As an instauce of the strong 
interest which le eyer took in the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, it 
may be mentioned, that, on the evening 
before lis death, he asked for a map of 
Greece, that he might, to use his own 
words, form some notion of the ge- 
neral clements of this new state. 
ANDERSON, Watter, D.D.,a re- 
spectable clergyman of mediocre ta- 
lents, who was nfiieted with an in- 
eurable furor scribendi, which exposed 
hiin to the ridicule of his aequaint- 
auees, was upwards of fifty years imi- 
nister of Chirnside. His first work was 
a “ Life of Creesns, King of Lydia,” in 
four parts, 12mo, 1755, which owed its 
origin, it is said, to a joke of David 
Hume. One day conversing at Nine- 
wells with the latter, on his suecess as 
an author, he is suid to have thus ad- 
dressed him : “ Mr David, I daresay 
other pevple might write books too ; 
but you clever fellows have taken up 
ali the good subjects. When I look 
about me, I cannot find one unoccu- 
pied.” Ilume waggislly replied, 
“What would you think, Mr Ander- 
son, of a History of Croesus, Kile ot 
Lydia 7? thut has never yet been writ- 


ten.” He cauglit at the idea, and hence |. 


the life of the Lydian King, this sin- 
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gular book eoutaining also “ Observa- 
tions on the Ancient Notion of Desti- 
ny, or Dreams, on the Origin and 
Credit of the Oracles, and the Prin- 
ciples upon whieh their Oracles were 
defended against any Attack!" The 
work was honoured with a serio-bur- 
lesque notice in the second nuuther of 
the first Edinhurgh Review, started 
hy Hume, Smith, Carlyle, and others; 
and received rather a severe critique 
in the second number of the Critical 
Review, then first established in Lon- 
don hy Smollett. In 1769, undeterred 
hy the ill success of lis first attempt, 
he puhlished a History of the Reigns 
of Francis IL and Charles IX. of 
France, two volumes quarto. In I755 
appeared a continuation, being “ The 
History of France, fromthe beginning 
of the Reign of Henry II. down to 
the Period ofthe Edict of Nantes,” one 
volume quarto. In 1783 he published 
| two additional volumes, bringing the 
History downto the Peace of Munster. 
Not one of these works ever sold, and 
' as he puhlished at lis own risk, it is 
related that the eost of print and paper 
was defrayed by tbe sale, one hy one, 
; as each suceessive heavy quarto ap- 
peared, of some houses which he pos- 
sessed in the town of Dunse, till all 
had beeome the property of another! 
He also produeed an essay, in quarto, 
on the Philosophy of Ancient Greece, 
which displayed considerahle erudi- 
tion, though sadly deficient in style, 
and may he said to have been the only 
| production of his whieh merited and 
received any praise. He subsequent- 
ly published a pamphlet against the 
principles of the French Revolution, 
which fell still-born from the press. 
He died at an advanced age in 18), at 
| the manse of Chirnside. 

ANNAND, Wintram, Dean of 
Edinburgh, was born at Ayr in 1633, 
His father, who bore the same name, 
was minister of that town under the 
Episcopacy, and five years after his 
son's birth, was obliged to reinove to 
England, on aecount of his adherence 
to the King. In 1651 the younger An- 
nand was admitted a student of Uul- 
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versity College, Oxford. In 1656, 
being then Bachelor of Arts, he re- 
eeived holy orders from Dr Thomas 
Fulwar, Bishop of Ardfert, or Kerry, 
in Ireland, and was appointed preach- 
er at Weston on the Green, near Bi- 
eester in Oxfordshire, He was after- 


Leighton-Buzzard in Bedfordshire. 
In 1662 he returned to Seotland in the 


Middleton, High Commissioner from 
the King to the Estates. In the end 
of 1663 he was inducted to the Tol- 
booth Chureh at Edinburgh, andsome 





years after transferred to the Tron 
Chureh, In April 1676 he was ap- 
pointed by the King Dean of Edin. 
burgh. In 1685 he aeted as Profes- 
sor of Divinity in the University of 
St Andrews, and on the 30th of June 
of that year he attended, by order of 
government, the Earlof Argyle at his 
execution, 
seven theological treatises, prineipal- 
ly in favour of the Episeopal worship 
and government, all published in Lon- 
don hut the last, which came out at 
Edinburgh in 1674. He died on 13th 
June 1689, and was interred in the 
Greyfriars churehyard, Edinburgh. 

ARBUCKLE, James, A.M., a mi- 
nor poet, was bornin Glasgow in 1700, 
He studied at the University of that 
eity, where he took his degrees. He 
afterwards kept an academy in thie 
north of [reland. He pubHshed a vo- 
lume of Poems, and had begun a trans- 
lation of Virgil, but died before it was 
finished, in 1734, 





ARBUTIINOT, ALEXANDER, azeal- | 
ous promoter of the Reformation in | 


Seotland, the son of the proprietor 
of Arbuthmot, was born in 1538. He 
reecived the first part of his college 
education at Aberdeen, and after- 


wards studied the Civil Taw at Bour- | 


ges in l’rance, under the famons 
Cujacins. In 1563 he returned to 
Scotland, and, taking holy orders, 
beeame in 1668 minister of Arbuth- 
not and Logie-Buehan. In 1569 he 
sueeeeded Mr Alexander Auderson, 
j Who was deprived, as Principal of 


wards presented to the vicarage of 


eapacity of chaplain to John Earl of ; 


He was the author of | 
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King’s College, Aberdeen. He now 


| tooix a lead in the General Assembly, 


and was twice chosen moderator, 
namely, in 1573 and 1577. During 
the niinority of James VI. he appears 
to have been much employed ou the 
part of the chureh in its tedious con- 
test with the Regency, concerning 
the plan of ecclesiastical governinent 
to be adopted. His conduct on this 
ocension, and his having afterwards 
become the editor of Buchanan's His- 
tory of Scotland, which was published 
in 1582, gaye great oftence to the King ; 
anda Royal order was issucd, directing 
him to confine himself within his Col- 
_lege. ‘This is supposed to have hast- 
‘ened his death, whieh took place in 
1583. We was buried in the College 
» Church, Aberdeen. Ilis only prose 
work extant is a Latin treatise, entit- 
led ** Orationes de Origine et Digni- 
tate Juris,” Edinburgh, 4to, 1752. An- 
drew Melville honoured his memory 
by an elegaut epitaph. 
ARBUTIHUNOT, Jony, M.D., one 
of the most conspicuous of the wits of 
Queen .Anne’s reign, was the son of 
au Episcopalian elergyman, and was 
born soon after the Restoration at 
Arbuthnot in Kincardineshire, being 
uearly related to the noble family of 
that name. He received his academical 
edueation at Aberdeen, where he took 
his degree. Iie eommenced his ca- 
reer in London by teaching the mathe- 
maties, and soon distinguished him- 
seli by his writings. His first work 
apperred in 1697, entitled an “ Ex- 
antination of Dr Woodward’s Account 
of the Deluge,” which had been pub- 
lished two years before; his next was 
an able “Essay 9n the Advantage of 
Matheinatical Learning.” In 1704, in 
consequence ofa curious and instruct- 
ive Dissertation “On the Regularity 
of the Births of the Two Sexes,” 
communicated to the Royal Society, he 
was elected a meinber ofthat body. A 
casual attendanee on Prince George of 
| Denmark at Epsom, whenthe Prinec 
| was suddenly taken ill, and under his 
care soon recovered, led to his ap- 
pointment, first as Physician Extra- 
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ordinary to his Royal Higliess, and 
afterwards, in 1709, as fourth Physi- 
cian in Ordinary to the Queen, In 1710 
he was admitted a Fellow ofthe Royal 
College of Physicians. About the 
same period he became acquainted |} 
with Pope, Swift, Prior, aud Gay; 
and in 1714 he entered into an engage- 
ment with the two former jointly to | 
bring out a Satire on the abuses of 
human learning, in the style of Cer- 
yantes. The work was never com. 
pleted, “ The Memoirs of Martinus 
Seriblerus” being only a part of it, 
the first book of which was written 
by Arbuthnot. On the death of Queen 
Anne in 1714 he visited Paris, and on 
his return, removing from St James’, 
he assiduously devoted hiniself to the 
practice of his profession. In 1723 
he was chosen second censor of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and iu 
1727 an Llect of the same College; 
when he pronounced the Haryeian 
oration for the year. In the same 
year appeared his great worl, entitled 
“Tables of Ancient Coins, Weights, 
and Measures, explained and exem- 
plified,” dto. He afterwards published 
two professional Treatises, viz. “On 
the Natureand Choice of Aliiments,” 
1732, and ‘‘ On the Effects of Air on 
iIuman Bodies,” 1733. Among his 
more humorous productions, ‘The 
History of John Bull,” “ A Treatise 
coneerning the Altercations or Seold. 
ing of the Ancients,” and “¢ The Art of 
Political Lying,” are the most ecle- 
brated. The greater portion of the 
contents of two posthumons volumes, 
published in 1751, as “‘ The Miseella- 
neous Works of Dr Arbuthnot,” have 
been declared to be spurious. His 
well known epitaph on Colonel Char- 
tres is a masterly specimen of his 
powers of satire. He did uot excel 
in poetry, and only wrote one or two 
short pieces. He was by his brother. 
wits held in high estimation. Pope 
dedieated to hiin his “ Prologue to the 
Sutires,” and Swift, who has more than 
once inentioned him with praise in 
his poems, said of him, that “he had 
more wit than they all had, and more 
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humanity than wit.” For some ycars 
previous to lis death, Dr Arbuthnot 
was afflicted with asthma, for which 
he tried the air of Huupstead, but 
without avail. He afterwards became 
dropsical, and died at London in Feb- 
ruary 1735, leaving ason, who was one 
of the executors of Pope, and two 
daughters. Dr Johnson, in his Life 
of Pope, describes him as “ A scholar, 
with great brilliance of wit; a wit, 
who, in the crowd of life, retained 
and discovered a noble ardour of re- 
ligious zeal; a man estimahle for his 
learning, amiable for his hfe, and 
venerable for his piety.” : 
ARMSTRONG, Jouy, M.D., poet 
and miscellaneous writer, was born 
about 1709 at Castleton, Roxburgh- 
shire, of which parish luis father and 
afterwards his brother were ministers. 
He studied at the University of Edin- 
burgh, and having chosen the medical 
profession, he took his degree as phy- 
sician tn 1732, and soon after com- 
menced practice in London. In 1735 
eame out “ An Essay for Abridging 
the Study of Physic,” being a humor- 
ous attack on quacks and quaek- 
ery, in the style of Lucian. Iu 
1737 he published a well knowu medi- 
cal work, which was followed by 
“The Eeonomy of Love ;” for which 
poem he received fifty pounds from 
Andrew Millar, the bookseller, but 
which greatly injured his reputation. 
In a subsequent edition, published in 
1768, he carefully expunged many of 
the youthful luxuriances with which 
the first abounded, In 1744 appeared 
his prineipal work, entitled “ The Art 
of Preserving Health,” which is one 
of the best didactic poems in the lan- 
guage, and is that on which his repu- 
tation mainly rests. In 1746 he was 
appointed physician to the Hospital 
for Sickand Laine Soldiers. In 175} 
he published his poem on Benevo- 
lence, and in 1753 his Mpistle on Taste, 
addressed to a Young Critic. In 1758 
he produced his prose “ Sketches or 
Essays on Various Subjects, hy Lan- 
celot Temple, Esq." in two parts, 


which evinced considerable na Ou 
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and knowledge of the world, and iu 
which he is said to have been assist- 
ed hy Mr Wilkes. In 1760 he re- 
ceived the appointment of Physician 
to the Army in Germany, where, in 
1761, hewrote“Day, a Poem, an Epistle 
to Johu Wilkes, Esq. ,” his friendship 
with whom was uot of long con- 
tinuance ; and who afterwards pub- 
lished a scurrilous attack upon him 
in the Public Advertiser. Having 
iu that epistle hazarded a reflection 
on Churchill, the satirist retorted se- 
verely in his poein of “‘ The Jouruey.” 
At the peace of 1763 Armstrong re- 
turned to London, and resumed his 
practice, but not with his former suc- 
cess. In 1/70 he published a Collec- 
tion of his Miscellanies, containing, 
amongst others, the Universal Alma- 
nack, anew prose piece, and the Forc- 
ed Marriage, a tragedy, which had 
heen refused by Garrick, 
made the tour of France and Italy, 
in company with Fuseli, whosurvived 
him for half a century; and publish- 
ed an account of it under the name of 
“ Ashort Ramble, by Laneclot Tem- 
ple.’ His last publication was his 
“ Medical Essays” in 1773. He died 
on 7th September 1779. In Thomson's 
“ Castle of Indolence,” to which he 
contributed fonr stanzas, describing 
the diseases incidental to sloth, he is 
depicted as tlie shy and splenctic 
personage who “ quite detested tall.” 

ARNOT, Hueco, autiquarian writ- 
er, and local historian, the son of a 
merchant in Leith, was born there 
on 8th Decemher 1749. His own name 
was Pollock, but he changed it early 
in life for that by which he was subse- 
quently known, on obtaining, through 
right of his mother, the estate of Bal- 
cormo in Fife. In December 1772 he 
was adinitted amember ofthe Faculty 
of Advocates. Having in his fifteenth 
year caught a severe cold, he was 
ever after afllicted with painful asth- 
ma, which reduced him almost toa 
skeleton. In 1779 appeared his “ Iis- 
tory of Edinburgh,” one vol. 4to, a 
work of inuch research, Taking a 
strong interest in local matters, he 


In 1771 he | 
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afterwards published various pam- 
pliets and essays of atemporary ua- 
ture ; and lus exertions in promoting 
the improveurents then in progress 
in Isdinburgh were rewarded by the 
freedom of the city being conferred 
upon him by the magistrates. In 
| 1785 came out his “ Collection of ecle- 
brated Criminal Trials in Scotland, 
with Historical and Critical Remarks,” 
| one vol. dto, published by subscrip- 
' tion. He died on 20th November 1788, 
aged 37, and was interred in South 
Leith churehyard, ina piece ofgronnd 
! presented to hiin before Iris death by 
{the magistrates of his native town. 
Such was his extraordinary thimess, 
that it is related, the Ilon. Henry 
Erskine meeting him onee eating a 
dried haddock or spelding, compli- 
mented him “ on looking 30 ike his 
meat?” He himself was a humorist 
in his way. One day, while suffering 
severely from his complaint, lic was 
annoyed by the bawling of a man sell- 
ing sand onthe street. ‘“Phe rascal,” 
said the unhappy asthmatie, “ le 
spends as much breath ina minute 
as wonld serve ne fora month!” Iu 
his professional character he was no 
less smgular. He would not uuder- 
take a case, unless thoroughly con- 
vineed of its justice. Onee when a 
cause was offered him, of the merits 
of which he had a vory bad opinion, 
he asked the person employing him, 
“Pray, Sir, what do you suppose mc 
to be?” “ Why,” answered the clicnt, 
“YT understand you to be a lawyer!” 
“TY thought,” said Arnot, sternly, 
“ you took me for a scoundrel t” and 
dismissed the litigaut with indigna- 
tion. He left cight children. Hugo 
Arnot figures asa principal charac- 
ter in Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits, in 
which some amusing anecdotes of his 
peculiarities may be found. 
ARTHUR, ArcnureaLpD, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow, eldest son of Andrew 
Arthnr, a farmer, was born at Ab- 
bot’s-Inch, Reufrewshire, September 
6, 1741. He was tanglit Latin at the 





Grammar School of Paisley, and stu- 
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died for the ministry at Glasgow Col- 
lege, where, when yet a student, he 
lectured on chureh history for a 
whole session, during the absence of 
tho Professor, to the great satisfuc- 
tion and improvement of the class. 
In October 1767 lie was licensed as a 
preacher of the Chureh.of Scotland, 
and soon after became chaplain tothe 
University of Glasgow, and assistant 
to the Reverend Dr Craig, one of the 
clergymen of that city. Becoming 
also librarian to the University, he 
compiled the catalogue of that library. 
Iu 1780 he was appointed assistant and 
successor to the venerable Dr Reid, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, who 
died in 1796. Mr Arthur taught the 
class fifteen years as assistant, and 
only held the chair as Professor for 
one session, as he died on l4th June 
1797. In 1803, Professor Richardson, 
of the same University, published a 
part of Arthur's lectnres, under the 
title of “‘ Diseourses on Theological 
and Litcrary Subjects,” octavo, witha 
sketch of his life and character. 
ATKINS, or Etkins, James, Bi- 
shop of Galloway, was born at Kirk- 
wall, about 1613. He was the son of 
Henry Atkins, Sheriff and Commis- 
sary of Orkney. He commenced his 
studies at the University of Edin- 
burgh, and completed them at Oxford 
in 1638. He was first appointed chap- 
lain to James Marquis of Hamilton, 
his Majesty’s High Commissioner for 
Scotland, who obtained for him from 
the King a presentation tothe church 
of Birsa in Orkney. Im the be- 
ginning of 1650, on the landing of 
Moutrose in that stewartry, Dr At- 
kins was appointed by the presbytery 
to draw up adcclaration of loyalty and 
allegiance to Charles II., for which the 
whole presbytery was deposed by the 
Gencral Assembly, while Atkins was 
excommunieated for holding corre- 
spondence with the Marquis. An act 
of Council was also passed for his ap- 
prehension; but receiving private 
notice thereof from his relative, Sir 
Archibald Primrose, Clerk of Coun- 
eil, he fled into Holland, Iu 1653 he! 
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returned to Scotland, and quietly re- 
sided with his family in Edinhurgh, 
till the King’s restoration, iu 1660, 
when he accompanied Dr Sydserf, 
Bisbop of Galloway, to London. He 
was afterwards presented hy the Bi- 
shop of Winehester to the rectory of 
Winfritb in Dorsetshire. In 1677 he 
was conseerated Bishop of Moray ; and 
in 1680 be was translated to the see of 
Galloway, when, ouaccount of hisage, 
he received a dispensation to reside in 
Edinburgh, where he died of an apo. 
plectic stroke, 28th October 1687. 
ATKINSON, Tusomas, bookseller 
and miscellaneous writer, was born at 
Glasgow about the year 1801. After re- 
ceiving his education, he wasappren- 
ticed to Mr Turnbull, bookseller, 
Trongate, on whose death he entered 
into business, in partnership with Mr 
David Robertson. From hoyhood he 
was a writer of poetry, prose sketches, 
and essays ; and among other things 
brought out by him were, “‘ The Sex- 
tuple Alliance,” and ‘The Chame- 
leon,” three successive volumes of 
whicb were published annually, cou- 
taining his own pieces cxclusively. 
-He was also sole editor and author of 
1“ The Ant,’ a weekly periodical, 
' andan extensive contributor to “ The 
| Western Luminary,” “The Emmet,” 
and other local publications. His 
writings arc distingnished by taste 
and faney, and he was iudefatigable 
in producing them. His talents for 
speaking were also of a superior or- 
der, and he took every opportunity 
of displaying his powers of oratory. 
‘ At the general election, after the 
passing of the Reform Bill, Mr At- 
kinson, who was a keen reformer, 
started as a eandidate for tbe Stirling 
Burghs in opposition to Lord Dal- 
meny, who was returned. Being na- 
turally ofa delicate constitution, his 
| exertions on this occasion brought 
‘on a decline; and when scized with 
advaneed symptoms of consumption, 
he disposed of his business, his books, 
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and his furniture, and sailed for Bar. 
badoes, hut died on the passage on 
the 10th October 1833, in the 32d year 
of his age, He was buricd at sea in an 
oaken coffin, which be had takeu with 
him! He left an annnity to his mo- 
ther, and a sum, after accumulation, 
to he applied in building an Atkinson- 
ian Hall in Glasgow for scientific pur- 
poses. His relatives erected a mo- 
nument to his memory in tbe Necro- 
polis of that city. 

AYTON, Sim Rosert, an accom- 
plished poct, a younger son of An- 
drew Ayton of Kinaldie, Fifeshire, 
was born there in 1570, and studied 
at Aberdeeu, where he took bis de- 
gree as M.A. in 1588. He after- 
wards went to France, where he re- 
sided for some time. In 1603 he print- 
ed at Paris an elegant panegyric in 
Latin verse to King James, on his ac- | 
cession to the Crown of England. 
On his appearance at Court he was 
knighted, and appointed one of the 
Gentlemen of the Bedchamber, and 
Private Secretary to tbe Quecn. He 
was also, suhsequently, secretary to 
Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I. 
Abont 1609 he was sent by Jamcs as 
Ambassador to the Emperor of Ger- 
many, with the King’s “ Apology for 
the Oath of Allegiance,” which he had 
dedicated to all the crowned heads of 
Europe. He died at London in Mareb 
1638, and was buried in the South 
Aisle of the choir of Westminster 
Abbey, where ahandsome monument 
was erected hy his nephew to his me- 
mory. His English poems arc few in 
nnmber. They were for the first time 
published together in the Miscellany 
of the Bannatyne Club, and are re- 
markable for their purity of style. 
John Aubrey styles Ayton “one of 
the best pocts of his time.” Accord- 
ing to Deinpster, he also wrote Greek 
and French ‘verses. Several of his 
Latin poems are preserved in the 
“Delitim Poetarum Scotorum,” priut- 


ed in 1637 at Amsterdam. 
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BAILLIE, Evay, aneminent West 
India imereliant, formerly M.P. for 
Bristol, was born in the year 1742 
inthe eounty of Inverness. lle beeame 
one of the prineipal merchants of 
Bristol, of which city he was chosen 
menrber in 1802, in 1806, and 1807, and 
retired in 1812, Ile spent the evening 
of his days in his native country, and 
died at Doehfour, near Inverness, 
June 28, 1835, aged 93. 
BAILLIE, Jony, of Leys, a distin- 
guished oftieer in the East India Com- 
pany’s serviee, was born in the eounty 
of Inverness in 1773. Ie was appoint- 
ed a eadet on the Bengal Establish- 
| ment in 1799, and arrived in India in 
November 1791. lle received the eom- 
mission of ensign in Mareh 1793, and 

of lieutenant in November 1794. In 
1797 he was employed by Lord Teign- 
tuouth to translate from the Arabic 
language an important work on the 
Mahomed law, eompiled by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, On the first formation 
of the College of Fort- William, about 
1809, lle was appointed Professor of 
the Arabie and Persian lauguages, 
and of the Mahomedan law in that 
institutiou. Soon after the eommenee- 
ment of the war with the eonfederat- 
ed Mahratta Chieftains in 1803, he of- 
fered his serviees as a volunteer in 
the field, and proeeeded to join the 
artuy then employed in the siege of 
Agra. His eaptaiu’s commissiou is 
dated 30th September 1803. The pre- 
earious situation of affairs in the pro- 
vince of Bundleeund reqniring the 
superintendence of an oftieer quali- 
fied to eonduet various important and 
diffienlt negotiations, on whieh de- 
pended the establishinent of the Bri- 
tish authority in that provinee, he 
was appointed by the Commmander-in- 
Chief to the arduous and responsible 
offiee of Politieal Agent. It was ne- 
eessary to oeceupy a considerable traet 
of hostile country, in the name of the 
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Peishwa; to suppress a combination 
of refractory eliicfs, and to eoneiliate 
others; to superintend the operations, 
both ofthe British troops and of their 
native auxiliaries; and to establish 
the British civil power, and the col- 
lection of revenue, in this provinee, 
whieh was not only meuaeed with 
foreign invasion, but disturbed with 
internal commotion. All these ob- 
jeets were, by the zenl and activity of 
Captain Baillie, aeeomplished within 
three montlis. In a letter to the 
Court of Direetors, it was stated as 
the opinion of the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council, that on oeeasion of the 
invasion of the provinee by the troops 
of Ameer Khan, in May and June 
1804, “the British anthority in Bun- 
dlceund was alone preserved by ltis 
fortitude, ability, and influenee.” Lis 
services were eontinned in the eapa- 
city of 2 member of the commission 
appointed in July 1804, for the admi- 
nistratiou of the affairs of Bundle- 
eund; and exeepting the short inter- 
val of the five last months of 1805, 
which he spent at the presideney, he 
eontinued engaged in this important 
serviee until the summer of 1807. He 
thus effeeted the peaeeable transfer 
tothe British dominions of a terri. 
tory yielding an annual reyenue of 
eighteen Ines of rupees, (L.225,000 
sterling,) with the saerifiee only of a 
Jaghire, of little more thau one lae 
of rupees per annum. In July 1807, 
on the death of Colonel Collins, he 
was appointed Resident at Lucknow, 
where he remained till the end of 1815, 
and in June 1818 he was plaeed onthe 
retired list. He was promoted to the 
rank of Major in the Bengal Army 
in January 1811,and Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel in July 1815. After his return 
to England, he was, in 1820, eleeted 
M.P. for Hedon, for whieh he sat 
during two Parliaments, until the dis- 
solution of 1830. 


In that year he was 
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returued for the Inverness burghs, 
,and re-elected in 1831 and 1832. He 
eal been chosen a Director of the 
| East India Company on the 28th of 
May 1823. He died in London, ou the 
| 20th April 1833, aged 60. 
| BAILLIE, Matreew, M.D., 1 distin- 
| guished anatomist, and the first physi- 
eian of his time, was born Oetober 27, 
176], in the mause of Shotts. He was 
the son of the Reverend James Bail- 
lie, D.D., then minister of that parish, 
but afterwards Professor of Divinity 
iu the University of Glasgow, a de- 
scendant, it is snpposed, of Baillie of 
Jerviswood. On his mother’s side he 
was also related to eminent individu- 
als, Dr William and Mr John Hunter, 
the anatomists, being her brothers ; 
while his own sister is the uo less ce- 
lebrated Joanna Baillie, In 1773 he 
was sent to Glasgow College, and in 
1778, being appointed to an exhibition, 
he removed to Baliol College, Oxford, 
where he took his degrees in arts and 
medicine. In 1780, while still keeping 
| his terms at Oxford, he became the pu- 
pil of his uncles, and resided with Dr 
William Hunter, on whose death, in 
March 1783, he became his successor, 
in conjunction with Mr Cruickshank, 
his late uncle’s assistant. He began 
his duties as an anatomical teacher in 
| 1784, and continued to lecture, with 
_the highest reputation, till 3799. In 
l7s7 he was elected physician to St 
George’s Tlospital. In 1790, having 
previously taken his degree of M.D. 
at Oxford, he was admitted a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians. 
| He was also elected a Fellow of the 
| Royal Society, to whose Transactions 
he had contributed two anatomical 
papers. In 1795 he published a valu- 
able work, which acquired for him a 
European fame, entitled “The Mor- 
bid Anatomy of some of the most im. 
portant Parts of the Human Body,” 
which he subsequently’ enlarged, and 
which was translated into French and 
German, 1n 1799 he eoimmenced the 
publication of “ A Series of Engrav- 
ings to illustrate some Parts of Morbid 
Anatomy,” from drawings by Mr Clift, 
yay 
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the Conservator ofthe Hunterian Mu- 
seum in Lineoln’s-Inn-Fields ; which 
splendid and useful work was com- 
pleted in 1802, In 1800 he resigned his 
office in St George’s Hospital, and 
thenceforward devoted himself to ge- 
neral practice as a physician, in which 
he was so sueceessful that he was 
known in one year to have received 
ten thousand poundsinfees. He subse- 
quently published “ An Anatomical 
Description of the Gravid Uterus,” 
and contributed many important pa- 
pers to the Philosophical Transactions 
and inedical collections of the day. 
He was one of the physieians called 
into consultation in the case of George 
IIL., during his unhappy illness, andon 
the first vacaney in 1810, he was ap- 
pointed one of the physicians to the 
King, with the offer of a baronetcy, 
which he declined. He died on the 
23d of September 1823, leaving to the 
College of Physicians the whole of his 
valuable collection of preparations, 
with L.600 to keep it in order. He had 
married early in life Sophia, sister 
of the present Lord Denman, by 
he had one son and one 
daughter. His estate of Duntisbourne 
in Gloucestershire went to his son. 
He left large sums to medical institu- 
tions and public charities. While 
yet a young man, his unele William 
having had an unfortunate misunder- 
standing with his brother John Hun- 
ter, left at his death the small family 
estate of Long Calderwood to his ne- 
phew, in prejudice of his own brother, 
to whoin Dr Baillie restored it, as be- 
ing of right his surviving uuicle's. 
BAILLIE, Ronert, alearned Pres- 
byterian ininister, was born at Glas- 
gow in 1599, his father, described as a 
citizen, being descended from the 
Baillics of Lamington, while his mo- 
ther was related to the Gibsons of 
Durie, one of whom was a Judge in 
the Court of Session, We was edu- 
eated at the University of his native 
city, where he studied divinity, and 
was ordained by Archbishop law of 
Glasgow. Becoming tutor to the son 
of the Karl of Eglintoun, that noble- 
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man presented him to the living of 
Kilwinning, in Ayrshire. In1626 he 
was adnutted a Regent at Glasgow 
College, and delivered an inaugural 
oration, De Mente Agente. The at- 
tempt of Archbishop Land to intro- 
dnee the Common Prayer into Scot- 
land met with his firm opposition ; and 
having joined the Presbyterians, he 
was in 1638 elected by the Presbytery 
of Irvine their represeutatiye at the 
Assembly eld at Glasgow which 
abolished Episcopacy. Iu 1639, as 
chaplain to Lord Eglintoun’s regi- 
ment, he was with theurmy oncamp- 
ed on Dunse Law, under General Les- 
lie; on which occasion he tells ns, 
that he “himself carried, as the 
fashion was, a sword, and a couple of 
Dutch pistols at ltis saddle.” In 1640, 


when the Covenanters again appear- 
ed in arms, he accompanied them on 
their mareh into England, and was 
sent to London, with other Commis- 
sioners, toprefer chargesagainst Laud 
for the innovations which that prelate 


had obtrnded on the Church of Scot- 
land. Ile had previonsly published 
“The Canterburian’s Self-Convie- 
tion ;’ and he also wrote various other 
controversial pamphlets. In 1642 he 
was appointed Joint Professor of Di- 
vinity at Glasgow, where he took the 
degree of D.D., and was employed 
chiefly in teaching the oriental lan. 
guages, in which he was much skill- 
ed. In 1651, on the removal of his col- 
leagne, Dr David Dickson, to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, he ohtained the 
sole professorship. So great was the 
estimation in which he was held, that 
he had at one time the choice of the 
Divinity Chair in the four Scotish 
Universities. In 1643 he was elected 
a member of the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster, an interesting ac- 
count of the proceedings at whieh he 
has given in his Correspondence. He 
was a leading meinher of all the Ge- 
neral Assemblies froin 1638 to 1653, 
excepting only those held while he 
was with the Divines at Westmin- 
ster. In 1649 he was sent to Holland as 
a Commissioner from the Church, for 
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the purpose ofinyiting over Charles 1, 
under the limitations of the Covenant. 
After the Restoration, on the 23d 
January 166], he was admitted Princi- 
pal of the University of Glasgow. He 
was afterwards offered a hishopric, 
which he refused. Ie died in July 
1662, at the age of sixty-three. We 
was the author ofseyeral publications, 
one of which, entitled “‘ Opns Histori- 
enum et Chronologieum,” is mention- | 
ed in terms of praise hy Spottiswood. 
Excerpts from his“ Letters and Jour- 
nals,” in 2 volumes octavo, were pub- 
lished at Edinhurgh in 1755. These 
contain souie valuable and cnrious 
details of the history of those times. 
The Letters and Journals themselves 
aro preserved entire in the archives 
of tlhe Church of Scotland, and in the 
University of Glasgow. Mr Baillie 
understood no fewer than thirteen 
languages, among which were He- 
hrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Sumaritan, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic. <A list of his 
works will be found appended to his 
life in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
seveuth edition. 

BAILLIE, Rozert, of Jerviswood, 
a distinguished patriot of the reign of 
Charles II., sometimes called the Scot- 
ish Sydney, was the son of George 
Baillie of St John’s Kirk, Lanarkshire, 
cadet of the Lamingtou family. From 
his known attachment to the cause of 
civil and religions liberty, he had long 
been an objeet of suspicion and dis- 
like to the tyrannical government 
which then ruled in Scotland. The 
folowing circumstanees first hrought 
upon him the persecution of the 
Council. In June 1676, his hro- 
ther-in-law, the Reverend Mr Kirk- 
ton, a uon-couformist minister, was 
illegally arrested on the High Street 
of Edinhurgh by one Carstairs, an 
informer employed hy Archbishop 
Sharpe; and, not having a warrant, he 
endeavoured to extort money from 
his prisoner hefore he would let hiin 
go. Baillie came forward in his re- 
lative’s behalf, aud’succeeded in res- 
cuilng him, Upon the eomplaint of 
Carstairs he was called before the 
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Council, and by the iufluence of the 
infamous Sharpe, fined in 6000 merks, 
(L.318; Wodrow says the fine was 
L.500 sterling ;) to be imprisoned till 
paid. Atter being four months iu 
prisou he was Hberated, on payment 
of half the fine to Carstairs. The 
above mentioned Mr Kirktou wrote a 
memoir of the chureh during his own 
times, from which Wodrow the histo- 
rian derived much valuable assistance, 
In the year 193 Baillie aud some other 
gentlemen commenced a negotiation 
with the patentees of South Carolina, 
with the view ofemigrating with their 
| families to that eolony. About the 
same time he and several of his co-pa- 
triots entered into a eorrespondenee | 
: with the heads of the Protestant party 
;in England; and, on the invitation of | 
| the latter, he and five others repaired 
to London, to consult with the Duke 
| of Monmouth, Sydney, Russell, and 
their friends, as to the plans to be 
| adopted to obtain a change of mea- 
| sures inthe government. On the dis- 
j covery of the Rye-House Plot, with 
which neither he, nor any ot those 
with whom he acted, had any connec- 
‘tion, and the object of whieh was the 
| assassination ofthe King andthe Duke 
of York, he and several of his friends 
| were arrested, and sent down to be) 
tried in Scotland. The hope of a par- 
\ don being held out to him, on coudi- 
tion of his giving the government 
| some information, he replied, “ They 
) who can make such a proposal to me, 
/nheither know me nor my country.” 
« Lord John Russell, inhis Memoirs of 
| Lord William Russell, observes, “It is 
tothe honour of Scotland, that no wit- 
nesses came forward voluntarily to ac- 
cuse their assoriates,as had been done | 
in England.” During his eonfinement 
previous to trial, he was not permit- 
ted to have the society of his lady, a! 
sister of Sir Archilaid Johnstone of 
Warriston, although she offered te go 
into irons, asanassnrance against any 
attempt of faetlitating hisescape, Ile 
was accused of having entered into a 
conspiracy to raise rebellion, and of 
_ being concerned in the “Ry e-flousce 
eal 
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Plot. As his prosecutors eould find 
no evidence against him, he was or- 
dered to free himself by oath, which 
he refused, and was in consequenee 
fiued L,6000 sterling. His persecut- 
ors were not satisfied even with this, 
for he was still kept shut up in prison, 
aud denied all attendauce and assist- 
ance, which had such an effect upon | 
his health, as to reduce him almost > 
to the last extremity. Bishop Bur- | 
net tells us that the ministers of 
state were most earnestly set on 
Baillie’s destruction, though he was 
now in so languishing a condition, 
that if his deatb would have satisfied 
the malice of the eourt, it seemed to 
be very near. He adds, that “all the 
while he was in prison, he seemed so 
composed and cheerful, that his be- 
haviour Inoked like the reviving of 
the spirit of the noblest of the old 
Greeks or Romans, or rather of the 
primitive Christians, and first martyrs 
in those best days of the church,” On 
the 23d December 1684 he was arraign- 
ed before the High Court of Justici- 
ary on the eapital charge, when he 
appeared in a dying condition. He | 
was carried to the bar in his night- | 
gown, attended by his sister, whu sus- } 
tained him with cordials; and not | 
being able to stand, was obliged to 
sit, Tie solemnly denied having been 
aceessary to any conspiracy against 
the {Cing’s or his brother's life, or of 
being an enemy to the monarehy. 
Every expedient being resorted to, to 
ensure his conviction, he was found 
guilty on the morning of December 
21, and condemned to be hanged that 
afternoon at the market-cross of 
Edinburgh, hishead to be fixed on the 
Netherbow Port, aud his body to be) 
quartered, the quarters to be exhibit- 
ed on the gaols of Jedburgh, Lanark, 
Ayr, and Glasgow. On hearing his 
seutence he said, “My Lords, the | 
time is short, the sentence is sharp, | 
but { thank my God who hath made 
ime as fit to die as youare to live.” 
Ife was nttended to the scaffold by 
his faithful and affectionate sister. 
lie was so weak that he required to | 
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be assisted in mounting the ladder. As 


zeal for the Protestant religion has 
brought me to this ;” hut the drums 
interruptedhim. Wehad prepareda 
speech to be delivered onthe scaffold, 
but was prevented. “Thus,” says 
Bishop Burnet, “a learned and wor- 
thy gentleman, after twenty months’ 
| hard usage, was brought to such a 
| death, ina way so full, iu all the steps 
, of it, of the spirit and practice of the 
| courts of the Inquisition, that one is 
tempted to think that the methods 
E in it were suggested by one 


soon as he was up he said, “ My faint 


wellstudied, if not practised inthem.” 
Dr Owen, who was acquuinted with 
Baillie, writing toa friend in Scotland 
before his death, said of him, “ You 
have truly men of great spirits among 
you; there is, for a gentleman, Mr 

: Bailie of Jerviswood, a persou of the 
greatest abilitics 1 ever almost met 

with.” Mr Baillie'’s family was com- 

pletely ruined by lis forfeiture. Tfis 
son George, after his execution, was 
obliged to take refuge in Holland. 
lie afterwards returned with the 

Prince of Orange, in 1658, when he was 

restored to his estates. 

BAILZIE, or Balti, Witti1am, 
| 2 physician of the fifteenth century, 
| studied medicine in Italy with so 
muel: reputation that he was made 
first Rector, and after wards Professor 
of Medicine in the University of Bo- 
logna, about 1484. He adopted the 
| Galenic system in preference to the 
Ennpiric, and wrote “ Apologia pro 
Galeni Doctrina contra Ewpiricos,” 
Lyons, 1550. According to Dempster, 
‘ he returned to Scotland‘and died there, 
| but the date of his deathis not re- 

corded, Inhis Stots writers, Mac- 
| kenzie supposes him to be the author 

also of an octavo hook called “De 

Qnantitate SyNabarum Graecarum et 
| de Dialectis,” published in 1690. 

' BAIRD, Sir Davin, Bart., K.C.B., 
a distinguished Britisl cominander, 
descended from a junior branchof the 
Bairds of Auchmedden, in Banffshire, 

_was the fifth but second surviving 

son of William Baird, Esq., heir by 
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settlement of his second cousin, Sir 





John Baird of Newbyth, Burt., and 
was born on 6th December 1757. He 
entered the army December 16, 1772, 
as an ensign in the second foot, joined 
the regiment at Gibraltar, April 1773, 
and returned with it to Britain in 
1776. 1n 1778 he obtained a licuten- 
ancy, and in September of the same 
year he became captain of the grena- 
diers in the 73d regiment, then raised 
by Lord Macleod. With this corps, 
which he joined at Elgin, he embark- 
ed for Madras, where he arrived in 
January 1750, and immediately enter- 
ed upon active service. This young 
and untried regiment had scarcely 
arrived in India, when llyder Alli, 
forcing his way through the Gauts at 


the head of 100,04) men, burst like a | 
monntain torrent into the Carnatic. 


He had interposed his vast army be- 
tween that ofthe British, commanded 
by Sir lector Monro, and a smaller 
force under the command of Colonel 
Baillie, which were endeavouring to 
form ajunction, The latter having, 
though victorious, sustaiued a serious 
loss in an engagement with llycer 


Alli’s troops, sent to the commander | 


tn account of his difficult position, 
stating that, from the loss he had sus- 
tained, and lis total want of provi- 
sions, he was equally unable to ad- 
vance or remain int his then situation, 
With the advice of a council of war, 
Sir Hector judged the only course wus 
to endeavour to aid Colouel Baillie 
with such a reinforcement as would 
enable him to push forward in deai- 
ance of the euemy. The detachment 
selected for this enterprise con- 
sisted of ahout 1000 men under Colo- 
nel Fletcher; and its main force was 
composed of the grenadier and infant- 
ry compiunies of Lord Macleod’s regi- 
ment, commanded by Captain Baird. 
Hyder Alli having gained intelligence 
of this movement, sent a strong body 
to cut them off on their way, but by 
adopting a long circuitous route, and 
marching by night, they at length 
safely effected a junction with Colo- 
nel Baillie. With the most consum- 
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mate skill, however, Hyder, determin. 
ing that they should never return, 
prepared an ambuseade ; into which, 
early on the morning of the 10th of 
September, they unwarily advanced. 
The euemy, with admirable coolness 
/ and self-eommand, reserved their fire 
till the unhappy British were in the 
very midst of them, The army under 
| the command of Colonels Baillie and 
Fletcher, and Captain Baird, marched 
| ineolumn, Onasndden, whilst ina 
narrow defile, a battery of twelve guns 
' opened upon them, and, loaded with 
grape-shot, poured in upon their 
right flank. The British faced about ; 
another battery opened immediately 
upon their rear, They had no choice 
therefore hut to advanee ; other bat- 
teries met them here likewise, and 
in less than half an hour fifty-seven 
pieces of eannon, brought to bear 
on them at all points, penetrated 
, into every part of the British line, 
By seven o'clock in the morning, the 
enemy poured down upon them in 
thousands: Captain Baird and his 
grenadiers fought with the greatest 
heroisin, Surrounded and attacked 
on ell sides, by 25,000 eavalry, by 
‘thirty regiments of Sepoy infant- 
‘ry, besides Hyder’s European corps, 
and a numerous artillery playing 
upon them from all quarters, with- 
in grape-shot distance, yet did this 
gallant eolumn stand firm and un- 
daunted, alternately facing their ene- 
mics on every side of attaek. The 
| Vreneh officers in Tyder'’s camp le- 
held with astonishment the British 
gzrenadiers, under Captain Baird’s 
comunand, perforniing their evolu- 
tiens in the midst of all the tumult 
anl extreme peril, with as much pre- 
cision, coolness, and steadiness, as if 
upon a parade ground, The little 
ariny, SO unexpectedly assailed, had 
only ten Jieces of cannon, but these 
made such havoc amongst the enemy, 
that after a doubtful contest of three 
| hours, from six in the inorning til! 
nine, victory began to declare for the 
| British. The flower of the Mysore 
cavalry, after many bloody repnises, 
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were at length entirely defeated, with 
great slaughter, and the right wing, 
composed of Hyder’s best forees, was 
thrown into disorder. Hyder himself 
was about to.give orders for retreat, 
and the Freneli ofieer who directed 
the artillery heganto drawit off, when 
an unforeseen and unavoidable misfor- 
tune oceurred, which totally ehanged 
the fortune of the day. By some un- 
happy aecident, the tumbrils whieh 
eontained the ammunition suddenly 
blew up in the eentre of the British 
lines, One whole face of their column 
was thus entirely laid open, and their 
artillery overturned and destroyed, 
The destruction of imen was great, 
but the total loss of their ammunition 
was still niore fatal to the survivors, 
Tippoo Saih, the son of Hyder, instant- 
ly scized the moment of advantage, 
and without waiting for orders, fell 
with the utmost rapidity, at the head 
of the Mogul and Carnatie horse, into 
the broken square, which had not had 
time to reeover its form and order. 
This attack by the cuemy’s cavalry 
heing immediately seeonded by the 
Freneh corps, and by the first line of 
infantry, determined at once the fate 
of our unfortunate army. After suc- 
eessive prodigies of valour, the brave 
Sepoys were almost to aman eut to 
pieces. Colonels Baillie and Fletcher, 
assisted by Captain Baird, made one 
more desperate effort. They rallied 
the Europeans, and under the fire 
of the whole immense artillery of the 
eneiny gained alittle eminence, and 
formed themselves into anew square. 


.In this form did this invineible band, 


though totally without ammunition, 
the officers fighting only with their 
swords and the soldiers with their | 
bayonets, resist and repulse the my- 
riads uf the enemy in thirteen differ. 
ent attacks; until at length, inca- 
pable of withstanding the snecessive | 
torrents of fresh troops whieh were | 
continually pouring upon them, they | 
were fairly borne down and traupled | 
upon, many of them still continuing to | 
figlit nnder the very legs of the horses ' 
and clephints, The loss of the British ! 
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in this engagement, called the battle of | Sepoys, he was present at the attack 


Perimbaneum, amounted to about 4000 
Sepoys, and about 600 Europeans. Co- 
lone] Fletcher was slain on the field. 
Colonel Baillie, Captain Baird, who 
was wounded in four places, together 
with several other officers, and 200 
Europeans, were made prisoners. 
When brought into the presence of 
Hyder, he, with atrue Asiatic barbar- 
ism, received them with the most in- 
solent triumph, The British officers, 
with a spirit worthy of their country, 
retorted with an indignant coolness 
and contempt. “ Your son willinform 
you,” said Colonel Baillie, “that you 
owe the victory to our disaster, rather 
than to our defeat.” Hyder angrily 
ordered them from his presence, and 
eominanded them instantly to prison, 
The result of this battle was the im- 
mediate retreat of the main army 
under Sir lector Monro to Madras, 
Colonel Baillie, Captain Baird, and the 
other British prisoners, were marched 
to one of Ifyder’s nearest forts, and 
there subjeeted to a most horrible 
and protracted imprisonment, Cap- 
tain Baird, in particular, was ehained 
by the leg to another prisoner, as 
much of the slaughter in Iyder's 
army was imputed to his company of 
grenadicrs. He remained a prisoner 
in Secringapatam for three years aud 
ahalf. In March 1784 he was releas- 
ed, and in July joined his regiment at 
Arcot. In 1785 the number of the 
regiment was changed to the 71st; 
and so destructive had been the car- 
nage in this regimentin the short time 
it had been in Judia, that it was said 
Captain Baird and one sergeant were 
the only two individuals belonging to 
| the original 73d.’ In 1787 he removed 
with his regimeut to Bombay, and re- | 
turned to Madras next year. On the 
5th of June 1789 he received the 
majority of the 7ist, and in October 
he returned home on leave of absence. 
In December 1790 he obtained the 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy of the 7lst; 
and in 1791, on his return to India, he 
joined the army under Marquis Corn- 
wallis. As commander of a brigade of 
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of a number of Droags, or hill forts, 

and at the siege of Seringapatam in 

1791 and 1792; and likewise at the 

storming of Tippoo Sultaun’s lines 

and eamps on the Island of Seringa- 

patam. In 1793 he commanded a 

brigade of Europeans, and was pre- 

sent at the siege of Pondicherry, In 

Angust 1795 he became Colonel. In 

October 1797 he embarked at Madras | 
with his regiment for Europe. In 

December, when he arrived at the 

Cape of Good Hope, he was appoint- 

ed Brigadier-General, and placed on 

that staff, in command of a brigade. | 
June 18, 1798, he was appointed Major- 
General, and returned to the staff in 
India. Iu January 1799 he arrived at 
Madras, in command of two regi- 
ments of foot, together with the 
drafts of the 25th dragoons, and on the 
Ist of February joined the army at 
Velore. On the 4th of May of that 
year he commanded the storming 
party at the assault of Seringapatam. 
One o’clock was fixed upon for the 
assault, it being known that the 
natives usnally sought shelter and re- 
pose from the heat of the sun at that 
hour. When the precise moment 
arrived, Baird ascended the parapet of 
the trenches in full view of both 
armies, “a military figure,” observes 
Colonel Wilks, “suited to such anoc- 
casion ;” aud, drawing his sword, aud 
gallantly waving it, shouted out, 
“Now, iny brave fellows, follow me, 
and prove yourselves worthy the 
uname of British soldiers!” Within 
seven minutes the English flag float- 
ed from the outer bastion of the for- 
tress; and before night Seringapatam 
was in possession of the besiegers, 
General Baird, who was undoubtedly 
entitled to the governorship of the 
town which he had thus taken, fixed 
his head-quarters at the palace of 
Tippoo, who was among the slain. 
He was next day abruptly command- 
ed to deliver up the keys of the town 
to Colonel Wellesley, who, as it hap- 
pened, had no active share in the cap- 
ture, but who was appointed to the 
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eommand by his brother, the Gover- 
nor-General. “ And thus,” said Baird, 
“hefore the sweat was dry on my 
hrow, I was superseded hy an inferior 
ofiicer,” that “inferior officer” heing 
now the Duke of Wellington ! In eon- 
sequence of his success on this oeca- 
sion, he was preseuted by the army, 
through General Harris, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with the state sword 
of Tippoo Sultaun. The field officers 
under his immediate command at the 
assault presented himatthe same time 
with a dress sword. In 1800 he was 
removed to the Bengal staff. In 1801 
he was appointed to the command of 
an expedition against Batavia, but 
which was see ards sent to Egypt. 
He landed at Cosier in June with the 
army, crossed the desert, and emhark- 
ing on the Nile, deseended to Grand 
Cairo, whence he set out for Alexau- 
dria, which he reached a few days he- 
fore it surrendered to General Hutch- 
inson. In 1802 he returned in command 
of the Egyptian Indian army overland 
to India. In 1803 he was removed to 
the Madras staff, and commanded a 
large division of the army forming 
against the Mahrattas. We was af- 
terwards employed in the Mysore 
eountry. In econsequenee of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley being appointed 
Commander-in-Chief, General Baird 
sailed for Britain with his staff, March 
1803, and after a tedious voyage, dur- 
ing which he was taken prisoner hy a 
French privateer, but afterwards re. 
taken, as the ship was sailing into 
Corunna, he arrived in England 3d 
November. In December he obtain- 
ed the royal permission to wear the 
Turkish Order of the Creseent. In 
June 1904 he was knighted by patent, 
and on the 18th of August following 
| becaine a Knight Companion of the 
Bath. On 0th October 1905 he was 
promoted to the rank of Licutenant- 
| Gencral, and commanded an expedi- 
tion against the Cape of Good Ifope. 
Arriving there January 5, 1806, le at- 
tacked and beat the Dutch army on 
the 8th, and on the 18th received the 
surrender of the colony. In 1807 he 
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was recalled, and arrived in Britain 
in April of that year, and on the 19th 
July was transferred from the Colo- 
nelcy of the 54th, which he had held 
for some years, to that of the 24th, 
and placed on the foreign staff under 
General Lord Catheart. At the siege 
of Copenhagen, where he ecommand- 
ed a division, he was twice slightly 
wounded. He was afterwards em- 
ployed for a short time in Ireland, 
and was swornin a member of the 
Irish Privy Couneil. In the begin- 
ning of Novemher 1808 he arrived at 
Corunna, iu eommand of about 10,000 
men, and formed a junetion with the 
army under General Sir John Moore, 
In the battle of Corunna, Jauuary 16, 
1809, where he econmmanded the first 
division of the army, he lost his left 
arm. On the death of Sir John 
Moore, he sueceeded to the chief 
eommand, and on communicating 
the intelligence of the vietory to go- 
vernment, he reecived for the fourth 
time the thanks of Parliament, the 
previous occasions being for the ope- 
rations of the army in India in 1799, 
for those of Egypt in 1801, and for 
the Danish expedition. Onthe 18th 
of April he was created a baronet by 
patent, and received a grant of the 
most honourable armorial hearings, 
having relation to the military trans- 
actious in which hc had been engaged. 
In 1810 he married Miss Preston 
Campbell of Ferntower and Loch- 
lane, Perthshire. In 1814 he was 
promoted to the rank of General, and 
in 1819 beeame Governor of Kinsale 
in Ireland, and in 1827 of Fort-George 
in Scotland. If died at an advanced 
age, August 18, 1829, at his seat of 
Ferntower in Perthshire, and leaving 
no issue, was suceeeded in the baro- 
netey by his nephew, Captain Baird. 
llis lady, who survived, designed a 
monument to his memory on the top 
ofa romantic hill in the neighbour- 
hood of Ferntower. 

BAIRD, Gronan Iusnanp, Very 
Rev., D.D., Principal of the Universi- 
ty of Edinburgh, the anthor ad nn- 
wearied promoter of the Seheme for 
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the Edueation of the Highlanders, 


was born in 1761, in the parish of Bor- 
rowstounness, where his father, a 
eousiderable proprietor in the county 
of Stirling, rented a farm from the 
Duke of Hamilton, He reeeived the 
rudiments of his education, first at 
the parish sehool of Borrowstoun- 
ness, and subsequently, upon his fa- 
ther acquiring and removing to the 
property of Munnel, in West- Lothian, 
at the grammar sehool of Linbthgow. 
In 1773 he entered as a student at the 
University of Edinhurgh; and while 
there, acquired the speeial notice of 
Principal Robertsun, Professor Dal- 
zel, and others ot the Professors, for 
his diligenee and profieieney, - At 
Colleze he and the late Professor 
Finlayson, and Josiah Walker, who 
were fellow-students with him, asso- 
eiated for the proseeution of studies 
beyond what was required by the 
College courses; by whieh he was 
enabled to make himself master of 
ulost of the European langnages, In 
1784 lie was reeounmended by Profes- 
sor Dalzel as tutor to tbe family of 
Colouel Bliir of Blair, In 1786 he 
was licensed by the Presbytery ot 
Linlithgow, and in the following year 
was ordained to the parish of Dun- 
keld, to whieb eharge he had been 
presented by the Dnke of Atholl, 
through the influence of his friend, 
Mr Fiulaysou, At Dunkeld he re- 
mained for several years, liviug asan 
inmate of the Duke’s family, and su- 
perintending the education of his 
Grace's three sous, the last survivor 
of whom was the late Lord Glenlyon. 
Tu 1789 or 1790 he was presented to 
Lady Yester’s Cbureh, Ediuburgh, 
but at the request of the Duke and 
Dueliess of Atholl, be declined it. In 
1792 he was transferred to the New 
Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh; and 
at the same time was eleeted Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the Univer- 
sity there. In 1793, on the death of 
Dr Robertsou, when he was not inore 
than thirty-three years of age, he was 
appointed the Principal of the Uni- 


| versity. In 1799 he was translated to 
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the New North Church ; and in 1801, 


on the death ot Dr Blair, he was re- 
moved to the High Church, where he 
eontinued to ofticiate till his deatb. 
Ife married the eldest danghter of 
Thomas Elder, Esq. of Forneth, Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh. His later 
years, until prevented hy the infirmi- 
ties of age, were principally oeeupied 
in promoting his truly henevolent and 
philanthropie plan, for extending a, 
rebgious education among the poorer 
elasses of his fellow countrymen in 
the llighlands and Istands of Seotland, 
At tbe meeting of tbe General As- 
sembly of the Chureh of Seotland in 
May 1824, he brought forward his mo- 
tion for increasing the means of edu- 
eation thronghout Seotland, but par- 
ticularly in the Highlands and Islands, 
and in large towns. The Assembly 
of 1825 gave its sanetion to the seheme 
proposed; which mainly owed its sue- 
eess to the talents, labours, industry, 
personal infinenee, and pious enthusi- 
asm of the originator of the plan; who 
lived to see a provision seeured by 
his exertions for the Christian eduea- 
tion of many thousand children of the 
poor, Sneh was his zeal to forward 
the educational interests, and to im- 
prove the moral eondition of his Gae- 
lie countrymen, that, in the autumu 
of 1827, in the 67th year of his age, he 
visited the Highlands of Argyleshire, 
the western parts of Inverness and 
Ross, aud the Western Islands, tra-_ 
versing the whole country from Lewis 
to Kiutyre, The following year he 
visited, for tbe same purposes, the | 
Nortb Highlands, aud the Islauds of 
Orkney and Shetland. Through his 
means also, tbe late Dr Andrew Bell 
of Madras bequeathed L.5000 to the 
Scheme for Education iu the lligh- 
lands. In 1832 the thanks of the 
General Assemhly were conveyed to 
him by Dr Chalmers, the Moderator, 
in the following terms :—“ The bene- 
fits you have eouferred on the cause 
of edueatiou in the Tighlands and 
Islands ot Seotland will ever associ- 
ate your name with the whole of that 
immense region, and hand down your 
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memory to distant ages as the moral 
henefaetor of many thousand fami- 
lies. I teel confident that Ido not 
outrun the sympathy of a siugle in- 
dividual in our church, when, in its 
name, |} ofter you, as the head of a 
noble and national enterprise, the 
meed of our united thanks, for tlie vi- 
gour, aud activity, andthe enthusiasm 
wherewith, at an advanced period of 
| life, you have addressed yourself to 
this great undertaking, and may now 
‘he said to have fully and firmly esta- 
blishedit.” Dr Bairddiedon the I4th 
January 1840, at his residence near 
Linlithgow, in the 79th year of his 
age. He was, when a young man, a 
correspondent of the poet Burns, and 
his naine appears among the Kst of 
snhscribers to the first or Kilmarnock: 
edition of lis Poems. : 
BALCANQUAL, WALTER, 4n emi- 
nent Episcopalian divine of the se- 
venteenth century, the son of tlie 
» Rev. Walter Balcanqual, a minister 
of Edinburgh for forty-three years, 
was born in that city. Having en- 
tered at Pembroke Hall, Oxford, as 
a Bachelor of Divinity, he was ad- 
mitted a fellow, September 8, 1611. 
He was one of the chaplains of James 
VI. In IGI7 he was appointed Mas- 
ter of the Savoy, in the Strand, Lon- 
don; and in 1618 le represented the 
Seotish Church at the Synod of Dort. 
His letters concerning that assembly, 
addressed to Sir Dudley Carlton, may 
he found in Mr Jolin Hales’ “ Golden 

| Remains.” In March 1624, being then 
1 D.D., he obtained the Deanery of 
Rochester, and afterwards, in May 
, 1639, he was made Dean of Durham. 
Ou the death of George Heriot, jewel- 
ler to the King, February 12, 1624, 
being appointed one of the three ex- 
ecutors of his last will, with the prin- 
cipal charge of the establishment of 
Heriot’s Hospital at Edinburgh, Dr 
Balcanqnal drew up the statutes, 
which are dated 1627, and discharged 
the onerous trust imposed uponhim 
) with much ability, judgment, aud good 
sense, In 163% he accompanied the 
Marquis of Hamilton, the King’s Com- 
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missioner, to Scotland, in the capacity 
of chaplain; and his double dealing 
on this and subsequent oceasions ren- 
dered him obnoxious to the party in 
both kingdoms who were struggling 
for their religious rights. He is said 
to have written the apologetical nar- 
rative of the Court proceedings, 
which, under the title of “ His Ma- 
jestie’s Large Declaration concern- 
ing the late Tumults in Scotland,” 
appeared in folioin 1639. On July 
29, 1641, he and five other gentlemen 
were denouuced as incendiaries by 
the Scotish Parliament. He was after- 
wards exposed to much persecution 
from the English Puritans, and after 
being plundered, sequestrated, and 
forced to fly from London, he went to 
Oxford, and for some years shared the 
waning fortuues of his sovereign. He 
died at Clink Castle, Denbighshire, 
ou Christmas day, 1645, just after the 
battle of Naseby ; and a splendid 
mouument was subsequeutly erected 
tohis memory in the parish church of 
Clink, by Sir Thomas Middleton, 
BALFOUR, ALEXANDER, miscella- 
neous writer, a native of the parish of 
Monikie, Fifeshire, was born March 
1,1776. His parents belonged to the 
humbler rural class ; and being a twin, 
he was taken under the protection of 
a frieud of the family, to whom he was 
indebted for support in his carly years. 
Ile reeeived but a seauty education, 
and when very young was appren- | 
ticed to a weaver; notwithstanding 
which, he taught a school in his na- 
tive parish for several years. <Atthe | 
age of 26 he becanie clerk to a mer- 
chant and manufacturer in Arbroath. 
Ile made his first essays in composi- 
tion when ouly twelve years of age, 
and at amore mature age he contri- 
lnted occasional verses to the British | 
Chronicle newspaper, and to Dr An- 
derson’s “Bee.” Onthe death of his 
employer he carried on the business 
in partnership with the widow; after 
her death, in 100, lic assumed another 
partner, and having obtained a go- 
yvernment contract to supply the navy 
with canvass, he was ina few years 
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enabled to purchase considerable pro- 
perty. In 1814he remoyed to Trot- 
tick, iu the neighbourhood of Dun- 
dee, to assume the management of a 
branch of a London house, which, uu- 
fortunately for him, was, in the sue- 
ceeding year, suddenly involved in 
bankruptey ; in eousequeuee of whieh, 
he was obliged to accept of the situa- 
tion of manager ofa manufacturingtes- 
tablishmentat Balgonie in Fife, where, 
upon a limited salary, he coutinued 
for three years. In October 1818, 
prineipally on aceount of his children, 
he removed to Edinburgh, and was 
employedasa clerk by Mr Blackwood, 
the publisher. In the course of a 
few months he was seized with para- 
lysis, and in June 1819 was obliged to 
For ten 
years thereafter he spent his days ina 
wheel-ehair, aud devoted himself en- 
tirely to Literature. In 1819 he pub- 
lished a novel, called “ Campbell, or 
the Scotish Probationer.” At the 
elose of the saine year he brought out 
an edition of the poemsof his deeeas- 
ed friend, Richard Gall, with a me- 
luoir. In 1820 he published a yo- 
luine, entitled “ Contemplations, and 
other Poems.” About the same time 
he eontribnted to Constable’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine, Tales, Sketches, and 
Poems, deseriptive of Seotish Rural 
Life, One, poetical series, entitled 
“Characters omitted in Crabbe’s Pa- 
rish Register,’ was so favourably 
reeeived, that he was indueed to re- 
publish it in one volume in 1825. In 
1823 he began to write novels for the 
Minerva Press of London; the first of 
whieh, in three volumes, was called 
“ The Foundling of Glenthorn, or the 
Smugglers Cave.” He contributed al- 
so to “The Caledonian Magazine,’ and 
“ Literary Olio,” published at Dun- 
dee. Iu 1827, through the interest, 
it is understood, of Mr Joseph Hume, 
M.P., who presented a number of 
his works to the premier, Mr Canning, 
a donation of one hundred pounds 
was obtained for him from the Trea- 
sury, Which was as honvurable tothe 
givers as to the reeeiver. His latest 
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work was a novel, entitled “ Highland 
Mary,” in four volumes, written with 
great simplicity and taste, and, like all 
his other novels, distinguished for the 
most touching pathos. Ile eoutri- 
buted to the last tothe periodicals of 
the day,and wrote largely in partieu-_ 
lar for the “ Edinburgh Literary Ga- 
zette.”’ Tle died on September 12, 
1829. A posthumous voluine of his_ 
remains was published, under the | 
title of “ Weeds and Wild Flowers,” 
with a Memoir by Mr D.M. Moir of 
Musselburgh, the Delta of Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 

LBALFOUR, Sm Anprew, Bart.,an 
eminent physieian aud botanist, the 
fifth and youngest son of Sir Michael 
Balfour of Deumylne in Fife, was born 
there Jauuary 18, 1630. Me took 
his degree of A.M. at the University ; 
of St Andrews, and about 1650 remoy- 
ed to London, where he prosecuted 
his medical studies under the eele- 
brated Harvey, and other eminent 
practitioners. He afterwards went 
to Blois, in Franee, to see the Botani- 
eal Garden of the Duke of Orleans, 
theu kept by his countryman, Dr Mori- 
son. After remaining some time at 
Paris, he completed his education at 
the University of Caen, where, Sep- 
tember 20, 1661, he reeeived his de- 
grees of bachelor and doetor of medi- 
eine. On his return to London, 
Charles 11. appointed him travelling 
tntor of the young Karl of Roehestex, 
whom he iu yain endeayoured to re- 
elaim, and who, in his last illness, ac- 
knowledged his obligations to Dr 
Balfour, for the good instructions re- 
eeived from him. After an absence 
of four years, they returned in 1667. 
Ife afterwards commenced practice as 
a physician at St Andrews. In 1670 
he removed to Edinburgh, where, 
amoug other iinprovements, he intro- 
dueed the manufaeture of paper into 
Seotland. Having a small botanical 
gardeu attached to his house, chiefly 
furnished by seeds seut by his foreign 
correspondents, he raised there many 
plants, till then unknown inthis coun- 
try. His friendand botanic pupil, Mr 
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Patrick Murray of Livingstone, had 
formed at his seat a botanic garden, 
containiug one thousand species of 
plauts; and, after his death, Dr Bal- 
four transferred his collection to 
Edinburgh ; and, joining it to his 
own, laid the foundation of the first 
public botanic garden in this coun- 
try; for which the magistrates of the 
city allotted a piece of ground near 
Trinity College Church. Sometime 
after this, he was created a baronet by 
Charles Il. He has the merit of be- 
ing the first who introduced the dis- 
section of the human body into Scot- 
land; and, with Sir Robert Sibbald, 
he planned the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, of which society he was elect- 
ed the first president. On the publi- 
cation of the Pharmacopeia by the 
colicge in 1685, the whole arrange- 
ment of the materia medica was com- 
mitted to his eare. Shortly before 
his death he projected the foundation 
of an hospital in Edinburgh, which is 
now the Royal Infirmary. He died 


in 1694, bequeathing his museum to 


the University. In 1700 his son pub- 
lished a series of the familiar letters 
which he had addressed to Mr Mur- 
ray of Livingstone. The great me- 
rits of Sir Andrew Balfour as a na- 
turalist, physician, and scholar, are 
commemorated not only by Sir Ro- 
bert Sibhald, in the Memoria Balfouri- 
ana, and elsewhere; but also more 
recently by Professor John Walker, 
in his Essays on Natural History. 
BALFOUR, Sir James, of Den- 
mylne and Kinnaird, Bart., an cmi- 
nent herald, annalist, and antiquary, 
eldest hrother of the preceding, was 
born ahout 1600. He was thirty years 
old when his brother, Sir Andrew, 
was horn, whose education he super- 
intended. lis father, Sir Michacl 
Balfour, Comptroller of the Scotish 
ffousehold in the reign of Charles I., 
had by Jean, daughter of James Dur- 
hain of Pitkerrow, five gons, all of 
whom distinguished themselves, and 
nine daughters, seven of whom werc 
honourahly married. The old man 
lived to see three hundred of his own 
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descendants. His eldest son James 
early displayed a capacity for study, 
and a taste for poetry. His youthful 
efforts iu verse were noticed with 
commendation by the poet Leoch or 
Leochzus, in his Strene, published in 
1626. He had successfully translated 
Leoch's Latin poem, Panthea, into the 
Seotish vernacular; and Sir Robert 
Sibbald, who, in his Memoria Bal- 
fouriaua, gives an interesting account 
of his ife and writings, tells us that 
he had seen a volume of Latin and 
Scotish Poems, written by Balfour, 
not now extant. After some time 
spent abroad, Sir James, on his return, 
devoted himself to the study of the 
antiquities of his native country. “It 
was, indeed, fortunate for his pro- 
gress,” says Sibbald, “that several 
learned men had begun to illustrate 
the history of Scotland.” Of these, 
Robert Maule, Commissary of St 
Andrews, had engaged in a work con- 
eerning the origin of our nation, 
while David Buchanan had applied an 
accurate eriticism to the older monu- 
ments of Scotish story. Mr David 
Hume of Godscroft had undertaken 
to refute the objections against the 
high antiquity of the nation; the 
labours of Sir Robert Gordon of Stra- 
loch shed no inconsiderable light on 
the earlier history of Seotland; while 
Robert Johnstone detailed the trans- 
aetions of British policy, in conjunc- 
tion with those of France, the Nether- 
lands, and Germany, from the year 
1572 to the year 1628. Mr William 
Drummond of Hawthornden record- 
ed the history of the five Jamescs; 
Mr Guthry, the events which charac- 
terized the progress of our civil war, 
and Mr Wishart, afterwards Bishop 
of Edinburgh, commemorated the 
actions of the cclebrated Marquis of 
Montrose, The geographical deli- 
neation of the kingdom had been 
greatly advanced by the labours of 
Timothy Pont, son of that eminent 
promoter of letters, Mr Robert Pont. 
Sir Robert Gordon of Straloch, his 
son James, minister of Rothomay, and 
Sir John Scot of Scotatarvet, Director 
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of the Chancery, had likewise con- 
trihuted many topographical de- 
seriptious, aud sundry maps of the 
counties. The Right Reverend Pri- 
mate, John Spotiswood, Archbishop 
of St Andrews, had earried down both 
the ecclesiastieal and eivil history of 
Scotland, from the introduction of 
Christianity, until the death of James 
VI.; while the history of the Seotish 
Church had been detailed by David 
Calderwood, from the epoch of the 
Reformation to the year 1625.” In 
order to proseente the study of he- 
raldry, Balfour repaired to London, 
where he became acquainted with Sir 
Robert Cotton, also with Sir William 
Segar, Garter King-at-Arms, who 
obtained from the College of Heralds 
a highly honourable testimonial in 
bis favour, signed and sealed by all 
the members of that body. Ue like- 
wise became known to Roger Dods- 
worth, and Sir Willian Dugdale, to 
whom he communicated several char- 
ters and other pieces of information 
regarding Scotish ecclesiastical anti- 
quities, which they inserted in their 
Monasticon Anglicanum, under the 
title Cenobia Scotica, and whieh Bal- 
four afterwards expanded into a yo- 
Inme, called BMonasticon Scoticum. 
Amongst other distinguished persons 
of bis own country whose friendship 
he enjoyed, were Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, Sir Robert Aytoun, and the 
Earl of Stiring. By the influence of 
the Viscount Dupplin, Chancellor of 
Scotland, he was in June 1630 created 
Lord Lyon King-at. Arms, having some 
days previously been knighted by the 
King. In Deceinber 1633 he was created 
abaronet, On the oceasion of the co- 
ronation of Charles I. at Edinburgh 
that year, Viscount Dupplin was 
created Earl of Kinnoul; and of this 
nobleman Sir James in his Annals tells 
the following curious anecdote: The 
King in 1626 had commanded, hy a let- 
ter to his Privy Council, that the 
Archbishop of St Andrews should 
have precedence of thechaneellor; to 
which the latter would not submit. 
“1 remember,” says Balfour, “that K. 
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Charles sent ime to the Lord Chancel- 
lor on the day of his coronation, in 
the morning, to show him that it was 
his will and pleasure, bot oulie for 
that day, that he wold ceed aud give 
way to the Arehbishop; bot he re- 
turued by me to his Majestic a wery 
bruske answer, whieh was, that he was 
ready in all humility to Iuy his offiee 
doune at his Majestie’s feet; bot 
since it was his royal will he should 
enjoy it with the knoweu privileges 
of the same, never a stoled priest in 
Seotland should sett a foot before him, 
so long as his hloode was hote. Quhen 
Thad related his answer tothe Kinge, 
he said, ‘ Weel, Lyone, Iett’s zoe to 
business; I will not medle farther 
with that olde cankered gootish man, 
at quhose hand ther is nothing to be 
gained bot soure words.” Thougha 
staunch Presbyterian, when the civil 
wars broke out, Sir James inclined to 
the cause of the Kiug, but took no 
part in the contest. He was, never- 
theless, deprived by Cromwell of his 
offiee of Lyon King-at-Arms. Living 
in retirement at Falkland Palace, 
and at his own seat of Kinnaird, he 
collected many manuscripts on the art 


of heraldry, and wrote several treat- | 


ises on that subject, someof which 
are now in the Adyoeates’ Library, 
while others were dispersed, or de- 
stroyed by the English in the capture 
of Perth, in 1651, to which city he had 
eaused them to be conveyed. For the 
illustration of Seotish history, he in- 
vestigated all the charters, public re- 
gisters, and monastic chartularies 
and chronicles he eould procure, and 
he was able to form a large collection 
of these documents. He formed, at 
considerable expense, a lihrary of most 
valuahle books, and particularly rich 
in Scotish history, antiquities, and 
heraldry. He likewise collected and 
arranged ancient coins, seals, and 
other reliques of the olden time, and 
wrote a book of epitaphs and inscrip- 
tious on the monuments of monas- 
teries and parish churches. He left 
several abridgments of the books of 
Scone, Cambuskenneth, and others, 
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and extracts fromthe histories of John 
Major, Hector Boethius, Lesly, and 
Buchanan. He died in February 1657. 


From his collection of MSS., pre- 
served in the Advocates’ Library, his 
“ Annals and Short Passages of State,” 
in four volumes octavo, were publish- 
ed by Mr James Haig in 1924. 
BALFOUR, Sm James, of Pitten- 
driech, an eminent lawyer of the six- 
teenth century, wasa son of Balfour of 
Mountquhanny in Fife,a very aucient 
family. Being designed for the 
church, he studied both divinity and 
law, as was usual iu those days. He was 
one of those who, on the murder of 
Cardinal Beaton, joined the conspi- 
ratorsin the Castle of St Andrews; and 
on its surrender, in June 1547, he was 
sent with the rest to the French gal- 
leys, from which they escaped in 1530. 
On his return he did not joinso zeal- 
ously with the Protestant party as his 
conduct and professions had given 
reason to expect; for which he was 
severely condemned by Knox, who 
styled him “ Blasphemous Balfour.” 
His first ecclesiastical preferment was 
that of official of Lothian. He af- 
terwards became Rector of Flisk in 
Fifeshire. In 1563 he was appointed 
by Queen Mary a Lord of Session. In 
1564, on the institution ofthe Commis- 
sary Court, he became one of the 
four Commissaries. In July 1565 he 
was admitted into the Privy Council. 
He was snbsequently promoted to the 
office of Clerk-Register, and knight- 
ed. Inthe heginning of 1567 he was 
appointed Governor of Edinburgh 
Castle, when be was of some service 
to the Lords who had confcderated 
against the Queen, After the de- 
thronement of Mary, he was continued 
in the Privy Council hy the Regent 
Murray, and made Commendator of 
' the Priory of Pittenweem. In Decem- 
| her of the same year he received a 
pension of L.500, and was appointed 
President of the Court of Session, 
when he demitted the office of Clerk- 
Register, which was restored to Mr 
James Macgill, who had previously 
held it. Onthe death of Murray, in 
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January 1570, the new Regent Lennox 
brought against him a charge, to sus- 
tain which he could produce no evi- 
dence, of having had a share in the 
murder of Darnley. In 1573 he was ser- 
viceable in procuring the pacification 
between the King’s and Queen’s party 
under Morton. He had been appoint- 
ed one of the commissioners for re- 
vising and publishing the laws and 
statutes of the kingdom; and he now 
devoted himself to this object, and to 
compiling his “Practicks of Scots 
Law.” In consequence of Morton 
reviving Lennox’s charge against him, 
he retired for some years to France. 
He returned in 1580, and produced on 
Morton's trial a deed which he had 
signed, with others of the nobility, in 
favour of Bothwell’s innocence of 
Darnley’s murder, and recommend- 
ing him to Mary as a husband, Sir 
James Balfour died in January 1584. 
His Practicks in MS. continued to 
be used by practitioners, till super- 
seded in the succeeding century by 
Lord Stair’s Institutes. In 1754 that 
compilatiou was printed by the Rud- 
dimans, with a biographical preface 
by Walter Goodall. 

BALFOUR, James, of Pilrig, near 
Edinburgh, was admitted an Advo- | 
cate November 14, 1730. In 1737, on! 
the death of Mr Bayne, Professor of | 
Scots Law in the University of Edin- 
burgh, he and Mr John Erskine of | 
Carnock, Advocate, were presented 
by the Faculty of Advocates to the 
patrons of the vacant chair, who elect- 
ed Mr Erskine, afterwards author of 
the “Institute of the Law of Scot- 
land,” anew and annotated edition of 
which standard book was published 
in 1838 by the Edinburgh Printing 
Company. Balfour was afterwards 
appointed Sheriff-substitute of the 
county of Edinburgh, Waving a 
taste for philosophical science, he 
early opposed the speculations of 
David ILume, particularly in two trea- 
tises, which he published anonymous- 
ly, the one entitled “A Delineation of 
Morality,” and the other “ Philoso- 
phical Dissertations.” With these 
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Ilume, though they ecombated his 
own views, was so mueh pleased, that, 
on the 15th Mareh 1753, he wrote the 
author a letter requesting his friend- 
ship, as he was obliged by his eivili- 
ties. In August 1754 Balfour was 
eleeted Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in Edinburgh College. In 1764 he 
was transferred to the ehair of Puhlie 
Law in that University. Soon after 
he published his former leetures un- 
der the title of “ Philosophieal Es- 
says.” In the spring of 1779 he re- 
Signed the ehair of Publie Law, and 
retired to Pilrig, where he died 6th 
Mareh 1795, aged 92. 

BALFOUR, Ronert, a distinguish- 
ed philosopher and philologist, was 
Prineipal of Guyemie College, Bor- 
deaux, about the beginning of the 
seventeenth eentury, but very little 
else is known regarding him. Morhof 
mentions him as a eelebrated eom- 
mentator on Aristotle, and Dempster 
says he was “the Phoenix of his age; 
a philosopher profoundly skilled in 
the Greek and Latin languages; a 
mathematician worthy of being eoin- 
pared with the aneients; and to those 
qualifieations he joined a wonderful 
Suavity of manners, and the utmost 
warmth of affeetion towards his 
eouutrymen.’ His edition of Cleo- 
medes, published at Bordeaux in 1605, 
is spoken of in high terms of praise by 
the erudite Barthius. 

BALIOL, or Batiio1, Jonny, some 
time King of Seotlaud, was the son of 
John de Baliol of Bernard’s Castle, 
eounty of Durham, the founder of 
Baliol’s College, Oxford, by his wife, 
the Lady Devorgilla, one of the three 
daughters and eo-heiresses of Allan, 
Lord of Galloway. On the death, in 
1290, of Margaret the “ Maideu of 
Norway,” grand-daughter of Alex- 
ander III., various eompetitors eame 
forward for the vaeant throne ; of 
these, Baliol and Robert de Bruee, 
Lord of Annandale, were the principal. 
Baliol elaimed as being great-grand- 
son to the Ear] of Huntington, young- 
_ er brother of William the Lion, by his 


eldest daughter Margaret ; and Bruce 
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as grandson by his seeond daughter, 
Isabella. To prevent a eivil war, the 
eompetitors agreed to refer their 
elaims to the arbitration of Edward 
I. King of England, who, asa prelimi- 
nary proeeeding, demanded that he 
should be aeknowledged Lord Para- 
mount of Seotland. To proeure 
evidenee that the English Kings pos- 
sessed the superiority whieh he elaim- 
ed, he had ordered the Chronieles. 
of every Abbey iu his kingdom to be 
ransaeked, but without obtaining 
what heso mueh wanted. To supply, 
however, the laek of “foree of argu- 
ment,” he had reeourse to the “argu- 
ment of foree ;” and asseinbled a nu- 
merous army, under the intimidation 
of which, the competitors one and all 
acknowledged Edward’s supremacy, 
and saerificed the independence of 
their eountry for the time. Finding 
Baliol likely to be his fittest tool, the 
Crown was, on the 19th November 
1292, deelared to belong to him,a a 
the next day he swore fealty for it to 
Edward at Norham, Shortly after hav- 
ing performed that humilating eere- 
mony, Baliol was erowned at Seone, 
and being immediately reealled to 
England, was eompelled to reuew his 
homage to Edward at Neweastle. In 
the course of a year, Baliol was four 
times summoned to appear before 
Edward in the Parliameut of England, 
Roused by the indignities heaped 
upon him while there, he ventured 
to remonstrate, and would eon- 
sent to nothing whieh might be eon- 
strued into an aeknowledgment of 
the jurisdiction of the English Par- 
liameut, Having, on the 23d Oetober 
1295, eoneluded a treaty with Philip, 
King of Franee, Baliol, who at times 
was not without spirit, whieh, how- 
ever, he wauted firmness to sustain, 
solemnly renouneed his allegiance to 
Edward, and obtained the Pope's ab- 
solution from the oaths whieh he 
had taken. Edward, with a large 
army, immediately marehed towards 
Seotland. tu the meautime, a small 
party of Seots erossed the Borders, 
and plundered Northumberland and 
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Cumberland. They took the Castle of 
Werk, andslew a thousand of the Eng- 
lish. King Edward, on the other band, 
having taken Berwiek, put all the gar- 
rison and inhabitants to the sword. 
The Seotsarmyavere defeated at Dun- 
bar, with a terrible slaughter, and 
the Castles of Dunbar, Edinburgh, 
and Stirling, falling into Edward's 
hands, Baliol was obliged to retire 
beyond the river Tay. On July 2, 
1296, in the churchyard of Straeathro, 
near Montrose, in presenee of the 
' Bishop of Durham and the English 
nobles, he ‘surrendered his erown 
and sovereignty into the hands of 
; the English monareh, and was di-| 
vested of everything helonging to the 
state and dignity of a king. He was 
thereafter, with his son, sent to Lon-| 
| den, and imprisoned iu the Tower, 
where he remained till July 20, 1299, 
| when, on the intereession of the Pope, 
| they were delivered up to his legate. 
. Baliol retired to his estates in Franee, 
| where he died in 1814. The Scots 
| affixed the contemptuous epithet of 


| Toom Tabard (Empty Jaeket) to Ba- 
| liol, their temporary king. 


|. BALIOL, Epwarp, eldest son of 
the preeeding, sueceeded, onthe death 
of his father, to the estates in France, 
wherc he resided in a private man- 
ner for several years. In 1324 he 
was invited over by Edward II., to 
be brought forward a3 a rival to Ro- 
bert Bruce, and in 1327, at the request 
of Edward JII., he aguin visited Eng- 
land with the same objcet. Wis first 
| active appearanee on the seene was 
; on the fullowing occasion: Some of 
the Anglo-Norman barons possessed 
estates in Seotland, which were for- 
feited during the war with England. 
By the treaty of Northampton in 132%, 
whereby the independence of Seot- 
land was seeured, their estates in that 
country were restored to the English 
barons: Two of these, Thomas Lord 
Wake, and Jlenry de Beaumont, hav- 
/ ing in vain endeavoured to procure 
possession, joined Baliol, when, after 
the death of Bruee, he resolved to 
attempt the reeovery of what he con- 
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sidered his birthright. In Caxton’s 
Chronicle itis stated, that in the year 
1331, having taken the part ofan Eng- 
lish servant of his who had killed a 
Frenehman, Baliol was himself im- 
prisoned, and only released on the 
intereession of the Lord de Beau- 
mont, who advised him to come over 
to England, and set up his elaim to 
the Seotish crown. King Edward 
did not openly countenanee the en- 
terprise, With 300 men at arms, and 
a few foot soldiers, Baliol and his ad- 
herents sailed from Ravenspur on 
the Humber, then a port of some im- 
portanee, but overwhelmed by the 
sea some centuries sinee, and land- 
ing at Kinghorn, August 6, 1332, de- 
feated the Earl of Fife, who en- 
deavoured to oppose them, The 
army of Baliol, inereased to 3000 men, 
marehed to Forteviot, near Perth, 
where they eneamped with the river 
Earn in front. Onthe opposite bank 
lay the Regent of the kingdom, the 
Earl of Mar, with upwards of 30,000 
men, on Dupplin Moor. At mid. 
night, the English force forded the 
Earn, and attaeking the sleeping 
Seots, slew 13,000 of them, including 
the Earls of Mar and Moray. Baliol 
then hastened to Perth, where he was 
unsuccessfully besieged by the Earl 
of Mareh, whose foree he dispersed. 
On the 24th of September, Edward 
Baliol was erowned King at Scone. 
His good fortune now forsook him. 
On the 16th Deeeinber, within three 
months after, he was surprised at 
Annan by the young Earl of Moray, 
and his army being overpowered, and 
his brother Henry, with inany of his 
ehiefadherents, slain, he eseaped near- 
ly naked to England. Waving on the 
23d of November preceding sworn 
feudal service to the English mon- 
areh, the latter marehed an army 
aeross the Borders to his assistanee, 
and the defeat of the Seots at Nalidon 
Hill, July 19, 1338, again enabled Ba- 
Hiol to usurp for a brief spaee the 
nominal sovereignty of Scotland, He 
now renewed his homage to Kdward 
HI., and ceded to him the town and 
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county of Berwick, with the coun- 
ties of Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, 
Dumfries, and the Lothians, in return 
for the aid he had rendered him. In 
1334 he was again compelled to fly to 
England. Jn July 1335 he was re- 
stored by the arms of Edward of 
England, In 1338, being by the Re. 
gent, Robert Stewart, closely pressed 
at Perth, where this restless intruder, 
supported by the English interest, 
held his noniinal court, he again be- 
eune a fugitive. After this he made 
several attempts to be re-established 
on the throne, but the nation never 
acknowledged hiin; their allegianee 
being rendered to David IL., intant 
son to ltobert the Bruce. At last, 
worn out by constaut fighting and dis- 
appointment, in 1356 he sold his claim 
to the sovereignty, and his family 
estates, to Edward III., for 600) 
merks, and a yearly pension of 1.2000 
sterling, with which he retired into 
obscurity, and died childless at Don- 
caster in 1363. With lim ended the 
line of Baliol. 

BALLANTYNE, James, an emi- 
nent printer, was the son of a mer- 
chant in Kelso, where he was bornin 
the year 1772. Though not brought 
up to the business, when yet young, 
he commenced an offiee in his native 
town, and started the Kelso Mail 
newspaper with success. Ie had 
the merit of being the first to intro. 
duce au improved style of printing 
into Scotland; and the works which 
issued from his press in a provincial 
town, for elegance and accuracy, were 
unequalled at the time in this coun- 
try. These works gained for himan 
extensive reputation, and attracted 
the notice, particularly, of his early 
friend Sir Walter Scott, whose first 
great work, “The Minstrelsy of the 
Seotish Border,” was printed at the 
Ballantyne press, Kelso. In 1805 he 
was induced toremove to Edinburgh, 
where the distinction he liad already 
aequired in the trade procured for 
him ample employment. His increas- 
ing business as a printer did uot pre- 

| clude hisediting the Edinburgh Week- 
| "42 


| qualities. 





Ty Journal, of which he was the pro- | 
prietor; and which was conducted by 
him with spirit, intelligence, and gond | 
taste. In this paper first appeared 
the celebrated letters of Sir Malachi 
Malagrowther on the, currency. In 
dramatic Jiterature, especially, Mr | 
Ballantyne’s taste was excellent, and | 
his graceful and discriminating criti- 
cisms in the MWeekly Journal were of 
a superior order to any to.be found, 
in contemporary publications. Tlis 
friendship with Sir Walter Scott 
began when they were boys at school, 
and it lasted undiminished curing 
their lives. Tle was the printer ofall 
the productions of the Anthor of 
Waverley, and often judiciously sug- 
gested corrections on the manuscripts 
of his works, which that great writer 
did not disdain to adopt. In January 
1826, the company of which he was 
the head were unturtunately involved 
in the bankruptey of Messrs Consta- 
ble and Co., when their liabilities 
amounted to L.102,000. Mi Ballan- 
tyne died January 17, 1833, having sur- 
vived his illustrious friendthe Author 
of Waverley only about four months. 
Shortly before his death he published 
an affecting statement, in which he | 
expressed his wish to be restored to | 
that degree of health which wonld 
enable him to do some justice to the 
character of the great man who had 
gone before him. In private life Mr 
Ballantyne was distinguished for the 
urbanity of his manner, the kindness 
of his disposition, and for his social 
He possessed in a high | 
degree an aeute observation of men | 
and manners, and great literary kuow- | 
ledge, with ample stores of anecdote, 
which rendered him a pleasing and 
instructive companion, 
BALLANTYNE, Joux, book- 
seller and publisher, brother to the 
preceding, was born at Kelso in the 
year 1774, and was alsoasehool-fellow 
of Sir Walter Seott. Wheu the Kelso 
Mail was started by his brother, he 
assisted in writing for it. We ac- 
companied Mr James Ballantyne on 
his removal to Edinburgh, where he | 
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commenced business as a bookseller. 
He subsequently engaged also in the 
profession of an auetioneer of works 
of art, libraries, &c.; and held till 
his death the office of bookseller to his 
Majesty for Scotland. When the ear- 
hier Waverley Novels were in course 
of printing, Mr John Ballantyne was 
entrusted with the honourable aud 
confidential task of the management 
oftheir publicatiou. Some ofthese ce- 
lebrated works he published himself. 
He also brought out two periodical 
publications, ‘The Visionary,” and 
the “Suleroom,” written principally 
by Sir Walter Scott, who edited for him 
the works of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
which were published at John Bal- 
lantyne’s risk. He wastheauthor ofa 
novel in two thin vols., entitled ‘‘ The 
Widow’s Lodgings,’ which reached a 
second edition. Possessing the most 
brilliant natural talents, with great 
powers of wit aud lumour, he was 
in company one of the most amusing 
of story-tellers, and could relate an 


anecdote with a gusto and effect pe- 
culiar to himself. His health having 
| been seriously affected by his close 
| application to business, with the view 
of amendment he travelled fur some 


time onthe Continent. Onhisreturn 
he retired toa seat in the neighbour- 
hood ot Melrose, where he commen- 
ced the publication of a large and 
beautiful edition of the British No- 
velists, with biographical prefaces by 
Sir Walter Scott. <A severe attack 
of asthma confined him to the house 
for some weeks, and his death took 
place ou the 16th Jnne 1821, aged 47. 
He had been married at an early age 
to Miss Parker, a relative of Dr Ru- 
therford, author of the “ View of An- 
cient History,” but he had no family. 
BALLENDEN, or BELLENDEN, 
Jouy, see BELLENDEN, Jouy, 
BALNAVES, Henry, of Hallhill, 
one of the promoters of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland, was born at Kirk- 
aldy, inthe rcignof James V. ~After 
a course of study at the University of 
St Andrews, it ts stated that, while 


; yet a boy, he travelled tu the Conti- 
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nent, and hearing ofa free school at 
Cologne, procured admission into it, 
aud received a liberal education. On 
his return to Scotland he studied the 
law, and was for some time a procu- 
rator at St Audrews. In 1538, James 
V¥.made hima Lord of Session. He 
was afterwards employed by the Earl 
of Arran, when Governor of the 
Kingdom, in the first part of whose 
regency he acted as Secretary of State. 
In 1542 he was dismissed froin his si- 
tuation, in consequence of having be- 
come a Protestaut. In 1546 he join- 
ed Norman Leslie, and the party who 
assassinated Cardinal Beaton, for 
which he was declared a traitor, and 
excommunicated; although he was 
not actually concerned in thie deed. 
While his friends were besieged in 
the eastle of St Andrews, he was sent 
to England for assistance, and return- 
ed with a supply of moncy and pro- 
visions. On their surrender to the 
French, he was carried with the rest. 
of them to the French galleys at 
Rouen. On this occasion it was that 
the Popish party in Scotland shouted 


for joy iu the streets: P 


“ Ye priests, content ye nou; 
Ye priests, content ye nou $ 
For Normand and his companie 
Hae filled the galleys fou !" 
About 1599 he returned to Scotland, 
By the Lords of the Congregation he 
was nominated one of the commis- 
sioners to treat with tle Duke of Nor- 
folk on the part of Queen Elizabeth. 
In 1563 he was re-appointed one of 
the Lords of Session, and was one of 
those who were commissioned by the 
Gencral Assembly to revise tlie Book 
of Discipline. Some years later he 
acted with Buchanan and others, as 
counsellors to the Regent Murray, 
in the inquiry by English and Scotish 
commissioners into the alleged guilt 
of the unfortuuate Queen Mary. Bal- 
nayes died at Edinburgh in 1579, We 
learn from Calder wood's M8, Ilistory, 
and Sadler’s State Papers, that he 
raised himself, by his talents and pro- 
bity, from: an obscure station to the 
first honours of the state, aud was 
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justly regarded as one of the princi- 
pal supporters of the reformed cause 
in Scotland. He was described by 
Jolin Knox as a very learned and 
pious man, During his coufinement 
at Rouen, he wrote a treatise “On 
Justification,” with “The Works and 
Conversation of a Justified Man,” 
which, after being revised by Knox, 
who prefixed a recommendatory dedi- 
cation, was published in 1581, under 
the title of “ Confession of Faith, com- 
piled by Mr Henry Balnaves of Mall- 
hill,” &e. Aeeordiug to Irvine, the 
work was printed at Edinburgh, but 
M‘Crie speaks of a London edition of 
thesame date. A poem, signed Bal- 
naves, in Ramsay's collection, has cn- 
titled him to be numbered amoug the 
miuor Scotish poets. 
BANNATYNE, Geonor, the eol- 
lcetor of the national poctry of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
whose name has been adopted by a 
distinguished Scotish literary cluh, 
was born February 22, 1545. His 
father, James Banuatyne of the Kirk- 
town of Newtyle, Forfarshire, was a 
writer in Edinburgh, of some emi- 
nence in his profession, who held the 
office of Tabular to the Lords of Ses- 
sion, in which his eldest son, after- 
wards raised to the bench by the name 
of Lord Newtyle, was conjoined with 
himas suceessor by royal precept, May 
2, 1583, George's parents had twenty- 
three children, and he was the seventh 
child. He was brought up to trade, 
but it does not appear at what parti- 
eular tine he began to be engaged in 
business, nor what branch of business 
he pursued. His famous collection 
was written in the months of October, 
November, and December, in his re- 
tirement during a pestilenee whieh 
raged in Edinburgh the latter part 
of that year. “ Bannatyne’s Manu- 
script,” says Sir Walter Scott, in a me- 
moir of him whieh he wrote for the 
Bannatyne Club, “is ina folio form, 
contaiuing upwards of eight hundred 
pages, very neatly aud closely writtcn, 
| and designed, as has been supposed, 
| to be sent to the press. The labour 
44 





of compiling so rich a colleetion was 
uudertaken by the author during the 
time of pestilence in the ycar 1568, 
when the dread of infeetion compelled 
men to forsake tlicir usual employ- 
iments, which could not be conducted 
without admitting the ordinary pro- 
miseuous intereourse between man 
aud his kindred men. In this dreadful 
period, when hundreds, finding them. 
selves surrounded by danger and 
death, renounced all care save that of 
selfish precaution for their own safety, 
and all thoughts save apprehensions 
ofinfection, George Bannatyne had the 
courageous energy to fori and exe- 
cute the plan of saving the literature 
of a whole uation; and, undisturbed 
by the universal mourning for the 
dead, aud general fears of the living, 
to devote himself to the task of col- 
lecting and reeording the triumphs 
of human genius; thus, amid the 
wreek of all that was mortal, employ- 
ing himself in preserving the lays by 
which immortality is at once given 
to others, and obtained for the writer 
himself.” Iu Oetober 1587 Banna- 
tyne was admitted a merchant and 
guild brotber of the city of Edin- 
burgh. Sir Walter Scott conjectures 
that, as usualin a Scotish burgh, his 
commerce was general and miscella- 
neous. Ina few years, we are far- 
ther told, he had amassed a eonsider- 
able capital, “which he employed to 
advautage in various money-lending 
transactions.” Bannatyne dicd some 
time previous to 1608. He had mar- 
ried Isobel Mawchan, or Maughan, 
relict of Bailie William Nisbet, who 
brought him a son and a daughter. 
The son died young. His daughter 
was married, in her 16th year, to 
George Foulis of Woodhall and Ra- 
velstone, whose grandson, William 
Foulis of Woodhall, bestowed the ya- 
luable collection of Scotish poetry left 
by George Bannatyne on the Hon. 
William Carmichael of Skirliug, Ad- 
vocate, brother of the Earl of Hynd- 
ford. Allan Ramsay afterwards se- 
lected from it materials for his | 
“Evergreen.” In 1770 Lord Hailes 
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published amore accurate selection 
trom it. In 1772 the Bannatyne 
Manuscript was presented by the 
third Earl of Hyndford to the Advo- 
cates’ Library, in which it is now pre- 
served. Bannatyne wrote himself 
one or two pieces of original poetry, 
but these are of no great merit. 
BANNATYNE, Ricwarp, secre- 
tary to John Knox, and compiler of 
“ Memoriales of Transactions in Scot- 
land from 1569 to 1573,” was, it is sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained, a person /of 
respectahility and learning, and much 
esteemed by the great reformer, 
whose friendship and confidence he 
enjoyed till his death. Very lHttle is 
kmown concerning him, It appears 
probable that he was a descendant of 
the family of which George Banna. 


tyne was a cadet. The name at the 


period in which he Hved was indiffer-_ 
ently written Ballenden, Bellcenden, | 


Ballantyne, Bannatyne, and in older 
writings, Bennachtyne. It is uncer. 
tain whether he belonged to the pro- 
fession of the law, or was a Hcen- 
tiate ofthe church. In the prefatory 
notice to Mr Pitcairn’s edition of the 
“ Memoriaies,’ printed in 1836 for the 
Bannatyne Club, which contains all 
the particulars of Richard Bannatyne’s 


life that can now he ohtained, and to 


which we have been indebted for 
these details, there occurs the follow- 
ing passage : “ Therc is no reason for 
supposing that Bannatyne had ever 
been employed as anauthorised read- 
er or catechist under John Knox. 
Although the first minister of Edin- 
burgh would most likely require the 
services of such an individual to aid 
him in overtaking the laborious but 
important duties of parochial visita- 
tion and catechising, &c., yet it is not 
known that Kuox availed himself of 
the continued personal assistance and 
services of any other person than 
Richard Bannatyne. Butat the same 
time it ought to be remarked, that, 
in the course of the ‘ Memoriales,’ no- 
tice is repeatedly taken of Richard 
Bannatyne having nade appearances 
in the General Assembly, and befure 
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the Kirk Session of Edinburgh, during 

the illness or absence of John Knox; 

and that he was permitted to address 

these courts as a ‘prolocutor’ or 

speaker ;” which he could only have 

done in the capacity of a member, or 

law-agent appearing on behalf of an- | 
other. At the first General Asscm-_ 
hly held after the death of Knox, | 
which took place in November 1572, 
Richard Bannatyne presented a peti- 

tion, or “supplication,” praying that 

he should be appointed by the church | 
to put in order, for their better pre- | 
servation, the papers and scrolls left 

to him by the reformer. The As- 

sembly agreed to his request, and 

granted him “the summ of fourty 

pounds, to be payed off the 1572 years 

crope,” for so doing. Ahout 1375, 

after he had completed the task as-| 
signed to him, Richard Bannatyne be- 
came clerk to Mr Samuel Cockburn, 
of Tempill, or Tempillhall, Advocate, 
in, whose service he remained for thir- 
ty years, and whom he appointed joint 
executor of his last will and testa- 
ment with his only hrother, James 
Bannatyne, merchant in Ayr.. To 
his master’s daughtcr, Alice, he left 
a legacy of two hundred merks, be- 
sides smallcr gifts to his domestics. 
Richard Bannatyne died September 
4, 1605. Ofthe “ Memoriales” there 
are two MSS. extant, understood to 
be transcripts of the original; the 
one in the Library of the University 
of Edinburgh, the other infthe Ad- 
vocates’ Library. From the latter Sir 
Jolin Graham Dalzell published, in 
1806, an octavo voluine, entitled “ Jour- 
nal of the Transactions in Scotland,” 
which excited great intercst from 
the historical value of the contents. 
The University transcript having been 
since that date discovered, Mr Pit- 
cairn had the advantage of collating 
the two with each other, whereby he 
was enabled to produce the first com- 
plete edition of Bamnatyne’s work 
which has yet appeared. The fol- 
lowing graphic and interesting notice 
of Richard Bannatyne, which records 
also one of the latest appearances in 
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the pulpit of John Knox, is taken 
froin the Diary of Mr James Melville, 
1556-1601, priuted at Edinburgh in 
1829. “The town of Edinbruche re- 
covered again, and the guid and hon- 
est men therof retourned to their 
houses. Mr Knox, with his familie, 
past hame to Edinbruche; being in 
Sanet Andros, he was verie weak. I 
saw him everie day of lis doctrine go 
hulie and fear, with a furring of ma- 
triks about his neck, a staffin the an 
hand, and guid godlie Richard Bal- 
lenden, liis seruant, haldin vpe the 
uther oxtar, from the Abbay to the 
paroche kirke, and be the said Rich- 
art, and another seruant, lifted vpe to 
the pipet, whar le behouit to lean at 
his first entrie; bot or he had done 
with his sermont, he was sa active and 
vigorous, that he was lyke to ding 
that pulpit in blads, and flie out of it! 
sa, soone efter his eoming to Fdin- 
brueche, he beeam nnable to preatch ; 
and sa instituting in his roum, be the 
ordinar calling of the kirk and the 
cougregation, Mr James Lawsone, lie 
tuik him to his chamber, and most 
happelie and comfortablic departed 
this lyf.” Bannatyne’s attachment 
to the reformer, aud high apprecia- 
tion of his character, are well illns- 
trated in the following anecdote, 
When Knox was aceused by Robert 
Hamilton of St Andrews, of being “as 
great a murtherer as any Hamilton in 
Scotland, and, therefore, suld not ery 
out so fast against murtherers, he be- 
ing privy to an attempt to assassinate 
Darnley at Perth,” he challenged the 
accuser to make good his charge, and 
Hamilton at once retracted it. Upon 
which Bannatyne said to him, “ Gif J 
Imew iny maister to be sic a man, T 
wold uot serve him for all the geir 
iu Sanct Andrews.” — 
BANNATYNE, Sr Wirtiram 
Mac.rop, Knight, one of the Sena- 
tors of the College of Justice, the de- 
sceudant of an ancient and honour- 
able family, was born January 26, 1743. 
Ue received a liberal education, and 
/ was admitted Advoeate Jauuary 22, 
| 1765. While at the bar he deservedly 
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acquired the character of a sound and 
able lawyer. Among lis intimate 
friends were Blair, Mackenzie, Cul- 
len, Erskine, Abereromby, and Craig. 
Ne was a contributor to the Mirror 
and Lounger, and was the last survi- 
vor of that illustrious band of men 
of genius who shed so bright a lus- 
tre on the periodical literature of 
Scotland, about tle end of the eight- 
eenth century. Ile was also one of, 
the original founders and promoters 
of the Highland Society of Scotland, 
In private life, his benevolent and 
amiable qualities of heart and mind, 
and his rich store of literary and his- 
torical anecdote, endeared him to a 
numerous and highly distinguished 
eircle of friends. On the death of 
Lord Swinton, in 1799, he was pro- 
moted to the beneh, and took his 
seat as Lord Bannatyne, on the 16th 
May of that year. He retired in 1823, 
and was succeeded by the late Lord 
Eldin. He died at Whitefoord Honse, 
Canongate, Ediuburgh, November 30, 
1833, in his 91st year. 

BARBOUR, Barner, or Barpar, 
Joun, an eminent historical poet, was 
born at Aberdeen, according to Lord 
Nailes, about 1316; other authorities 
say 1330, He studied for the chureh, 
aud in 1356 was promoted by David 
HW. to the Archdeaconry of Aber- 
deen. Iu August 1357, on the appli- 
cation of the Scotish King, Edward 
HI. grauted him permission to visit 
Oxford, with three scholars in his 
company, but there is no evidence 
that he ever studied there, Iu Sep- 
tember ofthat year he was appointed 
by the Bishop of his dioeese one of 
the commissiouers to deliberate at 
Kdinburgb concerning the ransom of 
David 11,, then a captive in England. 


In November 1364 he received 
another safe-coudnect to Oxford. In 
1368 he hada similar passport. It 


has been coujectured that his repeat- 
ed visits to that university were for 
the purpose of consulting books and 
conferring with learned ‘men. In 
1365 he appears to have visited St 
Deunis, uear Paris, iu company with 
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six knights, his atteudants, it is sup- 
posed tor a religious purpose, as the 
King ot England granted them a safe- 
eonduct through his dominions. hi 
February 1373.4, his name appears iu 


the list of auditors of the Scotish Ex- 
' chequer. 


aAt the desire, it is said, of 
King David, he composed his poem of 


_“ The Bruee, or the History of Robert 


I. Ring of Scotland;” which he finish- 
ed, as he himself ‘informs us, in 1375. 
Some writers say that he received a 
pension for it from the King, which 
he bestowed to build an hospital at 
Aberdeen; but there does not seem 
to be any authority for either state- 
ment. He is known to have had two 
peusions, one of ten pound Scots from 
the customs of Aberdeen, hmited to 


_his life, and another of twenty shil- 


lings from the rents of that city, as a 
reward for the compilation of “ The 


' Bruce,” which at his death he bestow- 


ed on the ehapter of the cathedral 
ehurch of his native city for a mass 
to be sung for his soul’s repose. 
Barbour died about the end of 1395, at 
an advanced age. lis celebrated 
poem has long been considered valu- 
able as an historieal record. It con- 
tains copious details of the glorious 
exploits of Robert the Bruce, and his 
heroic companions inarms. The first 
known edition of “The Bruce” was 
published at Edinburgh in 1616, but an 


_ earlier edition is believed to have ex- 


isted. There have been about twenty 
editions inall; tte work having been 
several times reprinted both at Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. The best edi- 
tions are Pinkerton’s, with notes and 
a glossary, printed fronia MS, in tlic 
Advocates’ Library, dated 1459, three 
volumes 8yvo, London, 1760; and Dr 
Jamieson’s, 4to, Edinburgh, 1820. 
Taking the total merits of this work 
together, Pinkerton says that “he 
prefers it to the early exertions of 
even the Itatian muse, to the melan- 
eholy sublimity of Dante, and the 
amorous quaintness of Petrarca.” 
Barbour, who was contemporary with 


Gower and Chaucer, wrote better 





English than either of these poets; 
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his language being more intelligible 
to a modern reader than is that ofany 
poet of the I4th century. The fol- 
lowing affords a very favourable 
specimen of his style, and of his talent 
at rural description :— 


This was in midst of month of May, 
When birdis sing on ilka s;.ray, 

Melland their notes, with seemly soun, 
For softness of the sweet seasoun; 

And leavis of the branchis spreeds, 

And blossomis bright, beside them breeds, 
And fieldis strawed are with flow'rs 

Well savouring of seir colours; 

And all things worthis, blytb, and gay. 


Barbour was celebrated in his own 
times for his learning and genius; but 
the humanity of his sentiments, and 
the liberality of his views, were much 
in advance of hisage. His descrip- 
tion of Freedom is highly dignified 
and poetical :— 


A! fredome is a nobil tbing ! 
Fredome mayss a man to haiff liking, 
Fredome all solace to man giffis 

He levys at ess that frely levys, 

A noble bart may haiff nane ess, 

No ellys nocht that may bim pless, 
Gyff fredome failythe ; for fre liking 
Is ybarnyt our all othir thing. 

Na he tbat ay hass levyt fre, 

May noebt knaw weill the propyrte, 
The angyr, na the wrechyt dome 
That is cowplyt to foule thyrldome, 
Bot gyif he had assayit it, 

Tban all perquer be suld it wyt, | 
And suld think fredome mar to pryss | 
Than all tbe gold in warld that is. 


From some passages in Wyntoun’s 
Chronicle, it las been supposed that | 
Barbour also composed a Gencalogi- 
val History of the Kings of Scotland, 
but no part of this is. known to be ex- 
tant. 

BARCLAY, AunxanDer, an cle- 
gant poet of the 16th century, is men. 
tioned by Bishop Bale, Dr Bulleyn, 
Hfolinshed, and Ritson, as a native of | 
Scotland, although Pitts, Wood, and | 
some other Wugtish writers, claim | 
him for Englaud. From his writings 
it appears that he spent some of his 
cartier days at Croydon in Surrey. 
About 1495 he went to Oriel College, 
Oxford, where, or at Cambridge, he | 
received Jris education, and took his 
degree of D.D. Going afterwards to | 
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the Continent, he acquired a know- 
ledge of the Dutch, German, Italian, 
and Frencli languages. On hisreturn 
to England he centered the church, 
and was iu 1508 a prebendary of St 


Mary, Ottery, Devonshire. Snbsc- 
queutly le became first a Benedictine 
monk of Ely, and afterwards a Fran- 
eiscan monk at Canterbury. On tlie 
dissolution of the monasteries in 
1539, lre joined the new religion, and 
was presented to tle Hving of Great 
Baddow, in Essex. In 1546 he was 
Viear of Wokey, in Somersctshire, 
and in 1552 Rector of All Hallows, 
London, He diedatn very advanced 
age at Croydon, Surrey, in June 1552. 
He is considered one of the improvers 
of English literature; and his indus- 
try in enriching the language with 
translations, written ina purer style 
than belonged to that period, is much 
commended. There is no complete 
catalogue of his works. His chief 
production is a satire, entitled “The 
Ship of Fools,” a translation or imita- 
tion of a German poem by Scbastian 
Brandt, ealled Nuvis Stultifera, print- 
ed iu 1497. He also translated Sal- 
lust’s History of the Jugurthine War, 
published in 1557. His Eclogues are 
the carlicst specimens of pastoral 
poetry in the English language. 
BARCLAY, Joun, founder of the 
religious seet of the Bereans, boru in 
1734, was the son of Mr Ludovic Bar- 
clay, farmer, parish of Muthill, Perth- 
shire. Being designed for the church, 
he was sent to St Andrews, wherc he 
took the degrec of A.M. He attend- 
ed the divinity class inSt Mary’s Col- 
lege; aud while there espoused and 
advocated some of the peculiar doc- 
trines then broached by Dr Archibald 
Campbell, Professor of Church flis- 
tory in that University; the chief of 
which was, that the knowledge of the 
existence of God is derived from reve- 
lation, and not from nature. On the 
27th September 1759 he was, by the 
Presbytery of Auchterarder, licensed 
to preach the gospel; and was for 
some time assistant to the Rev. Mr 
Jobson of Errol. Having imbibed 
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some of the sentiments of Mr Jolin 
Glass, minister of Tealing, the found. 
er of the Glassites, he was obliged to 
quit Errol, In June 1763 he became 
assistant to Mr Anthony Dow, mini- 
ster of Fecttercairn, where he re- 
mained for uine years, and where le 
was very popularasa!preacher. In 
1766 lie published part of a Para- 
phrase of the whole Book of Psalms, 
which he had composed, accompanicd 
with “A Dissertation on the best 
means of interpreting that portion of 
the Canon of Scripture.” From his 
peculiar views, the Presbytery of For- 
doun, in consequence of this publi- 
cation, cited him to appear at their. 
bar, where he defended himself with 
ability and success. Ie afterwards | 
published a small work, cutitled “Re- | 
joiee Evermore, or Christ All in> 
All;” in which he repeated those doc- 
trines which were decined heretical. 
In consequence of which, the presby- 
tery appointed one of their own body 
to read publicly in the chureh of Fet- 
tereairna warning against the danger- 
ous doctrines that he preached; but 
withoutinjuring his popularity or use- 
fulness. In 1769 he published one of 
the largest of his treatises, under the 
title of “Without Faith, Without God, 
oran Appeal to God concerning lis 
own Existeuce.” In summer 1769 he 
addressed a Letter, on the “ Eternal 
Generations of the Sou of God,” to 
Messrs Smith aud Ferrier, two clergy- 
men of the Church of Scotland, who 
had separated from it, and become 
Glassites. In 1771 he published a 
Letter “Onthe Assuranee of Faith;” 
aud also “ A Letter on Prayer,” the 
latter addressed to an Independent 
congregation in Scotland. On the 
death of Mr Dow in 1772, the Presby- 
tery of Fettercairn prohibited Mr) 
Barclay from preacliug iu the kirk 
of Fettercairn; and refused him the 
usual certificate of character ou quit- | 
ting their bounds. Having in consc- 
quence left the Church of Scotland, he | 
went to Newcastle, and was ordained — 
there October 12, 1773. He after-_ 
wards proceeded to Edinburgh, where 
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| acongregation had been formed, hold- 
| ing his pecnlar seutiments, and was 
their pastor for about three years, 
: Subsequently, in order to disseminate 
his principles, he repaired to London, 
where he preached for nearly two 
years, He also preached at Bristol 
‘and other places in England. At 
Edinburgh he published an edition 
of his works in three vols, In 1783 
he brought out a small work for the 
use of the Berean churches, entitled 
“The Epistle tothe Hebrews Para- 
phrased,” with acollection of Psalms 
_and Songs from his other works, He 
died of apoplexy, July 29, 1798. 
BARCLAY, Joun, M.D., a distin- 
guished anatomist, the nephew of 
John Barclay the Berean, was born in 
1760. He was a native of Cairu in 
Perthshire, where his father was a 
farmer. He first studied divinity at 
St Andrews, and was by the Presby- 
_ tery of Dunkeld licensed asa preach- 
er, In 1789 he repaired to Edinburgh 
in the capacity of tutor to the family 


of Sir Janes Campbell of Aberuchill, 
whose daughter he afterwards mar- 
ried, and began to study medicine, 
partieularly turning his attention to 
anatomy, both human and compara- 


tive. He became assistantto Mr 
John Bell, and in 1796 took the de- 
gree of M.D. He afterwards studied 
for some time under the late Dr Mar- 
shall of London, an eminent teacher 
of anatomy. In November 1797 he 
began his carcer as an anatomical 
‘lecturer in Edinburgh. In 1803 he 
published a Nomenclature, with the 
View of rendcring the langnage of 
anatomy more accurate and precise ; 
but although this work displayed 
much talent and learning, it was not 
generally adopted. %In 1808 he pnb- 
lished a “ Treatise on the Muscular 
Motions of the Human Body.’ Tn 
| 1812 appeared his “ Description of the 
Arteries of the Human Body,” Lis 
last publication was an “ Enquiry into 
the Opinions, Ancient and Modern, 
| concerning Life and Organization.” 
All his works were dedicated to 
| Dr Thomas Thomson, Professor of 
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Chemistry in the University of Glas- 
gow. He died at Edinburgh, August 
21, 1826. His introductory lectures, 
revised by himself before his death, 
containing a valuable abridgment of 
the history of anatomy, were pub- 
lished by Sir George Ballingall, M.D, 
aficr his decease. The article Phy- 
siology, in the third edition of the | 
Encyclopedia Britannica, was written | 
by Dr Barclay. It was principally on 
his recommendation that the High- 
land Society of Scotland established a 
veterinary school in Edinburgh. His 
anatomical collection, now known as 


| the Barclayan Museum, was bequeath- 


ed to the Royal College of Surgeons 
of that city. 

BARCLAY, Ronert, of Urie, the 
Apologist of the Quakers, was born 
December 23, 1648, at Gordonstown, 
shire of Moray, or, according to one 
authority, at Edinburgh, but this is 
incorrect. He belonged to an an- 
eient and honourable family, His fa- 
ther was Colonel David Barclay, the 
son of the last Laird of Maithers, and 
his mother, Catharine Gordon, was 
the daughter of Sir Robert Gordon | 
of Gordonstown, Baronet. His father 
sent him, when young, to Paris, to be 
educated under the care of his uncle, 
the Principal of the Scots College | 
there. Waving by his influcnee be- | 
come a Roman Catholic, he was im- 
mediately recalled liome. In 1666 
his tather cinbraced the peculiar prin- 
ciples of the Quakers; and two years 
afterwards young Barclay adopted the 
same doctrines, and soon distinguish- 
ed himself by his talents and zea] in 
their vindication. Andrew Jaffray, 
one of the Friends, thus writes of him: 
— “A little after his coming out of | 
the age of minority, as it is calle ], he 
was made willing, inthe day of God's 
power, to give up his body asa sign 
and wonder to this generation, and 
to deny hiniselfand all iu hin as a man 
so far as to become n fool, for his 
sake whomhe loved, in going in sack- 
cloth and ashes through the chicf 
streets of the city of Aberdeen, be- 
sides some services at several steeple 
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houses, and some sufferings iu prison 
for the truth’s sake.”  Tlis first 
treatise, written with great vigour, 
was published at Aberdeen in 1670. 
It was entitled “ Truth cleared of 
Caluinnies,” in answer to a book 
against the Quakers, by the Rev. 
William. Mitchell, who carried on 
a controversy with Barelay on the 
subjeet of the new religion. Iu 
1673 he published “ A Cateelrism 
and Confession of Faith,” explanatory 
of the doetrines of the Quakers, lis 
publieations, which were numerous, 
involved him in eontroversi:d dis- 
putes with the students of Aberdeen 
and others, and he was not slow to 
guiswer opponents. His great work, 
considered the standard of Quaker- 
isin, entitled “An Apology for the 
true Christian Divinity, as the same is 
held forth and preaebed by the people 
called in seorn Quakers,” appeared in 
1675. It was written and published 
in Latin, “for the information of 
strangers,” but the author himself 
translated it into EngBsh, “for the 
benefit of his countrymen.” In an 
introduetory address to Charles IT. he 
pleads for toleratiou to the new seet 
in the following emphatie terms :— 
“Thou hast tasted of prosperity and 
adversity; thou knowesf what it is to 
be bauished thy uative country, to be 
overruled as well as to rule, and sit 
upon the throne; and being oppressed, 
thou hast reason to know how hate- 
ful the oppressor is to God aud man. 
If, after all these warnings and adver- 
tisements, tbou dost not turn unto 
the Lord with all tby heart, but for- 
get him who remembered three in thy 
distress, and give up thyself to lust 
and yanity, surely great will be thy 
condemnation.” The Apology was re- 
printed at Amsterdam, and translated 
inte the German, Duteb, Freneh, and 
Spanish languages. It received many 
answers, as it was uot conceived difli- 
eult to overturn its strange and un- 
usual theories. Barelay’s name as 
the apostle of the Quakers was now 
exteusively known, and, partly ac- 
companied by the celebrated William 
4) 








Penn, he travelled into England, 
Holland, and Germany, disseminating 
the principles of the Society of 
Vriends, and was everywhere re- 
ecived with great respeet. About 
the end of 1677 he addressed an Epis- 
tle and “ Friendly Advice” on public 
ailuirs to the ministers of the differ- 
ent states ot Europe then assembled 
at Nimeguen. In 1679, Charles 11., 
who, itis probable, considered him a 
harmiess entlmsiast, granted hiin a 
charter under the Great Seal erecting 
his lands of Urie into a free barony; | 
and in 1682, the proprietors of East 
Jersey, in North America, appoimted 
him Governor of that province, be- 
stowing upon lim 5000 acres of Jand 
above his proprietary share; but he 
never went out, having the power to 
nominateadeputy. The last othis pro- 
duetions was a long letter in Latin, ad- 
dressvd to a person of quality in Elol- 
land, “On the Possibility of an Inward 
and Immediate Revelation,” published 
in 1686. From that year till his death, 
exeepting on one or two oceasions, he 
may be said to have lived in retire- 
ment at Urie, where he died August 
3, 1690, in the 42d year of his age. [IIe 
possessed great natural abilities,| 
whieh were mueh improved by the 
superior elassieal edueatiou he had | 
received ; these, joined to a strong 
understauding, with a ligh degree of | 
enthusiasm, and much aetivity and 
energy, admirably fitted him for the 
extraordinary career which he pur- 
sued. He had been several times in 
prison; but this did not damp his 
ardour, or hinder him from vindi- 
eating his opinious, and making pro- 
selytes on all oeeasions that offered. 
Besides the works above named, he 
wrote, while imprisoued in Aberdeen, 
a treatise “On Universal Love.” He 
also published various tracts in sup- 
port of his doctrines, or in answer to 
adversaries. He had married, in 
February 1670, Christian Mollison, 
the daughter of a merehant in Aber- 
deen, by whom he had seven children, 
all of whom survived lim for fifty 
years. The last of them, Mr David | 
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! Barelay, a mercer in Cheapside, suc- 
' cessively entertained the three first 
Georges, Kings of England, when 
. they visited the city ou Lord Mayor’s 
| day. Barelay hada high opinion of 
James II., who, on his accession, had 
| granted toleration tothe Quakers. In 
1638, shortly before that infatuated 
tuonarch’s dethronement, being at 
court one day, he was standing with 
his Majesty at a window, when the 
| King observed, that “the wind was 
, tbeu fair for the Prince of Orange to 
; come over.” Barclay replied, “Jt was 
hard that no expedient could be found 
to satisfy the people.” On which 
the King said, “ Ile would do anything 
becoming a gentleman, except part- 
i ing with liberty of couseience, whieh 
\ he neyer would do whilst lhe Hved.” 
! That liberty of conscience which he 
claimed.for himself, he unrighteously, 
_ as well as unwisely, denied to others. 
' BARCLAY, Wittiam, a learned 
civilian, descended from one of the 
best families in Scotland, was born in 
( Aberdeenshire in 1541. His pros- 
| pects of preferment at home being 
blighted with the dethronemeut of 
Mary Queen of Scots, by whom he 
| was patronised, he went to Franee, 
and studied law at Bourges, where he 
took the degree of LL.D. Onthere- 
commendation of his relative, Ed. 
mund Hay, the Jesuit, the Duke of 
{ Lorraine, who had lately founded the 
, University of Pont-a-Mousson, ap- 
pointed him the first Professor of Civil 
Law in that institution, and made him 
Connscllor of State aud Master of 
} Requests. In 154] he married Anne 
de Malleville, by whom he had his son 
_ John, (the subject of the next article,) 
| whom-the Jesuits endeavoured to se- 
) duce into their society; but this be 
| ing opposed by his father, they influ_ 
; enced the Duke against him, and he 
quitted Lorraine in conseqnence. 
Coining to London, James 1. is said to 
have offered him a place in the conn- 
cil, with a pension, on the condition 
{of his becoming a member of the 
» Church of England, which he dectin- 
ed, In 160%, returning into France, 
. 5l 
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he became the Professor of Civil 
Law at the University of Angers. 
died there in 1606. He wrote in La- 
tin, Commentaries on the Pandects; 
a Treatise on Regal Power, in which 
he zealously contends for the Divine 
Right of Kings; a Treatise on the 
Power of the Pope, in which he 
proves that his Holiness has no autho- 
rity over sovereigus in temporal inat- | 
ters; and a Commentary on the Life of 
Agricola, by Tacitus. He carried his 
taste for external pomp toan unusual - 
extent. When he went tothe Univer- | 
sity to lecture, he was dressed in “a 
rich robe, lined with ermine,” with 
amassy chain of gold about his neck, 
having his son on his right hand, pre- 
ceded by one servant, and followed by 


-two others bearing his train ! 


BARCLAY, Joy, son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Pont-a-Mousson, } 
January 28, 1582; and altbough not a/ 
native of Scotland, is usually included 
in Scotish Biographies. He was edu- 
cated in the Jesuits’ College, in his 
native town, At the age of nineteen, 
he publislied Annotations on the The- | 
bais of Statius. The early indica- 
tions of genius which he displayed in- 
dueed the Jesuits to solicit him to 
enter into their order. His rejection 
of their offers, in which he was coun- 
tenaneed by his father, was the cause 
of their quitting Lorraine in 1603. 
Ife accompanied his father to Lon- 
don, and haying presented his Kalen- 
de Januarie as a poetical offering to 
James [., he was much noticed by the 
King, to whom he dedicated his “ Hu- 
phormion,” a Latin romance, of a half- | 
political, lalf-satirieal nature, which 
is particularly severe upou the Jc- 
snits. Ile went with his father to ; 
Angers, but returned to London in 
1605, in hopes of obtaining some pre- | 
ferment at Court. Being disap. 
pointed, he removed to Paris, where 
he married Lonisa, danglter of Mi- 
chael Debonnaire. 1n 1606 he fixed 
his abode in London, where he pub- 
lished his “Satyricon,” dedicated to 
the Karl of Salisbury; also a brief 
narrative of the Gunpowder Plot. 
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In 1614 appeared his Icon Animarum, 
forming tbe fourth part of his Sv- 
tyricon. The object of the work was 
to delineate the manners and charac- 
teristies of the different nations of 
Europe; and he has not forgotten to 
extol, in high terms, the genius and 
eharacter of the people of Seotland, 
the land of his fathers, In 1615 
Barelay quitted England with his 
family, and went first to Paris, and 
afterwards to Rome, haying heen 
invited thither by Pope Paul V. 
Mere ke published, with the view of 
recommending hinscelf to the heads of 
the Churel, his “ TParuesis,” or an 
exhortation to Seetarians, It was at 
Rome that he wrote his celebrated 
Latin Romance, entitled “ Argenis,” 
first published after his death at Paris 
in 1621, Itisa political Allegory, con- 
taining allusions tothe state of Kurope 
at the time, and especially France dur- 
ing the civil wars of the seventcenth 
eentury. It has heen translated into 
the English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, and eyen into the Polish, 
Swedish, Islandic, and other lan. 
guages. Buarelay, who for recreation 
cultivated 2 small garden, was aftlicted 
with that passion for tulips whieh at 
that time overspread Europe, and 
whieltis known under the name of the 
Tulipo-mania, He “had it to that ex- 
cess,” says Lord Hailes, who wrote a 
sketch of his life, “ that he placed two 
mastiffs as sentinels in his garden; and 
yather than abandon his favourite 
flowers, chose to continuc his resi- 
dence in an ill-aired andunwholesome 
habitation.” He died at Rome of the 
stone, August I2, 1621, aged 39. Besides 
the works above mentioned, he wrote 
an Apology for his Euphormion; and 
a Defenee of his Father's Book on 
the Power of the Pope against an 
attack of Cardinal Bellarmin, who, 
however, on his going to reside at 
Roine, treated him with kindness. He 
left au unpublished History of the 
Conquest of Jc rusalem by the Franks, 
and some fragments of a General Llis- 
tory of Europe. In the notes to 
Marmion, Sir Walter Seott has quoted 
h2 
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a singular story of romantic chivalry 


from the Euphormion. Barclay left 
two sons and two daughters. Ilis 
wife, from excess of affection, some- 
times annoyed him with her jealonsy. 
There was something romantic in 
her feelings regarding him. After 
his death, she erected a monument 
with his bust in marble at the elmirch 
of St Lorenzo, on the road to Tivoli; 
but on learning tbat Cardinal Bar- 
be1ini lad there put up a similar 
monument in hononr of his precep- 
tor, shire said, “ My lrusband was a man 
of family, and famous in the literary 
world; 1 will not sufter him to remain 
on a Jevel with a base and obseure 
pedagogue !” and indignantly eaused 
her husband's bust to bereimoved. A 
translation of “ Argenis,” hy Clira 
Reeve, authoress of the “Old Eng- 
lish Baron,” appeared in 1762, under 
the title of the Phenir, being that 
lady‘s first work. 

BARRY, Grorer, D.D., the: 
author of the History of the Orkney ' 
Islands, a native of Berwickshire, 
was born in 1748. We studied for the 
ministry at the College of Edinburgh ; 
and having become private tutor to 
the sons of some gentlemen in Ork. } 
ney, he was, by their patronage, ap- 
pointed seeond minister of Kirkwall. 
About 1796 he was translated to the 
island and parish of Shapinshay. The 
statistical acconnt of his two parishes, 
inserted in Sir John Sinelair's Statis- 
tical Reports, first brought him into 
notice. In consequence of his zeal 
and efficiency in the education of 
youth in his parish, the Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge in 
Seotland, about 1800, elected him one 
of their members, and gave him a 
superintendence over their schools 
at Orkney. Soon after, the University 
of Edinburgh conferred upon him 
the degree of D.D, His valuable 
“Tlistory otf the Orkney Islands,” 
comprehending an aceount of their 
present as well as their ancient state, 
on which he had been engaged for 
some years, was not published till af- 
He died May 14, 1805. 
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BASSANTIN, James, an entnent 
astronomer and mathematician, the 
son of the Laird of Bassantin, in the 
_ Merse, was born iu the reign of James 
LV.; and, after studying wathematies 
‘at the Uuiversity of Glasgow, he tra- 
yelled for farther information on the 
Continent. He subsequently went to 
{ Paris, where for some years he taught 
‘mathematics inthe University. He 
returned to Scotland in 1562. The 
prevailing delusion of that age, parti- 
cularly in France, was a belief in ju- 
| dicial astrology. In his way home 
through England, as we learn from 
Sir James Melville’s Memoirs, he met 
' with his brother, Sir Robert Melville, 
_ who was at that time engaged, on the 
part of the unfortunate Mary, in en- 
deavouring to effect a meeting be- 
tween her and Ekzabeth; when he 
predicted that all his effurts would be 
in vain; “for, first, they will ueuer 
meit togither, and uext, there will 
nevir be bot disecembling and secret 
hattrent (hatred) for a whyle, and at 
| length captivity and utter wrak for 
{our Quen by England.” Melville’s 
answer was, that he could not eredit 
| such news, which he looked upon as 

“false, ungodly, and unlawful;’ on 
{which Bassantin replied, “Sa far as 
Melanthon, wha was a godly theo- 
‘ logue, has declared and written anent 
| the naturall seyenees, that are law- 
‘full and daily red in dyvers Christ- 
jan Universities ; in the quhilkis, as in 

all othir artis, God geves to some less, 
| to some mair and clearer knawledge 
than till othirs; be the quhilk knaw 
ledge J have also that at length, 
j that the kingdom of England salt 
| of rycht fall to the crown of Scot- 
, land, and that ther are some born 
! at this instant that satl bruik lands 
and heritages in England. Bot, alace, 
it will cost many their lyves, and many 
, bluidy battailes wil be fouchen first, 
and the Spaniartis will be helpers, 
and will takea part to themselves for 
ther labours.” The first part of Bas- 
santin’s prediction, which he might 
very well have hazarded fromm what 
he may have known of Elizabeth's 
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character and disposition, aud also 
frow the fact that Mary was the next 
heir to the Euglish throne, proved 
true; the latter portion showed, in 
the result, how little faith should be 
placed in the pseudo-scicuce of astro- 
logy, which is now exploded. Bas- 
santin was a zealous Protestant anda 
supporter of the Regent Murray, He 
died iu 1568, His principal work is a 
Treatise or Discourse on Astronouny, 
written in French, which was trans- 
lated iuto Latin by John Tornesius, 
(M. de Tournes,) and published at 
Genevain 1599. He wrote four other 
treatises. Although well versed for 
his time in what are called the exaet 
sciences, Bassantin, or, as his name is 
sometimes spclt, Bassantoun, had re- 
ceived no part of a classical educa- 
tion. Vossius observes, that his As- 
trouomical Discourse was written in 
very bad French, and that the au- 
thor knew “neither Greek nor Latin, 
but only Scotch.” Bassantin’s Pla- 
netary System was that of Ptolemy. 
BASSOL, Jouy, the favourite dis- 
ciple of Duns Scotus, was born, ac- 
cording to Mackenzie, in the reign of 
Alexander I]I. In his younger ycars 
he apphed himself to the study of 
philosophy and the belles lettres, 
after which he went to the University 
of Oxford, where he studied theology 
under Duns Scotus; with whom, in 
the year 1304, he removed to Paris, 





versity there. In 1313 he entered 
the order of the Minorites. Being 
afterwards sent by the general of his 
order to Rheims, he applied himself 
to the study of medicine there, and 
taught philosophy for seven or cight 
years in that city. In 1322 he was 
sent to Mechlin, in Brabant, where 
he taneht theology. Te died there 
in 1347, JIlis master, Duns Scotus, 
had snech a high opinion of hin, 
that, when he taught inthe schools, 
he usually said, that “}fonly Joannes 
| Bassiolis were present, he had a suf. 
ficient auditory.” The only work he 

wrote was entitled “ Connunentaria 
seu Lectura in Quatuor Libros Sen- 
! 











and studied for some time in the Uui- | 
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tentiarum,” folio, which, with some 
miscellancous treatises in philosophy 
and medicine, was published in Paris 
in 1517. Bassol was a man of great 
learning, and, in lecturing or writing, 
he handled his subjeet with so inueh 
order and method, that he was styled 
Doctor Ordinatissimus, or the most 
orderly doctor; tor, at that period, 
eminent seholars and divines were 
distinguished by such titles. It was 
objeeted to him, however, that, in 
eomimon with most of the schoolmen 
of that and the suceeeding age, he 
was too subtile and nice in obscure 
questions; for they were fond of pro- 
posing objections that could never 
have occurred toany but themselves. 
So snbtile, indeed, was one of them, 
ealled “ The Caleulator,’ that Car- 
dan, an old author, says, only one of 
his arguments was enough to puzzle 
all posterity; and that, when he grew 
old, he wept because he could not un- 
derstand his own books! 

BAXTER, Anxprew, an ingenious 
inctaphysieal writer, tlre son of a mer- 
chant in Old Aberdeen, was born 

| there in 1686 or 1687. He was educat- 
ed in King’s College iu his native 
city, and afterwards became a private 
tutor, and among his pupils were 
Lords Gray and Blantyre, and Mr 
Hay of Drummelzier. About 1730 
he published “ An Enquiry into the 
Nature of the Human Soul,’ wherein 
its immortality is evineed froin the 
principles of reason and philosopliy. 
| The work, which originally appeared 
Without a date, was praised in high 
terms by Dr Warburton. In 1741 he 
went abroad with Mr Hay, having also 
the charge of. Lord Blantyre, and re- 
mained for some years at Utrecht, his 
wife and family in the meantime re- 
siding at Berwick-upon-Tweed. He 
contracted avery extensive aequaint- 
anee on the Continent, and could 
speak the Freneh, Dutch, and Ger- 
man languages fluently. He also 
wrote and read the Italian and Spanish. 
| It is related of him, that, during the 
whole of his residence at Utreeht, he 


| presided at the Ordinary, which was 
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frequented by all the young English 
gentlemen there, with much gaiety 
and politeness, and in such a mauner 
as gavo general satisfaction. In 1747 
he returned to Seotland, and resided 
at Whittingham in East Lothian, till 
his death, which took place April 23, 
1750, aged 63. He left a widow, the 
daughter of a clergyman in Ber- 
wickshire, three danghters, and one 
son. Ile wrote, for the use of his pu- 
pils, a Latin Treatise, entitled “ Ma- 
tho, sive Cosmotheoria puerilis Dia- 
logus,” which he afterwards trans- 
lated into English, and published in 
two vols. 8vo. In 1750 appeared an 
Appendix to his “ Enquiry into the Na- 
ture of tho Human Soul,” in whiclt lhe 
endeavours to answer the objections 
that had been advaneed against his 
notions of the vis inertia of matter, by 
Mr Colin Maclaurin, in his “ Account 
of Sir Isaac Newton's Philosophical 
Discourses.’ Hume also controvert- 
ed his arguments. Mr Baxter dedi- 
eated the Appeudix to his Enquiry to 
the celebrated John Wilkes, whose ac- 
quaintanee he had made on the Conti- 
nent, and with whom he kept up a 
correspondence till within a short 
time before his death. 

BAXTER, Witrniam, an eminent 
eritie and grammarian, nephew to the 
preeeding, was born in 1650. He 
published excellent editions of “ Ana- 
ereon” and “Horace.” He was the 
author ofa “ Latin Grammar,” which 
appeared in 1679, and had eommeneed 
a “Glossary of the Roman Antiqui- 
ties,” but proceeded no farther than 
the letter A; itwas printed in 1726. 
He died in 1723. 

BAYNE, ALEXANDER, of Rires, 
first Professor of the Municipal Law 
of Seotland, was the son of John 
Bayne of Logie, Fife, deseended from 
the old Fifeshire family of Tulloch, to 
whom ho was served heir in general, 
October 8, 1700. On the 10th of July 
1714 he was admitted advocate. In 
January 1722 the Faculty appointed 
him senior curator of the Advocates’ 
Library, and on 28th November suc- 
ceeding he was elected by the Town- 
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Council to the Chair of Scots Law, 
which in that year was first institut- 
ed in the University of Edinburgh. 
In the Council Register of that date 
there is the following entry: “Mr 
Alexander Bayne having represented 
how mucli it would be for the inter- 
est of the nation and of this city, to 
have a Professor of the Law of Scot- 
land placed in the University of this 
city, not only for teaching the Scots 
Law, but also for qualifying of writ- 
ers tohis Majesty’s Signet ; and be- 


| ing fully apprised of the fitness and 


qualifications of Mr Alexander Bayne 
of Rires, Advocate, to discharge such | 
a province; therefore, the council 
elect him to be Professor of the Law 
of Scotland in the University of this 
city.” Although the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates at first looked coldly upon the 
erection of the chair of Scots Law, 
they soon began to be convinced 


that it was caleulated to work a be- 
neficial change on the course of cxain- 
ination for the bar, and on the system 
of legal study. 


In January 1724 the 
Dean of Faculty, Mr Robert Dundas 
of Arniston, afterwards Lord Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session, propos- 
ed to the Faculty, that all eutrants 
should, previons to their admission, 
undergo a trial, not only in the civil 
law, as heretofore, bunt also in the 
municipal law of Scotland; and 
though this was long resisted, it was 
at length determined, by Act of Sede- 
runt, February 28, 1750. Inthe begin- 
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| in 1710. 
| his education at the parish school, 





ning of 1726, Bayne retired from the of- 
fice of senior curator of the library, 
and the same year he published the 
first edition of Sir Thomas Hope's dfi- 
nor Prarticks, a work of great legal 
learning, which lad lain nearly a cen- 


| turyin mannscript, to which was add- 


ed by Professor Bayne, “ A Discourse 
on the Rise and Progress of the Law 
of Scotland, and the Method of Study- 
ing it.” In 1731 he published a small 
volume of“ Notes” for the usc of the 
students attending his chair, formed 
out of his lectures, and which prove 
that he was thoroughly acquainted 
not only with the Roman Jurispru- 
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dence, but also with the ancient com- 
mon law. About the samc time, he 
published another small volume, en- 
titled “Institutions of the Criminal 
Law of Scotland,” also for the use of 
lis studeuts. He died in June 1737, 
when Mr Erskine of Carnock was ap- 
pointed his successor. He had married 
Mary, a younger daughter of Anne, 
only surviving child of Sir William 
Bruce of Kinross, by her second 
husband, Sir John Carstairs of Kil- 
conquhar, and by her he had three 
sons and two daughters. 

BAYNE, or BAINE, James, A.M, 
an eminent minister of the Relief | 
Communion, tlie sou of the minister | 
of Bonhill, Dunbartonshire, was born 
He received the first part of 


and afterwards studied for the church 
at the University of Glasgow. Having 
become a licensed preacher, he was | 
presented by the Duke of Montrose 
to the church of Killearn, the adjoin- | 
ing parish to Bonhill. He subsc-!| 
quently undertook acollegiate charge 
in the High Church of Paisley. The’ 
Presbytery having taken up a dispute 
which occurred in the Session be- 
tween him and his colleague, Dr 
Wotherspoon, regarding the election 
of a precentor, and their dccisiou | 
being unfavourable to him, he accept- | 
cd a charge uuder the Relief body, 
and on February 13, 1766, he was in- 
ducted as the minister of College 
Street Chapel, Edinburgh, theu new- 
ly ereeted. Being deposed by the 
ensning Gencral Assembly, he issued 
a pamphlet against the sentence. In} 
1770 he published a sermon he had 
preached against Foote’s play of the 
‘¢Minor,” which he thought reflected 
severely and unjustly on the clerical 
character, and on religion itself. To 
this atttack Foote replied in 1771, in 
“An Apology for the Minor.” Mr 
Bayne dicd January 17, 1790, in the 
80th year of his age, We had mar- 
ried the daughter of Dr Michacl Pot- 
ter, Professor of Divinity tn Glasgow 
University, by whom he had a large 
family. <A volume of his sermons 
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to whom he had recommended ‘him- 
sclf by his address and abilities, Lord 
Privy Seal, in the place of the Bishop 
of Dunkeld. He is said to have been 
the adviser of James in instituting 
the College of Justice,'or Court of 
Session, in 1530, the idea of whieh 
was suggested by the constitution of 
the Parliament of Paris, In Kebru- 
ary 1533, Beaton, now Prothonotary 
Public, was scnt Ambassador to, 
Franee, with Sir Thomas Erskine, to 
obtain a renewal of the ancient leagne 
between the two nations, and to ne- 
gotiate a marriage between James 
and the Princess Magdalene.  Ilis 
skilful penetration cnabled him to 
transmit to James much important 
intelligenee respeeting the plans of 
his uncle Henry VIII., by which he 
avoided a scrious quarrel with the 
English monareh. He returned to 
Seotland with James V. and his young 
Queen, whom he had married in 
France, January 1, 1537. On Queen , 
Magdalene’s death, of consumption, 
on the 7th Jnly following, he was 
again sent to France to negotiate a 
sccond marriage of James with Mary, 
daughter of the Duke of Guise, wi- 
dow of the Duke of Longueville. 
Returning with that Princess, he so- 
lemnized the marriage in the Cathe- 
dral Church of St Andrews. It is 
supposed that when he was in France 
on this occasion, he procured the 
papal bull, dated February 12, 1537, 
for the erection of St Mary’s College, 
St Andrews. In November of the 
same year, Franeis I. conferred upon 
him all the privileges of a native-born 
subject of France, and gave him the 
rich Bishopric of Mirepoix, in Lan- 
gnedoe, to whieh see he was conse- 
crated in the succeeding December. 
On his return home, he became coad- 
jutor to his nncle, now muehadvanc- 
ed in years, in the see of St An- 
drews. On the 28th of December 
1538, on the reeommendation of the 
Kiug of France, and in eonsideration 
of his zeal, talents, and influence in 
his native conntry, Pope Paul III. ad- 
vaneed him to the dignity of a Car- 


was published nearly fifty years after 
his death, in reference to whieh it 
may be said, that, “being dead, he yct 
speaketh.” Lis taleuts and attain- 
ments were ofa high order; and his 
voiee was so musical , that, while mini- 
ster of Killearn, he was popularly 
known by tbe name of “the Swan of 
the West.” 

BEATON, BETON, or BE- 
THUNE, Davin, Cardinal, Primate, 
and Lord High Chanecllor of Scot- 
land, deseended from a French family 
long settled in Fifeshire, was a yonug- 
er son of John Beaton of Balfour, in 
_that county, by Isobel, daughter of 
| David Monypenny of Pitmilly, and 
the nephew of Archbishop James 
Beaton, chancellor to James V. Ile 
was born at tlhe mansion-honse of 
Balfour in 1494, and in October 151} 
became a student at tbe University of 
St Andrews. He was afterwards 
, sent to Paris, where he studied theo- 
logy and the eanon and eivil laws 
for some years. In due time he en- 
tered into holy orders, and was pre- 
ferred by his uncle to the Rectory 
of Campsic in Stirlingshire, in the dio- 
cese of Glasgow. In 1519 the Duke 
of Albany, Regent during the mi- 
nority of James V.,appointed him re- 
' sident for Scotland at the French 
; Court. In 1593 his uncle, being 
translated from Glasgow to St An- 
drews, and become Primate of Scot- 
land, resigned in his favour the Ab- 
bey of Aberbrothwick, or Arbroath, 
retaining for himself one half of tbe 
rents thereof. On his return to 
Scotland in 1525, he took his place in 
Parhament as supcrior of the Abbey 
of Arbroath, the yearly revenues of 
which exceeded L.10,000 sterling of 
our money. In October 1527, as we 
learn from Piteairn’s “ Criminal 
Trials,” Johu Beaton of Balfonr, and 
others, having been indieted for au 
assault upon the Sheriff of Fite, and 
bail found for their appearance, the 
Abbot of Arbroath became bound to 
relieve John Wardlaw of Torry of 
the eautionary obligation. In 1528 
he was appointed by the young King, 
56 
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| diual, by the title of Cardinal of St 

Stephen in Monte Cuelis ; and Juuc 20, 
| 153”, the King of France renewed his 
letters of naturalizatiou, allowing his 
_ heirs, though born iu Scotland, to in- 
herit his estate in that country. In 

the autumu of 1539, ou his uncle’s 

death, he succeeded him in the pri- 
maey, and soou atter his instalment 
he commenced a furious persecution 
of the Reformers, for the total extir- 
patiou of the Protestant doctrines. 
In order to be invested with supreme 
| authority in all matters eeclesiastical, 
he obtained from the Pope the ap- 
pointment of legutus natus, and legate 
a lautere, in Scotland, du May 1540, 
accompanied by the leading nobility 
and clergy, he wiadea public entrance 
into St Andrews with great pomp 
and splendour, aud froin his throne in 
the Cathedral dclivered a long ad- 
dress to those assembled, declaring 
the dangers which threatened the 
Holy Catholic Church from the pro- 
, ceedings of Heury VII. in England, 
and the increase of heresy in Scot- 
laad, which, he suid, had invaded the 
‘precincts of the Royal Court. Sir 
Jobn Borthwick, Provost or Captaiu 
of Linlithgow, denounced for heresy, 
whom he had caused to be cited to 
| answer there before him, not appear- 
ing, was condemned asa herctie and 
seditious incendiary, his goods confis- 
_ cated, and all intercourse prohibited 
with him on pain of excommuniea- 
tion. Borthwick was accordingly 
burnt in effigy, both at St Andrews 
and Edinburgh; but he himself had 
taken refuge in England, and so es. 
caped the fury of the Cardinal. To 
remove the odiuin of the persccutions 
on which he had now entered fromthe 
clergy,the Cardinal liad the address to 
induce the King to appoint a Court 
of Inquisition to inqnire after he- 
tetics in every part of the king- 
dom, promising hint a yearly sum 
of 30,000 crowns of gold from the 
clergy, an persuading him that he 
could add to his revenues at Icast 
100,000 crowns per annum more, by 
| annexing the estates of couvicted he- 
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reticstothe crown. Of this Court of 
Inquisition, Sir James Hamilton, na- 
tural brother of the Earl of Arran, 
was appoiuted Judge; but he was the 
same year executed for high treason. 
The Cardinal had, it is said, prepared 
a black lst, which was presented to 
the King, of three huudred and sixty 
of the chief nobility and gentry sus- 
pected of heresy, at the head of which 
was the Earl of Arran; but the disas- 
trous overthrow of the Scots at Sol- 
way Moss prevented the contem- 
plated proseeutions and confiscations 
beiug carried into execution. Onthe 
King’s death at Falkland soon after, 
December 14, 1542, the Cardinal, who, 
with some others, was with him at the 
time of his decease, was accused of 
having forged his will, by which he 
aud the Earls of Huutly, Argyle, and 
Murray, were appointed Regents | 
duriug the imimority of the infant | 
Queen Mary. His scheme was, how- 
cyer, defeated. Within a week after, 
the Earl of Arran, being supported by 
most of the nobility, was proclaimed 
Regent and Governor of the kingdom. 
Ou January 20, 1542-3, the Cardinal 
was ‘arrested, and imprisoned in the 
Castle of Blackness, charged with 
writing to the Duke of Guise to 
bring a French army into Scotland, 
drive Arran froiu the Regency, and 
overthrow the negotiations which 
were then forming between the Eng- 
lish monarch and the ruling party in 
Scotland, for a marriage between the 
young Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Iidward V1., and the infant Queen of 
Scots. Tor this charge Arran ad- 
mitted to Sir Ralph Sadler, Euglish 
Ambassador, that there was no evi- 
dence; “ but,’ he said, “we have 
other matters to charge him with, for 
he did forge the Inte King’s testa- 
ment; aud when the King was cyen 
almost dead, he teok his land in iis, 
and caused it to subseribe a blank 
paper; and, besides that, since he has 
been a prisoner, lic has given special 
and secret connnand to his men to 
keep his stronghold und Castle of St | 
Andrews against us, which is plain | 





















































! “were instantly suspended, the priests 











disobedience and rebellion.” The 
Cardinal's imprisonment created 
greatconsternation among the clergy. 
“he public services of religion,” 
observes Mr Tyiler in his History, 


refused to admiuister the sacraments 
of baptism and burial, the churches 
were elosed, a universal gloom over- 
spread the countenances of the pco- 
ple, and the country presented the 
melancholy appearance of a land ex- 
communicated for some awful crime.” 
Ife was soon after liberated, and re- 
eonciled to his cousin the Regent, 
who was induced publicly, in the 
church of the Francise:ns at Stirling, 
to abjure the Protestant faith, which 
he had for some time professed. On 
the young Queen's coronation, the 
Cardinal was again admitted of the 
council, and the Regent appointed 
him Chancellor of the realm. In 
January 1545-6, the Cardinal, accom- 
panied hy the Regent and sevcral of 
the nobility, made a diocesan visita- 
tion of the connties under his juris- 
diction, with the objeet of punishing 
with the utmost severity all the Pro 
testants he could find. On his arrival 
at Perth, a number of persons were 
aecused of heresy by a friar named 
Spence. Of these, four citizens and 
a woman were, on the 25th Jannary, 
cruelly pnt to death; the men being 
hanged and the woman drowned. The 
names of these martyrs were, William 
Auderson, Robert Lamb, James Ron- 
ald, and James Finlayson, and Helen 
Stark, the wife of Finlayson. The 
crime of three of the men consisted, 
according to Knox and others, in hay- 
ing “eaten a goose on Good Friday.” 
The woman was accused of having 
refused to invoke the Virgin during 
her labour, declaring that she would 
direct her prayers to Godalone in the 
name of Christ. The Cardinal is said 
to have witnessed the exeeution from 
a window in the Spy Tower, a build- 
ing in the Earl of Gowrie’s garden. 
Some of the citizens of Perth were 
banished from the city. Lord Ruth- 
ven, the provost, was deposed from his 
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office; and Charteris of Kinfauns, a 
neighbouring proprietor, although by 
no means friendly to the Cardinal, or 
averse to the Protestant doctrines, ap- 
pointed in his place. The citizens of 
Perth, however, would not acknow- 
ledge him as Provost, and, urged by 
the Cardinal and Regent to take pos- 
session of the city by forcc, he was 
compelled to retire after a fight where 
sixty of his followers were slain. The | 
Cardinal and Regent now proceeded 

towards Dundee, where the New Tes- 

tament in the original Greek had been 

some time taught; bnt within a few 

niles of that town, they were stopped | 
by the approach of the Earl of Rotlics | 
and Lord Gray, with noblemen fayour- | 
able to the Reformation, at the head 

of a large body of their armed retain- 

ers. In consequence, they returned 

to Perth, where, by 2 manceuyre of | 
the Cardinal, both Rothes and Gray, 
who had followed them, were arrested 
and lodged in prison. Rothes soon 
obtained his liberty, but Gray was 
not released for some time. At Ar- 
broath, whither the Cardinal and his 
party next went, he succeeded in ap- 
prebending a Blaek Friar named John 
Rogers, who had been going about 
preaching the Protestant doetrines, 
and whom he confined in the Sea 
Tower of the Castle of St Andrews. 
A few mornings thereafter Rogers 
was found dead among the roeks un- 
der the eastle, as if he had fallen and 
broken his neck while attempting to 
make his escape dnring the night. 
But there were not wanting those 
who stated and believed that the Car- 
diual had eaused the friar to be pri- 
vately murdered, and thrown over 
the wall. Shortly after Beaton pre- 
sided at a Proviucial Council of the 
Clergy held in the chureh of the 
Black Friars, Edinburgh, wheu he | 
enforced upon them the necessity of 
proceeding vigoronsly against all 
those who cither eucouraged or were 
suspected of enconraging the Protest- 
ant doctrines, at the same time re- 
commendiug to them to reform thir | 
own lives, that no farther complaints 
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| might be heard against the church. 


, Inthe midst of thcir deliberations, the 
{ Cardinal received intclligence that the 
. celebrated George Wishart, the most 
‘eminent Protestant preacher of his 
time, was residing at the house of 
; Cockburn of Ormiston, in Hadding. 
tonshire. A troop of horse was im- 
mediately sent off to secure him, but 
Cockburn refusing to deliver him up, 
the Cardinal himselfand the Regent 
followed, blocking up every avenue 
to the house, so as to render escape 
impossible. The Earl of Bothwell 
being sent for, pledged his faith to 
! Cockburn, that he would stand by 
| Wishart, and see that his Hfe and 
person would be safe, on which 
Wishart delivered himself up; and 
, Bothwell having bascly surreudered 
him to the Cardinal, he was conveyed 
| first to Edinburgh Castle, and after- 
‘ wards to St Andrews, where he was 
‘ committed tothe castle prison. Being 
brought before the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal, he was condemned for heresy, 
and burnt with great cruelty. The 


| Cardinal and other prelates witness- 
‘ed the scene from a window in the 
castle, and, according to Buchanan 
and others, the following prediction 
was uttered by Wishart in the midst 


of the torturing flames: ‘He who 
now so proudly looks down upon me 
from yonder lofty place, (pointing to 
the Cardinal,) shall ina few days be 
23 ignominiously thrown down as now 
he proudly lolls at his case.” This 
eruel execution was conducted in de- 
fiance of a Ictter which the Regent 
| had written to him to stay the pro- 
ceedings until he shonld come him- 
| self to St Andrews, and threatening 
! that, ifhe did not, the blood of Wishart 
| would be required at his hands. 
| Wishart died with great firmness, 
constancy, and Clhiristian conrage; 
,and his death eansed great excite- 
; ment in the kingdom, which, how- 
J ever, the Cardinal, concciving that 
' he had done « meritorious action, paid 
| no attention to, In April 1516, short- 
ly after the martyrdoin of Wishart, 
| the Cardinal proceeded to the Castle 
| 5) 
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of Finhaven, to the marriage of the 
eldest of his illegitimate daughters by 
Mrs Marion Ogilvy, of the house of 
Airly, with whom he had long lived 
in scandalous concubiuage, and there, 
with infamous effrontery, married her 
to the eldest son of the Karl of Craw- 
ford, giving with her 4000 merks of 
dowry. The marriage-contract, sub- 
scribed by him, in which he styles her 
“my daughter,” is yet cxtant. In 
the midst of the marriage rejoicings, 
intelligence was received that an 
English fleet had appeared off the 
coast, and he immediately returned to 
St Andrews, and began toa fortify his 
castle, but while thus engaged prepar- 
ing against foreign enemics, he had no 
suspicionof any at home. Te had pro- 
cured from Norman Leslie, cldest son 
of the Earl of Rothes, 2 bond of man- 
rent or feudal service for the estate of 
Easter Wemyss, which he had resign- 
ed to the Cardinal on the promise of 
an advantageous equivalent, Demand- 
ing the fulfilment of the bargain, the 
proud priest refused; on which, dread. 
ing the primate’s vengeance, mea- ! 
sures were concerted with his nnele, | 
Mr John Leslie, a violent encmy of 
the Cardinal, andsome other persons, 
to cut him otf. There were very few | 
concerned in this conspiracy, the 
principal persons being the two Les- 
lies, William Kirkaldy of Grange, 
Peter Carmichacl of Fife, and James 
Melville of Raith, most of whom had 
some private cause of wrong against 
the Cardinal, On the 28th of May 
1546, Norman Leslie entered St An- 
drews with some followers, but not so 
many as to excite suspicion. The 
others assembled in that city dnring 
the evening ; Kirkaldy was there on! 
the previous day; Joli Leslie arrived 

late, lest his appearance should excite 

alarn, Next morning they assemhied 

early in the vicinity of the castle, and 

on the porter lowering the drnw- 

bridge to admit the workmen whom 

the Cardinal had been employing in- 

cessautly at the fortifieations, Kirkaldy 

of Grange entercd with six men; and 

while speaking to the porter, as to the 











_the drawbridge, 


| his life. 
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hour when the Cardinal would be stir- 
ring and eould be seen, Norman Les- 
he and his party also gained adinission 
into the eourt-yard, John LesHe uow 
appeared witha few attendants, but 
when the porter saw him he suspeet- 
ed the design, and attempted to lift 
He was prevented 
by Leslic, who sprang aeross the gap 
with bis attendants, slew the por- 
ter, threw the body iuto the foss, and 
seized the keys ofthe fortress. The 
workmen and domesties, about one 
huudred and fifty individuals, were 
then ejeeted, and being now in full 
possession of the fortress befure there 
was even an alarniin the town, they 
dropped the portcullis, and elosed the 
gates. ‘The Cardinal, roused by the 
noise, arose fromhis eoueh. Aeceord- 
ing to Knox, Marion Ogilvy had been 
with him the preeeding night, and she 
was “ espy’d to depart from him by 
the privy postern tbat morning.” 
Opening the casement, he inquired the 
eause of thenoise. A voice answer- 
ed hiin that Norman Leslie had taken 
| the enstle. Ile ran to the postern, 
but finding it loeked, he returned to 
his apartment, and seizing a sword, 
proeeeded to barrieade the door with 
the heaviest furniture, assisted by the 
page or attendant who waitedon him. 
John Leslie now advanecd to the pre- 
late’s room, and demanded admit- 
tanee. “ Who is there?” inquired 
the Cardinal. ‘‘ My name is Leslic,’’ 
replied the assailant. “ Which of the 
Leslies ¢” asked the Cardinal; “are you 
Norman ?—I must have Norman, he 
is _my friend.” “Content yourself 
with those who are here,” was the re- 
ply, “for you will get no other.” They 
then insisted that the Cardinal should 
open the door, whieh he refused todo. 
While they were attempting to foree 
it, the prelate eoneealed a box of gold 
under some eoals in a eoruer of the 
room, and theu sat down on a ehair, 
exelaiming to those outside, “I am a 
priest; [ama priest.” Finding them 
resolute to gain admittanee, he at 
length asked them if they would save 
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replied Jolin Leslie, “Nay,” said the 
Cardinal, “swear untome by God's 
wouuds, and I will admit yon.” The 
elder Leslie now called out for fire, the 
door from its strength resisting all 
their exertions. A quantity of burn- 
ing eoals was brought to burn the | 
door, when the Cardinal, or his cham- 
berlaiu, seeing farther remonstrance 
hopeless, opened the door, ou the 
strongest assuranees of personal safe- 
ty. On their entranee he cricd out, 
“fama priest, lam a priest; you will 
not slay me!” They rushed on the 
Cardinal, and John Leslie, and another 
conspirator named Carimiehacl, re- 
peatedly struck him, But Melville 
of Raith, who had been intimately ac- 
quainted with Wishart, perceiving | 
them in a furious passion, pushed 
them aside, saying, “ This work and 
judgment of God, although it be se- 
cret, ought to be done with greater 
gravity,” and presenting the poiut of 
the sword, thus addressed the wound- 
ed prelate :—“ Repent thee of thy for- | 
mer wieked life, but especially the 
shedding of the blood of that notable 
instrument of God, Mr George Wish- 
art, who, although the flame of fire 
eonsuined before men, yet eries for 
yeugeanee upon thee, and we from 
God are sent to avenge it. Remem- 
ber that neitber the hatred of thy per- 
son, the love of riehes, nor the fear of | 
thy power, inoved or moyeth me to 
strike thee, but beeause thon hast 
been an obstinate enemy of Christ and 
the holy gospel.” Melville then pass- 
ed his sword through the Cardinal's 
body several times, who sunk into his 
ehair, and saying, “I ama priest, fie, 
fie, all is gone!” instantly expired. 
The alarm had by this time been given 
in the town; the bells were rung, and 
the ciapeaice headed by the provost, 
surrounded the entire wall of the 
castle. “What have you done with 
my Lord Cardinal?” they elamorous- 
ly demanded: “Have youslain my 
Lord Cardinal?” They were answered 
by the conspirators from the battle- 
ments, that it would be as well to re- 
turn to their houses, for the man 
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whom they ealled the Cardinal had 
_ received hisreward, and wouldtrouble 
tbem 10 more. This reply having 
only the more enraged them, they 
were addressed by Norman Leslie as 
unreasonable fools, who demanded an 
audience with a dead man. Drag- 
ging tbe bleeding body of the mur- 
| dered primate to tbe spot, they sus- 
. pendedit by a sheet over the wall, ex- 
| claiming, “There is your god; and now 
that you are satisfied, get home to 
your houses,”’—a command with 
| which, in horror and amazement, they 
eventually complied. His death excit- 
Ved great joy, with corresponding eon- 
'sternation among the Catholies ; the 
feelings of the more moderate being 
well expressed in Sir David Lindsay 
of tlhe Mount’s oft-repeated verse : 


*€ As for the Cardinal, T grant 
' He was the man we well mignt want — 
God will forgive it soon: 
| But of a truth, the sooth to say, 
| Although the loon he well away, 


The deed was foully done.” 


| Cardinal Beaton was a man of eom- 
manding talents, but haughty, eruel, 
licentious, and intolerant in the ex- 
|! treme. Devoted to the Church of 

Rome, he upheld her doctrines by 
‘the most sanguinary measures. Ile 
| possessed little learning, and knew 
seareely anything ofthe controversial 

writings of the age. Dempster men- 
' tions that he wrote “Memoirs of his 
own Embasseys,;” a “ Treatise on St 
Peter’s Supremacy;” and “ Letters to 
several Persons,” of which that au- 
thor ohserves there are several eco- 
pies extant in the Royal Libraries at 
Paris. His great riches he bequeath- 
;ed to his natural children,. having 
three sons and three daughters. 
One of his sons beeame a Protestant ; 
his daughters were married into fi- 
milies of distinction, 

BEATON, BETON, or BE- 
TIMUNE, James, nnele of the pre- 
‘ceding, Archbishop of St Andrews 
in the re*gn of James V., was the 
son of Jolin Iseaton of Balfonr, hy 
Mary, daughter of Sir David Boswell 
of Balmuto, Being a younger bro. 
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ther, he was early destined for the 
ehureb; and, while yet young, was by 
the Earl of Angus appointed Provost 
of the Collegiate Chureh of Both. 
well. 
in 1503, and next year was advaneed 


to the rich preferment of Abbot of | 


Dunfermline, or Dumferbng, as it 
was then called. In 1505, upon the 
deatb of his brother, Sir David Bea- 
ton, the King bestowed on him the 


Staff of the High Treasurer, and he |! 


was thereafter considered one of the 
principal ministers of state. In 1508 


he was promoted to the Bishoprie of | 
Galloway, and before he had held. 


that see a year, he was made Arehbi- 
shop of Glasgow, on whieh he resigu- 
ed the Treasurer's Staff, that he 
might have more Jeisure to attend to 
his dioeese. It does not appear that 
he had any share in the counsels that 
drove King James IV. into a war 
with Englaud, which led to the fatal 
and disastrous battle of Flodden 
Field, where that wifortunate mon- 
areh was slain. Onthe King’s death, 
the Regent Duke of Albany appointed 
Arehbishop Beaton to be High Chan- 
eellor; and gave him for the support 
of his dignity the tworich Abbeys 
of Kilwinning and Arbroath, which | 
he held with his Archbishoprie 7m | 
commendam ; and by this means drew | 
hin over from the faction of the! 
Douglas to his own party. In 1517, 
on the Duke of Albany going to 
Trance, the Archbishop was appoint- 
ed one of the Governors of Seotland, 
but the kingdom was in such confu- 
sion, that they ‘were glad to devolve 
their whole power upon the Earl of 
Arran, <A Convention of Estates he- 
ing summoned to meet at Edin- 
burgh, April 29, 1420, the Earl of 
Arran, with the chief of the western 
nobility, assembled together in the 
Archhishop's house, at the hottom of 
Blackfriars Wynd, where they resolv- 
ed to apprehend the Karl of Angus, 
alleging that his power was so great, 
that so long as he was free, they could 
not have a free Parliament. Angus, | 
informed of their design, sent his) 


He reeciyed his first benefice | 
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uncle, Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, to 
the Arehbishop, offering, if he had 
tailed in any point of his duty, to 
submit himselfto the conventiou then 
about to meet, and the Bishop ear- 
nestly recommended a compromise 
to prevent the effnsion of blood. 
Beaton, who had pnt armour on un- 
der his eassock, laid the blame wholly 
on the Earl of Arran, but coucluded 
with saying, “There is no remedy! 
Upon my conscience, 1 cannot help 
it!” And striking his breast with 
his hand, to give foree to his assevera- 
tion, his concealed coat ot mail rat- 
tled so loud as to be heard by Bishop 
Douglas, who exelaimed, “ liow now, 
my Lord, methinks your conseicuce 
clatters; we are priests; and to put 
on armonr, or to hear arms, is not 
consistent with our character,” and so 
left him, The two factions haviug 
come to an engagementin the streets, 
Arran’s party were defeated, when 
the Archbishop fled for sanctuary to 
the church of the Blackfriars, and 
was taken ont from behiud the altar, 
part of his dress being torn, and 
would certainly have been slaiu, had 
not the Bishop of Dunkeld iuterecded 
for him. In 1523 he was appointed 
Archbishop of St Andrews by the 
Duke of Albany, who had returned 
from France two years before and re- 
sumed the Regency. On the abro- 
gation, soon after, of the Regent’s 
power by Parliament, the Earl of 
Angus haying placed himself at the 
head of the goverumeut, the Archbi- 
shop was dismissed the court, and 
obliged to resign the office of Chan- 
cellor, When the Douglases were 
driven from court, the Archbishop 
came again into power, but did uot 
recover the office of Chancellor. He 
now resided principally at the Palace 
of St Andrews, where, at the instiga- 
tion of his nephew, the Cardinal, he 
proceeded violently to persecute the 
Protestants, and caused Patrick [lam- 
ilton, the protomartyr of Scotlaud, a 
young man of piety, talents, aud no- 
ble birth, to be burnt to death. The 
sentence was subscribed by the two 
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Arehbishops, three Bishops, six Ab- 
bots and Friars, and eight Divines, 
itis stated that the Archbishop was 
himself averse to these severities, and 
the following two stories are told 
to show that he was not naturally 
inclined to sneh proceedings. It 
happened that, at one ot the eon- 
sultations of the clergy, some vehe- ' 
mently pressed for the continuance 
of rigorous measures against all who 
preached the reforming doctrines, 
when one Mr Jolin Lindsay, a man in 
great credit with the Archbishop, 
said, “it you burn any more of them, 
take my advice, and burn thein in cel- 
lars, for I dare assure you, that the 
sinoke of Mr Patrick Hamilton has 
infected all that it blew upon.” ‘The 
other ease was of a more serions na- 
ture. One Alexander Scton, a Biack 
Friar, preached openly inthe chureh » 
of St Andrews, that, according to St) 
Paul’s description of bishops, there 
were no bishops in Scotland; which 
being reported to the Primate, not in 
very precise terms, he sent for Seton, 
and reproved him sharply for having 
said, accordiug to his information, 
“That a bishop who did not preach 
was but a dumb dog, who fed not the 
flock, but fed his owu belly.” Seton 
said, that those who had reported this 
were liars, upon which witnesses were 
produced, who testified very posi- 
tively to the words having been utter. 
ed. On whieh Seton, in reply, deli- 
vered himself thus: “My Lord, you 
have heard, and may consider, what 
ears these asses have, who cannot dis- 
eern between Paul, Isaiah, Zechariah, 
Malachi, and Friar Alexander Seton, 
In truth, my Lord, 1 did preach that | 
Paul saith, it bchoyeth a bishop to be | 
ateaeher. Isaiah saith, that they that 
feed not the flock are dumb dogs; and 
the prophet Zechariah saith, that they 
are idle pastors. Of my own head I af. 
firined nothing, bnt declared what the 
Spirit of God before pronounced; at 
whom, my Lord, if you be not offend- 
ed, you cannot justly be offended with | 
me.” How much soever the bishop 
might be ineensed, he dismissed | 
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Friar Scton without punishment, who 
soon atter fled ont of the kiugdow. 
The Archbishop iu tuture, instead of 
acting himself, granted commissions 
to those who were more inchued to 
proceed agaiust snehi as preached the 
doctrines of the Reformation, which 
seems to justify the remark of Spotis- 
wood: “Seventeen years,” says that 
writer, “he lived bishop of this see, 
and was herein most unfortunate, 
that, under the shadow of his autho- 
rity, Mauy good meu were pnt to 
death for the cause ofreligicn, thongh 
he himself was neither violently set, 
nor much solicitous, as it was thought, } 
| how matters went in the church.” 
| He had, in fact, committed the charge 
| ofall church matters to his nephew 
the Cardinal. For the promotion of 
learning, he founded the New Col. 
| lege in the University of St An- 
drews, which he did not ve to finish, 
and to which he left the best part of 
his estate, but, after his death, it was | 
misapplied, and did not come, as he 
intended, to that foundation. One 
of the last acts of his life was the 
being present at the baptism of the | 
yonng prince, bornat St Andrews the 
very year in which he dicd. The 
Ring retained to the last so great an 
atfection for the Archbishop, that he ’ 
allowed him to dispose of all his pre- 
ferments ashe thought proper. He} 
| 








died in 1539, and was interred in the 
Cathedral Church of St Andrews, be- 
fore the high altar, having held the 
primacy of Scotland sixteen years. 
BEATON, James, Archbishop of 
Glaszow, also a nephew of the pre- 
ceeding, was educated chiefly at 
Paris. In 1552 he was raised to the 
Archiepiscopal See of Glasgow; and, 
according to some writers, was con. 
secrated at Rome, whither it is con- 
jectured he was sent to give the Pope 
an account of the ecclesiastical afliirs 
of Scotland after the murder of his 
uncle the Cardinal. In 1537 he was 
one of the commissioners appointed 
to witness the niarriage of the young 
Quueen Mary to the Dauphin of 
France, and was present at tbe cere- 
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mony in the Cathedral Church of 
Notre Dame, April 24, 1558. On his re- 
turn, he acted as a Privy Counsellor 
to the Queen Mother, Mary of Guise, 
appointed Regeut by her daughter on 
her going to France. Owing to the 
dispntes about religion which then 
agitated the kingdom, and the pro- 
ceedings of the Reformers, the Arch- 
bishop retired to France in July 1560, 
carrying with him the treasures and 
records of his archiepiscopal see, and 
carefully deposited them in tbe Scots 
College at Paris. On his departure 
the Protestauts in Scotland appointed 
a preacher in Glasgow, aud seized all 
the revenues ot the Archbishopric. 
As his capacity and fidelity were well 
known to the Queen his mistress, she 
resolved, after the death of the King 
her consort, and her return to Scot- 
land, to leave her affairs in France in 
his hands. Accordingly, in 1561, he 
was declared her ambassador to 
France, and, in June 1564, his com- 
mission was renewed. He resided in 
Paris as ambassador, first trom Queen 
Mary, and afterwards froin King 
James, till his death in 1603, enjoying 
all that time the highest confidence 
of his Sovereign. Having carefully 
preserved Qucen Mary's letters, and 
other papers cominunicated to him, 
these would have formed valuable 
materials for history, had the greater 
part of them not been taken away or 
destroyed. While in France, he re- 
ceived scurecly any moncy from Scot- 
land; but, when King James came of 
age, lhe restored him both to the title 
and reyenues of his Archbishopric. 
Previous to this, he had obtained se- 
veral ecclesiastical preferments in 
France. He died April 24, 1603, 
aged 86. He is represented as a 
prelate of great prudence, modera- 
tion, loyalty, and learning. Ife was 
suecceded in his see by the celebrated 
Spotiswood. According to Demp- 
ster, he wrote “ A Commentary on the 
300k of Kings ;” “ A Lamentation for 
the Kingdom of Scotland ;” “ A Book 
of Controversies against the Secta- 
rics;” “Observations upon Gratian’s 
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Deerctals ;’ and “<A Collection of 
Scotch Proverbs,’—none of which 
were ever printer. 

BEATSON, Bonert, LU.D., author 
of some useful compilations, was 
born in 1742 at Dysart in Fife. In 
1756 he obtained an ensigncy in the 
corps of Royal [engineers; and the 
following year neeompanicd the ex- 
pedition to the coast of France. Ile 
afterwards served as a lieutenant at 
the attack on Martinique, and the 
taking of Guadaloupe. About 1766 
he retired on half-pay, and was never 
wain cuployed in active service, not- 
withstunding his solicitations, par- 
ticularly on the commencement of 
the American war. Ie was afterwards 
barrackmaster at Aberdeen. Lis 
principal worl: was “ Naval and Mili- 
tary Memoirs of Great Britain,” 3 
vols. 8vo, 1790; intended as acontinu- 
ation to Dr Campbell's “ Lives of the 
| Adinirals.” Ile also published “A 
Political Index to the Histuries of 
Great Britain aud Ireland,” 1786, eon- 


taining catalogues of the nobility, 
state officers, &c., since the Conquest. 
Besides these he wrote “ Vicw of the 
Memorable Action of the 27th July 
1778,” Svo, 1791; “ An Essay on Wind- 
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mills;” and “ Chronologieal Register 
of both Houses of Parliament from 
the Union to 1807.” He contributed 
several papers to the “Communica. 
tions to the Board of Agriculture,” 
of whieh he was an honorary mem- 
ber. He obtaiued the dcgrec of LL.D. 
from the University of Edinburgh. 
He was also a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of :dinburgh, where he died 
January 21, 1818, aged 77. 
BEATTIE, Groreer, author of 
“John o' Arniia’,” was born iu the 
parish of St Cyrus, county of Kincar- 
dine, in 1785, His parents were re- 
spectable, and he received a liberal 
edueation. In 3807 he commenced 
business as a writer in Montrose. 
Ilis abilities soon brought him into 
notice. He had a strong turn for 
poetry, some pieces of whicl have 
been published. In September 1823 
he died suddenly in the church-yard 
Gi 
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of St Cyrus, where a tombstone has 
been erected to his memory, with an 
appropriate inscription. The fifth 
cdition of “Johno’ Arnha’,” a hnunior- 
ous and satirical poem, somewhat 
in the style of “Tam o’ Shanter,” 
appeared at Montrose in 1826; to 
which was added, “ The Murderit 
Myustrcll,” and other pocms. The 
opening lines of “ The Murderit Myn- 
strell,” which is written in the old 
Scotish dialect, are very fine :— 


How sweltlle shonne the morning sunne 

Upon the bounie Ma" house o’ Dun: 

Sieean a blen and tovelle abade 

Micht wyle the pilgrime aff his roade; 

But the awnerls* huarte was harde as stane, 

And his Lndye’s was harder stiil, I weene. 

They neur gauc amous to the poore, 

And they turnit the wretehit frae thair doore; 

Quhile the strainger, as be passit thalr yctt, 

Was by the wardowre and tykkes besett. 

Oh! there livit there ane bonnie Maye, 

Myide nnd sweit as the inorning raye, 

Or Lhe glointin of ane summeris daye: 

Ilir haire was falee, hir cyne were blue, 

And the dymples o' luve playit round hir sweit 
mou ; 

Ilr waiste was sae jimp, her anckil sae sma, 

Wir bosome as quhyte as the new-driven snawe 

Sprent o’erthe twinne mountains of sweit Cater- 
thunne, 

Beamand mvlde In the rayes of a wynteriesunne, 

Quhair the inyde of a fute has niver bein, 

And not a cloud in the lift is seins 

Quhen the wynd is slumb'ring in its cave, 

And the barke is sleeping on the wnve, 

And the breast of the oeean is as still 

As the morning mist upon Morven Hill. 

Oh sair did scho rue, baith nighte and daye, 

Hic bap was to be this Ladye'’s Maye. 


BEATTIE, James, LL.D., a dis. | 
tiuguished poet, moralist, and wisccl- | 
lancous writer, was bornat Laurence- 
kirk, Kincardineshire, October 25, 
1735. Mis father, who kept a little 
retail shop in that village, also rented 
asmall farm in the neighbourhood, | 
in which his forefathers had lived for 
many generations. Having lost his 
father at avery early age, his elder 
brother David, on whom, with his 
mother, the eare of the family de- 
volved, placed him at the village 
school, where, as he soon began to 
evinee a partiality for writing verses, 
his companions bestowed ou him the 
title of “ The Poet,” In 1749 he was 
removed to Marischal College, Aber- 














; deen, where he obtained a bursary or | By the iufluence of the Earl of Errol 
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exhibition. He studied Greek un- 
der Dr Thomas Blackwell, author of 
“The Court of Augustus,” and “ Au 
Inquiry into the Life and Writings of 
Homer,” who was the first to encour- 
age Beattie‘s’genius. He made great 
progress in his studies, and acquired 
that accurate and classical knowledge 
for which he was afterwards so emi- 
nent. In 1753 he obtatned the de- 
gree of A.M, aud having completed 
his course of study, he was appointed 
in August of that year schoolmaster 
and parish clerk to the parish of 
fordoun, at the foot of the Gram.- | 
pians, six miles from his native 
village. It is related of him that he 
loved at this time to wander in the 
fields during the night, and watch the 
appearance of the coming dawn, fced- 
ing his young dreams of poesy “in 
lone sequestered spots.” His early 
productions, tnserted in the Scottish 


Magazine, gained him some local re- 


putation; and he attracted the fu. 
vourable notice of Mr Garden, advo- 
eate, afterwards Lord Gardenstown, 
then Sheriff of Kincardineshire; 
Lord Monhboddo, and others in the 
neighbourhood, who invited him to 
their houses, and with whoin he ever 
after maiitained a friendly inter- 
course. He had at one time an in- 
tention of entering the church; and 
in consequence attended the divinity 
class at Marischal College; but cir- 
cumstances led him to change his 
views. In 1757 a vacaney occurred 
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in the grammar school of Aherdeen, 
and Beattie was induced to becoine a 
candidate for the situation, but did 
not sneveed, We acyuitted himself 
so well, however, that ona second ya- 
caney in June 175, he was elected one 
of the masters of that school In 
1760 he published at Londona volume 
of poems and translations, wltch, 
though it met with a fayourable re- 
ception, he endeavoured at a future 
period, when his fame was establish- 
ed, to buy up and supyress. Some of 
these will be found in the Appendix to 
Sir William Forbes’ Life of Beattie. 
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and others of his friends, he was the 
sane year appointed Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Logic at Maris- 
chal College, where, among his bro- 
ther professors, were such men of 
genius and learning as Dr Camphell, 
Dr Reid, and Dr Gregory. In 1762) 
he wrote his “Essay on Poetry,” | 
which was not published till 1776, 
when it appeared with others of his 
prose works. In 1765 he published | 
a poem on * The Judgment of Paris,” 
in 4to, which did not succeed; he 
afterwards reprinted it in a new edi- 
tion of his Poems which appeared in 
1765. On the 28th June 1787 lhe mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of Dr James 
Dunn, the Rector of the grammar 
school at Aberdeen, his union with 
whom was not happy, in consequence 
of a hereditary disposition to madness 
on her part, which made its appear- 
anee a few years after the marriage, 
and which subsequently caused her 
to be put in confinement. In 1770ap- 
peared the work winch first brought 
him prominently into notice, viz. 
“ An Essay on the Nature and Im- 
mutability of Truth, in opposition to 
Sophistry and Scepticism ;" written 
with the avowed purpose of confut- 
ing the pernictous doctrines advanced 
by Hine and his snpporters, which 
at that tiine were very prevalent. 
His motives for engaging in this task 
are fully explained in a long Ictter to 
Dr Blacklock, which will be found in 
forbes’ Account of his Life and Writ- 
ings. The design, he says, “is to 
overthrow scepticism, and establish 
conviction in its place, a conviction 
not in the least favourable to bigotry 
or prejudice, far less to apersecuting 
spirit, but such a conviction 2s pro- 
duces firmness of mind, and stability 
of principle, in consistence with imoe- 
deration, candour, and liberal inqui- 
ry.” This work was so popular, 
that in four years five large editions 
were sold, nud it was translated into 
several foreign languages. The 
“ asay on Truth,” which lhune and 
his friends treated asa violent persou- | 
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al attack, was intended to be continu- 
ed; but general ill health, and an 
inyeterate disinelination to severe 
study, prevented him from complet- 
ing his design. In the same year he 
published anonymously the First 
Book of “The Minstrel, or the Pro. 
gress of Genius,” 4to, which he had 
eomimenced writing in 1766. This 
poem was at onee highly suceessful. 
lt was particularly praised by Gray 
‘the poet, who wrote him a letter of 
criticism, which is preserved in For- 
bes’ Life of Beattie. Shortly after- 
wards he visited London, and was 
flatteriugly received by Lord Little- 
ton, Dr Johnsen, and other ornaments 
ofthe literary society of the metro- 
polis. In 1773 he renewed his visit; 
and, owing to the most powerful intlu- 
ence exerted on his behalt, he obtain. 
ed 2 pension of L.200 a year, on 
account of his “Essay on Truth.” 
: George III. received him with distin- 
| guished favour, and honoured him 
with au hour’s interview in the 
Royal Closet, when the Queen also 
was present. Among other marks 
of respect, the University of Oxford 
conferred on him the degree of LL.D. 
at the same time with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. That great artist having 





painting containing the alegorical 
Triumph of Truth over Sophistry, 
Scepticism, and Infidelity, He was 
also pressed to enter the Church of 
England by the Archbishop of York 
and the Bishop of Loudou, which he 
declined, on the ground chietly lest 
the opponents of revealed religion 
| should assert that he was actuated by 
motives of selftinterest. One Pre- 
late oftered him a living worth nearly 
L.500 a year; which also he refused, 
“partly,” he says, “because it might 
be construed into a want of principle, 
if, at the age of 38, [ were to quit, with 
no other apparent motive than that 
of bettering my circumstanees, that 
church of which I have hitherto been 
a member.” In 1774 appeared the 
Second Book of the “ Minstrel,” 
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which has become one of the stand- 
ard poems in our language. A va- 
eaney having oecurred in the ehair 
of Natural and Experimental Philo- 
sophy at Edinburgh, he was advised 
by several of his friends to hecome a i 
candidate; but this he declined, pre- 
ferring to remain in Aberdeen, In 
1777 he brought out by snbseription 
a new edition of his “ Essay on 
Trnth,”’ to whieh were added some 
niiseellancous dissertations on “ Poet- 
ry and Music,” “Laughter and Lu- 
dicrous Composition,’ and * The 
Utility of Classical Learning.” In 
1783 he published “ Dissertations, 
Moral and Critical,” dto, and in 1786 
appeared his “Vvidenees of the 
Christian Religion,” 2vols,12mc. In 
1790 he edited an edition of Addison's 
papers, which appeared at Edinburgh | 
that year. The same year he pub- 
lished the first volume of his “ Ele. 
ments of Moral Seienec;” the seeond 
followed in 1793. The substance of 
this work was chiefly taken from his 
leetures, remodelled by frequent re- 
vision. To the latter volume was 
appended some remarks against tlie 
continuaniee of the slave-trade. l.ong 
before the abolition of that iniquitous 
trathe was mooted iu Parliament, Dr 
Beattie had introduced the subject 
into his academieal course, with the 
express hope that the lessons of hu- 
manity which he taught would be | 
useful to sueh of his pupils as might 

thereafter proceed to the West Indies. 

Ulis last production, published in 1800, 

was “ An Aecouut of the Life, Char- 

acter, and Writiugs of his eldest Son, 

James Hay Beattie,” an amiable and 

promising young man, his assistant in 

the professorship, who died in 1780, at 

the age of 22, (see uext artiele.) This 

great atiliction was followed in 1796 

by the equally premature death ofhis 

youngest son Montague, in his 19th 

year. These bereavements, with the 

melancholy fate of his wife, quite 

broke his heart. Looking at the 

corpse of his boy, he said, “1 am now 

done with this world;” and although | 
he performed the duties of his chair | 
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till a short time previousto his death, 

he never again applied to study; he 

enjoyed no society or amusement; 

even music, of which he had been pas- 

sionately fond, lost its charms for him, 
jand he answered few letters from 
his friends. Yet he would sometimes 
express resignation to his childless 
condition, “ How could Thaye borne,” 
he would feelingly say, “to see their 
elegant minds mangled with mad- 
ness!” He had been all his life snb- 
ject to headaches, which sometimes 
interrupted his studies; but now his 
spirits and his constitution were en- 
tirely gone. In April 1799 he was 
struck with palsy, and, after some pa- 
ralytic strokes, he died at Aberdeen, 
August 18, 1803. His metaphysical 
writings are clear, lively, and attract- 
ive, but not profound, and the “ Es- 
say on Truth,” once so much read and 
admired, has now fallen into compara- 
tive neglect, from its merits having 
been much overrated at the time it 
‘appeared. Tis poem of the “ Min- 
strel,” his “Odes to Retirement and 
, Hope,” and liis “ Hermit,” will perpe- 
| tuate his naine as one of the most po- 
pular and ‘pleasing poets of the 
eighteenth century, when his philo- 
sophical prodnctions are no longer 
real. “Of all his poetieal works,” 
says Sir William Forbes, “ the Min- 
strel is beyond all question the best, 
whether we consider the plan or the 
execution. The langnage is extreme- 
ly elegant, the versification harmo- 
nious ; it exhibits the richest poctic 
imagery, with adelighttul flow of the 
most sublime, deheate, and pathetic 
sentiment. It breathes the spirit of 
the purest virtue, the sonndest phi- 
losophy, and the most exquisite taste. 
In a word, it is at once highly conceiv- 
.ed and admirably finished.” ‘The de- 
scriptions of natural seenery in this 
fine poem are not exceeded in beauty 
by any of his contemporaries. ‘The 
following stanza was declared by Gray 
to be “true poetry :” 







Of how can'st thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to hee votary ylelds ! 
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The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of proves, and garniture of fields; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even, 

All that the mountain's sheltering bosom 
shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of Heaven; 

0 ! bow can'st thou renounce, and hope to be 
forgiven ! 


In private life Dr Beattie was a man 
of amiable and unassuming manners ; 
and a warm attachment to the prin- 
ciples of morality and religion per- 
vades all his writings. Wis Life, by 
Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, Bart., 
an old and intimate friend of his, | 
whieh appeared in two volumes quar- | 
to in 1806, contains some interesting | 
selections from his private corre- 
spondence, In his latter years Dr} 
Beattie was assisted in the duties of 
his professorship by his relation, Mr 
George Glennie, afterwards D.D., and 
one of the ministers of Aberdeen, 
who sueceeded him. 

BEATTIE, James Way, son of the 
preceding, was born at Aberdeen, No- 
vember 6, 1768. “ He had reached his 
fifth or sixth year,” says his father, 
“knew the alphabet, and conld read a 
little; but had received no particular 
inforination with respect to the Au- 
thor of his being; because I thonght 
he could not yet understand such in- 
formation; and beeause I had learnt 
from my own experience, that to be 
made to repeat words not understood, 
is extremely detrimental to the faeul- 
ties ofa young mind. Inacorner ofa 
little garden, without informing any 
person of the cireumstanee, I wrote 
in the montd with my finger the three | 
initial letters of his name ; and sowing | 
garden cresses in the furrows, covered 
up the seed, and smoothed the ground. 
Ten days after, he came running up | 
to me, and with astonishment in his 
countenance, told me that his name 
wis growing inthe garden. T smiled 
at the report, and seemed inclined to 
disregard it; bnt he insisted on my 
going to see what lad happened. 
Yes, said T, carelessly, I see it is so; 
but there is nothing in this worth 
notice; it is ere chance, and [ went 
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away. Ife followed me, and taking 
hold of my coat, said, with some car- 
nestness, It could not be mere ehhance, 
fur somebody must have contrived 
unitters so as to produecit. So you 
think, I said, that what appears so re- 
gular as the letters of your name can- 
not be by chanee? Yes, said he, with 
firmness, | think so. Look at your- 
self, Ireplied, and consider your hand 
and fingers, your legs and fect, and 
other limbs; are they not regular in 
their appearanee, and useful to you? 
He said they were. Came you, then, 
hither, said I, by chanee? No, he an- 
awered, that eannot be; something 
must have made me. And who is 
that something ? Lasked. IIe said, He 
did not know. I had now gained 
the point I ained at, and saw that his 
reason taught him, though he could 
not so express it, that what begins 
to be must have a cause, and that 
what is formed with regularity must 
have an intelligent ecnuse. I there- 


fore told him the name of the Great 


Being who made him and all the 
world; coneerning whose adorable 
nature I gave him sneli information 
as Ithought he could in some mea- 
| sure comprehend. The lesson af- 
feeted him greatly, and he never 
tergot either it or the eireumstance 
that introduced it.” Having receiv- 
ed the rudiments of his education 
at the Grammar School of Aberdeen, 
he was entered, at the age of 13,4 
student in the Marisehal College, 
and was admitted to the degree of 
M.A.in 1783. In June I787, on the 
| recommendation of the Senatus Aca- 
demicus of Marischal Coliege, he was 
| appoiuted by the King assistant Pro. 
| fessor and successor to his father in 
the chair of Moral Philosophy and 
Logie. Inthis character, it is stated, 
he gave universal satisfaction, thongh 
so young. He early began to write 
poetry, and had he been spared, he 
would no doubt have produced some- 
thing worthy of his nume, But his 
days were numbered. In the night 
of the 30th November I789, le was 
| suddenly seized with fever; before 
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morning a perspiration ensned, which 

freed him from all immediate dan- 

ger, but left him weak and languid. 

Though he lived for a year thereaf- 

ter, his health rapidly deelined, and 

he was never again able to engage 

mueh in study. He dicd November | 
19, 1790, iu the 22d year of his age. 

Over his grave, in the chureliyard of 

St Nicholas, Aberdeen, his afticted 

father erected a monument to his, 
meniory, and, as we have already 

stated in our Life of Dr Beattie, his 

writings in prose and verse were 

published by the latter in 1799.“ Tlis 

life,” says Dr Beattie ina letter to 

the Duchess of Gordon, giving an ac- 

eount of his death, “ was one uninter- 

rupted exercise of picty, benevolence, 

filinl affection, ard indeed every vir- 

tue whieh it was in his power to 

praetise.” He was an excellent 

classical scholar, and his talents \were 
considered of the highest order by | 
all who had an opportunity of know- 

ing him. 

BELIFRAGE, Heyry, D.D., an 
eniinent clergyman of the Secession, 
and author of several esteemed reli- 
gious works, theson of the Rey. John 
Belfrage, minister of the first Associ. 
ate Congregation, Falkirk, was born 
there Mareh 24, 1774. He was early 
iutended for the ministry, and receiv- 
ed the rudiments of his education at 
the parish school of his natiye town. 
In November 1786 he was sent to the | 
University of Edinburgh, where he 
distinguished himself by his diligenee 
and application. He afterwards stu- 
died divinity at the Theological Se- 
minary of the Associate Synod. In 
July 1793 he was licensed to the mini- 
stry by the Associate Presbytery of 
Stirling and Falkirk, and on 3Ist Au- 
gust following he received from his 
father’s congregation a most harmo- 
nious eall to be assistant and sue- 
cessor. He also received a call frou 
Salteoats and Lochwinnoch, but was 
ordained to Falkirk, June 18, 1794, 
when he was little more than twenty 
years of age, and was his father’s col- 
league for four years. His eongrega- 
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tion was large, and seattered over a 
eonsiderable extent of country, yet 
every year he paid a pastoral visit to 
every member of it, and also had re- 
gular diets of catechising. He was 
likewise very punctual in attending 
the Seeession Church Courts. He 
} regularly visited the sick, and was al- 
ways ready toassist the poor. On his 
_ father’s death he inherited the estate 
, ot Colliston, in Kinross-shire; and 
| for forty-one years he held the mini- 
sterial office in the Secession Church 
Jat Falkirk. In the spring of 1802 his 
\ character as an eloquent and useful 


















| preacher being establishe:l, he was in-- 


duced to visit London, to supply for 
a short time a congregation, then ya- 
eant, which met in-Miles Lane, when 
he gave great satisfaction to all who 
heard him, In 1814 he commenced 
that series of devotional and practical 
publications which entitle him to an 
honourable place in the list of religi- 
_ ous writers, and which, in a collected 
form, amount to 12 volumes. His 
first work, published that year, con- 
sisted wholly of Sacramental <Ad- 
dresses. In 1817 he published “ Prac- 
tical Discourses, intended to promote 
the Happiness and Improvement of 
the Young.” In 1818 he published a 
“Practieal Catechism,” with an ad- 
dress to children, and some prayers; 
in 1821, a second volume of addresses ; 
in 1522, “Sketches of Life and Char- 
acter from Seripture and from Ob- 
Servation ;” in 1823, his Monitor to 
Families, or Discourses on some of 
the Duties and Scenes of Domestic 
Life ;" also “.4 Gnide to the Lord’s 
Table.’ His writings procured for 
him, in 1524, from the University of St 
_ Andrews, the degree of D.D.; princi. 

pally on the recommendation of Sir 
) Henry Moncreiff Wellwood, Bart. 
| D.D., one of the ministers of Edin- 
iburgh. In June 1425 he again visited 
{ London, being invited to preach be- 
| fore the London Missionary Society. 
; In 1826 he published a series of Dis- 
_ courses “On the Dnties and Consola- 
tions of the Aged,” and in 1427, “ Ser- 
mous to the Young.” In September 
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1828 he married Margaret, youngest 
daughter of Richard Gardner, Esq., 
Comptroller of Customs, Edinburgh. 
In 1829 appeared his “‘ Counsels for the 
Sanctuary aud for Civil Life,” which 
concluded the author's series of Tlus- 
trations of Christian Morality. In 1830 
he published an Illustration of the His- 
tory and Doctrine of John the Baptist. 
In 1832 appeared his “ Practical Expo- 
sition of the Assembly's Shorter Ca- 
techism ;” and the following year a 
volume of “ Select Essays,” religious 
and moral, Among his other publi- 
cations may be mentioned the Life of 
Dr Waugh of London, which went 
through several editions. Besides 
those uamed, he eontributed a great 
number of Essays and Reviewstothe 
Iyangelical Magazine, and other pe- 
riodicals. He dicd September 16, 
1835. Tlis Life and Correspondence, 
eompiled by the Rev. John M'‘Ker- 
row and the Rey. Jolin Macfarlane, 
appeared in 1837, 

BELL, Anprew, D.D. and LL.D.. 
founder of the Mudras System of 
Edueation, was born at St Andrews in 
1753, and was edueated in the Univer- | 
sity there. Some part of his ealy 
life was spent in Amerien. It is not 
known when he entered ‘into Holy 
Orders; bnt in 1789 he went to India | 
as Chaplain to the Hon. East India | 
Company at Fort-George, and Minis- 
tev of St Mary's at Madras. Whilst in 
this capacity he was led by eireuin- 
stanecs to the formation of a new rnd 
iinproyed system of education, the ad- 
vantages of which were early acknow- 
ledged. Waving undertaken the su- 
perintendence of the Military Male 
Orphan Asylum, which had been in- 
stituted by the Company at that sta- 
tion, he iutroduecd the plan of mutual 
tuition by thescholars themselves, and 
it is highly lonourable to his charae- 
ter that he declined to receive the re- 
muneration of 1200 pagodas (1.480) al- 
lowed by the Company as the sulary of 
the superintendent; the institution 
being supported chiefly by voluntary 
subseriptions. It was while engaged 
in this pleasing duty, that he invented 
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that excellent plan ofinstruction which | till the year 1803, and in his early pub- 


is now known by the name of the Ma- 
dras System of Elementary Edueation. 
He returned to England in 1797, on 
aecount of his health. On leaving 
India, the Direetors of the Asylum 
passed a resolutioa for providing him 
a free passage home, deelaring, at 
the same time, that, “under the wise 
and judicious regulations which he 
had established, the institution had 
been brought to a degree of perfee- 
tion and promising utility, far exceed- 
ing what the most sanguine hopes 
eould have suggested at the time of its 
establishment; and that he was en- 
titled to their fullest approbation for 
his zealous'and disinterested conduct.” 
Soon after his arrival in England, he 
published a pamphlet, entitled “An 
Experiment in Edueation, made at the 
Male Asylum of Madras; suggesting 
a System by which a School or Family 
may teach itself, under the superin- 
tendence of the Master or Parent.” 
In 1798 his system was adopted in St 
Botoltph’s, Aldgate, and in the Kendal 
Schools of Industry. The system, in- 
deed, has been found to work so well 
in practice, that it has since been 
adopted in every civilized nation in the 
world. In Great Britain alone there 
were, in 1833, “ten thousand sehools, 
without any legislative assistance, 
wherein six hundred thousand ehil- 
dren were edueated by voluntary aid 
andeharity,” and the number has been 
every year since then on the inerease. 
The most gratifying testimonials were 
transmitted to Dr Bell in proof of the 
excellence of his plan. These he had 
the satisfaction of reeeiving not only 
from the highest quarters in this 
eountry, hut from several govern- 
ments and learned bodies throughont 
Europe, Asia, and Ameriea. <A vast 
improvement in the religious and mo- 
ral condition of the lower classes is 
found to take place wherever his sys- 
tem is adopted; and the labours of 
this illustrions individual well entitle 
him to be considered one of the great- 
est. benefactors of mankind. Mr 
| Laneaster’s plan was not propounded 
70 


lieations he not only admitted the pri- 
ority of Dr Bell's system, but acknow- 
ledged his obligations to him for 
some improvements which he had 
grafted on his own; although lre after- 
wards endeavoured to claim the whole 
merit of the invention to himself. 
The original diseovery, however, is 
now universally allowed to belong to 
him, “who,” in Laneaster’s own 
words, “so nobly gave up liis time and 
liberal salary, that he might perfeet 
that institution, (the Male Asylum at 
Madras,) whieh flourished greatly un- 
dev his fostering care.” The evening 
of Dr Bell's pions and usefil life was 
passed at Cheltenham, where his bene- 
volenece and many virtues gained him 
the affeetion and respeet of all classes 
ofthe community. He had amassed 
a large fortune, whieh, with the gene- 
rous feelings which ever actuated him, 
be bequeathed for edueational purpos- 
es to several institutions in Seotland. 
To his native city of St Andrews he 
left LL.10,000, besides a sum of L.50,000 
for the building and endowment of a 
new college tbere. Altogether he 
distributed no less a sum _ than 
L.120,000 among various national in- 
stitutions and publie charities. The 
mastership of Sherborn Hospital, 
Durham, was conferred on him by 
Bishop Barrington, Tle was also a 
fellow of the Asiatie Society, aud of 
the Royal Soeiety of Edinburgh. In 





1819 he received a Prebendal Stull at) 


Westminster. Among the valuable 
works which in his late years he pub- 
lished on thesystem of education were 
“The Elements ot Tuition ;” “ The 
English Sehool,”’ and “ Mutual Tni- 
tion and Moral Discipline, or a Manual 
of Instrnetions for eonduetiny Schools 
through the ageney of the Scholars 
themselves, for the use of Seltools 
and Families. “ With an Introductory 
Essay on the Object and Importance 
of the Madras System of Edueation, a 
brief Exposition of the Principles on 
which it is founded ; and an historical 
Sketeh of its Rise, Progress, and Ie- 
sults.” The seventh edition of the 
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latter work appeared in 1823. These 
will ever oeenpy a distinguished place 
in the edueativual department of our 
national literature. Dr Bell died at 
Lindsay Cottage, Cheltenham, January 
27, 1832, and was buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The Committee ofthe Na- 
tional Society for the Education of the 
Poor passed the following resolution 
at its first meeting after his deeense : 
~ That the Committee having learnt 
that it has pleased Almighty God to 
remorvefrom tls present life the Rev. 
Dr Bell, the Superintendent of the 
Society's Schools, deem it incumbent 
upon them to pay a publie mark of 
respect to the memory of a man who 
may justly he regarded as the founder 
of a System of Edueation, whieh, 
under the Divine blessing, las been 
produetive of, inealculahle benefits to 
this church and nation; and that, as 
it is understood that his remains are 
to be interred in Westminster Abbey, 
the Seeretary be ‘lireeted tu aseertain 
the day fixed for his interment, and 
comninnicate the same to the eoimmit- 
tee for the information of such mem- 
bers as may find it eonvenient to at- 
tend.” In the funeral procession 
were the carriages of the Arehhishop 
of Canterbury, and of several Lishops, 
Noblemen, and persons of distinction. 
BELL, BexsaMin, au emineut sur- 
geou, the son of a respeetable farmer, 
was born at Dumfries in 1719. He re- 
eeived the rudiments of his eduea- 
tion at the grammar school of his 
native town, the rector of which was 
Dr George Chapman, author of an 
esteemed work on Edueation, who 
paid great attention to the classical 
instruetion of his seholars. After 
serving his apprenticeship to Mr Hill, 
surgeonand apothceary in Dumfries, in 
1766 he proceeded to Kdinburgh, and 
entered upon his medical studies. Tn 
due time he passed the usual examin 
ations at Surgeons’ Hall, and was ad- 
mitted a member of the Royal Collere 
of Surgeons, Edinburgh. In 1770 he 
visited Parisaud London, remaining in 
each capital for several mouths, inor- 
der to improve himseifin surgery, In 
71 





1772 he returned to Edinburgh, and 
iminediately eommeneed his profes- 
sional duties. Both asa skilful opera- 
tovand consulting surgeon, liisreputa- 
tion soon ruse very high,andin ashort 


.time he was established in an extensive 


praetiee. In 1778 he published the 
first volume of his System of Surgery. 
The remaining volumes appeared 
at intervals, untilthe whole work was 
completed in six volumes 8vo, in I788. 
For this work there wasan extensive 
demand, and it reaelhed to seven edi- 
tions, the last of whieh was much im- 
proved, and had an additional volume. 


‘In 1793 he published a Medical Trea- 


tise, and in the year following a 
“Treatise on Hydroeele,”’ but these 
were never very popular. He died 
April 4, 1806. He lad married, in 
1776, the daughter of Dr Robert Ha- 
milton, Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Edinburgh, hy whom he 
had a large family. 

BELL, Henry, the first sneeessful 
applier of steam tothe purposes of 
navigationin Europe, was the fifth 
son of Patrick Bell, mechanic, and was 
horn at Torphichen, in the county of 
Linlithgow, April 7, 1767, He reeeiy- 
ed what little edueation he ever pos- 





sessed at the parish school; and in | 


1780 wus sent to learn the art ofastone 
mason, Dishiking this employment, 
in 1733 he was bound apprentice to his 
uncle, a millwright iu the neighbour- 
hood, Me afterwards went to Bor- 
rowstounness, to he instructed in ship- 
modelling; and in 17x37 he engaged 
with Mr James Inglis, engineer at 
Bell’s Hill, with the view of eomplet- 
ing his knowledge of meehanies. Hav- 
ing snbsequently repaired to London, 
he was for some time employed by 
the eelebrated Mr Rennie. About 
the year 1790 he returned to Glasgow, 
and for several years worked there as 
nhouse-carpenter. In 1508 he remov- 
ed to Helensburgh nearly opposite 
Greenock, where, while his wife kept 
the principal inn, he employed hin 
self chictly in pursuing a series of me- 
chanical projects and experiments, 
which generally ended in failure mid 
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the important diseovery ofthe suecess- 
ful application ot steam to the pur- 
poses of navigation, Dr Clelland, in 
his work on Glasgow, speaks of Bell 
as “an ingenious untutored engineer,” 
and states, that it maybe said, without 
the lixzard of impropriety, that he 
“invented " the steam-propelling sys- 
tem, “for he knew nothing of the 
prineiples wlriel1 had been so sueeess- 
fully followed out by Mr Fulton,” an 
Ameriean engineer, who, on October 
3, 1807, launched his, first steam-boat 
on the Hudson, Three years after- 
wards, that is, in 1811, Bell eansed a 
vessel, forty feet in length, to be built 
on a plan entirely his own, whieli was 
nained * The Comet,” that yeav being 
remarkable for the appearauee of a 
larze comet. THle eoustrneted the 
steam-engine himself, and in Jannary 
1812, the first trial in Enrope of a 
steum-vessel took place on the river 
Clyde. Dr Clelland adds, “ After yvari- 
ons experiments, the Comet was at 
length propelled on the Ciyde by au 
engine of three-horse power, which 
was subsequently inereased to six. 
Mr Bell eontiuned to encounter and 
overeome tlie various and indeserib- 
uble diffieulties incident to inyen- 
tion, till lis ultimate suceess en- 
eouraged others to embark in similar 
undertakings."' Bell himself did not 
realise any advantages from his dis- 
eovery. Inhis old age he wonld have 
been in a very destitute condition, had 
it not been for the liberality of the ci 
tizens of Glasgow, and other plaees, 
who beneyolently eame to his aid. A 
public subseription having been en- 
tered into on his behalf, a consider- 
| able sum was raised. Besides this, he 
| received from the Trustees of the River 
| Clyde an snnnity of L.100, which he 
enjoyed for several years, amd the half 
of whieh at his death was eontinued to 
his widow. Te died at Heleusburgh 
November 14, 1830. 

BELL, James, an eminent geo- 
graphieal writer, was born at Jedburgl: 
in 1769. ile was the son of the Rey, 
! Thomas Bell, some time pastor of the 
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Relief congregation in that town, the 
author of several theologieal works. 
In 1777 his father was translated to a 
congregation iu Glasgow, where James 
reecived a liberal edueation, and after- 
wards served his apprenticeship to the 
weaving business. 
meneed trade on his own aecount, as 
a manufacturer of eottou goods upona 
large and respectable seale, and with 
every prospeet of sueeess. In conse- 
quence, however, ofthe mereantile de- 
pression that oeeurred in 1793, Mr Bell 


was obliged to give up business ; and | 


he subsequently aeted for a number of 
year's as a eommon warper in the ware- 
houses of different nianufaeturers, 
About the year 1806 he quitted the 
warping, and beeame a teacher of the 
elassies to young men attending the 
University, which he eontinued for 
some years 3 he hitnself, with untir- 
iug zenl, pursuing at the same tiine a 
course of study in various branelies, 
partieularly in history, systematic 
theology, and especially in geo- 
graphy. About the year 1815 he 
was engaged to edit a new edition 
of the Glasgow System of Geo- 
graphy, an original work in two vo- 
lumes, which liad met with deserved 
encouragement, and which was now, 
by his valuable additions and improve- 
ments, extended to five volumes. 
This afterwards formed the basis of 
his prineipal work, “A System of 
Poplar and Scientific Geography,” 
which was publisked at Glasgow in six 
vols. Previons to the latter publiea- 
tion, he had brought out “ Critieal 
Researelies in Geography,” 
an elegant editionof Rollin’s “ Aneient 
History,” eopiously illustrated with 
notes. Besides these works, he had 
commenced preparing a general Ga- 
zetteer, upom a new and improved 
plan. His Gazetteer of England and 


Wales was in course of publieation at | 


the time of his death, He lad re 
sided for some years for the benefit of 
his health at Lukeston, near Campsie, 
where he died, May 3, 1833. 

BELL, Joun, of Antermony. 4 eele- 
brated traveller, the son of Patriek 





In 1790 he com- : 


and also | 
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an honourable line of aneestors, was 
born in the West of Seotland in 1691. 
He received an exeellent edueation, 
and having chosen the medieal profes- 
sion, he passed physician in the 23d 
year of his age. He soon after re- 
solved “to travel. His motives for 
deing so he has himself informed us 
of, in the Preface to his interesting 
book of Travels, in whieh he says, 
“Tn my youth I had a strong desire of 
seeing forcign parts, to satisfy whieh 
inelination, after having from some 
persons of worth recommendatory let~ 
‘ters to Dr Areskine, ehief Physician 
and Privy Conneillor to the Czar Peter 
the First, 1 embarked at Londonin the 
‘month of July 1714, on board the 
Prosperity of Ramsgate, Captain 
Emerson, for St Petersburg.” On 
Bell's arrival he was introduced to 
Peter the Great, who at that very time 
was preparing an embassy to Persia; 
and Dr Areskine having reeommended 
him, as one skilledin surgery and phy- 
sie, to Artemy Petrovieh Valensky, 
tbe person ehosen to go to the Persian 
Court as Russian Ambassador, he was 
immediately engaged as Surgeon and 
Physieian to the expedition. On the 
15th July 1715 the embassy left St 
Petersburg. ‘“ That eity,’’ he says, 
“whieh has sinee grown so eonsider- 
able, was then in its infaney, having 
been founded only ten or eleven years 
before.” They proceeded to Moseow, 
and thenee to Cazan, where the se- 
verity of the weather compeiled them 
to remain till June 4, 1716. They 
next sailed down the Wolgato Astra- 
ean, and then went by the Caspian Sea 
to Derbent, and proeeeded by Taurus 
and Saba to Ispahan; where they ar- 
rived Mareh 13,1717. After remain- 
ing in that city about six months, they 
set ont on their return to St Peters- 
burg, whieh they reached December 
30, 1718. In these long journeys Bell 
found ample gratification for lis 
“ strong desire of secing foreigu parts,” 
as well as for his spirit of ndven- 
ture; and, aecordingly, the account 
which he published of the plaecs he 
U3 
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Bell, who inherited that estate from 


-bassador appointed to go to Pekin, 
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visited, and the seenes he passed 
through, is full of interest. At the 
close ofitthe informs his readers, that 
in spite of tbe Swedish war, in whieh 
the Czar was then engaged, tle Rus- 
siun Capital had been so improved and 
beautified during his absenee, that 
he seareely knew it again, On his 
arrival he learnt, to lis great grief, 
that his patron, Dr Areskine, was dead; 
but Peter the Great being about to 
send a grand embassy to China, he 
was recommended by Valensky to 
Leoff Vasilovieli Ismayloff, the Am- 


who readily engaged his services. 
They departed from St Petersburg, 
July 14, 1719, and travelled by Mos- 
eow, and through Siberia, and the 
great Tartar Deserts, to the celebrated 
wall of China, arriving at Pekin ‘af- 
ter a tedious journey of sixteen 
months.” They quitted the Chinese 
capital Mareh 2, 1721, and arrived at 
Moseow January 5, 1722. His ae- 
eount of this journey, and partieularly 
his deseription of the manners, eus- 
toms, and superstitions of the Chinese, 
isthe most interesting part of his book. 
Teter the Great having econeluced 
peaee with Sweden, resolved to assist 
the Shah of Persia against the Af- 
ghans, who had invadedhis territories, 
and'seized upon Candabar and other 
provinees on the frontiers. In May 
1722, Bell, whose serviees were en- 
gaged intbis oxpedition, aeeompani- 
ed the Czar and his Empress with the 
army to Derbent, a eclebrated pass 
between the foot of the Caueasus and 
the Caspian Sea. Ife returned to St 
Petersburg in Deeember 1722. Dur- 
ing their marel lhomewards the Rus- 
siaus were much annoyed by tbe in- 
eessant attacks of the lhalf-savage 
mountain tribes; and Peter and his 
Empress were frequently exposed to 
great danger on the journey. In his | 
account of this expedition, Bell gives | 
a brief but excellent description of 
Txercassia, or Cirenssia, Soon atter, 
Mr Bell revisited his paternal estate 
in Scotland, were horesided for some | 












tine, and secins to have returned to | 
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St Petersburg about 1734. In 1737, in 
consequence of the war in which Rus- 
sia was then engaged with Turkey, he 
was singled out as the fittest person 
to go to Constantinople to treat of 
peace, the Czar wishing to put au 


end to hostilities. This mission he 
undertook at the desire of Count Os- 
termun, Grand Chancellor of Russia, 
aud of Mr Rondeau, British Minister 
}at the Russian Court. Quitting St 
Petersburg. December 6, 1737, he 
arrived at Constantinople with only 
one servant who conld speak the 
Turkish language. IIe returned to 
the Russian capital May 17. 1738. He 
seems to have afterwards settled asa 
merehant at Constantinople, where he 
continued for some yeurs. About 
1746 he married Mary Peters, a Russian 
Judy, aud in 1747 returned to Scotland, 
The latter part of his active life was 
spent in ease and afiluence on his 
estate. Ile is described asa warm- 
hearted and benevolent person; and 
such was his sincerity and good faith, 
that he obtained from his friends the 
title of * Honest John Bell.” He died 
at Antermony, July I, 1780, at the age 
of 89. Although fond of talking about 
his Journeys and Adveutures, he does 
not seem to have had any desire to 
publish his Travels till urged to it by 
one distinguished friend. In his 
Preface, dated October 1, 1762, he 
tells us that about four years before, 
““snending some days at the honse of 
a right honourable and most honoured 
friend,” his travels became the subjeet 
of conversation, and he was pressed to 
prepare his work for publication, 
which he diffidently consented to. 
The work, under the title of * Travels 
from St Petersburg in Russia to vari- 
ous Parts in Asia,” 2 vols. 4to, was 
published by subseription in Glasgow 
in 1763. A writer in the Quarterly 
Review for 1817, who styles this work 
‘the best model perhaps for travel- 
writing in the Euglish language,” adds 
in a note:—“ For many years after Mr 
Bell returned from his travels, he used 
to amuse his friends with accounts of 
what he had seen, refreshing his recol- 
id 








leetion from a simple diary of occur- 
renees and observations. The Karl 
Granville, then President of the Coun- 
cil, on hearing some of his adventures, 
prevailed on him to throw lis notcs 
together into the form ofa narrative, 
which, when donc, pleased him so 
nineh that he sent the manuscript to 
Dr Robertson, with a partieular re- 
qnest that he would revise and pnt it 
into a fit state for the press. The, 
literary avocations of the Seotish his- 
toriun at that time not allowing hin 
to undertake the task, he reeommend- 
ed Mr Barron, a Professor in the 
University of Aberdeen, and on this 
geutleman consulting Dr Robertson 
as to the style and the book of Tra- 
yels whielt he wonld reeomiuend him 
to adopt for his guide, the historian 
replied, ‘'Take Gulliver's Travels for 
your model, and yon eannot go 
wrong.’ lie did so, and‘ Bell's Tra- 
vels’ haye all the simplicity of Gulli- 
yer, with the advantage which truth 
always earries over fietion.” The lat- 
ter part of this story is very unlikely. 
The simplicity of the style is an cvi- 
denee that the book was Bell’s own 
composition. Of Bell's work there 
have been various editions; and a 
French translation, including a Jour- 
nal kept by M. de Lauge, attaché to 
the Embassy to Pekin, was published 
on the Continent, where it became 
yery popular. 

BELL, Jouyn, an eminent surgeon 
and anatoniist, the first who, in Scot- 
land, suecessfully applied the science 
of auatomy to practical surgery, was 
born in Edinburgh, May 12,1763. His 
paternal grandfather was miuister of 
Gladsmuir in East Lothian; and he 
was the second son of the Rey. Wil- 
Ham Bell, who, while very yonng, was 
induced to become a member, and 
afterwards a minister, of the Episeo- 
palian echureh in Ediuburgh. His 
mother was Miss Morrice, the grand- 
daughter of Bishop White. There were 
eight children of the marriage, and 
of these four distinguished themselves 
in their respective professions, viz. 
his eldest brother, the late Mr Robert 
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veyancing to the Soeiety of Writers 
to the Signet, who died in 1816; John 
Bell, the subjeet of this article; 
George Joseph Bell, Esq. Advoeate, 
Professor of the Seots Law in the 
University of Edinburgh; and Sir 
Charles Bell, F.R.S. London, a distin- 
guished anatomist. The following 
interesting aneedote is told, toaceount 
‘for John’s being edueated for tlre me- 
dieal profession. About a month be- 
, fore his birth, the father, then 59 years 
| old, had sudmitted toan operation for 
the eure of stone, and his gratitude 
for the relief ie had experieneed led 
him to devote to the eause of medi- 
cine, and the benefit of mankind, the 
taleut of the son, born while he was 
recovering from that severe malady. 
John Bell, after reeeiving his eduea- 
_ tion at the High Sehool of Edinburgh, 
_ became the pupil of the late Mr Alex- 
ander Wood, surgeon there. He en- 
tered on his medieal studies with en- 
thusiasm, and was soon distinguished 
for his attainments both in midwifery 
andehewuistry. The Edinburgh Uni- 
versity at that period could boast of 
possessing some of the most aeeom- 
plished professorsin Europe. Of these 
Dr Black, Dr Cullen, and the seeond 
'Dr Monro, were the most eminent. 
| Bell studied anatomy under the lat- 
| ter, and it was while attendiug his 
| elasses that the idea of teaching the 
food of anatomy to surgery, a 


‘er Advoeate, Professor of Con- 


braneh of medical instruetion which 
was overlooked by Monro, first sug- 
gested itselfto him. Before entering 
on his professional career, he travelled 
for some time in Russia and the 
north of Europe. On his return he 
| began to lecture on surgery and ana- 
‘tomy. In 1790 he built o theatre in 
Surgeons’ Square, Edinburgh, where 
he earried on disseetions, and laid the 
foundation ofa museum. ‘This esta- 
blishment of a separate school on his 
| part was considered at the time as an 
encroachment on the rights of the Pro 
fessors. In 1793 he published the first 
volume of his “Anatomy of the Hu- 
man Body,’ eonsisting of a deseription 
io 
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of the Bones, Muscles, and Joints. 
In 1797 appeared the second volume, 
eontaining the Heart and Arteries; xud 
in 1802 the third volume, containing 
the Anatomy of the Brain, description 
of the eourse of the Nerves, and the 
Anatomy of the Eye and Ear. Being in 
the habit of introdueing into his lee- | 
tures remarks derogatory to Dr Mon- || 
ro’s eminenee as an anatomist, as well 
as of eriticising severely Mr Benjamin 
Bell’s System of Surgery, a pamphlet 
was published in 1799, entitled “ Re- 
view of the Writings of John Bell, 
Esq. by Jonathan Dawplucker ;” 
whieh, under the preienee of eulo- 
gising the first volume ofhis Anatomy, 
represeuted him as a plagiarist, and 
vindieated Dr Monro and Mr Benja- 
min Bell from his unfavourable ob- | 
servations ; and the author of whieh 
was supposed to be some friend of the 
latter. Mr John Bell replied by pub- 
lishing a seeond number ofthe Review, 
under the same naine of Jonathan 
Dawplueker, addressed to Mr Benja- 
min Bell, in whielt he retaliated in a 
similar strain on the latter’s System of 
Surgery, whieh from that time quite 
lost its popularity with the students. 
In 1796 he was indueed, by the inerease 
of his praetiee, to discontinue his lec- 
tures, in which his brother Charles 
had been for some time united with 
him ; the one taking the surgieal and 
the other ihe anatomieal department. 
About this time the dispute as to the 
‘right of the junior members of the 
College of Surgeons in Edinburgh to 
perform operations in the Royal In- 
firmary, engrossed the medieal profes- 
sion in that city almost exelusively, 
and Ied to much bad feeling among 
them. By the new system adopted in 
the surgieal attendanee at the Infirm- 
ary, prineipally on the reeommenda- 
tion of Dr Gregory, Mr Bell, whose 
expertness as an operator was univer- 
sally acknowledged, waslwith his pupils 
excluded from that institution, To 
the memorial given in by Dr James 
Gregory to the Managers of the In- | 
firmary on this oceasion, he wrote an 
auswer, whieh was published in 1800. — 
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le likewise made an appeal personally 
to the Board of the Infirmary, at the 
same time producing, as evidence of 
the utility and necessity of his system 
of teaching, six folio books filled with 
surgical drawings and eascs. But his 
remonstranee proving ineffcetual, he 
brought the gqnestion before the 
Courts of Law, whether the inanagers 
had the power to exclude him from 
the Infirmary, and it was decided 
ayainst him. In this unfortunate 
eontroversy both Dr Gregory and Mr 
Bell were indefatigable in writing 
against each other; the principal 
work produced by Bell on the subject 
being “ Letters on Professional Char- 
acter and Manners,” addressed to 
Dv Gregory, and published at Edin- 
burgh in 1810; which is conceived in 
utone of great bitterness and sareasm. 
jin 1798 he went to Yarmouth, and 
passed some weeks amoung the men 
belonging to Lord Dnnean’s iicct 
who had been wonnded at Camper- 
down; the result of which visit was 
his excellent treatise on “ Gun-Shot 
Wounds.” In 1803, when Great Bri- 
tain was threatened by Buonaparte 
with invasion, he made an offer to Go- 
vernment for the embodying of a 
corps of young men to be instructed 
in military surgery, and in the duties 
of the camp and hospital, with the 
view of their being of service in de- 
fence ofthe country. The offer was first 
aecepted, but subsequently declined. 
He now devoted himself with increas- 
ed zeal to his practiee, whieh was 
very extensive, his works and his high 
character as an operator and consult- 
ing surgeon haying made his name 
celebrated not. only in Great Britain, 
bnt on the Continent. In 1805 he 
married the daughter of Dr Congalton, 
a retived physician of Edinburgh. 
Early in 1816 he was thrown from his 
horse, and seems uever to have entire- 
ly recovered from the effeets of this 
accident. His constitution was never 
| very strong, and his health having 
very much declined, he was induced, 
in the antumu of that year, to travel 
on the Continent, in order to recruit 
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his strength. . After visiting Paris he 
proceeded to Italy, and ultimately 
arrived at Rome, where he died of 
dropsy, April 13, 1820, in the 57th year 
ofhisage. Inthe course of his last 
journey he hud made notes of his 
“ Observations on Italy,” which were 
published by his widow after his de- 
cease, edited by the late Biskop Sand- 
ford of Edinburgh. Besides the 


works the titles of which have been. 


given, he published “ Engravings of 
the Bones, Museles, and Joints,"’ il- 
lnstrative of the first volume of his 
Anatomy, drawn aud engraved by 
himself, royal dito, 1794; “Engravings 
of the Arteries,”’ illustrating the se- 
cond volume, royal 4to, 1801; “ Dis- 
eonrses on the Natnre and Cure of 
Wounds,” 8yo, 1795; a third edition 
of which eame out in 1812; and ‘The 
Principles of Surgery,’ 3 vols. 4to, 
1801-1808. «A complete edition of his 
‘“ Anatomy of the Human Body,” with 
plates by Charles Bell, was published 
in 3 vols. 8vo, in 1811]. 


BELL, Tuomas, the Rev., anthor | 


of several religions works, and futher 
of James Bell, the geographical writer, 
was born at Moffat, Deceinber 24, 1733. 
After haying studied at the University 
of Edinburgh, he was in 1767 licensed 
as a preacher by the Presbytery of Re- 
lief, and the same year became the 
minister of the Relief congregation at 
Jedburgh. In 1777 he obtained the 
pastoral charge ‘of a congregation in 
the Relief communion in Glasgow, in 
which eity he died, October 15, 1802. 
fle published in 1780 a work entitled 
“The Standard of the Spirit lifted up 
against the Enemy coming in likea 
Flood,” being the substance of several 
sermons preached at Glasgow. In 








1785 appeared “ A Proof of the true— 


and eternal Godhead of the Lord 
Jesus Christ,”’ a translation from the 
Dutch. He likewise translated a 
work from the Latin, “On the Con- 
troversics agitated in Great Britain 
under the unhappy names of Antino- 
inians and Neonomians,” with Notes; 
which, with ‘ Sermons on various im- 
portant Subjects,”’and “A View of the 
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Covenants of Works and Grace,” were 
published at Glasgow after his death. 
He left several otber works in manu- 
seript. 

BELLENDEN, or BALLANDEN, 
sonietimes written BALLENTYNE, 
Jonx, Arehdeacon of Moray and Canon 
of Ross, often confounded with Sir 
John Bellenden of Auchinoul, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, afterwards Justiee- 
Clerk, is supposed to have been a 
native of the county of Haddington or 
of Berwiek, and appears to have been 
born towards the elose of the 15th een- 
tury. The exact year ofhis birth is un- 
certain, and very little is known of his 
personal history. He received the first 
, part of his education at the University 
of St Andrews, where astudent of his 
name, deseribedas belonging to the Lo- 
thian nation, was matriculated in 1508. 
He completed his studies at Paris, and 
; took the degreeofD.D, at the Sor- 
‘bonne. He returned to Scotland 
| during the minority of James V., 
| with whom he beeame a great fa- 


vourite, and at whose eommand he 

was employed in 1530 and 1531 in 
| translating from the Latin into the 
Scotish vernacular, “The History 
and Chroniklis of Scotland,” being the 
first seventeen books of Hector Boeee, 
| whieh had been published in Paris in 
| 1526. Some writers assert that he had 

the superintendence of the education 

of his young sovereign, but this is 
| evidently a mistake ; his office in the 
j royal household being Clerk of the 

Accounts, The manuseript copy of 
| his translation was delivered to the 
King in the suminer of 1533. 
this work he introdueed two poems of 
some length, entitled “ The Proheme 
of the Cosmographe,” whieh is the 
most poetical of his works, and “ The 
Proheme of the llistory.’’ Ife elos- 
ed the whole by a Prose “ Epistil di- 








Kingis Graee,” 
kenzic, this work was printed in 1536. 
The book bears to be “imprentit in 
Edinburgh be me, Thomas Dauidson, 
prenter to the Kyngis nobyle Graee.” 
An elegant edition of this translation, 
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reckit be the Translatoure to thc! 
Aceording to Mae. | 


edited by Mr Maitland, was published 
in 182] by Tait of Edinburgh. 
the request of the King, Bellenden 
also translated the first five books of 
Livy’s Roman History ; and from the 
inanuseript copy preserved in the 
Advoeates’ Library, his version was 
printed in 1822 by Mr Maitland. In 
the treasurer’s book there are various 
entries of the sums paid to Bellenden, 
“be the Kingis precept,’ for these 
translations. He seems to have receiv- 
ed in all L.114; that is, L.78 for the 
translation of Boece, and L.36 for that 
of Livy. Nor was this all his remu- 
neration. He received from the 
King the Archdeaeonry of Moray, 
during the yvaeaney of the see; and 
two clergymen, of the names of John 
Dunean and Alexander Harvey, hav- 
ing solieited the Pope in favour of 
Jaines Douglas, were eonvieted of 
treason, and their property esecheated 
to the Crown. The annual emolu- 
ments arising from tbe pensions and 
benefiees of Dunean, who was parson 
of Glasgow, and from all the property 
belonging to Alexander Harvey for 
the two years 1536 and 1537, were be- 
stowed upon Bellenden; he paying a 


composition, for the first grant, of 350 ° 


merks, and for the second of 300. Itis 
supposed that about the saine period 
he was appointed a Canon of Ross. In 
the sueeeeding reign, being strongly 
attached to the Roman Catholie reli- 
gion, he opposed the progress of the 
Reformation. Afterwards quitting 
Scotland, upon what aceount we are 
not informed, he visited Rome, wherc 
he died in 1550. John Bellenden has 
been culogised as one of the greatest 
scholars of his time. Many of his 
original compositions have been lost. 


“Tle was unquestionably,” says Dr | 


Campbell, “a ian of great parts, and 
one of the finest poets his eountry had 
to boast. So many of ‘his works re. 
main as fully prove this; in as much 
as they are distinguished hy that noble 
enthusiasm which is the very son} of 
poetry.” In the “VProheme of the 


Cosmographe” the prineipal ineidents | 


are borrowed froin the ancient alle- 
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gory of the Choiee of Hercules, His 
poem entitled “ Vertue and Vyee"’ 
wus also addressed to James V. Some 
speeimens of Bellenden's style will be 
found in Carmivhael's Collection of 
Seotish Poenis. 

BELLENDEN, WILtraM, an author 
eminent for his learning, was in 1602 
Professor of Humanity in the Univer- 
sity of Paris; and, aecording to Demp- 
ster, Advocate in tle Parliament there. 
It is not known at what age he teft 
Scotland, but he seems to have held 
the office of Master of Reqnests, or 
examiner of petitions, to Jaines VI. 
As he spent tle greater part of lis 
life in France, this appointment must 
have been a sinecure; and he is be- 
Heved to have enjoyed from the King 
some provision, whieli enabled him to 
devote his time to stndy during the 
long period of his residence in the 
French capital. His first work, pub- 
lished in 1603, was entitled “ Cicero- 
nis Princeps,” being a selection of 
passages from tlie works of Cicero 
on the Duties of a Prinee. To this 
was prefixed an original essay, eu- 
titled “Tractatus de Processu et 
Scriptoribus Rei Politiex.” His next 
treatise, entitled “ Ciceronis Consul, 
Senator, Populusque Romanus,” con. 
sisting, like the former, of passages 
from Cicero regarding the duties of 
Consul, Senator, and Senate among 


'the Romans, appearedin 1612, and was 


dedicated to Henry Prince of Scot- 
land and Wales. The most original 
of his works, styled “ De Statn prisci 
Orbis in Religione, Re Politica, et 
Literis,”’ was printed in Paris in 1615, 
dedieated to Charles Prince of Wales, 
his brother Henry being now dead. 
The work deseribes the first origin 
of states, their progress in politics, 
philosophy, and religion, and in what 
respects they differ from each other. 
These threc treatises were, in 1616, 
collected into a volume, bearing the 
title of “De Statu, Libri Tres.” The 
last book published by himself con- 
sisted only of two short Latin poems. 
He had commenced another work, of 
a very elaborate nature, intended to 
18 
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be finished in three parts, one of 
which only was completed, under the 
name of “De Tribus Luminibus Ro- 
manormm,’” whom he eonceives to 
be Cieero, Seneca, and the Elder 
Pliny; it was published in 1633 or 
1631, some years after the author's 
death, It extends to 824 pages, 
closely printed, and gives a compre- 
hensive acconnt of the history of 
RNoine, from the foundation of the 
city to the time of Augustus, in the 
precise words of Cicero, as extracted 
from his writings. From tlis work, 
Dr Conyers Middleton, keeper of the 
Library of Cambridge University, 
borrowed, without acknowledgment, 
the matter and arrangement of his 
“ Life of Cieero ;” a barefaced plagiar- 
ism which was deservedly exposed by 
Warton and Dr Samuel Parr; the lat 

ter of whom, in 1787, brought out an 
edition of Bellennten’s “De Statu, Li- 
bri Tres,” with a Latin Preface of con- 
siderable length, 

BERNARD, Abbot of Arbroath in 
1303, was the first Chancellor of Robert 
the Bruce after that monarch’s eleva- 
tion to the throne in 1306. He is sup- 
posed to have composed that spirited 
remonstrance in favour of the eonn- 
try’s independence, which in 1318 was 
sent by the Scotish nobility and barons 
to the Roman Pontiff, and which is so 
remarkable in the History of Scotland. 
He held the great seal till his death in 
1327. Crawford supposes the Abbot's 
surname to have been Lintou. 

BERRY, WILLIAM, an ingenious 
artist, was born about the year 1730, 
He was bred to the business of a seal 
engraver, having served his appren- 
ticeship with Mr Proetor of Edin- 
burgh. On commencing business on 
his own aceouut, he soon became dis- 
tinguished for the superiority of his 
workmanship, partieularly for the 
elegance of his designs, and the clear- 
ness and sharpness of his mode of 
cutting eoats of arms and other de- 
vices, Jor many years he did not 
attempt any thing higher in his art 
tban the commou routine of tbe trade 
at tbe time. His first essay in the 
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_ style of the antique entaghos was a 
! head of Sir Isaae Newton, which he 
executed with astouishing precision 
and delicacy. Nevertheless, the 
greater part of his life was occupied 
in eutting armorial bearings, as he 
fouud a greater demand in this branch 
ot the art than for fine heads, and 
; there were very few that could afford 
or were inclined to pay the price 
; charged for the latter; although it 
| was not often more than half the sum 
he could have earued in the same time 
at his ordinary work. During the 
course of his life, he did not execute 
‘ more than a dozen heads in all, any 
oue of which was sufficient to ensure 
him lasting fame, Aniong these were 
' Thomson the poet, Mary Queen of 
' Scots, Oliver Cromwell, Julius Cesar, 
.a young Hercules, and Hamilton of 
Bangour. Of these, only two were 
| copies from the autique, and they 
| were executed in the finest style of 
‘the art. Wherever these heads 
‘sere known, they were admired as 
! superior to anything produced in 
modern times. Piecler, a famous 
artist in the same line at Rome, who 
had had mure praetice, was the only 
person that could be eompared to 
him ; but each, in the true spirit of 
genius, gavethe palm of superiority 
to the other. Berry possessed not 
merely the art of imitating busts or 
‘figures set before him, but he could 
execute with fidelity a figure in re- 
_liexo, copied from a drawing or paint- 
ing upon a flat surface; as was proved 
with the head he executed of Lamil- 
ton of Bangour, who had been dead 
for some years, ani which he finished 
| from an imperfect sketch, being all 
the likeness that remained of him. 
Jesides these heads, he exeented 
some fill length figures both of inen 
, and other animals, ina style of supe- 
| rior elegance. Hut the interests of 
‘his family made him pursue rather 
| the more lucrative employinent of 
eutting heraldic seals, which may be 
,sad to have been his constant em- 
\ ployment for forty years. In this 
| department he was, without dispute, 
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the first artist of his time. The fol- 
lowing anecdote is told of his excel- 
lenee in this departmeut: Henry 
Duke of Buccleuch, on succeeding to 
his estate, was desirous of having a 
seal cut with his arms, &e., properly 
blazoned uponit. Butas there were 
no less thau thirty-two compart- 
ments in the shield, which svas of ne- 
eessity confined to a very small space, 
so as to leave room for the support. 


ers, and other ornaments, within the - 


compass of asealofan ordinary size, he 
found it a matter of great difficulty 
to get itexecuted. Though a native 
of Scotland himself, his Graee never 
expected to find amanof the first rate 
eminence in Edinburgh ; but applied 
to the most celebrated seal eugra- 
vers in London and Paris, all of whom 
declined it, as a thing exceeding their 
power to execute. At this the Duke 
was highly disappointed: and having 
expressed to a gentleman, who was on 
a visit to him, the vexation he felt on 
this oecasion, his visitor asked if he 
had applied to Mr Berry. “ No,”’ said 
his Grace, “I did not think IT should 
find any one in Ndinburgh who could 
exceute a tusk that exceeded the 
powers of the first artists in London 
and Paris.” The geutleman advis- 
ed his Grace to take it to Berry, who, 
he would undertake, could exeeute 
it. The Dnke accordingly weut 
to Edinburgh with his visitor next 
morning, and called upon Mr Berry, 
whom he found, as usual, sitting 
at his wheel. Without introducing 
the Duke, or saying anything partieu- 
lar to Berry, the gentleman showed 
him an impression of a seal that the 
Dnehess Dowager had got eut many 
years before by a Jew in London, who 
was dear, and which had been shown 
to the others asa pattern, asking him 
if he could cnt a seal the sume as that. 
After exainiring it a little, Berry an- 
swered readily that he wonld. The 
Duke, pleased and astonished at the 
same time, exclnimed, “ Will you, in- 
decd!” Berry, who thonght this inn- 
plied a doubt of his abilities, was a 
little pigued atit; and turning roand 
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to tho Duke, whom he had never 
seen before, said, “ Yes, Sir, if [ do not 
inake a better seal than this, I shall 
take no payment forit.”” His Grace, 
highly pleased, left the pattern with 
him, and went away. The pattern 
seal contained indeed the various de- 
vices on the 32 compartments, distinct- 
ly enough to be seen, but none of the 
colours were expresscd. Berry, in 
due time, finished the seal, on which 
the figures were not only done with 


; superior elegance, but the colours on 


every part so distinetly murked, thata 
painter conld delineate the whole, or 
a herald blazon it, with the most per- 
fect accuraey. For this extraordi- 
nary exertion of talent lre charged no 
more than thirty-two guineas, though 
the pattern seal had cost scventy-fivo! 
Notwithstanding his great talents, 
his unequalled assiduity, and the 
strict econoiny observed in his family, 
his cireumstances weve fur from afiln- 
ent. lle was highly respected ou ac- 
count of the integrity of his character, 
and his striet principles of honour. 
He married a daughter of Mr Andrew 
Anderson of Dressalrig, by whom he 
had a numerous family. He died 
July 3, 1783, in the 53d year of his age. 

BETHUNE, Jony, the author of 
several Poems and Tales, sun of a 
furm-seryant, and himself a labourer, 
was born in the year 1812, in the pa- 
rish of Moniemail, Tifeshire, at the 
Mount already commeworated in 
Scotish poetry as the place of resi- 
dence of Siv David Lindsay. At Mar- 
tiumas 1813, his father removed to 
a place called Loehend, near the 


Loch of Lindores, whero the greater | 
part of Jolin Bethune’s short life was | 


passed. He never was but one day 
at school. He was taught to read by 
his mother, and received Icssons in 
writing and arithmetic from his bro- 
ther, Alexander Bethune, author of 
“ Tales and Sketches of the Scottislr 
Peasantry,” who reeently published a 
Selection from his Poems, with a 
sketeh of Iris life, 
svarcely 13, he and ltis brother earncd 
theiv subsistence by breakiug stones 
Su 


When he was yet | 





on the road between Lindores and 
Newburgh. Waving been apprenticed 
to the weaving business in the village 
of Collessie, he soon became so expert 
at tho loom, that at Martinmas 1825 he 
eommenced business on his own ac- 
count, in ahousc adjoining his father’s, 
with his brother as his apprentice. 
But, not succeeding, he and his bro- 
ther resumed their former occupation , 
of labourers. Most of his pieees, 
were written amidst great privations, 
and, as we aro told by his brother, 
upon such seraps of puper as he eould 
piek np. Before the year 1831 he had 
produeed a large collection of pieces ; 
he :lso wrote and planned a number 
of Tales, the greater part of which is 
still in inanuscript. In October 1829 
ho was engagei on the estate of Inch- 
rye usa day-labourer ; and afterwards 
in 1835, on tlre death of the overseer, 
he was appointed in his plaee, at a sa- 
lary of L.26 yearly, with fodder for a 
cow, when le engaged his brother as , 
his assistant. There he remained for 
one year. In 1836 was published 
“Tales and Sketches of the Scottish | 
Peasantry,” by Alexander Bethuue, to 
which he contributed five pieces. Two | 
years afterwards appeared “ Lectures 
on Practical Economy” by both bro- 
thers, on tlre title-page of which he de- 
signated himself a “ Fifeshire Forest- 
er.” This work, though desigued to 
teach poor people habits of thrift and 
saving, and well spoken of by the press, 
did not succeed with tbe public. As 
a‘ Fifesliire Forester" he contributed | 
a number of poems to the “ Scottish | 
Cbristian Herald.” He also wrotesome 
pieces for the “Christian Instruct- 
or.”’ In 1838, having reecived some 
smull remuneration for one or two 
contributions to a periodical, and find- 
ing lis health failing him, he deter- 
mined to give up manual labour, and 
trust to his pen for his future support. 
He did not long fish in the uncertain 
waters of literature, as he was eut off 
by consumption on the forenoon of 
Sunday the lst of September 1839. Ile 
died at the early age of 27. He wasa 
man of considerable powers of mind. 
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| His whole life seems to have been a 
scene of constant disappointment and 
sufferiug, but he possessed a cheerful, 
contented disposition, and a spirit of so 
much independence, that when an 
Edinburgh friend offered to exert his 
influence to procure him a Govern- 
ment situation, he at ouce declined it, 
choosing rather to support himself by 
his own unaided industry. 
BINNING, Hueu, the Rev., a 
preacher of great eloquence aud learn- 
ing, the son of John Binning of Dal- 
yennan, Ayrsbire, was born about 
1627. He was educated at tbe Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, where he took the 
degree of A.M. Before he was 19 
years of age, his great acquirements 
and extraordinary genius eaused him 
| to be elected successor to James Dal- 
jrymple, afterwards Lord Stair, as 
me esscr of Philosophy in Glasgow 
‘ College. He was subsequently ap- 
‘ pointed minister of Goran, near Glas- 
| gow. He married Barbara, daughter 
| of the Rev. Mr Simpson, a Presby- 
| terian clergymanin Ireland. When 
the unhappy division took place in the 
! church into Resolutioners and Pro- 
testers, lie sided with the latter; but, 
with the view of bringing about a re- 
conciliation, he wrote his “ Treatise on 
, Christian Love,”” The eloquence, fer- 
your, and great theological attainments 
lhe displayed in the famous dispute 
| which Oliver Cromwell caused to be 
heldat Glasgow between his own In- 
dependent clergymen andthe Scotish 
| Presbyterian ministers, astonished 
} even the Protector himself. Finding 
| that Binning lad completely nonplus- 
sed hisopponents,Cromwell asked the 
; name “ofthat bold young nan.” On 
being told it was Mr Hugh Binning, he 
replicd, in the true spirit of Alexander, 
with ‘the Gordian Knot,” “He hath 
| bound well, indeed, but (putting his 
hand on his sword) this will loose all 
again!” Binning died of eonsumption 
in 1653, in his 26th year. Tis imiscel- 
lancous writings, which are chiefly of 
a religious nature, were published in 
one voluine in 1732. A selection from 
| these, entitled “ Evangclical Beauties) 
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of Hugh Binning,” with a Memoir of 
the Author by the Rev, John Brown 
of Whithurn, was published in 1829. 
Binning, says a reviewer in “ The Ed- 
inburgh Christian Instructor" for that 
year, was “a writer of 10 common or- 
der. Thereis a depth and solidity of 
thinking about his ,works, a richness 
of scriptural and pious sentiment, 
coupled with an exuberance of beauti- 
ful and striking iUlustration, such as 
none but a very highly gifted and 
sanctified mind couldeommand. We 
see in them, in fact, a delightful union 
of true genius, with the most exalted 
piety; of the fervour and the flow of 
youth, with the riper judgment and 
experience of age. We are not con- 
scious of overrating his power, when 
we say, that neither in the richness of 
his illustrations, nor in the vein of se- 
raphie piety which pervades his writ- 
ings, is he at all inferior to Leighton, 
whom, perhaps, on the whole, he most 
rescmbles.” 

BIRNIE, Str Ricwarp, chief ma- 
gistrate of the Public Office, Bow 
Street, London, was born in Banff, of 
comparatively humble but respectable 
parents, about the year 1760. He was 
bred to the trade of a saddler, and, 
after serving his apprenticeship, went 
to London, and obtaiued a situation as 
journeyman at the house of Macin- 
tosh and Co., then saddle and harness 
makers to the Royal Family, in the 
Haymarket. is application and in- 
dustry soon recommended him to 
the favourable notice of his employ- 
ers, buthis subsequent advancement in 
life was in some degree the effect of 
accident. Upon one occasion, when 
the foreman and also the senior part- 
ner in the firm were absent on ac- 
count of illness, a command was re- 
ceived from the Prince of Wales, af- 
terwards Gcorge IV., for some oue to 
attend him, to take his orders to a 
considerable extent; and young Bir- 
nic was directed to wait upon his 
Royal Highness. The orders of the 
Prince were executed so completely to 
his satisfaction, that he afterwards, on 
similar occasions, specially desired 
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that “the young Scotchman” should 
be sent to him. At that period, Sir 
Richard occupied a furnished apart- 
meut in Whitcomb Street, llaymar- 
ket. By his diligence, perseverance, 
and honesty, he at length became 
forcinan of the establishment, and 
eventually a partner in the firm. 
Previous to the latter event, he had 
made the acquaintanee of the lady to 
whom he was afterwards united. She 
was the daughter ofan opnient baker 
in Oxendon Street, and ou marrying 
her, he received in her right a consi- 
derable sum of money, a eottage and 
a piece of valnable land at Acton, 
Middlesex. Me then took up house 
in St Martin’s parish, and soon dis- 
tinguished himself by his activity in 
parochial affairs. He “served succes- 
sively, as he has often been heard ex- 
ultingly to state, every parochial offiee, 
except watchman and beadle, lle 
was always a warm loyalist, and dur- 
ing the tronblesome times of the lat- 
| ter part of the Pitt administration, he 
gave a proof of his devotion to the 
constitution by enrolling himself as a 
| private in the Royal Westminster 
Voluntcers, in which corps, however, 
he soon obtaiued the rank of captaiu. 
| After serving the oflices of constable, 
| overseer, auditor, &c. of the parish, 
he became in 1805 churchwarden. In 
conjunetiou with his colleague in of- 
fice, Mr Elaim, a silversmith in the 
Strand, and Dr Anthony Hamilton, 
theu vicar of St Martin's parish, he 
founded the establishment of a num- 
ber of almshouses, together with a 
chapel, ealled St Martin’s Chapel, for 
decayed parishioners, in Pratt’s Street, 
Camden Town, au extensive burying- 
gronnd being -attached thereto. As 
St Martin’s parish is governed by a 
loeal act of Parliament, two magis- 
trates reqnire to be resident in tbe 
parish ; and at the special ‘request of 
the late Duke of Northumbertand, 
Mr Birnie was placed in the commis- 
sion of the peace. From this period 
he began to give frequent attendances 
at Bow Street Offiee, and at the same 
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the penal statutes and magisterial 
practice in general. He was in the 
habit of sitting in the absence of Sir 
Riehard Ford, Mr Graham, and other 
stipendiary magistrates of the day, 
and was considered an excellent as- 
sistant. Ile was at length appointed 
police magistrate at Union Hall. In 
February 1820 he headed the peace 
officers and military in the apprehen- 
sion of the celebrated Cato Street gang 
of conspirators. Sir Natbanicl Con- 
ant, the chief magistrate at Bow 
Strect, dicd shortly after, and Mr 
Birnie was much disappointed at Sir 
Robert Baker, of Marlborough Street, 
being preferred to the vacant oflice, 
saying to a brother magistrate public- 
ly on the bench, while the tears start- 
cd from his eyes, “ This is the reward 
aman gets for risking his life in the 
service of his eountry!’’ He soon 
afterwards, however, attained what 
might be fairly said to be the summit 
of lis ambition. In August 182], at 
the funeral of Queen Caroline, Sir 
Robert Baker having declined reading 
the riot act, which Mr Birnie deemed 
necessary, in consequence of the riot- 
ous disposition of the mob, he took | 
the responsibility on himself, and 
read it amid great tumult. Sir Ro- 
bert retired from the chair immedi- 
ately afterwards, having given great 
offence to the ministry by his want of 
dccisiou, and Mr Birnie was appointed 
to the office of chief magistrate at 
Bow Street ; and on the l7th Septem- | 
ber following, reccived the honour of 
knighthood. Sir Richard was an 

especial favourite witb George IV. 

Ile was ever ready to assist the needy, 

especially where he discovered a dis- 

positionto industry. Asamagistrate 

his loss was severely felt. In all 

matters of importance connected with 

the peace and welfare of the mctro- 

polis, he was for years consulted by 

those who filled the highest oftiees in’ 
the state. He was remarkable for 
his close application to business. He 
died April 29, 1832, leaving a son and | 
two daughters. 

BISSAT, or BISSART, PETER, 
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Professor of Canou Law in the Uni- 
versity of Bologua, in Italy, was horn 
| in the county of Fife, in the reign of 
| James V. He studied grammar, 
| philosophy, and the laws, at St Au- 
drews, whence he removed to Paris; 
and having completed his education in 
that University, he weut to‘Bologna, 
| where he received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws, and was afterwards ap- 
pointed Professor of Cauon Law in 
that city. He continued there for 
H several years, and died in the latter 
| part of the year 1568. Ile not only 
possessed a high reputation as a civi- 
lian, but also as a poet, an orator, and 
a philosopher. Bissat has frequently 
been confounded hy Scotish Biogra- 
phical writers with an Italian poet and 
historian of the 16th century, named 
BPeter Bizari, who was in Scotland 
| during the regency of the Earl of 
| Murray, and some of whose minor 
| poems will be fuund in Gruter’s ‘‘ De- 
liciz Poetarum Italorum.” <A quar- 
towork, entitled “ Patricii Bissarti Op- 
era Omnia,” was puhlished at Venice 
in 1565. Bissat is said hy a recent 
biographer to have been a descendant 
of Thomas Bissat or Bissart, Earl of 
Fife in the reign of David II. But 
this is a mistake. In tbat reign the 
widowed Countess of Fife having 
married a Sir Thomas Bysset, the 
latter received from the crown a char- 
ter of the Karldom of Fife, to he held 
by Lim and his heirs-male by the 
Countess; but he left no issuc. 
BISSET, Ciantes, M.D., an able 
Medical and military writer, the son 
of an eminent lawyer and scholar, was 
born in 1717 at Glenalbert, near Dun- 
keld. He studied medicine at the 
University of Edinburgh, and in 
1740 was appointed seeond surgeon in 
| the Military Nospital, Jamaica. 
During the years he passed in the 
| West Indies, he devoted his attention 
| to acquiring a knowledge of tlic dis- 
| cases peculiar to the torrid zone; 
and the result of his inquiries appeared 
at Newcastle in 1766, in a volume en- 
titled +‘ Medical Essays and Observa- 
tions,’ the principal papers in which 
BY 
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treated particularly of the diseases of 
that climate. In 1745, in consequence | 
of ill health, he resigned his situation, 
and returned to Eugland. In May 
1746 he purehased an eusigney in the 
gallant 42d regiment ; when he began 
to improve his natural ingenuity, by 
studying engineering, in which de- 
partment he soon distinguished him- 
self. In Septemher 1748 the regiment 
was unsueecessfully employed on the 
coast of Brittany, hut on the com- 
mencemcent of the ensuing campaign, 
it was ordered for foreign service | 
against the French iu Flanders. 
Some sketches made by Dr Bissst of 
the euemy'’s approaches at the action | 
of Sundherg, and at Bergen-op-Zoom, 
were preseuted by his Colonel, Lord 
John Murray, to the Duke of Cum- 
berland, the eommander-in-chief, who 
thereupon ordered him to attend the 
siege of the latter place, with the view 
of keeping a regular journal of the 
attack and defence ; wheu he was fre- 
quently observed to walk on the ram- 
parts, with the utmost unconcern, 
auiidst the enemy’s shot, the more 
nearly to observe the exact position of 
the French attacks. His journal, 
illustrated with plans, was duly for- 
warded to the Duke, then at the head 
of the Allied Army, at Maestricht. | 
Ou the recommendation of his Royal | 
Highness, the Duke of Montagu, then 
Master-Geueral of the Ordnance, ap- | 
pointed him Engincer Extraordinary | 
to the Brigade of Engineers, He also at | 
tbe sane time received his commission | 
as lienteuant. On tbe conclusion of the 
war, he was placed on half-pay, when 
he visited several of the principal for- 
tified places on the Continent. Iu 
1751 he published his first work, being 
an “Kssay on the Theory and Con- 
struction of Fortifications.” Having ; 
now retired from active service, he 
settled as a physician at the village of 
Skelton, in Cleveland, Yorksliire, 
wlicre his practice becaine very exten- 
sive. ln 1755 appeared his ‘ Treatise 
on the Scurvy, with Remarks on the 
Cure of Scorbutie Ulcers," dedicated 
to the Lords of the Adniiralty. In 
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1762 he published “ An Essay on the 
Medical Constitution of Great Bri- 
tain,” inscribed to his friend, Sir John 
Pringle. In 1765 he received from 
the University of St Andrews the de- 
gree of M.D. A few years before his 
death, he plaeed in the library of the 
Infirmary at Leeds a manuscript, ex- 
tending to nearly 700 pages, of inedi- 
cal observations, for which he received 
a vote of thanks. A manuscript Trea- 
tise on Fortification, whieh he pre- 
sented tothe Prince of Wales, ufter- 
wards George IV., was deposited in 
his Royal llighness's private library. 
Dr Bisset wrote also a small Treatise 
on Naval Taetics, and a few political 
papers on subjects of temporary im- 
portance. Ife died at Knayton, near 
Thirsk, in May 1791, in the 75th year 
of his age. 

BISSET, James, an eccentric but 
ingenious artist, was born in Perth, 
about 1712. Wheu he was about 15 
years of age, he went to Birmingham, 
where he resided for abont thirty-six 
years, having established there a mu- 
seum and shop for the sale of curiosi- 
ties. In 1813 he removed to Leam- 
ington, where he had opencd a news- 
room aud picture gallery the preced- 
ing year. His collection consisted 
principally of articles in uatural 
history, partienlarly birds, the costume 
and arms of savage nations, models in 
wax and rice paste, &c. In 1814 we 
find him styling himself Modeller to 
his Majesty. He had a remarkable 
facility in writing rhymes, which he 
indulged in on all occasions. 
his Guides and Directories were 
prose and half verse. 








mingham, with a brief Description of 
the different Curiosities and Manu- 
factures of the Place, accompanied by 
a magnifieent Directory, with the 
names and professions, &c., superbly 
engraved in emblematical plates.” 
| 12mo, 1800. ‘*Songs on the Peace,” 
1802. “The Converts, a Moral Tale, 
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The following | 6 vols. 8vo. 
are the titles of lis principal produc- | edition of the Speetator, with lives of 
tions:—‘* A Poetic Survey round Bir-;the authors, in 6 vols. He died in | 
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tic Clarion, or Britain’s Call to Glo- 
ry; original Songs written on the 
threatencd Invasion.” ‘Birmingham 
Directory, with 45 Copperplates,” 
1805. “A Guide to Leamington,” 
1814. “Comic Strictures on Birming- 
ham’s Fine Arts and Converzationes, 
by an Old Townsman," 1829. To 
these might be added a long series of 
ephemeral verses, which his loyal and 
patriotic muse poured forth on every 

public occasion, and particularly on 

the periodical reecurrenee of the 

Shaksperian Jubilee at Stratford; a 

few of which were admitted into the 

pages of the ‘Gentleman’s Maga- 

zine." In a letter to the editor of) 
that periodical, dated in 1831, he’! 
said that therc was not a single news- | 
paper taken iu, in Leamington, till he 
established public rooms there. is | 
mind was ever active in suggesting 
public improvements, and there is no 
doubt that that now fashionable aud — 
increasing watering-place owes much 

to Bisset’s euterprise and public spirit. 

He collected many paintings of value, 

and exeeuted some very good pieces 
himself. On his death, his pictures 

were disposed of by auction. He died 
August [7, 1832. 

BISSET, Roserv, author of the 
Life of Edmund Burke, was born about 
1759, and studied at Edinburgh for 
the ministry. After taking the degree 
of LL.D., he went to Englaud, and 
wag first a schoolmaster at Chelsea, 
near Loudon, but afterwards became 
a writer for the press. Besides his 
Life of Burke, in 2 vols., he wrote a 
History of the Reign of George IIIf. in 
He also brought out an 


1805, aged 46. 

BLACK, Joseru, M.D., the found- 
er of pneumatic chemistry, thongh 
not anative of Scotland, was of Scot- 
ish descent, and long resided in this 
country. Hewas born on the banks 
ofthe Garonne in France in 1728, Ilis 
father, John Black, a native of Iclfast, 





‘recommending the practice of Hu-| but ofa Scotish family, had settled at 
manity," &c. 8vo, 1802. “ The Patrio-| Bordeaux, as a wine merchant; his 
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mother was a daughter of Mr Robert 
Gordon of Hillhead, Aberdeenshire. 
In 17490, when he was twelve years old, 
he was sent to Belfast, to reeeive the 
rudiments of his education. In 1746 
he entered as a student at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, where Dr Cullen the 
same year beeame Professor of Chemi- 
stry. He prosecuted his studies, par- 
ticularly in physieal seienee, with so 
mueh assiduity and suecess that he 
soon attraeted the notice of this emi- 
nent man, who made him his assistant 
in all] hischemieal experiments, In175l, 
having chosen the profession of medi- 
cine, to eomplete his medical studies, 
he went to the University of Edin- 
burgh, at that time rising into repu- 
tatien as a medical sehool, where in 
1754 he took the degree of M.D. His 


‘ inaugural thesis on this occasion was 
entitled ‘De Acido a Cibis orto, et 
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, eity of alkalis. 


gow, 


de Magnesia Alba,” in which was con- 
tained an outline of his celebrated dis- 
eovery of fired air, or carbonic acid gas ; 
which he now, for the first time, show- 
ed to be the true cause of the eausti- 
This important dis- 
covery, with that of latent heat, for 
whieh we arealso indebted to Dr Blaek, 
laid the foundation of modern pneu- 
matie ehemistry, which has opened to 
the investigation of the philosopher a 
fourth kingdom of nature, viz. the 
gaseous kingdom. In 1755 he publish- 
ed his “‘Experiments on Magnesia, 
Quieklime, and other Alkaline Sub- 
Stanees,”’ which more fully developed 
his views on the subjeet he had toueh- 
ed upon in his thesis. His opinions, 


1 : » ° 
of course, gave rise to eonsidcrable 


discussion, particularly in Germany, 
but he was enabled satisfactorily to 
answer and refute all objections. In 
1756, Dr Cullen having removed to 
Ediuburgh, Dr Black was appointed 
Professor of Anatomy and Lecturer on 
Chemistry in the University of Glas- 
The furmer ehair he soon ex- 
ehanged for that of Medicine, for 
which he was better qualified. One 
of his pupils at Glasgow was Watt, the 
celebrated inventor of the improved 
steain-engine, who was led by Dr 
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Black's views and theories respecting 
the nature of steam, and partieularly 
on the subject of evaporation, to make 
those great improvements which have 
been of so much benefit to seienee. 
Between the years 1759 and 1763, Dr 
Black matured those speculations on 
latent heat which had fur some time 
engaged his attention. Aun observa- 
tion of Fahrcuheit's, reeorded by Dr 
Boerhaave, that water would become 
considerably colder than melting snow, 
without freezing, and would freeze ina 
moment if disturbed, and in the aet of 
freezing emit many degrees of heat, 
seems to have suggested to Dr Blaek 
the notion that the heat reeeived by 
ice during its conversion into water 
was not lost, but was contained in the 
water. The experiments by which 
he demonstrated the existenee of what 
he termed latent heat in bodies will be 
found fully detailed in his “‘ Lectures.” 
The result of these he first read, in 
April 1762, to a seleet society in Glas- 
gow, and afterwards before the New- 
tonian Society in Edinburgh. He 
remained in Glasgow, oeeasionally 
practising as a physician, till 1766, 
when Dr Cullen being appointed Pro- 
fessor of Medieine in Edinburgh, Dr 
Black was removed to the Chemieal 
ehair in that University, where he 
eontinued for about thirty years. He 
eontributed a paper to the “ Philoso- 
phieal Transactions of London,” for 
1774, entitled “ Observations on the 
more ready freezing of water that has 
been boiled.” The only other paper 
written by him was published in the 
second volume of the ‘ Transactions 
ofthe Royal Society of Edinburgh,” 
being an “ Analysis of the Waters of 
soime boiling Springs in Iceland,” in 
which lic found a considerable quan- 
tity of siliea, Dr Black was never 
married. Ile was simple in his habits, 
and very abstemious in his diet. ILo 
died suddenly, November 26, 1799, 
while sitting at table with his usual 
fare, viz.,,some bread, a few pruncs, 
and a measured quantity of mill 
diluted with water; and having the 
cup in his hand, feeling the ap- 
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proach of death, he set it earcfully 
| down on his knees, which were joincd 
together, and kcpt it steady in his 
haud, in the manner of a person per- 
fectly at casc; and in this attitude ex- 
pired, without spilling a drop, and 
without a writhe in his countenance, 
as ifan expcriment had been wanted, 
to show to his fricnds the facility with 
which he departed. He was in the 
7ist year ofhis age. Aftcr his dcath 
his ‘‘Lecturcs on Chemistry” were 
published from his notes in 2 vols. 
4to, by his friend and colleague, Dr 
Robison, late Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Two of his Ictters on chemi- 
cal subjects were published by Crell 
and Lavoisicr, the latter of whom apt- 
ly styled Dr Black “the illustrious 
Nestor of the chemical revolution.” 
BLACKADDER, Jony, a zcalons 
and eminent minister of the persccuted 
Church of Scotland, was born in 1615. 
lic studied divinity in Glasgow, under 
the cye of his uncle, Principal Strang 
of that University. Having been duly 
licensed, in 1652 he received a call to 
the parish church of Troqueer, in the 
ncighbourhood of Dumfries. In 1662, 
when Episcopacy was attempted to be 
forced on Scotland, Mr Blackadder, in 
his sermons on several Sundays, ener- 
getically exposed its unlawfulness, 
and, to use his own phrase, “entercd 
his dissent in Heaven” againstit. In 
consequence of this, and the refusal of 
the Presbytery of Dumfries to ccle- 
brate, by order of Parliament, the au- 
niversary of the Restoration, he and 
some of his brethren were conducted 
to Edinburgh, by atroop of fifty horse 
sent for the purpose ; but after a few 
examiuations, he soon obtained his 
liberty. An Episeopal incumbent 
having got possession of his charge, he 
and his wifc, who was a Miss Haning, 
daughter of a merchant in Dumfries, 
and thcir numerous family, went to 
reside at Caitloch, in the parish of 
| Glencairn, where he _ occasionally 
| preached to large assemblages of 
people; which coming to the know- 
ledge of the authorities, he was ob- 
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liged once more to remove. For se- 
veral years aftcr this he seems to have 
led a wandering life, preaching wher- 
ever he could get it done without mo- 
lestatiou. In 1670, having conduct | 
ced divine worship at a place ncar Dun- 
fermlin2, where the people had armcd | 
themselves in self-defence, hewassum- 
moned before the Privy Couneil, but 
he did not obcy the citation, When 
the search for him had become a little 
relaxcd, he rencwed the custom of 
preaching whercver opportunity offer- 
cd. On one particular occasion he 
delivercd a sermon at Kinkcll, near St 
Andrews; when. notwithstanding all 
the injunctions of Archbishop Sharpe, 
the people all flocked to hcar him. ft 
is stated that when Sharpe desired the 
Provost to march out the militia, to 
disperse the congregation, he was told 
it was impossible, as the militia had 
gone there already as worshippers. 
In 1674 Blackadder was outlawed, and 
arcward of 1000 merks offered for his 
apprehension. In 1680 he procecded 
to Holland, and settled his son at the 
University of Leyden, as a s{ndent of 
medicine. After a few months’ ab- 
sence he returned to Scotland, and in 
168] was arrested, and confined in the 
state prison on the Bass Rock, where 
he remained about four years.  Tlis 
health being much impaired by the 
dampness aud closeness of his place of 
eonfinement, his friends applied to go- 
vernment for his liberation ; but un- 
willing to grant him his release, it was 
at first proposed to remove him to the 
jail either of Haddington or Dunbar, 
At length he was offered his freedom, 
with permission to reside at Edin- 
burgh, on condition of his granting 
a bond for five thousand merks. So 
much delay, however, took place, that ; 
before he could regain his liberty he 
sunk under the cruel hardships to 
which he was subjected, among which 
“hope deferred’? was not one of the! 
least. He died in the prison of the 
Bass in December 1685, in his 70th 
ycar, and was buried in North Berwiek 
churchyard. His Life, by Dr Andrew 
Crichton, was published in 1823, 
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BLACKLOCK, Tuomas, D.D., 
an ingenious poet and divine, the son 
of poor but industrious parents, na- 
tives of Cumberland, was born at An- 
nan, in Dumfries-shire, November 10, 
1721. Before he was six months old, 
he was deprived of sight by the small- 
pox. As he grew up, his father edu- 
cated him at home to the best of his 
ability, and read to himinstructive and 
entertaining books, particularly Spen- 
cer, Milton, Prior, Pope,and Addison. 
He was also partial to the works of 
Thomson and Allan Ramsay. By 
the aid of some of his companions who 
pitied his peculiar situation, and were 
won by the gentleness of his disposi- 
tion, he acquired an imperfect know- 
ledge of the Latintongue. He began 
to compose poetry when he was only 
abont twelve years of age; and one of 
his early pieces is preserved in the 
collection published aftcr his death. 
When he was little more than nine- 
' teen, his father, a bricklayer, was 

killed by the falling of a malt kiln. 
| Some of his picccs having, about a year 
, thereafter, come into the hands of 
, Dr John Stevenson, an eminent physi- 

cian of Edinburgh, that gentleman, 
| with tbc benevolent design of improv- 
) ing his genius by a regular education, 

invited him to that eity, where he ar- 
\tived in 1741. After attending a 

grammar school for a short time, he 
| was enrolled asa student at the Uni- 
versity, where he continued till the 
year 1745; when, in consequence of the 
Rebellion, and the disturbed state of 
the metropolis, he retired to Dumfrics, 
to the house of Mr M‘Murdo, whohad 
married his sister. At the close of 
the civil commotions he returncd to 
Edinburgh, and pursued his studics 
at college for six years longer. llc 
not only made considerable progress 
in the sciences, but obtaincd a 


i 

thorough knowledge of the Greek, 
| latter of which he acquired by conver- 
sation with the Lady of Provost Alex- 


ee ee ey 


Latin, and French languages; the 
| ander, who was a native of Irance. 
Although the chief inlets to poetical 


ideas were closcd to him, the beautles 
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of ereation, aud all external objects 
being hid from his view, he wrote 
poetry not only with suceess, but 
with facility. In 1746 he published at 
Glasgow an 8vo volume of his poems, 
and in 1754 he brought out at Edin- 
burgh another edition, which was very 
favourably received, aud attracted the 
notice of the Rey. Josepli Spence, Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford, who wrotc 
an account of his life and writings, 
with the design of introducing his 
name and character to the English 
public. In 1756 a 4to edition of his 
poems was published in London by 


“subscription, which yiclded him a con- 


siderable sum. After the completion 
of his University course, he began to 
prepare himself for giving lectures on 
oratory to young men intended for 
the bar or the pulpit: but by the advice 
of Huinc the historian, who interested 
himself warmly in his behalf, he 
abandoned the project, and turned his 
attention towards the church. Hav- 
ing devoted the usual time to the 
study of divinity, he was in 1759 duly 


licensed for the ministry by the Pres- | 
In 1760 he con- | 


bytery of Dumfries. 
tributed some poeins to a collection 
published that ycar in Edinburgh. 
In 1762 he married Sarah, the dangh- 


ter of Mr Joseph Johnston, surgeon | 


in Dumfries. The Earl of Selkirk 
obtained for him froin the Crown a 
presentation to the church of Kirk- 
cudbright, and his ordination took 
place a few days after his marriage ; 
but his appointment was opposcd 
by the parishioners, and after ncarly 
two ycars’ legal contentious, he rc- 
signed his living, by the advice of his 
friends, for a moderate annuity. Tle 
returned to Edinburgh in 1764, and 
added to his income by receiving, as 
boarders into his housc, a number of 
young gentlemen, whom he assisted in 
their studies. This systcin he continu- 
ed till 1787, when age and increasing 


infirinitics obliged him to give it up. | 


In 1766 he obtaincd the degree of D.D. 
frointhe Marischal College, Aberdecn. 
In 1767 he published “ Varaclesis, or 
Consolations deduced from Natural 
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and Revealed Religion," in two dis- 
sertations; and in 1768 ‘* Two Dis- 
eourses on the Spirit and Evidenecs 
of Christianity,” translated from the 
French of M. Armand, minister of the 
Walloon church in Hanau. In 1774 
appeared his last publication, “ The 
Graham,"’ a heroic ballad, in four 
eantos, intended to promote a good 
feeling betwixt the inhabitants of 
England and Scotland; but this 
poem, being eonsidered of inferior 
merit, has been excluded from Mac- 
kenzie’s collection of his works. Dr 
Blacklock was one of the first to ap- 
preciate the genius of Burns the poct ; 
and it was owing toa letter from him 
to the Rey. Dr Laurie, minister of 
Loudon, that Burns, in November 
1786, relinquished his design ofquitting 
his native laud for Jamaica, and try- 
ing his fortunein Edinburgh. On his 
arrival in the metropolis, the Doctor 
treated him with great kindness, and 
introduced him to many of his lite- 
rary friends. ‘There was, perhaps, 
never one among all mankind,” says 
Heron, in a Life of Burus, in the Edin- 
burgh Magazine, “whom you might 
more truly bave ealicd an Angel upon 
Earth thau Dr Blacklock. He wes 
guileless and innocent as a child, 
yet endowed with manly sagacity and 
penetration. His heart was a perpe- 
tual spring of overflowiug benignity ; 
his feelings were all tremblingly alive 
to the sense of the sublime, the beanti- 
ful, the tender, the pious, and the vir- 
tuous. Poetry was to him the dear 
solace of perpetual blindness; checr- 
fulness, even to gaiety, was, notwith- 
stauding that irremediable misfortune, 
long the predominant colour of his 
mind. In his latter years, when the 
gloom might otherwise have thickened 
around him, hope, faith, devotion, the 
most fervent and sublime, exalted his 
mind to Heaven, aud made him main. 
tain bis wonted cheerfulness in the 
expectation of a speedy dissolution.” 
Dr Blacklock died at Edinbnrgh, 
July 7, 1791, and was buried in the 
ground of St Cuthbert’s Chapel of 
Ease. A monument was erected to 
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his memory, with an elegant Latin 
inscription, from the pen of his friend 
and frequent correspondent, Dr Beat- 
tic. Next to conversation, music was 
his chief recreation. IIe was a per- 
former ou several instruments, parti- 
cularly tlie flute. He generally car- 
ricd in his pocket a small flageolet, on 
which he played his favourite tunes. 
He composed with taste; and one of 
his picces in this department was in- 

serted in the Edinburgh Magazine and’ 
Review for 1774, under the title of 
‘“‘ Absence, a Pastoral, set to Music, by 

Dr Blacklock.” He lefta great many 

sermons in manuscript, together with 

a treatise on Morals; which were 

never published. The article“ Blind,” | 
in the “neyclopadia Britannica,” | 
was contributed by him in 1783. He 

published in 1756 ‘‘ An Essay towards 

a Universal Etymology," besides one 

or twoserimons, In1793appeared a 4to | 
edition of his poems, with his Efe by 

Henry Mackenzie. His hitsinmentall 
in science aud in general knowledge, 

considering his blindness, were truly 

wonderful; and in all respects be 

must be considercd one of the most | 
singular literary phenomena that has 
ever appeared in this or any other 
country. 

BLACKWELL, Atexanper, a 
man of great natural genius, was born 
in Aberdeen, about the beginning of 
the 18th ceutury. He was the son of 
Thomas Blaekwell, one of the minis- 
ters of that city, and Prineipal of 
Marisehal University. In the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, 7tb edition, he is 
stated to have been tbe son of a 
dealer in knit-hosein Aberdeen. Af. 
ter completing his academical edu- 
cation, he weut to Leyden, where lie 
studied physic under the celebrated 
Boerhaave, and took the degree of 
M.D, Etizanetu, his wife, the au- 
thoress of the most extraordinary 
botanical work of her day, was the 
daughter of a gentleman iu the ueigh- 
bourhood of Aberdeen; and some 
accounts say he eloped with her to 
Loudon; but it appears that he had 
first cndeavoured to establish a prac- 
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| 
| tice in his native eity, and not succeed- 
. ing, he removed to the British metro- 
polis, and becaine corrector of the 
press to Mr Wilkins, a printer. He 
afterwards commenced the printing 
business himself in the Strand; and 
eontinued toearry it on till 1734, when, 
in consequence chiefly of an action 
being brought against him for not 
having served a regular apprentice- 
sbip to the trade, he became hank- 
rupt, and was thrown into prison. 
Luckily his wife possessed a taste for 
drawing flowers, which shenow turned 
/toaccount. In 1735 she took a house 
{near the Botanic Garden at Chelsea, 
for more ready access to those flowers 
and plants which she required for a 
herbal she theu begau to prepare, 
and proceeded to make drawings of 
them, thereafter engraving them on 
cOpper, and colouring the work her- 
self. Her husband added the Latin 
names of the different plants, and a 
brief description of each, chiefly taken, 
by permission, from Miller’s ‘* Botani- 
cuin Officinale.” The first volume 
of the worl, containing 252 plates, ap- 
peared in 1737; and tke second, with 
248 plates, in 1739. it was published 
under the title of ‘A eurious Herbal, 
eontaining 500 Cuts of the most nse- 
ful Plants which are now used in the 
practice of Physic, engraved on folio 
copperplates, after Drawings taken 
from the Life, hy Elizabeth Blackwell ; 
to which is added, a short Description 
of the Plants, and their common uses 
in Physic,” folio. This work raised 
Mrs Blackwell very high in public 
estimation, and by its means she was 
enabled to free her husband from pri- 
son. The College of Physicians, to 
whom she was permitted to present 
in person the first volume on its com- 
pletion, not only made her a handsome 
present, but gave her a testimonial, 
signed by the president and censors 
of the institution, strongly recommen- 
| datory of her work. After his re. 
| lease, the Duke of Chandos employ- 
ed Blackwell to superintend some 
agricultural operations at Canuons. 
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Having published a work on agricul- 
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ture, acopy of it was transmitted to 
the King of Sweden by his ambassador 
in this country; in eonsequence of 
which, he was offered an engagement 
at Stoekholm, whlch he accepted. 
About 1740, leaving his wife and child 
in Loudon, he sailed for the Swedish 
eapital. On his arrival he was order- 
ed apartments in the house of the. 
prime minister, and allowed a pension. 
Having, during a dangerous illness of | 
the King, prescribed with success for 
his majesty, he was, on his recovery, | 
appointed one of the King’s Physi- | 
eians. At this time he was in the 
full enjoyment of the favour of the 
court, and having submitted to the 
King a scheme for draining certain 
large fens and marshes, this was tried, 
and found to be successful. To his 
wife, wlio was on the point of join- 
ing him, he remitted large sums of 
money ; but his career in Sweden was 
destiued soon to come to a fatal elose. 
He was arrested on suspicion of heing 
eoncerned ina plot with Count Tes- 
sin to overturn the government, and 
alter the line of succession. After 
being subjected to the torture, he 
was tried hefore a Royal Commission, 
and sentenced to be broken alive on 
the whecl. He was executed August 
9, 1748, protesting his innocence to the 
last. The date of his wife’s death is 
unknown. An cdition of her work 
was published on the Continent. 
BLACKWELL, Titostas, an emi- 

nent scholar and author, brother of 
the preceding, was born at Aberdeen, 
August 4, 1701. He studied Greck 
and Philosophy in Marischal College, 
and took the degree of M.A. in 
1718. Being deeply versed in the 
Greek language and literature, he was, 
in December 1723, appointed by the 
Crown Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity where he had been educated. 
In 1737 he published at London, with- 
out his name, “An Inquiry into the 
Life and Writings of Homer,” 8v0; a 
second edition of which cnme ont in 
1746. Shortly after appeared “ Proofs 
of the Inquiry into Homer's Life and 
Writings ;"° being a translation of the 
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Greek, Latin, Spanish, Italian, aud 
French notes, subjoined to the original 
work, In 1748 he published anony- 
mously, “Letters coneerning Mytho- 
logy,” 8vo, The same year he was 
made Principal of Marischal College, 
the patronage having devolved to the 
Crown on the forfeiture of the Maris- 
chal family in 1716. Soon after he 
married the daughter of a merchant 
in Aberdeen, by whom he had no 
children, At tle commencement of 
the session 1752, on his recommenda- 
tion, anew order in teaching the 
sciences was introduced into Marisclial 
College, being that now in operation ; 
the plan of academieal education pre- 
viously in use being fonnd insufficient. 
In tle same year he took the degree 
of "LL.D., and in 1753 published the 
first volume of his “ Memoirs of the 
Court of Augustus," 4to. The second 
volume appeared iu 1755, and the third, 
which was posthumous, and left in- 
complete by the anthor, was prepared 
for the press by Johu Mills, Esq., and 
published in 1764. On account of de- 
clining health, Dr Blackwell was ad- 
vised to travel, but could proceed no 
farther than Edinburgh, where he 
died, March 8, 1757, in his 56th year. 
In 1793 his widow founded a chemical 
professorshipin Marischal College, aud 
ordered a premium of L.10 sterling to 
be annnally given to the person who 
should compose and deliver the best 
discourse in the English language up- 
on a certain specified subject. 
BLACKWOOD, Apam, a learned 
writcr of the 16th century, was born 
at Dunfermline in 1539. Goiug early 
to Paris, he finished his education, and 
afterwards attended a course of law at 
the University of Toulouse, being sup- 
plied with the requisite means by the 
liberality of his sovereign, Mary, at 
that time residing with ber first hus- 
band the Dauphin at the Court of 
France. On the recommendation of 
Archbishop Beaton, then living in ex- 
ile in Paris, and by the influence of 
Queen Mary and the Dauphin, he was 
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Professor of Civil Law in that Univer- 
sity. Te was the author of several 
works. The first, entitled “De Vin- 
culo Religionis et Imperii,” in two 
books, was published at Paris in 1575; 
a third book was added in 1612. His 
“ Apologia pro Regibus” was written | 
in answer to George Bnehanan’'s work, 
“De Jure Regni apud Scotos.”  Ilis 
account, in French, of the death of his 
benefactress, Queen Mary, was pub- 
lished at Antwerp in 1588, undev the 
title of “ Martyre de Maria Stuart, 
Reyne d’Ecosse ;*° to which was added 
a collection of poems in Latin, French, 
aud Italian, upon Mary and [lizabeth. 
In 1598 he published a manual of devo- 
tions under the title ‘‘ Sanctarum pre- 
cationum proemia,” dedicated to Arch- 
bishop Beaton of Glasgow. In 1606 
he published a Latin poem which he 
had written on the accession of James 
VI. to the throne of England. In 
1609 a complete collection of his Latin 
poems appeared at Poitiers. Blaclc- 
wood died in 1623, in the 74th year of 
his age, and was iuterred in St Porcha- 
rius’ Church at Poitiers, where a 
marble monument, with a long in- 
scription, was erected to his memory. 
BLACKWOOD, Henry, physician, 
elder brother of the preceding, was in 
1551 a teacher of Philosoplty in the 
University of Paris. Having applicd 
himself to the study of medicine, he 
became dean of that faculty, and was 
at one time physician to the Duke of 
Longueville. He wrote jvarious ine- 
dical and philosophical treatises. Te 
died about 1613, at an advanced age. 
BLACK WOOD, Wirriam, au emi- 
nent bookseller, aud founder of the 
Magazine that bears his name, was 
born at Ediuburgh, November 20, 1776. 
His parents were respectable, though 
in ahumble situation; and he received | 
an excellent education. In 1790 be 
entered on his apprenticeship with 
Messrs Bell and Bradfute, the well 
known publishers; and while in their 
employment he stored his mind with 
reading of all kinds, especially Seotish 


| chosen a member of the Parliament of | history and antiquities. In 1797, after 
| Poitiers, and afterwards appointed| the expiry of his apprenticeship, he 
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was engaged by Messrs J. Mundell and 
Co., extensive booksellers in Edin- 
burgh. to go to Glasgow to take the 
superintendence of a branch of their 
business in that city; where, having 
| the sole charge, he acquired those ha- 
; bits of decision and proinptitude for 
| which be was so remarkable. At the 
end ofa year he returned to Bell and 
Bradfute, with whom he continued 
/ another year. In 1799 he entered into 
partnership with Mr Robert Ross, 
bookseller and book auctioneer, but 
_ this connection being dissolved in the 
course of a few years, he went to Lon- 
don to the shop of Mr Cuthell, where 
he obtained a thorough knowledge of 
the old book trade. In 1804 he re- 
turned to Edinburgh, and commenced 
business on his own account, on the 
| South Bridge, as a dealer in old books, 
ac which department his knowledge 
was allowed to be unusually great. He 
} soon after became agent for several of 
| the London publishers, among whom 
were Messrs Murray, Baldwin, and 
Cadell, and also commenced publish- 
| ing for himself. Among other works 
| brought out by him were “ Grahame's 
| Sabbath," “ Kerr’s Voyages and Tra- 
vels,"’ 18 vols. 8vo, and the “ Edinburgh 
| Encyclopaedia,” 18 vols. 4to. In 1812 
| appeared bis celcbrated catalogue, con- 
| taining upwards of 15,000 books in va- 
rious languages, all properly classified, 
which, we are told, continues to the 
| present day to be a standard authority 
| for the prices of old books. In 1816 
he disposed of his extensive stock of 
classical and antiquarian books, and 
removed tothe New Town of Edin- 
burgh, wherc he thenceforth devoi- 
cd his energics to the business of 
a gencral publisher, In April 1817 
[he brought ont the first number 
of “ Blackwood’s Magazine,"’ which 
speedily acquired a high character and 
‘an extensive circulation. Among its 
first contributors were Mr John Wil- 
son, now Professor of Moral Philoso- 
| phy in the University of Mdinburgh, 
the author of “ The Isle of Palms,” and 
| Mr John G, Lockhart, Advocate, after- 
| wards Editor of the “ Qnarterly Re- 
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view.” Mr Blackwood himselfnever 
wrote more than two or three articles 
for its earlier numbers ; but the whole 
management and arrangement of the 
Magazine devolved upon him, and he 
executed the editorial duties with 
unusual tact, skill, and vigour. Be- 
sides the publications already men- 
tioned, he published the principal 
works of Messrs Wilson, Lockhart, 
Hogg, Galt, Moir, and other distin- 
guished contributors to his Magazine, 
as well as several of the productions 
of Sir Walter Scott. He was"twice 
chosen a magistrate of Edinburgh, 
and while in that capacity, he took 
a promiuent part in the affairs of the 
city. Mr Blackwood died at Edin- 
burgh, September 16, 1834, in the 
58th year of his age. He was a man 
of straightforward and indcpendent 
character, cnlarged understanding, 
and liberal disposition. ‘No man,” 
says the Obituary notice which appear- 
ed inthe Magazine after his decease, 
“ever conducted business in a more 
direct and manly manner than Mr 
Blackwood. His opinion was on all 
occasions distinctly expressed; his 
questions were ever explicit; his 
answers conclusive. His sincerity 
might sometimes be considered as 
rough, but no human being ever ac- 
cused him cither of flattering or of 
shufiling; and those men of letters 
who were in frequent communication 
with him soon concciyed a respect 
and coufideuce for him, which, save in 
a very few instances, ripened into 
cordial regard and friendship. The 
masculine stcadiness, and imperturb- 
able resolution of his character, were 
iinpressed on all his proceedings; and 
it will be allowed by those who watch- 
ed him through his carecr, as the pub- 
lisher of a literary and political mis- 
cellany, that these qualitics were more 
than once very severcly tested. He 
dealt by parties exactly as he did by | 
individuals, Whether his principles | 
wero right or wrong, they were Ais, 

and he never compromised or compll- 

mented away onc tittle of them. No 

changes, either of men or of ncasurcs, 
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duties of his chair, he published the 
lectures he had delivered; and they 
were universally acknowledged to 
contain a most judicious and ecompre- 
hensive system of rules for the for- 
mation and improvement of the style 
in composition. His first publica- 
tion vf importance was, ‘* A Critical 
Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian,” 
defending their authenticity, which, 
published im 1763, was prodigiously 
overrated on its first appearance, be- 
ing declared “one of the finest pieces 
of critical composition in the English 
language.” Dr Blair took great 
credit to himself for his exertions in 
rescuing Ossian’s Poems from obli- 
vion. In a letter to Burns, the poet, 
dated May 4, 1787, he says: “ £ was 
the first person who brought out to 
| the notice of the world the Poems of 
Ossian, first, by the ‘ Fraginents of 

| «Ancient Poetry’ which I published, 
and afterwards by my setting on foot 
the undertaking for collecting and 
publishing ‘the Works of Ossian ;’ 
and I have always considered this as a 
; meritorious action of my life.” We 
| are informed by his biographer, that 
it was at his solicitation and that of 
Home, the Author of Douglas, that 
Mr M‘Pherson was induced to publish 
the “Fragments of Ancient Poetry,” 
and that tlieir patronage was of essen. 
tial service in procuring the subscrip- 
tion, which enabled him to make his 
tour through the Highlands to collect 
the traditionary poetry which bears 
the name of Ossian’s Poems. The 
first volume of his famous Sermons 
was published in the year L777. “It 
was not till that year,” says his eol- 
league and biographer, Dr Finlayson, 
“that he could be induced to favour 
the world with a volume of the ser- 
mons which had so long fnrnislied in- 
struction and delight to his own con- 
gregation. But this volume being 
| well reeeived, the public approbation 
‘encouraged him to proceed; three 
, other volumes followed at different 
intervals; and allofthem experienced 
a dezree of success of whieh few pub- 
lications ean boast. 
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rapidly and widely wherever the Eng- 
lish tongue extends; they were soon 
translated into almost all the lan. 
guages of Europe; and his Majesty, 
George III., by a royal mandate to 
the Exchequer in Scotland, dated July 
25, 1780, conferred a pension of L.200 
a-year on the author, which con- 
tinued till his death.” Boswell, in his 
“Life of Johnson,’”’ states that Dr 
Blair transmitted the manuseript of 
his first volume of Sermons to Mr 
Strahan, the King’s printer in Lon- 
don, who, after keeping it for some 
time, wrote aletter to him discour. 
aging the publication, Mr Strahan, | 
however, had sent one of the sermons 
to Dr Johnson for his opinion, and 
after his letter to Dr Blair had been 
sent off, he received from Johnson, on 
Christmas eve, 1776, a note in which 
was the following paragraph : “T have 
read over Dr Blair’s first sermon with 
more than approbation; to say it is 
good, is to say too little.’ After a 
conversation with Dr Johuson con. | 
eerning ‘these sermons, Mr Strahan | 
candidly wrote again to Dr Blair, in- | 
closing Johnson’s note, and agreeing 
to purchase the volume, for which he 
and Mr Cadell gave L.100. The sale 
was so rapid and extensive, that the 
publishers made Dr Blair a present of 
L.50, and afterwards of the same sum; 
thus voluntarily doubling the stipu- 
lated price. For the seeond volume 
they gave him at once L.300; and we 
believe for the others he received 
L.600 each. A fifth volume was pre- 
pared by him for the press, and pub- 
lished after his death, in 1801, with “a 
Short Account of his Life,” by James 
Finlayson, D.D. A larger Life, by Dr 
Hill, appeared in 1807. Dr Blair died 
at Edinburgh, Deeember 27, 1800, Tle 
was heard at times to say that “he was 
left the last of his contemporaries.” 
His celebrated sermons are little more 
thai moral discourses, and they never 
could have attained their popularity, 
popularity unprecedented in the his- | 
tory of theological literature, without | 
that high polish ofstyle so peculiar to 
theauthor, They are now compara- : 
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tively negleeted. Nor ean we wouder 
at this. Inhis desire for elegant die- 
tion and correetness of language, he 
was too apt to lose sight of the illustia- 
tion of seriptural doctrines; and iu 
many instanees the truths of revela- 
tion were made to give place to eold 
and unsatisfying moral disquisitions, 
In ehureh polities, Dr Blair was at- 
taehed to the Moderate party, but he 
did not take a prominent part in ee- 
elesiastieal discussions. From natural 
diffidence he never could be prevailed 
upou to beeoime Moderator of the 
General Assembly. He was very 
fond of reading uovels, and was seru- 
pulously partiemlar as to his dress and 
appearanee. We was likewise rather 
vain, nnd not unsuseeptible of flattery. 
One of the most effective sermons he 
ever delivered he composed and 
prenelhed in 1799, when past his 80th 
year, in behalf of tle Fund for the Be- 
nefit of the Sons of the Clergy. He 
had married, in April 1748, his cousin 
Catherine, daughter of the Rev. 
James Bannatine, one of the ministers 
of Kdinburgh. Mrs Blair died in 
1795; by her he had a son, who died in 
iufaney, and a daughter, who lived to 
her 2{st year, 

BLAIR, James, an eminent divine, 
was born and bred iu Seotland, where 
he had a benefiee in the Episeopal 
ehureli; but meeting with some dis- 
eouragements he weut to England in 
the latter part of the reign of Charles 
II., and was sent by Dr Compton, Bi- 
shop of London, in 1685, as a mission- 
ary to Virginia. We was afterwards, 
in 1689, by the same prelate made his 
eommissary for that colony, whieh was 
the highest office in the ehureh there. 
Finding that the want of proper se- 
minaries for the advaueement of reli- 
gion and learning proved a great ob- 
staele to all attempts for the propaga- 
tion of the gospel, he formed a design 
of ereeting and endowing a eollege at 
Williamsburg, in Virginia, for pro- 
fessors aud studeuts iu aeademical 
learning. He therefore not only set 
on foot a voluntary suhseription, but 
in 1693 eame to England, and sueeeed- 
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ed in obtaining the approval of Queen 
Mary and King William to the design ; 
and a patent was passed for erecting 
and endowing a eollege by the name 
of “The William aud Mary College,” 
of which Mr Blair was appointed Pre- 
sident, and enjoyed that office nearly 
fifty years. He was also rector of 
Williamsburg, and president of the 
council in that colony. He wrote 
“Our Saviour’s Divine Sermon on the 
Mount explained, and the Practiee of 4 
it reeommended, in divers Sermons 
and Diseourses,” 4 vols. 8vo, Loudon, 
1742. He died iu 1743. 

BLAIR, Sir James Hunter, Bart., 
an e1ulinent banker, the seeond son of 
Mr John linnter, merchant in Ayr, 
was born there February 21, 1741. In 
1756 he was placed as an apprentiee in 
the bauking-house of Messrs Coutts, 
Edinburgh, where Sir Wiliiaw For- 
bes was alsoa clerk. In 1763, on the 
death of Mr John Coutts, he and Sir 
William were admitted to a share of ! 
the business, and ultimately beeame ! 
the priueipal partners. lu Deeemher 
1770 he married Jane, eldest daughter 
of John Blair of Dunskey, in Wigton. 
shire, in right of whom he acquired, 
in 1777, the family estate, wheu he as- 
summed the name of Blair in addition to 
hisowu. The improvements whieh he 
introduced on the estate of Dunskey 
were of the most extensive aud judi- 
cious kiud, The writer of his me- 
moir in Kay's Edinburgh Portruits 
says, “ He nearly rebuilt the town of 
Portpatrick; he repaired and greatly 
iunproved the harbour; established | 
packet boats of a larger size on the 
much frequented passage to Donag- 
hadee iv Ireland; and, lastly, while 
the farmers in that part of Scotland 
were not very well aequainted with 
the most approved modes of farming, 
he set before them a successful exam- 
ple of the best modes of agriculture, 
the greatest service, perhaps, which 
ean be performed by a private man to | 
his country.” Iu September 1781 he 
was chosen M.P. for the city of Edin- 
burgh, and at the general election iu 
1784 was re-eleeted; but he soon re- 
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signed his scat in favour of Sir Adam 
Fergusson, Baronet. At Michaelmas 
178i he was elected Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh; and to him that city is 
indebted for many improvements, 
particularly the rebuilding of the 

| College, and the plan and erection of 
the South Bridge, the foundation- 
stone of which was laid August 1, 1785. 

| He was created a Baronet in 1786, and 
died ait Harrowgate, July 1, 1787, in 
the 47th year of hisage, He is buri- 
ed in the Greyfriars’ Churchyard, 
Edinburgh. 

BLAIR, Jou, the chaplain of Sir 
William Wallace, was born in Fife- 
shire in the reign of Alexander I11., 
and was educated in the same school 

» with Wallace at Duudee. He after- 
wards studied for some time in the 
University of Paris, and hecame a2 
monk of the order of St Benedict. 
On his return to Scotland he was ap- 

* pointed chaplain to Wallace, then 
Governor of the kingdom, whom 
le accompanied in almost all his 


battles, and after his cruel death 
wrote his Hfe and exploits in La. 


|tin verse. Of this work, which 
might have been of great value in il- 
lustrating the history of that trou- 
bled period, an inaccurate fragment 
only is left, which was copied by Sir 
James Balfour out of tlhe Cottonian 
} Library, and published in 1705, with a 
peommentary, by Sir Robert Sihbald. 
i liume, in his Jlistory of the Dou- 
elascs,” introduced a translation of 
it. Blair, who, on becoming a Bene- 
dictine, adopted tle name of Arnold, 
Pe erecs to the monastery of that 
!order at Dunfermline. The exact 
period of his death is unknown. He 
was the author of another work, en- 
| poled “De Liberata Tyrannide Sco- 
tia.’ 

BLAIR, Jony, LL.D., an eminent 
ehronologist, was born at Edinburgh, 
where he was cducated, He after- 
wards went to London, aud was for 
some time usher of a school in Nedge 

| Lane, haying sncceeded his friend and 

countryman, Mr Audrew licnderson, 

author ofa llistory of the Rebellion of 
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1745, in that situation. Ju 1754 he 
hrought out a valuable and compre- 
hensive work, entitled “The Chro- 
nology and History of the World, 
from the Creation to the Year of 
Christ 1753, illustrated in fifty-six 
Tables.” This volume was dedicated 
to Lord Chancellor Mardwicke. It 
was published hy subscription, on ac- 
count of the great expense of the 
plates. In his preface the author ac- 
knowledged his great obligations to 
the Earl of Bath, and announced some 
chronological dissertations, in which 
he proposed to illustrate the disputed 
points, to explain the prevailing sys- 
tems of chronology, aud to establish 
the authorities upon which some of 
the particular eras depend. The 
hint of this work was, as we have al- 
ready shown in the Life of his relative, 
Dr Hugh Blair, taken from the lat- 
ter’s ingenious scheme of chrouologi- 
ealtables, At this time he seems to 
haye taken orders in the Church of 
England. Iu January 1755 he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
In 1756 he published a second edition 
of his Chronological Tables. InSep- 
tember 1757 he was appointed chap- 
lain to the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, aud mathematical tutor to the 
Duke of York, In March 1761, 0n Dr 
Townshend’s promotion to the Dean. 
ery of Norwich, Dr Blair’s services 
were rewarded with a prehendal 
stall at Westmiuster. Six days af- 
ter, the vicarage of Hinckley happen- 
ing to fall vacant, Dr Blair was pre- 
seuted to it by the Dean and Chapter 
of Westiuinster. The same year he 
was chosena fellow ofthe Antiquarian 
Socicty. In September 1763 he at- 
tended the Duke of York in a tour to 
the Continent, andreturned with hin 
to England in 1764. In 1763 he pub- | 
lished an improved edition of his) 
Chronological Tables, which lie dedi- | 
eated to the Prineess of Wales. To 
this edition were annexed fuurteen 
maps; with a dissertation prefixed, 
ou the Progress of Geography. In 
March 1771 he was presented by tlre 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster to | 
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the viearage of St Bride’s, in the city 
of London, when he resigned Hinek- 
ley. In April 1776, on the death of 
Mr Sius, be resigned St Bride’s, aud 
was presented to the rectory of St 
John the Evangebst, Westminster. 
Ife was also reetor of [lortoniu Buek- 
inghamshire. Ile died of influenza 
June 24,1782. While suffering under 
this malady, he reecived inteHigenee 
of the death of his brother, Captain 
Blair, in the preeeding April, and 
the shoek is supposed to have hasten. 
ed his own. ‘This able officer, for 
his gallaut econduet in the Dolphin 
| Frigate in the engagement witb the 
Duteli on the Dogger Bank, August 5, 
1781, was promoted to the eommand 
of the Anson, a new ship of 64 guns, 
We distinguished himself under Sir 
George Rodney, in the merorable 
sea-fight with Count de Grasse, April 
12, 1782, and in this aetiou fell glori- 
ously in the serviee of his country. 
He was one ofthe three to whom Par- 
Bainent on tls oeeasion voted a monu- 
| ment. Dr Blair's “ Lectures on the 
Canons of the Old Testament” were 
published after his death. 

BLAIR, Patriek, an ingenious 
botanist, was born, it is supposed, in 
Dundee, where he praetised pbysie 
andsurgery. In the year 1706, hav- 
ing disseeted an elephaut belonging to 
au exhibition, whieh died in that 
town, his aceount of its anatomy and 
osteology was published in the 27th 
and 30tb volumes of the Philosophieal 
Transaetions. This first made him 
known asananatomist- His aeeount 
of this disseetion was also published 
separately in I711, 4to, with figures. 
It contains an acenrate deseriptiou of 
the proboscis, and its muscles, and 
eonfirms, aceording to Haller, the 
opinion formerly given that the ele- 
phant has uo gall-bladder. In 1715, 
when the Rebellion hroke out in Seot- 
land, Dr Blair, being of well knowu Ja- 
eobite principles, was for a short time 
| imprisoned on suspieion. He after- 
| wards removed to London, andaequir- 

ed eonsiderable reputation by some 
discourses on the sexes of flowers, 
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whieh heread before the Royal Socie- 

ty. Ie also repubbsbed bis “ Anatomy 

of the Elephant.” In 171She brought 

out a volume of “ Miseellaneous Ob- 

servations on the Praetice of Physie, 

Anatomy, Surgery, and Botany,” in 

Svo. In 1720 he produecd the work 

by whieh he rendered the greatest 

serviee to botany, heing “ Botanical 

Lssays,” 8vo, in two parts, with illus- 

trations; containing the “ Discourses 

on the Sexes of Plants,’ whieh he had: 
read before the Royal Society, much 

enlarged, and pubbshed at the request 

of several of its members. Itis divided 

into fiveessays. The three first treat 

of what is peeuliar to plants, and the 

two last on what is eommon to them 

and animals. He eonfirms the argu- 

ments in favour of the sexes of plants 

by sound reasouing and several addi- 

tional experimeuts. Some ofhis no- 

tions are now abandoned by botan- 

ists; but his work eontains informa- 

tion which, even at tbis advaneed pe- | 
riod of the seienee, is considered use- 

fuland ecorreet. Having removed to) 
Boston, in Lineolnshire, where Dr |! 
Pulteney eonjeetures he practised as | 
a physician duriug tbe remainder of| 
his bfe, he published a work, entitled | 
“Pharmaeo-Botanologia, or an Alpha- | 
betieal and Classieal Dissertatiou on 

all tbe British Indigenous and Gar- 

den Plants of the New Dispensatory,” 

London, 1723-1728. This work, in 

whieb he introduced several of the | 
rarer plants discovered by himself in 

tbe vieinity of Boston, eame out in 

Deeades, and exteuds only to the let- 

ter H. Ile wrote various papers for 

tbe Philosophical Transaetions; parti- 

eularly a “ Metbod of Diseovering the 

Virtues of Plants by their external | 
Structure,” and “ Observations on the | 
Generation of Plants.” The time of 

his death is not known, but it is sup- 

posed to have taken place soon after 

1728, 

BLAIR, Roser, an eminent minis- 
ter of the Church of Seotland in the 
days of the Covenant, was born at 
Irvine, Ayrshire, in 1593. He was 
the sixtb and youngest sou of John + 
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| Blair of Windyedge, Ayrshire, aud 
Beatrix Muir, ofthe family of Row- 
allan. He studied at the University 
of Glasgow, and was for a short time 
employed as assistant to a teacher in 
that city. In his 22d year he was 
appointed a regent or professor in the 
college. In 1616 he was licensed asa 
preacher of the gospel. Having, in 
162, resigned his charge, in conse- 
quence of the appointment of Dr 
Cameron, who favoured episcopacy, 
as Principal of the University, he 
went over to Ireland, and was for 
some years minister ofa Presbyterian 
congregation at Bangor. The Bishop 
of Down having expelled him from 
his charge, he, with various other 
| clergymen, fitted out a ship, and sct 
sail with the intention of emigrating 
to New Ingland. Being driveu 
hack by a storm, Blair preferred re- 
turning to Scotland, where he arrived 
‘at a very critical period. He preach. 
ed for some time at Ayr, and was af- 
terwards settled by the Gencral As- 
_semhly at St Andrews, In 1640 he 
accompanicd the Scotish army into 
England, and assisted at the negotia- 
tions for the Peaccof Rippon. After 
the Irish Rebellion of 1641, Blair again 
went over to Ireland, with several 
other clergymen, the Preshytcrians of 
_ that country having solicited a supply 
of ministers from the General As- 
sembly. Le did not long remain there, 
however, haying returned to St An- 
drews, where he proved himself to be 
a useful and zealous preacher. In 
1645 he was one of the Scotish minis- 
ters who went to Newcastle to reason 
with the King, and on the death of 
Ilenderson, was appointed hy his Ma- 
jesty his Chaplain for Scotland. After 
_ the Restoration, he was subjected, like 
many other worthy men of God, to 
the yperscentions of Archbishop 
Sharpe, and for some years had uo 
regular place of worship, but preach- 
ed and adininistered the sacramonts 
wherever opportunity offered. Io 
was prohibited from coming with- 
in twenty miles of St Andrews, 
and during his later years, he found a 
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refuge at Meikle Couston, in the pa- 
rish of Aberdour, where he died, Au- 
gust 27, 1666. He was huried in the 
churchyard of that parish, where a 
tablet was erected to his memory. 
He was the author of a Commentary 
on the Book of Proverbs, and of some 
poHilical pieces, none of which have 
been preserved. His descendants, 
Robert Blair, author of “ The Grave,” 
Dr Hugh Blair, the eclebrated Sermon 
Writer, and the late Right Hon. Ro- 
bert Blair, Lord President of the 
Court of Session, added fresh lustre 
to the family name. 

BLAIR, Rosert, the Rey., author 
of “The Grave,"’ a Poem, eldest son 
of the Rev. David Blair, one of the 
ministers of Edinhurgh, and Chap- 
lain to the King, and grandson to the 
subject of the preceding notice, was | 
horn in 1699, and studied for the 
church at the University of his native 
city. After spending some time on | 
the Continent, where he went for im- 
provement, he was, January 5, 173], 
ordained minister of Athelstaneford, 
in East Lothian, where he continued 
till his death. Ho was an anxious 
and animated preacher, and an accom- 
plished scholar, and cvinced a peculiar 
predilection for the natural sciences, 
particularly botany, in which he was 
allowed to execcl. He carried on a 
correspondence with Mr Ilenry Ba- 
ker, F.R.S., author of several works 
on the Microscope; from which, it 
should seem, he employed part of 
his time in optical researches. His 
first poem was one dedicated to the 
memory of Mr William Law, Profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh,,whosce daughter, 
Isabella, he afterwards marricd; 
which was first published in Dr An- 
derson’s collection, Among the 
inost respected of his friends was the 
lamented Colonel Gardiner, who was 
kiNed at the battle of Prestonpans in 
1745; and who appears to have been 
the medinin of his opening a corre- 
spondence with Dr Watts and Dr Dod- 
dridge, on the subject of his“ Grave.” 
On the 25th February 1741-2, he ad- 
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dressed a letter to Dr Doddridge, 
the following extract from which 
contains some interesting informa- 
tio as to the composition and pub- 
lication of his celebrated poem :— 
* About ten months ago,” he says, 
“Lady Frauces Gardiner did me the 
favour to transmit to me some manu- 
script hymns of yours, with which I 
was wonderfully delighted. I wish I 
could, on my part, contribute in any 
measure to your entertainment, as 
you have sometimes done to mine in a 
very high degree. And that I may 
show how willing I am to do so, I 
have desired Dr Watts to transmit to 
you a manuscript poem of mine, cu- 
titled The Grave, writte1, I hope, ina 
way not unbecoming my profession as 
a minister of the gospel, though the 
greatest part of it was composed scve- 
ral years before I was clothed with so 
sacred a cliaracter. I was urged by 


some friends here, to whom I showed 
it, to make it public ; nor did I decline 
it, provided [ had the approbation of 


Dr Watts, from whom I have reecived 
many civilities, aud for whom I had 
ever cutertained the highest regard. 
Yesterday I had a letter from the 
Doctor, signifying his approbatiou of 
the picce in a manner most obliging. 
A great deal less from him would have 
done me no small honour. But at 
the same tine, lie mentions to me that 
he had offered it to two booksellers of 
his acquaintance, who, he tells ine, did 
not care to run the risk of publishing 
it. They can scarce thiuk, consider- 
ing how critical au age we live in, 
with respect to such kind of writing, 
tbat a person living three hundred 
miles from London could write so as 
to be acceptable to the fashionable and 
polite. Perhapsit may beso ; though 
at the same time I must say, in order 
to make it more generally liked, 1 was 
obliged sometimes to go cross to my 
own inclinations, well knowing that 
whatever poein is written upon a se- 
rious argument, must, upon that very 
account, be under peculiar disadvan- 
tages; and, therefore, proper arts 
must be used to make such a piece go 
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down with a licentious age, which 
cares for none of those things. I beg 
pardon for breaking in upon moments 
precious as yours, and hope you will 
be so kind as to give me your opinion 
of the poem.” The “Grave” was 
not published till after the anthor’s 
death. The first edition of it was 
printed at Edinhurgh, in 8vo, in 1747. 
Mr Blair died ofa fever, February 4, 
1746, in the 47th year of his age. He 
was succeeded at Athelstaneford by 
Mr John Ilome, author of * Douglas.” 
The “ Grave,” says Pinkerton, “is un- 
questionably the best piece of hlank 
yerse we hye, saye those of Milton.” 
By his wife, who survived him for 
several years, Mr Blair had five sons 
and one daughtcr. The late Robert 
Blair of Avontoun, Lord President of 
the Court of Scssion, who dicd in 
1811, was his fourth son. 

BLAIR, Ronert, of Avontoun, a 
distinguished lawyer, fourth son of the 
preceding, was born in 1741, and edu- 
cated for the bar. At the University 
of Edinhurgh, where he studied, he 
commenced a friendship with Henry 
Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, 
which lasted during their lives. He 
was admitted advocate in 1764; and 
his great talents soon acquired for 
him an extensive practice. He early 
became a leading counsel, and had 
geuerally for his opponent in import- 
ant cases the Hon. Henry Erskine; as 
they were at that time the two most 
eminent members of the Scotish bar. 
After being oue of the Assessors of 
tbe city of Edinburgh, and an Adyo- 
catc-Depute, Mr Blair was in 1789 ap- 
pointed Solicitor-General for Scot- 
land. In 1801 he was unanimously 
elected Dean of the Facnlty of Advo- 
cates. Iu 1806, on the change of mi- 
nistry, he was succeeded as Solicitor- 
Gencrai hy the late John Clerk, after- 
wards Lord Eldin. In 1807, on the 
return of the Tories to power, he was 
again offered the Solicitor’s gown, but 
he declined both this and the higher 
office of Lord Advocate. In 1808, on 
the resignation of Sir ay Campbell, 
he was appointed Lord President of 
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the Court of Session; and his eon- 
duct as a Judge, from his “innate love 
of justice, and abhorrence of iniquity,” 
gaye universal satisfactiou. An ac- 
curate eharacter of Lord President 
Blair is given in ‘‘ Peter’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk.” He died suddenly, May 
20, 1811, aged 68, only a few days be- 
fore his friend Lord Melville, who had 
eome to Edinburgh to attend his fune- 
ral. Astatue of Lord President Blair, 
by Chantry, was formerly placed in the 
First Division of the Court of Session ; 
but, since the new improvements, it 
has been removedto the Outer- House ; 
where also is one of Lord Melville. 
He married Isabella, youngest daugh- 
ter of Colonel Halkett of Lawhill, 
Fifeshire, who survived him; and by 
whom he had one son and three 
daughters. One of his daughters is 
the wife of Alexander Maconoehie of 
Meadowbank, one of the Lords of Ses- 
sion and Justieiary. 

BLANE, Sir Gitsert, of Blane- 
field, Bart., an eminent physician, the 
fourth son of an opulent Scotish mer- 
chant settled in London, was born 
at the family mansion inthe eounty of 
Ayr, August 29, 1749. He commenced 
his professional life as asurgeon in the 
navy, and was present at the engage- 
ment between the Englishand French 
fleets in the West Indies, April 12, 
1782, of which he wrote an aceount, 
He shortly after published a valuable 
work, entitled “Observations on the 
Diseases incident to Seamen.” He 
rose gradually in his profession, until 
he attained the rank of Physician 
to the Flect, and was honoured with 
the friendship of his late Majesty 
William IV, In 1788 he was selected 
to deliver the Croonian Leeture, on 
muscular motion, before the Royal So- 
eiety, which leeture was published in 
1790. He also wrote for their Trans- 
actions, Volume LX.XX., an aceount 


' of the Nardus Indiea, or Spikenard ; 


in which paper he attempted to eol- 
lect what was known by the ancients 
respeeting this odoriferous herb. 
In 1819 he ‘published a work which 
has reached several cditions, entitled 
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“ Medical Logie,” in whieh he gives 
his ideas respecting medical eduea- 
tion, and certain topies connected 
with it. In 1822 he published “Se- 
leet Dissertations ou several Sub- 
jects of Medical Scienee ;’ most of 
which, we believe, lad {previously 
appeared as separate papers in some 
of the medical periodieals. In 1831 
he published a “ Warning to the Bri- 
tish Publie against the ‘alarming ap- 
proach of the Indian Cholera.” 
These, with some pamphlets on sub- 
jeets of ephemeral interest, and eon- 
tributions to medieal periodicals, eon- 
stitute the whole of his literary la- 
bours. Dr Blane was for some time 
Physician to St Thomas’ Hospital; and 
having been appointed successively 
Physieian to tle Household, and one 
of the Physicians in Ordinary to the 
King, he was ereated a Baronet by 
patent, dated December 26, 1812, Te 
was a Fellow of the College of Physi- 
cians and of the Royal Societies of 
London and Edinburgh, anda Member 
of the Imperial Soeiety of Scienees at 
St Petersburg. 1n November 1829, 
with the sanetion of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, he founded a prize medal 
for the best journal kept by the sur- 
geons of tho navy. The medal is 
awarded every second year, the com- 
missioners selecting four journals; 
and the President of the College of 
Physicians, with tlle President of the 
College of Surgeons, deciding which 
of such four is best entitled to this 
honorary distinction. He married, 
July H, 1786, Elizabeth, only daughter 
of Abrahain Gardner, merchant, by 





whom he had six sons and three 
daughters. ledied June 27, 1834, in 


his 85th year. Besides Blanefield in 
the eounty of Ayr, he possessed the 
estate of Culverlands in Berkshire. 
Ilis two eldest sous having predeceas- 
ed him, he was sueeeeded by his third 
son, Sir Hugh Seymour Blane, who 
seryed with distinction at Waterloo, 
as an offieer of the Third Guards. Sir 
Gilbert’s daughter, Louisa, was acci- 
dentally drowned in a piece of water 
on her uncle’s estate at Winkficld 
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Park, August 24,1813, aged 19. His 
other daughters died in infaney. 
BOECE, BOEIS, BOYCE, or 
BOETHIUS, Hecror, a eelebrated 
historian, was born at Duudee about 
1465, or, as other aeeounts say, 1470. 
He was deseended from an anetent 
family, who had possessed the barony 
of Panbride, or Balbride, in Forfar- 
, shire, since the reign of David IL 
| After reeeiving the rudiments of his 
| edueation in his uative town, and 
studying for some time at Aberdeen, 
he went to the University of Paris, 
where he took the degree of Baehe- 
lov of Divinity. Having applied 
himself to the study of divinity, 
philosophy, and history, he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Philosophy in 
the Colleze of Montaigue. Atmongst 
other eminent persons with whom he 
beeame acquainted here was Erasmus, 
who maintained a eorrespondence 
with him, and who, tu one of his epis- 
tles, styles him ‘‘a man of an extraor- 
dinary happy genius, and of great elo- 
quenee.” On the ereetion, in 1500, of 
King's College, Aberdeen, by William 
Elphinstone, bishop of the dtoeese, 
RBocee was by that prelate appointed 
Prineipal of the new University, in 
whieh he was also Professor of Divi- 
nity. His Sub-Principal was William 
Hay, also a uative of For farshire, who 
had been his fellow-student at Dun- 
dee and Paris, and who suceeeded him 
as Head of the College. Hisbrother, 
Arthur Boece, was appointed Profes- 
sor of the Canon Law, and afterwards 
beeame a Judge of the Court of Ses- 
sion, His talents and high reputation 
tended very much to the prosperity 
and sueeess of the Institution. Besides 
being Prineipal of the College, Boeee 
was a Ganou of Aberdeen, and Reetor 
of Tyrie, iuthe same eounty. Onthe 
death of Bishop Elphinstone, in 1514, 
Boece wrote his life in Latin, with 
those of lis predeeessors in the See of 
Aberdeen. This work, whieb, under 
the title of “ Episeoporum Murthila- 
ecnsium et Aberdonensium,’’ was 
published at Paris in quarto in 1522, 


has lately been reprinted by the Ban- 
| 
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natyne Club. Murthlaek in Banff- 
shire was originally the seat of the 
Bishops, before it was removed to 
Aberdeen; whieh aceounts for the 
title of the work. He next wrote, 
also in Latin, his more eelebrated 
work, the History of Seotland, intro- 
dueed by a eopious geographieal de- 
scription of the country. The work 
first appeared at Paris in 1526, under 
the title of “Seotorum Historia ab 
illius Gentis Origine.” 
edition contained seventeen books, 
and ended with the death of James 
I. Another edition, eontaining the 
eighteenth book, and part of the nine- 
teenth, bringing the history down to 
the reign of James II1., was published 
in 1574 by Joanues Ferrerius, a Pied- 
moutese, who had resided several 
years in Seotland, and who added 
an appendix of thirty-five pages. It 
was printed at Lansanue, and pub- 
lished at Paris. Boeee’s History was 
translated into the Seotish language 
for the benefit of James V., by John 
Belleriden, Archdeaeon of Moray, as 
already statedin the life ofthat author. 
A metrieal version of it, containing 
about 70,000 lines, done by some one 
whose name has not been aseertained, 
is preserved in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Camlridge. In 1527 Jumes 
V. bestowed upon Boeee a pension of 
L.30 Seots yearly, to be paid until the 
King should promote him to a bene- 
fiee of a hundred merks Seots of 
yearly value. ‘This benefice was the 


Rectory of Tyrie, whieh he held till - 


his death. In 1528 Boeee took the 
degree of D.D. at Aberdeen; and we 
learn from Kennedy’s “Annals of 


Aberdeen,” that on this oeeasion the , 


magistrates voted hint a present of a 
tun of wine when the new wines 
should arrive, or, aceording to ltis 
option, the sum of twenty pounds to 
pureltase anew bonnet. 


The first’ 










































Boeee died | 


at Aberdeen, it is supposed, about the — 


year 1536, «zed about seventy. His 
History of Scotland is written with 
great elegauce and purity uf style; but 
he has been blained for his credulity 
and fondness for the wiarvellous. 
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' Some writers have even aecused him 
of having invented many details in the 
earlier part of the history; but from 
this charge of fabrieation he lias been 
vindiented by Mr Baitlaud in his Bio- 

' graphieal Introduction to Bellenden’s 
Trauslation, “In forming a final 

_estimiate,’’ says Mr Maitland, “of the 
literary cbaraeter of Boeee, we must 

‘ bear in mind, that when seholar-eraft, 

‘in this country at least, was rare, he 
was a seholar, and coutributed, by re- 
viving ancient learning, to dispel the 
gloom of the middle ages; and that, 
while tbe history of his eountry exist- 

' ed only iu the rude page of the chro- 

_ Dielers who preeeded him, or in the 
fading reeords of oral traditiou, he 

| embodied it in narrative so interest- 

‘ing, and language so beautiful, as to be 

| wortby of a more refined age.” Dr 
Johnson, in his “Journey to the West- 
ern Islands of Seotland,’’ observes 
that “ Heetor Boetbius may be justly 
reverenced as one of the revivers of 
elegant learning. Thestyle of Boe- 
thius, though, perhaps, not always 
rigorously pure, is formed with great 
diligenee pon aneient models, and 

| wholly uninfected with monastie 

, barbarity. His history is written 
with eleganee and vigour, but his 
fabulousness and eredulity are justly 

| blained. His fabulousness, if he was 

, the author of the fietions, is a fault 
for whieh no apology can be made ; 
but his credulity may be excused in 
an age when all men were eredulous. 
Learning was then rising on the world; 
but ages, so long accustomed to dark- 
ness, were too much dazzled with its 
light to see anything distinetly. The 
first raee of seholars, iu the fifteenth 

, century, and some time after, were for 
the most part learning to speak, rather 
than to think, and were therefore 
more studious of eleganee than of 
truth. The eoutemporaries of Boe- 

‘thius thought it sufficient to know 
what the aneients liad delivered. ‘The 
examination of tenets and of facts was 
reserved for another generation." 
Boeee is deseribed as being discrect, 

generous, affable, and courteous, 
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BOGUE, Davin, the Rev., styled 
the Father of the London Missionary 
Soeiety, was born at Hallydown, pa- 
rish of Coldiungham, Berwickshire, 
February 18, 1750. He was the fourth 
son of John Bogue, Laird of Hally- | 
down, and Margaret Swanston, his 
wife. He eommeneed his elassical 
education at the school of Eyemouth, 
and afterwards studied for the ehurch 
at the University of Edinburgh, and 
in due time was licensed aS a preacher | 
of the gospel. In 1771 he went to 
Londou, and was for some time em- 
ployed as usher in an aeadeiny at 
Edmonton; afterwards in the same | 
eapacity at Hampstead, and ultimate- 
ly went to the Rev. Mr Simith’s at 
Camberwell, whom he assisted also 
in lis ministerial duties. He subse- 
quently beeame minister of an Inde- 
pendent chapel at Gosport. In 1780, 
besides his elerieal eharge, he under- 
took the duties of tutor to an Institu- 
tion in that town, for the edueation of 
young men destined forthe ministry, 
in eonueetion with the Iudependent 
eommunion. At the same time, he 
originated the design of a grand mis- 
sionary scheme, whieh afterwards led 
to the formation of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. Soon after he took 
an active part in the establishment of 
the British and Foreign Bible Soeiety, 
and the Religious Traet Society, To 
the latter body he eontributed the 
first of a series of very useful publiea- 
tions. In 1796, he and the Rey. Gre- 
ville Ewing of Glasgow, and the Rev. 
Williain Innes of Edinburgh, who, like 
himself, had left the Church of Seot- 
land, and beeome Independent minis- 
ters, agreed with Robert Haldane, 
Esq. of Airdrie, who sold his estate to 
furnish funds for the purpose, to go 
out to India to preach the gospel to 
the natives. The East India Com- 
pany, however, refused their sanetion 
to the undertaking, and the design 
was in consequence abandoned; pro- 
videntially for them, as a massaere of 
Kuropeans afterwards took place at 
the exact spot which had been fixed 
upon for the missionary station, 
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where a seminary was to have been 
bnilt for the education of mission- 
aries. In 1815 the Senatus Academicus 
of Yule College, North America, con- 
ferred upon him tho degree of D.D. 
Dr Bogue was in tbe practice of mak- 
ing an annual tour to the eountry in 
behalf of the Missionary Society. In 
one of these journeys, in which he had 
been requested to assist at a meeting 
of the Sussex Auviliary Society, he 
became unwell at the house of the 
Rey. Mr Goulty of Brighton; and 
after a short illness, died there, Octo- 
ber 25, 1825, in the 75th year of his age. 
Tlo was the author of “ An Essay on 
the Divine Authority of the New Tes- 
tament,’’ written at the request of the 
London Missionary Socicty, and which 
has been translated into the French, 
Italian, German, and Spanish lan- 
guages: also of “Discourses on the 
Millennium,” and a “ History of Dis- 
senters,” the last of which was written 
in conjuuction with his frieud, Dr 
James Bennet, published first in 1808- 
12, and a seeond edition of which ap- 
peared in 1833. On the first appear- 
auce of the “Evangelical Magazine,” 
in 1793, he contributed several power- 
ful articles to its columns. At tho 
time of bis death, he was President of 
the Seminary of Missions at Gosport. 
BOSTON, Tuomas, a learned theo- 
logical writer, was horu in the town 
of Dunse, March 17, 1676. His pa- 
rents had some heritable property in 
that neighbourhood; hut . Thomas, 
being the youngest of seven children, 
| was destined for the Scotish church. 
| [fe received the usual elements of edu- 
eation at the grammar sehool of his 
native place. In 1692 he went to the 
University of Edinburgh, wkere he 
attended tho usual course for three 
years, and entered on the study of di- 
vinity. In 1696, he for a short time 
taught a school at Gleucairn ; and was 
then appointed tutor to Andrew 
Fletcher of Aberlady, a boy niue years 
of age, grandson of Lady Mersington. 
His pupil being at the High School of 
Edinburgh, he had the opportunity of 
attending the Divinity elass at the 
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University ; but in a short time ho 
accompanied the boy Fletcher home 
to his mother, who, on his father’s 
death, had married Colonel Bruce of 
Kennet, in Clackmannanshire, where 
he remained for about a year. In 
Juno 1697 he was licensed to preach 
by tho Presbytery of Dunse and 
Chirnside; and in September 1699 he 
was ordained to the living of Simprin, 
one of tho smallest charges in Seot- 
land, not containing in his time abovo 
niuety examinable persons, and now 
united to the parish of Swinton. In 
1700 he married Catherine Brown of 
Culress, whom, in his memoirs of 
himself, ho describes as “a woman of 
great worth; a stately, beautiful, and 
comely personage; of bright natural 
parts; an uncommon stock of pru- 
dence, and of a quick and lively appre- 
hension, and remarkably useful to the 
country side, through her skill in sur- 
gery."’ About this time he first be- 
came acquaiuted with a book which 
proved of much service to him, and 
oceasioncd a long and important con- 
troversy in the Church of Scotland, 
entitled “ The Marrow of Modern Di- 
vinity,” written by Edward Fisher, 
M.A., Oxford, 1627. It had been 
brought into his parish from England 
by one of his parishiouers, who had 
heen a soldier in the Civil Wars. In 
1702 he took the oath of allegiance to 
Queen Anne; and was a member of 
the first General Assembly held under 
her Majesty in March 1703, which was 
suddenly dissolved by the commission- 
er, the Earl of Seafield, while discuss- 
ing an overture for preventing the 
marriage of Protestants with Papists. 
In May 1707 he was translated to Et- 
terick, then one of the wildest parishes 
in the South of Scotland, where he 
remained till his death. He was ad- 
mitted, on the Ist of May of that 
year, the day which is remarkablo in 
history asthe commencement of the 
Union between Scotland and Eugland. 
He abhorred the abjuration oath, and 
was one of those ministers of tho 
Church of Seotland who refused to | 
take it. To provideagainst the worst, 
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he made over to his eldest son a house 
| in Dunse, which he had inherited from 
' his father, and assigned all his other 
_ goods to his precentor, John Currie, 
so that he might elude the penalty of 
five hundred pounds sterling, which 
' was attached to the refusal to take the 
Oath within a certain specified time; 
but the penalty was never demanded. 
Having devoted much of his attention 
to the study of the Hebrew accents, 
which he was persuaded are the key to 
the true version of the Hebrew text, 
he wrote an “Essay on the Hebrew 
Accentuation,” which was not publish- 
ed till 1738, when it was brought out 
at Amsterdam under the care of the 
learned David Mill, Professor of Ori- 
ental Languages in the University of 
Utrecht. In 1720 appeared “The 
Fourfold State ;"* being the substance 
ofa series of sermous which he had 
preached on the depraved state of 
man. It was received with much 
favour, and went rapidly through 
many editions. The work was at 
first brought out under the auspices 
of Mr Robert Wightman, Treasurer 
to the City of Edinburgh, who pre- 
fixed a preface, and added many of his 
own emendations ; but these Mr Bos- 
ton could not agree to, and they were 
omitted in the second edition. Tis 
other writings of importance are, “A 
View of the Covenants of Works and 
Grace;"' “Everlasting Espousals ;" 
“The Sovercignty and Wisdom of 
God, displayed in the Afflictions of 
Men;” the well known work called 
“The Crook in the Lot;"” “A short 
{lustration of the Shorter Catechism” 
“Memorial concerning Personal aud 
’ Family Fasting and Humiliation ;” 
Various Sermous and Communion 
| Services ;” and notes onthe “ Marrow 
of Divinity,” in which he ably sup- 
| ports and illustrates the doctrine of 
; Brace. Mr Boston died May 20, 1732, 

in the 57th year ofhisage. His works 

have had a wide circulation, particu- 

larly his ‘“Fourfold State." They 
| were collected intoa large folio volume 
in 1768; and in 1773 his “Body of 

Divinity,” 3 vols. 8vo, was published 
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from his manuscripts. The most 
remarkable of his posthumous picces 
is the “Memoirs of his Life, Time, 
and Writings,” written by himself, and 
published in one closely printed 8vo 
volume in 1776. He was survived by 
his wife, and by two sons and two 
daughters, whose descendants still re- 
main near Etterick. 

BOSWELL, Sim ALEXANDER, 
Bart., a distinguished literary anti- 
quary, eldest son of the biographer of 
Dr Johnson, the subject of the next 
article, was born October 9, 1775, and 
succeeded his father in the family 
estate of Auchinleck, in Ayrshire. 
Ho was educated at Westminster 
School, and afterwards sent to the 
University of Oxford. With a lively 
imagination, he possessed a consider- 
able fund of humour; and some cf 
his satirical pieces in verse occasion- 
ally caused no little excitement in his 
own circle. In 1803 he published a 
small volume, entitled “ Songs, chiefly 
in the Scotish Dialect,"’ several of 
which have taken a permanent place 
among the popular songs of his native 
land; among which may be mention- 
ed, “ Auld Gudeman, ye’re a Drucken 
Carle ;"’ “Jenny’s Bawbee ;” ‘‘ Jenny 
Dang the Weaver ;"’ and ‘Taste 
Life’s Glad Moments,"’ a translation 
from the German. In 1810 he pub- 
lished, under an assumed name, an cx- 
cellent poem in the Scotish vernacu- 
lar, entitled “ Edinburgh, or the An- 
cient Royalty, a sketeli of former Man- 
ners, by Simon Gray ;"" in which he) 
laments the changes that had taken 
place in the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants. In 1811 appeared 
“Clan-Alpin’s Vow," a poctical frag- 
ment, founded onan event which took 
place on tho eve of the marriage of 
James VI. to Anne of Dentnark. 
lie subscquently established a printing 
press at Auchinleck, from which he 
sent forth various pieces in prose and 
verse. In 1816 appeared “ Skecldon 
Laughs, or the Sow is flitted,” a tale, 
also in Scotish verse, founded on a 
traditionary story regarding an old 
Ayrshire feud between the Kennedys 
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and tbe Crawfords. In August 182] 
Mr Boswell was created a Baronet of 
Great Britain, as a reward for his pa- 
triotism andloyalty. During the high 
political excitement whieh prevailed in 
Seotland about tbat period, Sir Alex- 
ander, who was a warm and active sup- 
porter ofthe then Administration, was 
oue of the contributors to a newspaper 
published at Edinburgh, called The 
Beneon; the articles in which, aimed 
at the leading inen on the Whig side, 
gaye great offence. Some letters and 
pieces of satirical poetry of a similar 
kind having appeared in a paper styled 
Tho Sentinel, subsequently published 
at Glasgow, these were traccd to him 
by James Stuart, Esq., younger of 
Dunearn, who had been personally at- 
tacked, and who in consequence sent a 
challenge to Sir Alexander. The 


parties met near Auchtertool in Fife, 
March 26, 1822, the Hon. John Dou- 
glas, brother to the Marquis of Queens- 
berry, being the Baronet’s second, and 
the late Earl of Rosslyn, Mr Stuart's, 


when Sir Alexander received a shot 
in the bottom of his neck, which shat- 
tered the collar-bone, and next day 
caused his death. Mr Stuart was af- 
terwards tried for murder by the High 
Court of Justiciary, but acquitted ; 
and immediately thereafter went to 
America, He is now an Inspector of 
Factories in Scotland. Sir Alexander 
Boswell left a widow and several chil- 
dren. In him socicty was deprived 
of one of its brightest ornaments, his 
country lost aman of superior abili- 
ties, and his family had to inourn the 
bereavement of a most affectionate 
husband and father. He was the 
_ possessor of the famous “ Auchinleek 
Library,’”’ consisting of yaluable old 
books end manuscripts, gradually 
collected by his ancestors ; from which 
in 1804 Sir Walter Scott published the 
Romance of “Sir Tristram.” Its 
stores also furnished the black letter 
original of a disputation held at May- 
bole between John Knox and Quen- 
tin Kennedy in 1562, which was print- 
ed at the time by the great Reformer 
himself, but had latterly become ex- 
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eeedingly rare. <A fac-simile edition 
of this curiosity in historical literature 
was printed at Sir Alexander Bos- 
well’s ‘expense in 1812. “Ifo was,” 
says Mr Croker in a note to Murray’s 
edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
“a high-spirited, clever, and amiable 
gentleman; and like his father, of a 
frank and social disposition; but it is 
said, that he did not relish the recol- 
lections of his father’s devotion to Dr 
Johnson; but like old Lord Auchin- ’ 
leck, he seemed to think it a kind of 
derogation.” 

BOSWELL, Jasms, the friend 
and biographer of Dr Johnson, de- 
scended of an ancient and honourable 
family, was born at Edinburgh, Octo- 
ber 29, 1740. Ile was the eldest son 
of Alexander Boswell, one of tho 
Judges of the Courts of Session and 
Justiciary, a sound scholar, a respect- 
able and useful country gentleman, and 
au able and upright judge, who, on his 
elevation to the Beneh, in compliance 
with Scotish custom, assumed the dis- 
tinctive title of Lord Auchinleek, 
from his estate in Ayrshire. His 
mother, Euphan Erskine, a descendant 
in tho line of Alva, from the house of 
Mar, was awoman of exemplary piety. 
He received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation partly at home under private 
tuition, and partly at the school of Mr 
Mundell in Edinburgh. He after- 
wards studied Civil Law in the Uui- 
versities of Edinburgh and Glasgow ; 
in the latter of which he became asso- 
ciated with several students from 
England; partieularly with Mr Tem- 
ple, afterwards Vicar of St Glnvias in 
Coruwall, who was a persoual friend 
of Gray, and whose well written cha- 
racter of that poet has been adopted 
both by Dr Johnson and Mr Mason. 
This society confirmed his preference 
for English manners, and his desire 
to see London, which he has often 
been heard to say was originally deri- 
ved from a perusal of the Spectator. 
He early cherished the hope of distin- 
guishiug himself iu literature, and had 
the good fortune to obtain the patron- 
age of Lord Someryille, who treated | 
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him with the most flattering kindness, 
and admitted him:to his friendship. 
In 1760 he first visited London, which 
| he calls the great scene of action, of 
' ambition, and ofiustruction. Having 
; become acquainted with Derrick, an 
| author by profession, afterwards Mas- 
‘ter of the Ceremonies at Bath, who 
had hung loose about society for some 
years, Boswell, to his great gratifica- 
' tion, was introduced by him into all the 
varieties of a London life. The cir- 
, cumstances of this visit he used after- 
_ wards to detail with that felicity of 
narration for which he was so remark- 
able, and his friend Dr Johnson ad- 
| Yised him to eommit the account to 
paper and preserve it. Boswell was 
intended by his father for the bar, but 
he himself wished to obtain a commis- 
sion in the Guards; Lord Auchinleck, 
however, having signified his disappro- 
bation, he returned to Edinburgh, and 
resumed the study of the law. In 
| 1762 he revisited London a second 
time; and the same ycar he published 
the little poem entitled “‘ The Club at 
Newmarket, a Tale.’ In 1763 he went 
to Utrecht to attend the lectures in 
civil law of the celebrated German 
Professor Trotz. When in London 
on his way to the Continent, in May 
16 of that year, he had “ the singular 
felicity," to use his own words, “of 
being introduced to Dr Johnson,” for 
whoin lhe had long entertained the 
most enthusiastic admiration. He con- 
tinued a winter at Utrecht, during 
which time he visited several parts of 
the Netherlands. Ile afterwards made 
the tour of Europe, then deemed in- 
' dispensable to eomplete the education 
ofa young gentleman. Passing from 
Utrecht into Germany, he pursued 
his route through Switzerland to Ge- 
neva, whence he crossed the Alps into 
Italy, having visited in his journcy 
Voltaire at Ferney, and Rousseau in 
the wilds of Neufchatel, Ile conti- 
nued some titne in Italy, where he met 
and associated with Lord Mountstuart, 
to whom he afterwards dedicated hls 
“Theses Juridicm.” The most re- 
markable incident in his tour was his 
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visit to Corsica, the brave inhabitants 
of which were then struggling for in- 
dependence with the Republic of Ge- 
noa. Mr Boswell trayclled over 
every part of the Island, and formed 
an intimate acquaintance with Gene- 
ral Pasquale de Paoli, in whose palace 
he resided during his stay in Corsica. 
He subsequently went to Paris, 
whence he returned to Edinburgh in 
1766, and soon after was admitted a 
member of the Faculty of Advocates. 
Having endeavoured to intcrest the 
Administration in behalf of the Corsi- 
can patriots, he had the honour of an 
interview with Lord Chatham on their 
account. The eclebrated Douglas | 
Cause was at this period the subject of 
general discussion. Boswell, think- 
ing that the public would scarcely 
have the patience to extract the real 
merits of the case from the volumi- | 
nous mass of papers printed on the 
question, compressed them into a 
pamphlet, entitled “The Essence of 
the Douglas Cause,’’ which, on being | 
published, was supposed to have pro- 
cured Mr Douglas the popularity he 
at that time enjoyed. In 1768 Mr 
Boswell published his ‘ Account of 
Corsica, with Memoirs of General 
Paoli;’ of which Dr Johuson thus ex- 
pressed himself to the author : — 
“ Your Jourual iscurions and delight- 
ful. I know not whether I eould 
name any narrative by which curiosity | 
is better excited or better gratified.” 
The work was very favourably recciv- 
ed, and was speedily translated into 
the German, Duteh, Italian, and 
Trench languages. In the following 
winter, Mr Boswell wrote a Prologue 
on occasion of the Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh, being opened by David 
Ross, Esq,, the effect of which was to 
secure to the manager the uninterrupt- 
ed possessiou of his patent till his 
death in 1790. In 1769, at the celebra- 
tion at Stratford-on-Avon of the Jubi- 
lee in honour of Shakspeare, Mr Bos- 
well rendered himself conspicnous by 
appearing as an armed Corsican chicf. 
This year he married his cousin, Mar- 
garct Montgomery, daughter of David | 
| 
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Montgomery, Esq., related to the illus- 
trious family of Eglintoun, and repre- 
sentative of the ancient peerage of 
Lyle. She wasa lady of good sense 
and a brilliant understanding. She 
did not like the influence which Dr 
Johnson seemed to possess over her 
husband, and upon one occasion said 
with some warmth :—“ I have seen 
many a bear led by a man, but I never 
before saw a mau led by a berr.” She 
died in June 1790, leaving two sons 
and three daughters. Mr Boswell 
wrote an affeetionate tribute to her 
memory. In 1773 he and Dr John- 
son made their long projected tour to 
the llebrides; at which time Joln- 
son Visited himin Edinburgh, a jour- 
ney rendered inemorable by the live- 
ly and characteristic accounts which 
both published of it. In 1782 Lord 
Auchinleck died, and Mr Boswell sue- 
ceeded to the family estate. In 1783, 
when the coalition ministry was driven 
from office, he published his cele- 
brated “ Letter to the People of Scot- 


land,” which was honoured by the 
commendation of Johnson, and the 


approbation of Mr Pitt. In the fol. 
lowing year, a plan having been in 
agitatiou to reform the Court of Ses- 
sion, by reducing the number of 
judges one third, he, in a “Second 
Letter to the People of Scotland,” 
remonstrated warmly against the 
measure, and it was abandoned. In 
December 1784 he lost his illustrious 
friend Dr Johnsou. Mr Boswell had 
a fair share of practice at the Scot- 
ish bar. He enjoyed the intimate 
acquaintance of the most eminent of 
his countrymen; among whom may 
be mentioned, Lord Kames, Lord 
Hailes, Dr Robertson, Dr Blair, and 
Dr Beattie; but his strong predilec- 
tion for London induced him at last 
to settle in the metropolis. 

At Hilary Term, 1786, he was called 
tothe English bar, and in the ensuing 
winter he removed with his family 
to London. In1785 he had published 
his Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides 
and the Western Islands, whieh, 
among other things of iuterest, con- 
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tains a lively and affecting account of 
the adveutures and escapes of the 
young Pretender, after the disastrous 
battle of Culloden. By the interest 
of Lord Lowther, he was created 
Recorder of Carlisle, but owing to the 
distance of that town from London, 
he resigned the Recordership, after 
holding it about two years. From 
the period of his settling in London, he 
devoted himself, almost entirely, ne- 
glecting his professional occupation 
for its sake, to preparing for publica- 
tion the Life of the great Lexico- 
grapher, for which he had been col- 
lecting materials during nearly the 
whole course of their intimacy. This 
work, entitled “ The Life of Sa- 
muel Johnson, LL.D.,” appeared in 
1790, in 2 vols. 4to, and was received 
by the public with extraordinary 
avidity. From the stores of anec- 
dote which it contains, and the mi- 
nute and faithful picture of Johnson's 
habits, mauuers, and conversation, 
therein given, the book may fairly be 
considered oue ofthe most entertain- 
iug pieces of biography in the Eng. 
lish language. It is valuable also as 
illustrative of the literary history of 
Great Britain, during the greater part 
of the latter half ofthe eighteenth 
eentury. The work is written with 
dramatic vivacity; the style is simple 
and unaffected; notwithstanding his 
euthusiastic admiration of Jolinson, 
the author is free from all attempt at 
imitating his majestic and pompous 
diction. The preparation of a second 
edition ofhis great work, which was 
afterwards published in 3 vols. 8yo, 
was his last literary effort. Soon af- 
ter his return to London, from a visit 
to Auchinleck, he was suddenly seized 
with ague, and the confinement to 
which it subjected him broughtonthe | 
disorder that terminated in his death. 
He died at his house in Loudon, June 
19, 1795, in the 55th year of his age. 
In his private charaeter Mr Boswell 
was yain and egotistical, aud obsequi- 
ously fond of the society of those who 
were talked of in the world. Tory 
and ligh Churchman as he was, he 
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| even manceuvred, it is said, for an in- 
troduction to Thomas Paine. He 
Was so vain of the most childish dis- 
tinetions, that it is related of him, 
when he had been to court, he drove 
to the office where his book was in 
course of being priuted, without 
ehanging his clothes, that all the 
printer’s compositors and apprentices 
might have an opportunity of admir- 
ing his new rufiies and sword! To 
be distiuguished was his ruling pas- 
sion, and he would submit to any in- 
dignity, and be guilty of any foolery, 
only to be noticed and beeome the 
subject of conversation. He himself 
has related, with amusing self-com- 
| placency, many of his own follies and 
imprudeneies, That he was aware of 
the ridiculous points in his owueha- 
racter is apparent from one of his 
letters, published in 1785. ‘‘ Ego- 
' tism and vanity,” he says, “are the 
indigenous plants of my mind: they 
distmnguish it. I may prune their 
luxurianey, but I must not entirely 
elear it of them; for then I should 
be no longer as I am, and, perhaps, 
there might be something not so 
good.” His admission, in 1773, into 
the literary club, which then met at 
the Turk’s Head,in Gerard Street, 
Soho, gave him the opportunity of 
associating with Burke, Goldsmith, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Garrick, and 
other eminent persous; this, with his 
passionate attachment to the society 
and eonversation of Dr Johnson, in- 
duced him to make frequent visits to 
London; where he assiduously eulti- 
yated the acquaintance and friendship 
| of every person of any note that he 
could possibly obtain an introduction 
to. So romantie and fervent, indeed, 
» was his admiration of Johnson, that he 
tells us, that headded five hundred 
pounds to the fortune of one of his 
daughters, because, when a baby, she 
was not frightened at his ugly face. 
With considerable intellectual pow- 
ers, he possessed a gay and active 
disposition, a lively imagination, and 
no small share of humour. Yet he 
was often subject to depression of 
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spirits, and he has deseribed himself 
as being of a melaucholy tempera- 
ment. In one of his gloomy inter- 
vals he wrote a series of Essays un- 
der the title of “ The Hypoehondriae,” 
whieh appeared inthe London Maga- 
zine for 1782, and which he onec in. 
tended to eollect into a volume. Be- 
sides the pieces above mentioned, he 
published in 1767 a Collection of 
“British Essays in favour of the 
Brave Corsieans.” Tis ardent cha- 
racter aud amusing egotism may be 
said to have been first publiely dis- 
played in the efforts he made in behalf 
of these patriotie Islanders; and his 
eonduet in this respeet was so satis- 
factory to himself, that at the Stratford 
Jubilee he exhibited a placard round 
his hat, on which was inscribed “ Cor- 
sica Boswell;” also in his Tour he 
proclaimed to all the world that at 
Edinburgh he was known by the name 
of “ Paoli Boswell!’ When General 
Paoli, after having eseaped with diffi- 
culty from his native Isle, on its sub- 
jection to the French, found an asy- 
lum in London, Boswell gladly re- 
newed his acquaintauee aud. friend- 
ship with the exiled ehief. In poli- 
tics he was, like his friend, Johnson, 
astaunch Royalist, and in religion, a 
member of the Church of England. 
He takes care to inform us, however, 
that he had no intolerant feelings to- 
wards those ofa different communion, 
In spite of his eccentricities, he was 
great favourite with his friends, and 
his social disposition, great conversa- 
tional powers, and unfailing cheer- 
fulness, made him, at all times, an ae- 
ceptable companion. There have 
been several editions of his Life of 
Johnson; but the most eomplete is 
the one published in 1835, in ten yo- 
lumes, by Mr John Murray, which 
coutains aneedotes of Johnson’s va- 
rious biographers, and notes by Mr 
Croker, Mr Malone, and various 
others. 

BOSWELL, Jamus, M. A., Barris- 
ter at Law, third but second surviv~ 
ing son of the preceding, was born in 
1778, and reeeived his education at 
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Westininster School. In 1797 he was 
entered of Brazen-nose College, Ox- 
ford, and subsequently eleeted Fellow 
on the Vinerian foundation. Iewas 
afterwards ealled to the English har, 
and became a Commissioner of Bank- 
rupts. He possessed talents of a su- 
| perior order, sound elassieal scholar- 
ship, and a most extensive and iuti- 
mate knowledge ofour early literature. 
He was equally remarkable for his 
industry, judgment, and discrimina- 
tion; his memory was unusually tena- 
elous and aceurate, and he was always 
ready to communieate his stores of 
information for the benefit of others. 
These qualifieations, with the friend- 
ship whieh he entertained for him, 
indueed the late Mr Malone tu select 
Mr Boswell as his literary exeeutor, 
and to his eare he entrusted the pub- 
lication of an enlarged and ameuded 
edition of Shakspeare’s Plays, wbich 
he had long projeeted. This elaborate 
work was completed in 1821 in twenty- 
one volumes 8vo. Mr Malone’s papers 
| were left in ustate seareely intelligible, 
and no other individual than Mr Bos- 
well could have rendered them avail- 
able. To this editiou the latter eon- 
tributed many notes; he also eolluted 
the text with the earlier copies. In 
the first voluine Mr Boswell stepped 
forward to defend the literary repu- 
tation of Mr Malone against the severe 
attack which had been made by a 
writer of distinguisbed eminence upon 
many of his eritieal opinions and 
stutemeuts ; a task of great delicacy, 
but whieh he bas performed in so 
spirited and gentlemanly a manuer, 
that his Preface may be fairly quoted 
asa model of controversial writing. 
In the same volume are inserted the 
“Memoirs of Mr Malone,” origiually 
printed by Mr Boswell for private dis- 
tribution ; and a valuable Essay on the 
Metre and Pkraseology of Shakspeare , 
the materials for whieh were partly 
eolleeted by Mr Malone, but their ar- 
rangemeut and eompletion were the 
work ‘of Mr Boswell. He likewise 
eoutributed a few notes to his father’s 
Life of Johnsou, which are quoted iu 
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Murray’s edition. Mr Boswell died 
at his ehambers in the Middle Temple, 
London, Febrnary 21, 1822, and was 
buried in the Temple Chureh, his bro- 
ther, Sir Alexander, who was so soon 


to follow liim to the grave, being the | 


prineipal mourner. Le inherited from 
his father his love for London society, 
his conversational powers, his cheer- 
fulness of disposition, and those other 
good qnalities whieh eontribute to the 
pleasures of social intercourse. ‘He 
was yery convivial,’ says Mr Croker, 
‘and iu other respeets like his father, 
though altogether ou a smaller scale.” 
Tbe brightest feature of his character 
was the goo Iness of his heart, and that 
warmth of friendship whieb knew no 
bounds when a call was made upon 
his services. 

BOWER, Arcuinacp, an author of 
taleuts aud iudustry, “but of very 
equivocal religious eharacter, was born 
at or near Dundee, January 17, 1686. 
His parents were respectable Roman 
Catholies; and in September 1702, 
when he was sixteen years of age, they 
sent him to tbe Seots College of Douay; 
wheuee he was removed to Ronie, and 
in 1706 he was admitted into the order 
of the Jesuits. After a noviciate of 
two years he went to Fauo, where lie 
taught the classies, and in 1717 he was 
reealled to Rome, to study divinity in 
the Roman College. In 1721 ‘be was 
sent to the College of Arezzo, and 
made reader of philosophy and eou- 
sultor to the Reetor of the College. 
Me was then removed to Floreuce, 
where le mage his last vows. He 
afterwards went to the College at Ma- 
eerata, wbere he was chosen a pro- 
fessor, and where, according to his 
own aceount, he was a counsellor 
and seeretary to the Court of In- 
quisition. 1f we are to believe his 
own statement, be here beeame dis- 
gusted at the enormities committed 
by the Inquisition; but his enemies 
assert that, forgetting his vows of ee- 
lihaey, he engaged in an amorous in- 
trigue with a nuu, to whom he was 
eonfessor. Certain it is that, iu 1726, 
he was obliged to leave Macerata for 
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Perugia, and from thenee he secretly 
made his escape to Eagland, where he 
arrived in June or July of tbat year. 
after many extraordinary adventures, 
whieh we think so full of interest, that 
we will relate part of them from his 
own narrative, published tbirty years 
afterwards : 
“ Having determined,” he says, “ to 
put into execution the design of quit- 
; ting the Inquisition, and bidding for 
ever adieu to Italy, I proposed to beg 
; leave of the Inquisitor to visit the 
| Virgin of Loretto, only 13 miles dis- 
| tant, and to pass a week there, but, in 
the meantime, to make the best of my 
way to the country of the Grisons, 
out of the reach of the Inquisition. 
| Having, therefore, after many con- 
| fliets with myself, asked leave to visit 
the neighbouring sanetuary, and ob- 
j taiuedit, I set out on horseback the 
very next morning, leaving, as I pro- 
posed to keep the horse, his full value 
, with the owner. I took the road to 


| Loretto, but turned out of it at a small 


| distance from Reeanati, after a most 
' violent struggle with myself, the at- 
| temptappearing to me quite desperate 
'and impraeticable; and the dreadful 
, doom reserved for me, should I mis- 
i carry, presenting itself to my mind in 
| the strongest light. But the reflec- 
| tion that I haditin my power to avoid 

being taken alive, and a persuasion 

that a man in my situation might law- 
| fully avoid it, when every other means 
| failed him, at the expense of bis life, 
, revived my staggered resolution; 
and, all my fears ceasing at once, I 
stecred iny course, leaving Loretto 
hehind me, to Calvi, in the Dnkedom 
of Urbino, and from thence through 
the Romagno into the Bolvugnese, 
| keeping the by-roads, and at a good 
| distance from the cities and towns 
' through which the high road passed. 
Thus I advanced very slowly, travel- 
ling, generally speaking, in very bad 
roads, and often in places where there 
was no road at all, to avoid not only 
the cities and tuwns, but even the 
villages. In the meantime, I seldoin 
had any other support than soine 
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coarse provisions that the poor shep- 
herds, the countrymen, or wood- 
cleavers, I met in those unfrequented 
places, eould spare me, My horse 


fared Httle better than myself; but — 
in choosing my sleeping place I con. | 


sulted his couvenience as much asmy 
own; passing the night where I found 
most shelter for myself and most 
grass for my horse. Thus I spent 
seventeen days before I got out of the 
ecclesiastical state; and I very nar- 
rowly escaped being taken or mur- 
dered on the very borders of that 
state. It happened thus: I had pass- 
ed two whole days without any kind 
of subsistenee, meeting nobody in 
the by-roads that would supply me 
with any ; finding myself about noon 
of the third day extremely weak, and 
ready to faint, I came into the high 
road that leads from Bologna to Flo- 
renee, at a few miles distance from 
tbe former city, and alighted at a 
post-house that stood quite by itself. 
Having asked the woman of the bouse 
whether she had any victuals ready, 
and being told that she had, I went to 
open the door ofthe only room in the 
house, and saw, to my great surprise, 
a placard pasted on it with a most 
minute deseription of iny whole per- 
son, and the promise of a reward of 
eight hundred crowns (about L.200 
Engbsh money) for delivering me up 
alive to the Inquisition, being a fugi- 
tive from the holy tribunal, aud of six 
hundred crowns for my head. By 
the same placard all persons were 


forbidden, on pain of the greater ex- 


communication, to reecive, harbour, 
or entertain me, to conceal or to 
screen me, or to be any way aiding 
and assisting to ine in making my 
escape. This greatly alarmed nic, 
as the reader may well imagine; 
but I was still more allrighted 
when, entering the room, I saw two 
fellows drinking there, who, fixing 


their eyes upon me,as soon as Leanic © 


in, continued looking at me very 
stedfastly. I strove, by wiping my 
faee, by blowing my nose, by looking 
out at the window, to prevent their 
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having a full view of me. But one of 
them saying, ‘ The gentleman seems 
afraid to be seen,’ I put up my hand- 
kerchief, and turning to the fellow, 
said boldly, ‘ What do you mean, you 
raseal? Look at me; I am not afraid 
to be seen.’ He said nothing; but, 
looking again stedfastly at me, and 
nodding his head, went out, and his 
eompanion iminediately followed him. 
I watehed them, and seeing them, with 
twoor three more, in elose econfer- 
enee, and, no doubt, consulting whe- 
ther they should apprehend me or not, 
I walked that 1woment iuto the stable, 
mounted my horse unobserved by 
them, and, while they were deliber- 
ating in an orehard behind the lrouse, 
rode off full speed, until I got into 
the Modenese. I was surprised to 
find that those fellows did not pursue 
me; nor can I any other way account 
for it, but by supposing, what is not 
improbable, that as they were stran- 
gers, as well as myself, and had all the 
appearance of banditti or ruttians, 
flying out of the dominions of the 
Pope, the woman of the house did not 
eare to trust them with her horses. 
From the Modenese I continued my 
journey through the Parmesau, the 
Milanese, and part of the Venetian 
territory, to Chiavenna, subject, with 
its distriet, to the Grisons, who ab- 
hor the very name of the Inquisi- 
tion, and are ever ready to receive 
and protect all who, flying from it, 
take refuge, as many Italiaus do, in 
their dominions. Having rested a 
few days at Chiavenna, Iresumed 
iny journey quite refreshed, continu- 
ing it through the country of the 
Grisons, andthe two small Cantons 
of Uri and Underwald, to the Canton 
of Lucerne. There I missed my way, 
as I was quite unaequainted with the 
eountry, and, discovering a city at a 
distance, was advaneing to it, when 
a countryman I met informed me 
that the city before me was Lucerne. 

“Upon that intelligenee I turned 
out of the road as soon as the country- 
man was out of sight; and that 
night I passed with a good-natured 
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sliepherd, in his cottage, who sup- 
plied me with sheep's milk, and my 
horse with pleuty of grass. I set 
out early next imoruing, making the 
best of ny way westward, as I knew 
that Berne was west of Lueerne. 
But, after travelling the whole day, 
the country proving very mountain- 
ous, Iwas overtaken amougst them 
by night. AsI was looking for a 
place where I might shelter myself 
agaiust the snow and rain, for it both 
snowed and rained, | pereciveda light 
ata distance; and making towards it, 
got into a kindof footpath, but so 
narrow andrugged, that I was obliged 
to}lead my horse, and feel my way 
with one foot, before I durst move the 
other. Thus, with mueh difficulty, I 
at length reaehed the place where the 
light was, a poor little cottage; and, 
knoeking at the door, was asked by a 
man within, who I was, and what I 
wanted, I auswered that I was a 
stranger, and had lost my way. He 
thereupon, opening the door, received 
and entertaiued me with all the hos- 
pitality his poverty would admit of. 
The good woman expressed as much 
satisfuetion and good nature in her 
countenance as her husband, and I 
neyer passed a more comfortable 
night; and no sooner did I begin to 
stir in the morning, than the good 
inan and his wife eame both to call 
me to breakfast on some eggs, which 
Providenee, they said, had supplied 
them with for that purpose. I then 
took my ieave; but the good man 
would by all means attend me to the 
high road leading to Berue, which, he 
said, was but two miles distant from 
that place. But he insisted on my 
first going back with him to see the 
way Lhad come the night before, the 
only way, he said, I eonld have pos- 
sibly eome from the neighbouring 
Canton of Lueerne. I saw it, and 
shuddered at the danger I had es- 
eaped; for Ifound that I had walked 
and led my horse along a very narrow 
path on the brink of a dreadful pre- 
cipice. Ireaehed Berne that night, 
and two days after got to Basle. 
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| There I met with a most friendly re- 
ception froiu one of the ministers of 
| the place, having been recommended 
| tohim by a letter from his brother 
‘at Berne. As a boat was to sail in 
two days, he entertained me very 
| elegantly, during that time, at his 
| house; and I embarked the third day, 
| leaving my horse to my host, in re- 
turn for his kindness. The eompany in 
| the boat consisted of a few traders, ofa 
| great many vagabonds, the very refuse 
of the neighbouring nations, andsome 
eriminals flying from justiee. But I 
was not long with them; fur the boat 
striking against aroek, not far from 
Strasbourg, I resolved not to wait till 
it was refitted, but pursued my jour- 
ney, partly in the eommon stage 
eoach, and partly on post-horses, 
through France into Flanders. | 
“ Here Imust inform the reader, that 
thongh the eruelties of the Inquisition 
had inspired me with great horror 
at their being eneouraged under the 
name of religion, and I had there- 
upon begun to entertain many doubts 
eoneerning other doetrines, that Ihad 
till that time implicitly swallowed, as 
most Italian Catholies do, without 
examination; nevertheless, as I had 
not had an opportunity of thoroughly 
examining them, being employed in 
studies of a quite different nature, 
| Iwas not yet determined to quit either 
that chureh or the order, Having 
therefore got safe into French Flan- 
ders, Irepaired to the eollege of the 
Seoteh Jesuits at Douay; and, dis- 
| covering myself to the Reetor, 1 ae- 
{ quainted him with the eause of my 
) sudden departure from Italy, and 
| begged him to give notiee of my ar- 
rival, as well as the motives of my 
fight, to Miehacl Angelo Tamburini, 
; General of the order, and my particu- 
‘lar friend. My repairing thus to a 
College of Jesuits,and putting myself 
in their power, is aplain proof that it 
was not beeause JT was guilty ofany 
crime, or to avoid the punishment 
due to any erime, that 1 had fled froin 
taly : for, had that been the case, no 
man can think that, instead of repair- 
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ing to Holland or England, as Linight 
easily have done, and bid the whole 
order defianee, I would have thus de- 
livered myself up to them, and put it 
in their power to infliet on me what 
punishment they pleased. The Ree- 
tor wrote, as I had desired him, to the 
General; and the General, taking no 
notice of my flight in his answer, di- 
reeted me to continue where I was till 
farther orders. I arrived at Douay 
early in May, and eontinued there till 
the latter end of June, when the Ree- 
tor reecived a seeond letter from the 
General, aequainting him that he had 
been commanded by the eongregation 
ofthe Inquisition to order me, wher- 
ever I was, back to Italy; to promise 
me, in their name, full pardon and 
forgiveness, if I obeyed; but, if I did 
not obey, to treat me as an apostate. 
He added, that the same order had 
been transmitted soon after my flight 
to the nuneios at the different Ro- 
man Catholie courts, and he therefore 
advised me to eonsult my own safety 
without farther delay, I thought 
myself quite safe in the dominions of 
France; and should aeeordingly have 
lived there unmolested by the Inqui- 
sition; but as I had belonged to it, 
and was consequently privy to their 
diabolical proeeedings, they were ap- 
prehensive I should diseover them 
to the world; and it was to prevent 
me from so doing, that they obliged 
the General to order me baek to Italy, 
and promise in their name a free 
pardon if I eomplied; but to eonfine 
me for life if 1 did not comply with 
the order. Upon the reecipt of the 
General's letter, the Reetor was of 
opinion that I should repair, without 
loss of tine, to Isngland, not only as 
the safest asylum, but as a place 
where I should soon reeoyer my 
native language, aud be usefully ein- 
ployed either there or in Seotland. 
Ireadily closed with the Rector’s 
opinion, who went that very night 
out of town; and in his absenee, but 
not without his privity, ] took one 
of the horses of tlie College early 
next morning, as if I were going to 
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pass a few days at Lisle. But stecr- 
ing a different coursc, I reached Ca- 
lnis the next day. No sooner did I 
alight at the inn, thaal went down to 
the quay, and endeavoured to engage 
some fishermen. to carry me that 
night, in one of their small vessels, to 
England. This alarmed the guards 
of the harbour; and Ishould certain. 
ly have been apprchendcd, as sus- 
peetcd of some crime, and flying from 
justice, had not Lord Baltimore, 
whom I had the good hick to incet at 
the inn, informed of my danger, and 
pitying my condition, attended me 
that moment, with all his company, 
to the port, and conveyed me imme. 
diately on board his yacht. There I 
lay that night, leaving every thing that 
Thad, bntthe elothes on my back, at 
the inn; and the next day his Lord- 
ship sect me ashore at Dover, from 
whence I came in the common stage 
to Londou,” 

On his arrivalin England, he gotin- 
troduccd to Dr Aspinwall, who, like 
himself, had formerly belonged to the 
order of the Jesuits, and Dr Clark, 
After several conferences with these 
geutlemen, and some with Dr Berke- 
ley, Bishop of Cloyne, then Dean ot 
Londonderry, he professed himself 
a eonvert to the Protestant faith, 
quitted the order of the Jesuits, and 
withdrew himself entircly from all 
eonncction with the Roman Catholic 
Church. This took place in Noyem- 
ber 1726, but it was not till six years 
after that he openly conformed to 
the Church of England. By Dr As- 
pinwall’s means, he became known to 
many persons of influence and re- 
spectability; among others, he was 
introduced to Dr Goodman, Physician 
to George I., and by him recom. 
inendedto Lord Aylmer, who wanted 
some one to assist him in reading the 
classics. The education ot two of his 
Lordship’s children was also con- 
fided to his care. With this noble- 
man he contiuued several years on 
terms of the greatest intimacy, and 
was by, him made known to all his 
Lordship’s connections, and partieu- 
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larly to the Hon. George, afterwards 
Lord Lyttleton, who subsequently be- 
caine his warm, steady, and to the 
last, when deserted by almost every 
other person, his unalterable friend. 
During the time he lived with Lord 
Aylmer, he undertook for Mr Pre- 
vost, a bookscller, the ‘‘ Historia Li- 
teraria,” a monthly review of books, 
the first nnmber of which was pub- 
lished in 1730. In 1735 he agreed 
with the proprietors of the “ Univer- 
sal Ilistory’’ to write part of that 
work, and he was employed upon it 
till 1744, being nine years. The money 
he gained by these occupations he 
paid or Ient to Mr Hill, a Jesuit, who 
transacted money matters, as an at- 
torney; and it appears, from un- 
doubted evidence, that this was donc 


by way of peaceoffering to the socic- | 


ty, iuto which he was re-admitted 
about 1744. Subsequently repenting 
of the engagement he had made with 
his old associates, the Jesuits, he 
claimed and reeovered the money he 
had advanced to them. 

In 1746 he put forth proposals for 
publishing, by subscription, a “ His- 
tory of the Popes;” a work which, 
he says, he commenced some years 
since at Rome, and then brought it 
down to the pontificate of Victor, that 
is, to the close of the second century. 
In the execution of this work at that 
period, he professes to have received 
the first unfavourable sentiments of 
the Pope’s supremacy. On the 13th 
of May 1748 he presented to the King 
the first volume of his “ History of the 
Popes ;’’and on the deatb of Mr Say, 
Kecper of Queen Caroline’s Library, 
he was, through the influence of Lord 
Lyttleton, appointed Librarian in his 
place. In August 1749 he marricd a 
niece of Bishop Nicholson, and daugh- 
ter of a clergyman of the Chureh of 
Englaud, a younger sou of a gentle- 
man in Westmoreland, with whom he 
reeeived a fortuue of -L.4000 sterling. 
In 175] the secoud volume of the His- 
tory of the Popes made its appearance. 
His friend Lord Lyttleton now ap- 
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rants,—an office probably of no great 
emolument. !His History was con- 
tinued to scven volumes, but in it 
he displayed sucha violent zeal against 
Popery, as exposed him to the ani- 
madversions of Roman Catholic writ- 
ers, particularly Alban Butler, o 
learned priest, who, in a pamplilet 
| printed at Douay in 1751, assailed the 
| two first volumes of the History of 
i the Popes, being all which were at that 
period published. Unfortunately for 
his reputation, his money transactions 
‘and his correspondencc with the Je- 
| suits were brought to light, and not- 
| withstanding his spirited and confi- 
| dent defences, and his denying upon 
; oath the authenticity of letters fully 
proved to be his, he lost his character 
both as an anthor and a man, and was 
generally belicved by the public to be 
| destitute of moral and religious prin- 
ciple. The letters themselves were 
published in 1756 by Dr Douglas, af- 
terwards Bishop of Salisbury, with a 
commentary proving their authentici- 
ty. He scarcely retained a friend or 
advocate, except his patrou, Lord Lyt- 
tleton, who, by withholding his permis- 
sion, prevented Garrick from making 
Bower's apostacy and double-dealing 
the subject of a stage performance, 
for having mentioned, ina contemptu- 
ous manner, that eminent actor and 
his lady in his “ Summary View of the 
Controversy between the Papists and 
the Author.” Bower's latter years 
seem to have been spent in virulent, 
attacks upon his enemies, the Papists, 
and in vainly endeavouring to recover 
his reputation, and that of his “ Ifisto- 
ry of the Popes.” In 1761 he appears 
to have assisted the author of * Au- 
i thentic Memoirs concerning the Por- 
tuguese Inquisition,” in a serics of Ict- 
| terstoafriend,8vo. We dicd Septem. 
ber 3, 1766, at the age of eighty. By 
his will, which docs not contain any 
| declaration of his religious principles, 
he bequcathed all his property to his 
wife, who some time after his death 
published an attestation of his having 

died in the Protestant faith. 
BOWER, Watrrr, the Continua- 
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ltor of Fordun’s Scotichronicon, was 


born at Haddington in'1385. At the 
age of 18 he assumed the religious ha- 
bit, and after finishing his philosophi- 
cal and theological education he went 
to Paris, to study the Civil and Canon 
Law. After his return to Scotland, 
he was unanimously elected Abbot of 
St Colm in 1418. On the death of 
Fordun, the historian, Sir David 
Stewart of Rossyth requested him to | 
transcribe and complete the Scotichro- 
nicon, or Chronicles of Scotland, 
which had been brought down only to 
the 23d chapter of the “fifth bool. 
Bower readily undertook the task, and 
instead of cxecuting amecre transcript, 
he inserted large interpolations in the 
body of the work, and continued the 
narrative to the death of James I., 
completing itin 16 books. The ma- 
terials for this continuation had, how- 
ever, principally been collected by his 
predecessor. This work, the result of 
the joint labours of Fordun and Bow- 
er, was useful to Hector Bocce in writ- 
ing his History ; and on the Scotichro- 
nicon almosi all the early histories of 
Scotland arc founded. See Forpun. 
BOYD, Marx ALEXANDER, an ex- 
traordinary genius, and eminent scho- 
lar, was the son of Robert Boyd, eld- 
est son of Adam Boyd of Pinkhill, in 
Ayrshire, brother to Lord Boyd. He 
was born in Galloway, January 13, 
1562; and it is recorded of him that 
two of his tceth were fully formed at | 
his birth. Having lost his father ear- 
ly, he was educated, under the super- | 
intendence of his uncle, the titular 
Archbishop of Glasgow, at the Uui- 
versity of that city, whero he was 
equally conspicuous for the quickness 
of his parts, and the turbulence of his 
disposition. At that period tho Prin- 
cipal of Glasgow College was the | 
celebrated Audrew Melville, who sus- 
tained the discipline of the University | 
with great vigour and address. | 
Dr Irving's Menwir of Melville, “ Lives | 
of Scotish Writers,” it is stated that 
“some of the students connected with | 
powerful families were guilty of most | 
flagrant insubordination, and collected | 
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a mixed multitude to overawe the 
Principal and the Rector. Two of 
those delinquents were Mark Alexan- 
der Boyd, related to the noble family 
of that name, and Alexander Cunning - 
ham, related to the Earl of Gleneairn, 
who both proceeded to acts ofontrage- 
ous violenee, and being supported by 
many other disorderly youths, as well 
as by many adherents of their respec- 
tive families, were at first disposed to 
set all academical authority at open 
defiance. Cunningham, who had as- 
saulted J. Melville with a drawn 
sword, was finully redneed to the ne- 
cessity of making a public and humi- 
liating apology, with his fect as well 
as his head uneovered. John Max- 
well, ason of Lord Herries, had like- 
wise been implicated in some very dis- 
orderly proceedings ; but when ltis 
father was informed of his conduct, 
lre hastened to Glasgow, aud compelled 
him on his knees, and in an open area 
of the college, to beg the Principal’s 
pardon.” We know not what was 
Boyd’s punishment, but, impetuous 
and headstrong, itis not likely that le 
would snbmit to ask forgiveness. We 
are told that he was of so untractable 
a spirit that he qnarrelled with his 
preceptors, beat them both, threw his 
books into the fire, and foresworelearn- 
ing for ever! While yet a mere youth, 
he presented himself at Court, in hopes 
of obtaining advancement there, but 
the violence of his temper inyolved 
him in numberless quarrels, and after 
fighting a duel, his frieuds persuaded 
him to go abroad, aud follow the pro- 
fession of arms. He accordingly pro- 
eceded iu 1581 to Paris, where he lost 
all his money in gaming, which seems 
to haye roused him at last to reflec- 
tion. He now applied himself to his 
studies with all his characteristic ar- 
dour ; attending the lectures of several 
professors in the University of Paris. 
After some time he weut to the Uni- 
versity of Orleans to learn the Civil 
Law, under J. Robertus, chiefly known 
for his temerity in becoming the rival 
| of the celebrated Cujacius. Boyd 
| soon quitted Orleans for Bourges, 
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where Cnjacius, the principal civilian 
of the age, delivered his lectures. To 
this professor he recommended him- 
self by writing some verses in the 
antiquated Latin language Cnjacius 
haying a preference for Eunius and 
the elder Latin poets. The plague hay- 
ing broken out at Bourges, he fled first 
to Lyons, andafterwards to Italy, where 
he contracted a friendship with a per- 
son whom he names Cornelius Varus, 
who, finding that Boyd prided himself 
on the exeellence of his Latin poetry, 
addressed some verses to him, in which 
he declares that he excelled Buchanan 4 
and all other British poets in a greater 
degree than Virgil surpassed Lnere- 
tius, Catnilus, and all other Roman 
poets. Waving been scized with an 
agne, he returned to Lyons for change 
of air, about the year 1585. In 1537 
he served in the French army against. 
the German and Swiss mercenaries” 
who had invaded France in snpport 
of the King of Navarre; and during 
the campaign he was wounded by a 
shot in the ankle. In 1588lie went to 
reside at Toulouse, and again applied 
himself to the study of the Civil Law, 
under Roaldes, an eminent professor. 
About this period he seems to have 
written several tracts on the science 
of jurisprudence, and he even had it 
in view to compose a system of the 
law of natious. A popular insurrec- 
tion having taken place at Toulouse, 
in which the first President Duranty, 
the Adyocate-General Dafis, and se- 
yeral other persons, were murdered, 
Boyd was thrown into prison, and, 
from the-hatred of the Jesuits, was in 
great danger of his life. He obtained 
his liberty, howeyer, by the interces- 
sion of some learned men of Tou- 
louse, and went first to Bourdeaux, 
and thenee to Rochelle. On the jour- 
ney to the latter place, he was attack- 
ed by robbers, wheu he lost all the 
property he had with him. He after- 
wards, in consequence of the climate 
of Rochelle disagreeing with hn, fix- 
ed his residence at Foutenay in Poic- 
tou, where he devoted much of his 
time to study, occasionally resuming 
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the avocation ofa soldier. bout the 
year 1591 he seems to have had an in- 
teution of reading lectures on the 
Civil Law; and the heads of his pre- 
leetions ou the Institutes of Justinian 
are still preserved among his other 
papers in the Advocates’ Library. In 
1592 a collection of his poems and 
epistles were printed at Antwerp in 
12mo, which he dedicated to James 
VI., whom he represented as superior 
to Pallas in wisdom, and Mars in 
|| arms, Three years afterwards, while 
| j preparing to return to Scotland, he re- 
4} ceived intelligence of the death of his 
| elder brother William, for whom he 
|| entertained a sincere regard. On his 
return home, aftera lapse of fourteen 
years, he undertook to accompany the 
]| Earl of Cassillis in his travels, and 
}| having completed that engagement, 
| he finally revisited his native country, 
where he died at his father’s seat in 
Ayrshire, of a slowfever, April 10, 
1601, in the fortieth year of his age. 
aA sketch of his life, written by Lord 
Hailes, was published in 1783. He 
was at once a brave and expert soldier 
and an accomplished scholar; eonspi- 
euous as well for the graces of his 
person, as for the powers and aequire- 
ments of his mind. He was the au- 
thor of Notes upon Pliny, and pub- 
lished an exccllent little book, ad- 
dressed to Lipsius, in defence of Car- 
dinal Bembo, and the ancient clo- 
‘quence. He translated Casar’s Com- 
| mentaries into Greck, in the style of 
Herodotus. Besides his epistles after 
the manner of Ovid, and his hymns, 
he wrote inany Latin poems, which 
have not been printed, and left several 
manuscripts on philological, political, 
and historical subjects, in Latin aud 
French, which languages were as 
| familiar to him as his native tonguc, 
| in which he also eultivated poetry. 
i] 
\ 


His “Epistela Meroidum,” and his 

“Hymni,” werc inserted in the “De- 

licix VPoctarum Scotorum,” printed 

' at Amsicrdam, in two vols. 12ino, in 
1637. 

BOYD, Ronent, created a baron, by 

the title of Lord Boyd of Kilmarnock, 
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by James II, of Scotland, belonged to 
a very ancient family. His great 
abilities raised him to the highest offi- 
ces in the state. Of his early years we 
have no aceount, nor what age he was 
at the time of his father’s death. In 
1459 he was one of the noblemen sent 
to Newcastle, to obtain the prolongation 
of the truce with England, whieh had 
just then expired. On the death of 
James II., who was killed by a cannon 
ball at the siege of Roxburgh, Lord 
Boyd was made Justiciary, and one of 
the Lords of the Regency, during the 
minority of James II]. His younger 
brother, Sir Alexander Boyd of Dun- 
cow, was appointed to teach the rudi- 
ments of military discipline to the 
young King; and though the latter 
was not more than twelve years old, 
he began to instil into his mind that 
he was now capable of governing 
without the help of guardians and 
tutors, and that he ought to free him- 
self from their restraint. This was 
done with the view of transferring 
the whole power of the state to Lord 
Boydand his brother from the other 
regents. The King readily consent- 
ed to what was proposed, and being 
at Linlithgow at the time, it was ne- 
eessary to have ‘him removed to 
Edinburgh, to take upon himsclf the 
regal government, which the Boyds 
effected, partly by foree, and partly by 
stratagem. To protect themsclves 
from‘the consequences, Lord Boyd and 
his brother prevailed upon James to 
eall o Parliament at Edinburgh in 
Oetober 1466, in which his Lordship 
fell down on his Ixnces before the 
King on the throne, and in an elabor- 
ate harangue, complained of the hard 
construction put upon his Majesty’s 
removal from Linlithgow, aud that 
his enemics threatened that tho ad- 
visers of that affair should one day be 
brought to punishment, and humbly 
beseeehing the King to declare his own 
sense and pleasure thereupon. _ Itis 
Majesty advised a little with the Lords, 
and then replied, that tho Lord Boyd 
was not his adviser, hut rather his 
eompanion in that journey ; and, therc- 
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fore, that he was more worthy of a 
reward for his courtesy, than of pun- 
ishment for his obsequiousness or 
compliance therein ; and this he was 
willing to declare iu a publie deeree of 
the estates, in which provision wonld 
be made that this matter shonld never 
| he prejudicial to the Lord Boyd or his 
|eompanions. Athis Lordship’s desire, 
this deeree was registered in the Aets 
of the Assembly, and confirmed by 
letters patent under the Great Seal. 
At the same time the King, by adviee 
of his eouncil, granted him letters pa- 
tent, eoustituting him sole regent, and 
had the safety of the King, his hrothers, 
sisters, towns, enstles, and all the ju- 
risdietion over his suhjeets eommitted 
to him, till his Majesty arrived at the 
age of twenty-one years, The nobles 
then present solemnly bound them- 
selves to be assistant to Lord Boyd 
- and his brother in alt their public acts, 
under the penalty of punishment, if: 
they failed to perform their pledge, 
and to this stipulation the King also 
subseribed. Lord Boyd was now made 
Lord Great Chamberlain; and his 
son, Sir Thomas Boyd, received the 
Prineess Mary, the late King’s eldest 
daughter, in marriage, aud was soon 
after ereated Earl of Arran. 

A marriage having been about this 
time coneluded by ambassadors sent 
into Denmark for that purpose, be- 
tween the young King of Scotland, 
and Margaret, a daughter of the Dan- 
ish King, the Ear] of Arran was se- 
lected to go over to Denmark, to 
aet as his brother-in-law Jaines’ 
proxy in espousing the Prineess, and 
to conduet her to Seotiand. in the 
beginning of the autumn of 1469, he 
aeceordingly set sail for Denmark with 
a proper convoy, and 2 uoble train of 
friends and followers. The Lord 
Chamberlain, the Earl's father, and 
his unele, Sir Alexauder Boyd, being 
at this time also absent from eourt in 
the necessary discharge oftheir duties, 
as well as through age and infirmities, 
the oeeasion was taken advantage of by 
their enemies to ruin them with the 
King. 
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The Kennedys partienlarly show- 
ed themselves active against them. 
Their enmity arose from the follow- 
ing eireumstanee: The Boyds hav- 
ing, on the 10th of Jay 1466, when 
the King was residing at Linlith- 
row, ordered a hunting mateh for his 
Majesty, they, with some other frieuds, 
instead of following the chase, turned 
into the road leading to Edinburgh, in 
whieh they had not gone far, when 
Lord Kennedy, suspeeting their de- 
sign, rode np, and laying lis hand up- 
on the bridle of the King’s horse, re- 
quested James to return to Linlith- 
gow, bidding him beware of those 
guides who thus treasonably attempt- 
ed to earry him away; for, by a late 
statute it was declared high treason to 
seize upon or earry away the person 
of the King, without the express con~ 


sent of the estates assembled in Par- || 


liament. But the Boyds thought 
that the possession of the King’s per- 
son would guard them from thie penalty 
ofthe law, aud that an after-statute, 7 
whieh they doubted not of obtaining, 
and which, as we have related, they 
did obtain, would render the former 
aet null and void. With this belief, 
Sir Alexander Boyd, as if he meant 
to resent the insult offered to the 
King, after some angry words, gave | 
the Lord Kenuedy a blow with his | 
hunting staff, who thereupon quitted | 
his hold of the bridle, and left them to | 
pursue their journey to Edinburgh, | 
But he never forgave the blow lie liad 
received, and he eagerly availed him- 
self of the first cpportunity that offer- 
ed to avenge it. 


He now represented tothe King that |} 


the Lord Boyd had abused his power 
dnring his Majesty’s minority; that; 
matehing his son, the Earl of Arran, 
with the Prineess Mary, was staining | 
the royal blood of Seotland, was an in- 
dignity to the Crown, and only the pre- | 
lude to the exeeution ofa plot which 
the Boyds had eontrived of usurp- 
ing even the sovereignty itself. He 
deseribed the Lord Chamberlain as an 
ambitious, aspiring man, guilty of the 
highest offeuees, and eapable of the 
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worst of villanies; and he at last suc- 
ceeded :n exciting the fears of the 
Ring, who, young, weak, credulous, 
and naturally proue to jealousy, was 
casily prevailed upon to sacrifico not 
only the Earl of Arran, but all his 
| family, to the resentment of their ene- 
mies, notwithstanding the great ser- 
vices of their ancestors to the crown, 
and in spite of the ties of biood which 
united them so closely. 

It does not appear from history 
that Lord Boyd was the character 
which Kennedy represented him to 
be. Buchanan only says that the 
Boyds were the cause of the King’s 
degeneracy into all manner of liccn- 

‘ tiousness, hy their indulgence of his 
; Pleasures. At the request of the 
| faction adverse to them, the King sum- 
moned a Parhament to meet at Edin- 
burgh, November 20, 1469, hefore 
which Lord Boyd, his son, the Earl of 
Arran, though absent on the King’s 
service in Denmark, and his brother, 
Sir Alexander Boyd of Duncow, were 


summoned to appear, to give anac- 
count of their administration, and an- 


;swer such charges as should be 
! brought forward against them. Lord 
| Boyd, astonished at this sudden turn 
of affairs, had recourse to arms; but 
finding i< ‘impossible to stand against 
| his enemies, he made his cscape into 
H England; but his brother, Sir Alex- 
, ander, being then sick, and trusting 
| to his own integrity, was brought be- 
| fore the Parliaincnt, where he, the 
Lord Boyd, and his son, the Earl of 
Arran, were indicted for high treason, 
| for having laid hands on the King, and 
carried him, contrary to an Act of Par- 
liament, and against the King’s own 
will, from Linlithgow to Edinburgh 
in 1466. Sir Alexander alleged, in his 
| defence, that he and his relatives had 
not only ohtained, in a public conven- 
tion, the King’s pardon for that of- 
| fence; but that, bya subsequent Act 
of Parliament, it was declared a good 
and loyal service on their part. No 
regard, however, was paid either to 
the pardon he had received, or to the 
Act of Parliament he referred to; be- 
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cause obtained by the Boyds when 
they were in power, and masters of the 
King’s person. Being found guilty of 
high treason by a jury of Lords and 
Barons, Siv Alexander Boyd was 
condemued to lose his head on the 

Castlehill of Edinhurgh, which sen- 

tence was executed accordingly. The 
Lord Boyd only escaped the same 
fate by his having taken refuge in 

England, where, however, he did. 
not long survive lis great reverse 
of fortune, as his death took place 

at Alnwicl: in 1470. : 

The Earl of Arran, though absent 
on state business, was dcclared a pub- 
lic enemy, and his estates were confis- 
cated. His affairs were in this situation 
when he arrived in the Frith of Forth 
from Deumark with the young 
Queen. Before he landed he receiv- 
ed intclligence of the wreck and ruin 
of his family, and he resolved to retire 
into Denmark. Without staying to 
attend the ceremonial of the Queen's 
landing, he set sail with his wife in 
one of the Danish convoy ships ; and on 
his arrival at Denmark was received 
with the honours becoming his high 
birth. Thence he travelled through 
Germany into France, and went to pay 
a visit to Charles Duke of Burgundy, 
who received him most graciously, 
and being then at war with his rebel- 
lious subjects, the exiled Lord offered 
his serviees, which his Highness readi- 
ly accepted. Finding that he was 
both brave and sagacious, the Duke 
honoured and supported him and his 
lady in a manner snitable to their 
rank. While he remained at the 
Duke of Burgundy’s Court, lee hada 
son and a daughter born to him by 
his Countess. But tho King her bro- 
ther, not yet satisfied with the mise- 
ries which he had brought upon the 
Boyds, recalled his sister to Scotland ; 
and fearing that she would not be in- 
duced to leave her hushand, he caused | 
other persons to write to her, giving 
her hopes that lis anger towards the 
Farl of Arran might yet he appeased ; 
for, if she would come over and plead 
for him ,in person, there was no doubt 
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| that she might prevail with her bro- 
| ther to restore her husband again to 
his favour. The Conutess, flattered 
by these hopes, returned to Scotland, 
where she was no sooner arrived than 
the King urged her to sue for a divorce 
from her husband, cruelly detained 
her from going back to him, and 
caused public citations, attested hy 
witnesses, to be fixed up at Kilmar- 
nock, the seat of the Boyds, wherein 
| Thomas Earl of Arran was command- 
ed to appear within sixty days; which 
he not doing, his marriage with the 
King’s sister was declared null and 
void, and a divorce granted, according 
to Buchanan, the Earl being absent 
and unheard. Tbe Lady Mary was 
afterwards compelled by the King to 
marry James Lord Hamilton; but it 
is not certain whether this second 
marriage took place before or after 
the Earl of Arran’s death, which occur- 
red in 1474, at Antwerp, where he was 
houourably intcrred. 

BOYD, Rosenr, an eminent divine, 
yas born at Glasgow in 1578. He 
yvas the son of James Boyd, titular 
Archbishop of Glasgow, and cousin of 
Mark Alexander Boyd. He was cdu- 
cated at the University of Edinburgh, 
where he took the degrec of M.A. 
In 1604, necording to the custom of 
the times, he went to France, where 
he made great proficiency in learning, 
particularly in Greek, Latin, and He- 
brew. On the invitation of the Uni- 
versity of Montauban, he became Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy there, where he 
also studied divinity, and was ordained 
a minister of the French Reformed 
Church at Verteuil. In 1606 he was 
transferred to a Professorship at Sau- 
mur, where he remained till 1614, offi- 
ciating also as pastor in the church. 

The fame of his learning attracted 
the notice of his sovereign, James 1. of 
England, who sent for him, and ap- 
pointed him Professor of Divinity, 
and Principal of the University of 
Glasgow, where he went in 1615. The 
attempt of the King to assimilate the 
Presbyterian to the Episcepal ferm of 
cburch government placed Principal 
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Boyd in a very embarrassed position. | 
By his education and feclings, he was 
strongly attached to the Presbyterian 
Church; and finding that he could not 
consistently with his principles retain 
his situation, having refused to com- 
ply with tbe Perth Articles, he resign- 
edit, aud retired to his estatc of Troch- 
rigin Ayrshire. He was fora short 
time Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh, and one of the ministcrs 
of that city. He was subsequently 
minister at Paisley, but soon left it, in 
consequence of a disagreement with 
the Countess of Abercorn, who had 
become a Roman Catholic. He died 
at Edinburgh, whither he had gone for 
medical advice, or, as others say, at 
Trochrig, January 5, 1627, aged 43. 

He was much esteemedasa preacher 
by the Presbyterians. He wrote, in 
elegant Latin, a Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, published 
under the title “Roberti Bodii Scotl 
Preelectiones in Epistolam ad Ephesi- 
os,” London, 1562, which shows him to 
haye beeu well acquainted with the 
whole body of divinity. He was also || 
the authorfof the “ Monita de filii sul 
primogeniti Institutione,” published 
in 1701 from the author’s manuscripts 
by Dr Robert Sibbald. He wrote also 
seme Latin poetry, which will be found 
In the “ Delicize’Poetarum Scotorum,” 
andinthe “ Poetarum Scotorum Musa 
Sacre,” 

While lic was Principal of Glasgow 
College, he was requircd to teach al- 
ternately theology one day, and Syriac 
the next; also to preach on Sunday 
in the parish church of Govan, near 
Glasgow, the temporalities of tho 
rectory and vicarage of which had 
been annexed, with the conditiou of 
preaching, to the Principal’s chair. 
Although he had thus apparently 
not much time to prepare his lectures, 
which were delivercd in Latin, as 
customary at that period, he “ uttered 
them,” according to Wodrow, “in a 
continued discourse, without any 
hesitation, and with as much ease and 
freedom of speech, as the most elo- 
quent divine is wont to deliver his! 
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lution of 1688, and to that of the 
House of Hanover; and referred to 
his father’s zeal and aetivity in sup- 
port of the Crown and Constitntion 
during the Rebellion of 1715, and his 
own appearanee in arms, though he 
was then but a boy, under his father, 
and the whole teuor of his conduet 
up to the time he had unfortunately 
engagedin the cause of the Pretender. 
But the services of his forefathers 
could uot satisfy the publie demand 
for justice, nor avail him so far as to 
iuduce his Majesty to pardon’ him. 
He was beheaded on Tower Hill, 
August 18, 1746, and interred in the 
Tower eburch, with this inseription 
on his eoftin,—“ Guliclmus Comes de 
Kilmaruock, decollat. 18 Augusti 1746, 
mtat. sum 42," lis wholo deport- 
ment, from his sentenee till his exe- 
eution, was suitable to one tn his un- 
happy cireumstauces. He was truly 
penitent and resigned to his fate, 

Lord Kilmarnock possessed a fine 
address, and was very polite. Ilis per- 
son was tall and graecful; his coun- 
tenanee mild, but his complexion 
pale. He lived aud died in the publie 
profession of the Chureb of Seotland, 
and left behind him a widow, who was 
the Lady Ann Liviugston, daughter 
of James Earl of Linlithgow and Cal- 
landor, attaiuted in 1716, with whom 
ho had a eonsiderable fortune, and 
three sons, the eldest of whom was 
the fifteenth Earl of Errol, having suc- 
eceded npon the death of Mary Coun- 
tess of Errol, in 1758, to her estate 
and honours, his mother beiug un- 
doubted heir of line of that noble 
family. He died June 3, 1778. The 
present Earl of Errol was created 
Baron Kilmarnock in 1831. 

BOYD, Zaeuary, an eminent di- 
vine of tbe seventeenth eentury, was 
born before 1590. He was descended 
from the Boyds of Pinkell in Ayr- 
sbire, and was eousin of Mr Audrew 
Boyd, Bishop of Argyle, and Mr Ro- 
bert Boyd of Troehrig, or Troch- 
raigue, some time Prineipal of the 
University of Glasgow. After being 
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taught the rudiments of his cee 
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tion at the school of Kilmarnoek, he 
entered npon lis studies at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. About 1607 he 
went to Franee, and became a student 
at the University of Saumur under 
his relative Robert Boyd, whose life 
has been already given. In 1611 he 
was appointed a Regent in that Uni- 
versity, and is said to have deelined 
the prineipalslip, which was offered 
to him. j 
We learn from the prefaee to his) 
“Last Battell of the Soule,” that he 
spent sixteen years in Franec, dnr- 
ing four of whieh he was a preacber 
of the gospel. In 1621 the persecnu- 
tions to which the Protestants in 
Iranee were subjected compelled him 
to return to Seotland. At first, ashe 
tells ns, lio “remained a space a pri-— 
vate mau at Ediuburgh, with Doctor 
Sibbald, the glory and honour of all 
the physitians of owr laud.” After- | 
wards he lived with Sir William Seott 
of Elie, aud subsequently with the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Hamil- | 
ton at Kinneil. In 1623 he was ap- 
pointed minister of the Barony pa- 
rish, Glasgow, where he eoutinued 
till his death, In 1629 he publisbed his 
prineipal prose work, entitled “ The 
Last Battell of the Sonle in Death, di- 
vided into eight Couferenees : Where- 
by are showne tbe diverse Skirmishes 
that are betweene the Soule of Man 
ou his Death-bedde, and the Enemies 
of our Salvation. Carefullic digested 
for the Comfort of the Sieke : By Mr 
Zacharie Boyd, Preacher of God’s 
Word at Glasgow. JI live to die that 
I may die to live. Printed at Edin- 
burgh, by the Heires of Andro Hart.” 
The book was dedieated to “ tlie most 
saered aud most mightie mouarch,” 
Charles I., in a prose address, and 
also in a poetieal one. These were 
followed by a dedieation in Freneh to 
Queen Heurietta. In the prose ad- 
dress to his Majesty he says, “ There 
is no sinue so seeret, but God in his 
owne time shall bring it to light. if 
King Charles rule well, and bee true- 
lie godlie, like Nathanael without guile, 
au buudreth yeares after this, Great 
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Britaine shali blesse the name of King 
Charles; yea, and that till God end 
time in eternitie. The seven starsof 
the Charles-waine are not so glorious 
as shall bee the seven letters of Charles 
in God's Booke, which is the booke of 
life. Let it please your Majestie to 
looke upon these my workes with a 
favourable eye, and to take them into 
your royall protection. They were 
brought foorth in the land of your 
birth, even in your olde Scotland, 
whereof your Majestie is now the 
hundreth and ninth King. The par- 
ticular place where this booke was 
penned is your owne Glasgow, a 
citie once greatlie beloved of great 
King James, your Majestie’s father, 
of blessed memorie ;—a citie that 
looketh for the like favonr from 
your Royall Majestie. My ehiefest 
spirituall desire is, that this may bee 
comfortable to sicke soules: My first 
temporal] wish is, that your Majestie 
would daine it with a blink of your 
favour: Let it obtaine your Royall 
approbation, whieh shall bce to it as 
a passe-port, which neither pride nor 
envy shall bee able with reason to 
reject. If anie man be contentious, I 
heere appell unto Cesar.” He con- 
eludes with signing himself, “Your 
Majestie’s most humble, most obe- 
, dient servant and subject, both borne 
and sworne, M. Zacharie Boyd.” 

His poetical address, ‘Ad Carolum 
Regem,” is short, and may be qnoted 
here :— 


“This life, O Prince, is iike a raging sea, 
Where froathy mounts are heaved up on hie: 
Our painted joys in blinks that arc ful warme, 
Are, jike raine-bowes, forerunners of a 
storme ; 

Aili ficsh with griefe is prickt within, without, 

Crownes carie cares, and compasse then 
ahout. 

‘Your state is great, your piace is high: What 
then 2? 


God calls you gods, but ye shall diciike men.” 


Mr Doyd's feelings of loyalty and 
devotion to his sovereign were very 
strong. In 1633, when Charles 1. caine 
to Seotland to be crowned, he happen- 
ed to meet his Majesty the day after 
the coronation in the poreli of Holy- 
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rood Palace, when he addressed the 
King ina Latin oration full of the most 
loyal andlaudatory sentiments. In 1634 
he was elected Rector of the University 
of Glasgow ; also in 1635, and again in 
1645. When the attempt to impose 
Episeopacy upon Seotland, and the 
violent and arbitrary proceedings of 
the goverument, led to the signing of 
the Solemn League and Covenant, Mr 
Boyd and the other members of Glas- 
gow College at first refused to sub- 
scribe it, deeming it preferable to 
yield something to the wishes of the 
Sovereign. He afterwards found it 
expedient, with most of his colleagues, 
to sign the national doeument, to 
which he faithfully adhered ; although 
he did not, like soine of his brother- 
divines, engage actively in the snbse- 
quent military transactions. The fight 
at Newburuford, August 28, 1640, by 
which the Seotish army gained pos- 
session of Newcastle, was commemo- 
rated by him in a poem of sixteen 8vo 
pages; but the versifieation of this 
piece is very homely, and in soine 
parts it approaches even the burlesque. 
In 1643 he pnblished lis “ Crosses, 
Comforts, and Councels, needfull to 
be considered, and carefullic to be 
laid up in the hearts of the Godlie, in 
these boysterous broiles, and bloody 
times.”’ 

We learn from Robert Baillie’s 
Letters, that, in October 1650, after 
the defeat of the Seotish forces 
at Dunbar, when Cromwell visited 
Glasgow, Mr Boyd had the courage 
to remain, when the magistrates and 
other persons of influence had left the 
city; and, in preaching before the 
Protector, he bearded lim and his 
soldiers to their very faeces. ‘‘ Crom- 
well,” says Baillie, “ with the whole 
body of his army, comes peaccably to 
Glasgow. The magistrates and mi- 
nisters all fled away ; I got to the islo 
of Cumyray with my Lady Montgo- 
mery, but left all my family and goods 
to Cromwell's courtesy, which indeed 
was great, for he took such measures 
with the soldiers that they did Jess 
displeasure at Glasgow than if they 
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had been at Loudon, though Mr Za- 
chary Boyd railed on them all to 
their very face in the High Chiureh.” 
His allusions and reproaches were so 
bitter, that one of Cromwell's officers 
is reported to have asked the Pro- 
tector, in a whisper, for permission 
to pistol the scoundrel.""—* No, no,” 
said Cromwell, “ we will manage him 
in another way.” He invited Mr Boyd 
to dinner, and gained his respect by 
the fervour of the devotions in whicli 
he®speut the cvening, and which, it is 
suid, continued till three o'clock next 
morning ! 

Mr Boyd dicd about the end of 
1653, or the beginning of 1654, and 
was succeeded by Mr Donald Cargill. 
Shortly before his death, he completed 
an extensive manuseript work, bear- 
ing the title of “ The Notable Plaees 
of the Scripture expounded,” at the 
conclusion of which is added, “ Meere 
the Author was neere his end, and 
was able to do no more, March 3, 
1653." He was twice married. His 
first wife was named Elizabeth Flem- 
ing, and his second Margaret Mure, 

the third daughter of William Mure 
of Glanderston, Renfrewshire, who, 
surviving him, took for her seeond 
husband Mr James Durham, author 
of the Commentary on the Revela- 
tion. Mr Boyd had amassed a con- 
siderable amount of property, whieh 
he divided, by his will, between his 
widow and the College of Glasgow. 
The latter also got his library and 
manuseript compositions. His bust, 
with an inseription, ornaments the 
gateway of the University, and the 
Divinity Hall of the College contains 
his portrait. During his life, he pnb- 
lished nineteen works, chiefly of a 
religious cast, but none of them 
very large. His manuseript produe- 
tions, eighty-six iu nuinber, are prin- 
cipally comprised within thirteen 4to 
vohnnes, written in a very close hand. 
Besides these, there are three others, 
entitled, “ Zion's Flowers, or Chris- 
tian Poems for Spiritual Edifieation,” 
2 vols. 4to. “ The English Academie, 
containing Precepts and Purpose for 
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the Weal both of Soul aud Body,” 
l vol. 12mo; and “ The Four Evyan- 
gels in English Verse.” My Neil, in 
his Life of Boyd, prefixed to a new 
edition of his “ Last Battell of tho 
Soule," published at Glasgow iu 1831, 
says:—“‘Mr Boyd appears to have 
been a scholar of very considerable 
learning. 1fe composed in Latin, and 
his qualifications in that language may 
be deemed respeetable. His works 
also bear the evidence of his having: 
been possessed of a critieal knowledge 
of the Greek, liebrew, and other lan- 
guages. AS a prose writer, he will 
bear comparison with any of the Scot- 
ish divines of the same age. Ife is 
superior to Rutherford, aud, in gene- 
ral, more grammatically correet than 
even Baillie himself, who was justly 
esteemed a very learned man. His 
style may be considered cxeellent for 
the period. Of his characteristics as 
a writer, his originality of thought is 
particularly striking. He discnsses 


many of his subjects with spirit and 


ingenuity, ond there is much which 
must be acknowledged as flowing from 
a, vigorous intellect, and a fervid and 
poctieal imagination. This latter 
tendency of his genius is at all tunes 
awake, and from which may be in- 
ferred his taste for metaphor, and love 
of colouring, so eouspicuous in his 
writings. Oue of his most popular 
attempts to render himself service- 
able to his eountry was in prepar- 
iug a poetical version of the Book of 
Psalms for the use of the church. 
It had beeu previous to 1646 that he 
engaged in this, as the Assembly of 
1647, wheu appointing a ecommittec to 
examine Rous’s version, which had 
been transmitted to them by the As- 
sembly at Westminster, “recommend- 
ed them to avail themselves of the 
Psalter of Rowallan, and of Mr Zach- 
ary Boyd, and of any other poetical 
writers.” It is further particularly 
reeommeuded to Mr Zachary Boyd‘ to 
translate the other Scriptural Songs 
in metre, and to report his travails | 
thereiu to the Commission of that As- 
sembly, that after examination there- 
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of, they may send the same to the 


presbyteries, to be there considered 
until the next Geueral Assembly.” Mr 
Boyd complied with this request, as 
the Assembly, August 10, 1645, recom- 
mends to Mr John Adamson and Mr 
Thomas Crawfurd to revise the la- 
bonrs of Mr Zachary Boyd upon the 
other Seripture Songs, and to prepare 
a report thereof to the said Commis- 
sion for publick affairs ;"” who, it is 
probable, had never given in any “‘re- 
port of their labours.” Of his version, 
Baillie had not entertained a high 
opinion, as he says, “our good friend, 
Mr Zachary Boyd, has put himself to 
& great deal of pains and charges to 
make a Psalter, but I ever warned 
him his hopes were groundless to get 
it received in our churehes, yet the 
flatteries of his unadvised neighbours 
make him insist in his fruitless de- 
sign.” 

There seems to have been a party 
who did not undervalue Mr Boyd’s 
labours quite so much as Baillie, and 
who, if possible, were determined 
to carry their point, as, aceording 
to Baillie’s statement, “ The Psalms 
were often revised, and sent to Pres- 
byteries,”’ and, “lad it not been for 
some who had more regard than need- 
cd to Mr Zachary Boyd's Psalter, I 
think they (that is, Rous’s version) 
had passed through in the end of last 
Assembly: but these, with almost all 
the referenees from the former As- 
sembles, were remitted to the next.” 
On 2d Noveinber 1619, Rous’s ver- 
sion, reviscd and improved, was sanc- 
tioned by the Commission with au- 
thority of the General Assembly, and 
any other discharged from being used 
in the churehes, or its families. Mr 
Boyd was thins deprived of the honour 
to whieh he aspired with some degree 
of zeal, and it must have been to lim- 
self and friends a source of consider- 
able disappointment. Among other 
works, he produeed two volumes, un- 
der the tithe of “ Zion’s Flowers, or 
Christian Poems for Spirituall Edifiea- 
tion,” and it is these whieh are usually 
shown as his Bible, and have received 
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that designation. These volumes 
consist of a eollection of poems on 
select subjects in Scripture history, 
such as that of Josiah, Jephtha, David, 
and Goliath, &e., rendered into the 
dramatic form, in whieh various 
‘speakers’ are introdueed, and where 
the prominent faets of the Seripture 
narrative are brought forward and 
amplified. We have a pretty elose 
parallel to these poems in the “ An- 
eient Mysteries” of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth eenturies, and in the 
sacred dramas of some modern 
writers. In this work there are 
some homely and even ludicrous pass- 
ages, but a fine strain of devotional feel- 
ing pervades the poetry of which the 
tivo volumes are composed. 
BRAIDWOOD, THomas, one of the 
earliest teachers of the deaf and dumb 
in Great Britain, was born in 1715. 
He finished his edueation at the Col- 
lege of Edinburgh, and was after- 
wards assistant at the Grammar 
Sehool at Hamilton. He subsequeutly 
opened a sehool in Edinburgh for the 
instruction of young men in geome- 
try, mathematies, &c. In 1760, a boy 
named Charles Sherriff, born deaf, | 
was fortunately placed under Mr 
Braidwood’s care to be taught writ- 
ing. From attentively considering 
the condition of this boy, Mr Braid- 
wood eoneeived the hope of teaehing 
him to articulate. By patience and 
perseverance, in a few years he en-| 
abled him to speak and to understand 
lauguage. Myr Sherriff afterwards 
went to the East Indies, where he 
made a fortune as a miniatiwre paintcr. 
Although Mr Braidwood was not the 
first teacher of the art, he was the 
inventor of lis own ingenious method. 
Till about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, no attempt is known 
to have been made to introduce a 
method of tuition for the deaf and 
dumb. In his “ Philoeophus, or Deaf 
and Dumb Man’s Friend,” published 
in 1648, Bullwer relates an instance of 
a Spanish nobleman who was instruct- 
ed by a priest. In 1659 Dr WiHiant 
Uolder taught one young gentleman 
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in England. About the year 1660 Dr 
John Wallis, Fellow of the Royal So- 
eiety, and Savilian Professor of Geo- 
metry at Oxford, had two pupils. 
Between 1690 and 1700, Dr Jolin Aiu- 
man, of Amsterdam, instrueted a 
young lady at Haerlem, and some 
others in Holland. Efforts had also 
been made by Van Helmont, a Ger- 
man, and by Monachus, a Spaniard. 
About 1750 Mr Baker practised the 
art in England; but no regular aca- 
demy for the deaf and dumb was 
opened ,by any of the ingenious per- 
sonsnamed. The primary systematic 
instruetion of the deaf and dumb is 
peeuliarly attributed to the Abbe de 
YEpee in Franee, and to Mr Thomas 
Braidwood in Great Britam. Many 
who had an opportunity of examining 
the systems of both, award the supe- 
riority to that of our countryman. 
The former taught his pupils to eom- 
munieate their ideas by appropriate 
visible signs. The latter began with 
the letters of the alphabet, as in the 
rudiments of general edueation; and 
at length brought his seholars to pro- 
nouuce and to artieulate, by a method 
adapted to the defeetive organ, pecu- 
liarly his own. About the year 1770 
Mr Braidwood took, as aco-adjutor or 
partner, his kinsman and future son- 
in-law, Mr John Braidwood, who was 
born iu 1756, and married in 1782 the 
daughter of his venerable relative. 
After having resided some years in 
Edinburgh, Mr Braidwood removed 
his establishment to Hackney, near 
London, where he eontinued to in- 
struet the deaf and dumb, and to eure 
impediments in the speeeh. In his 
latter years, he retired from the toils 
of teachiug, and his daughter, Mrs 
John Braidwood, having been, from 
her earliest youth, initiated in the 
art, continued, after the death of her 
husband, which took place Septem- 
ber 24, 1798, to eonduet the academy 
at Hackney with great sueeess, being 
assisted by her sous, Messrs Thomas 
and John Braidwood. An American 
gentlemau named Green, whose sou 
was edueated by Mr Braidwood, pub- 
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lished at London in 1783.4 work, en- 
titled “ Vox Oeulis Subjecta,” iu 
whieh he gave an aceounut of the aea- 
demy of Messrs Braidwood at Edin- 
burgh. One of his assistants, the 
Inte Dr Watson, afterwards Ifead Mas- 
ter of the London Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, published ina 1809 
a work, entitled “ Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb," in the introduction 
to which he declared that he pursued 
Mr Braidwood's plan. Mr Ifugo Ar- 
not, in his “ History of Edinburgh ;” 
Dr Johnson, n1 his “Journey to the 
Hebrides ;" Lord Monboddo, in his 
“ Origin and Progress of Language ;” 
Mr Pennant, in his “ Tonr through 
Seotland ;" and John Herries, in his 
“Elements of Speech,” speale with 
great praise of Mr Braidwood and his 
system. Among those who atteuded 
the publie examinations of his pupils, 
and attested their profieieney, may be 
mentioned, the Earl of Morton, Pre- 
sident of the Royal Soeiety, Lord 
Ifailes, Dr Robertson, Sir John Prin- 
gle, Dr Frauklin, and Dr Huuter. Mr 
Braidwood died at Grove House, 
Haekney, Middlesex, Oetuber 24, 1806. 

BRIDGES, Davin, a native of 
Edinburgh, born July 2, 1776, was 
edueated at the High Sehool of that 
city. lle was the eldest son of a 
eloth-merchant in Edinburgh of the 
same name, with whom he beeame as- 
sociated iu business. But the primary 
and strongly developed bias of his 
mind towards Kterary studies, and 
more especially the fine arts and the 
dvama, was not to be eoutrolled by 
his eonneetion with mereantile busi- 
ness; and whilst the senior partner 
devoted himself to professional avo- 
eations in one part of their well-known 
premises in Bank Street, as deseribed 
in “ Peter's Letters to his Kiusfolk,” 
and “ Chambers’ Walks in Edin- 
burgh,” the younger was employed, 
more in aceordanee with his tastes, in 
adorning, by the help of the statuary 
and painter, a sort of sanctum below, 
whieh had beeome the usual resort of 
the Literati of Edinburgh, where one 
might daily meet Sir Walter Scott, 
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Professor Wilson, and the other emi-| with argument, he imparted an inter- 


nent nen of the day. Ifis inelination 
led him, at an early period, to studies 
connected with the fine arts; and 
having improved his native judgment 
in this department, which was both 
delicate and sound, by extensive read- 
ing, and the contemplation of the fin- 
est ancient and modern specimens of 
art, it occurred to him that an at- 
tempt might be made, with a fair 
prospect of success, to revive Art 
from the low state into whieh it had 
fallen in his native country. He was 
of opinion that there was no want of 
Scotish genius, but that it had only to 
be rightly directed and appreeiated by 
the public, to obtain for Scotland that 
place in the arts whieh the writings of 
Hume and Robertson had achieved in 
iterature. This great end he en- 
deavoured to accomplish, by interest- 
ing persons of fortune and taste in such 
matters, among whom may be men-! 
tioned the late Mr Oswald of Auchin- 
eruive, and Mr Laing Meason; and 
particularly by his writings in the 
periodical press. 1n this mainer—by 


reiterated pxpers on the principles 


and practiee of art, on its state as then 
existing in Scotland, and what it 
might become, if duly tended and 
fostered, by contrasting native with 
fercign, and new with ancient works, 
and by inculeating a doctrine, in 
which he had the most assured faith, 
that the greatest works of antiquity 
might be equalled by modern indns- 
try and genins—he gave ahicher tone 
tothe public mind on the snbject, 
and more confirined confidence aud 
position to artists, and prepared the 
way for what he had the gratification 
of living tu see established, a Scotish 
Sehool of Paintine and Seulpture, 
worthy of the nation, and of the ad- 
vanced staie of the arts pencralty. 
He was the first among modern Scots 
mien who made art thie subject of 





systematic criticiems and from the 
purity and clearness of his style of 
writing, his complete knowledge of 
the subject, and the graceful tateut he 


, bossessed of mingling ithistration 
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est to a subject which, to many, might 
otherwise appear imattractive. In 
dramatic aud musical criticism, his 
services were not less valuable. His 
evitiques in this departmeut display- 
ed much refinement of taste, an inti- 
mate aequaintance with the dramatic 
writers and poets, and with the rules 
of dramatic repvesentation, And 
when it is considered, that it was to 
the acting of the great Mrs Siddons, 
John Kemble, Kean, Miss O'Neil, &e. 
he had to apply the rules which his 
taste and study had suggested, it is 
not to be wondered at, thatin exer- 
cises of this sort he took partieular 
delight, and had attained to great ex- 
cellence. His writings, which were 
numerous, have never been collected. 
They are spread over the Edinburgh 
Magazine, Edinburgh Annnal Regis- 
ter, and the newspaper press of the day. 

Equal to, if not before, his talents 
as a writer and critic, were his so- 
cial and eonyvivial qualities. He 
founded, and was the secretary and 
treasurev of, the Dilettanti Society of 
Edinburgh, of which Professov Wil- 
son, and many eminent men, were 
membevts, and was an active director 
of George Watson’s Hospital and 
othev institutions of his native eity. 
Amongst his friends he enumerated 
the late Principal Baird, Sir Walter 
Seott, Professor Wilson, Sir Robevt 
Liston, Sir David Halliday, Mv John 
Gibson Lockhart, (who, in his corre- 
spondence, addresses him as “ Dirce- 
tor-General of Fine Arts,”) and Sir 
David Wilkic. Ma Bridges married 
Miss Vlora Macdonald, daughter of 
Noriman Maedonald, Esq. of Sealpa, 
aud sister of Sir Jolin Macdonald, Ad- 
jutaut-General of the Forces, an oftieer 
distingiished not more for his services 
duving the late war, than for lis snb- 
sequent administration of the affairs of 
the army. Mr Bridges died Novem- 
ber 24, 1840, aged 64. 

BROWN, James, an emineut lin- 
guist and traveller, the son of James 
Brown, M. D., was born at Kelso, iu 
the county of Roxburgh, May 23, 170), 
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Wie was educated under the Rev, Dr 
Robert Friend at Westminster School, 
where he was well iustrueted iu the 
classies. In the end of 1722 he went 
with his father to Constantinople 5 
and having a great natural aptitude 
for the acquirement of languages, he 
obtained a thorough knowledge of 
the Turkish and Italian, as well as 
the modern Greek. fu 1725 he re- 
turned home, and made himself mas- 
ter of the Spanish language. About 
the year 1732 he first started the idea 
of a Londou Directory, or List of priu- 
cipal Traders in the metropolis, with 
their addresses. Having laid the 
foundation of this useful work, he 
gave it to Mr Henry Kent, a printer 
in Fineh Lane, Cornhill, who, eonti- 
nuing it yearly, made a fortune by it. 
In July 1741 he entered iuto an 
agreement with twenty-four of the 
principal merchants of Londou, inem- 
bers of the Russia Compauy, of which 
Sir John Thompson was then go- 
vernor, to go to Persia, to earry ou 
a trade through Russia, as their chief 
agent or factor. On 29th Septem- 
ber of the same year he sailed for 
Riga; whenee he passed through 
Russia, and, proceeding down the 
Volga to Astracau, voyaged along the 
Caspian Sea to Reshd in Persia, 
where he established a factory. He 
continued in that country nearly four 
years ; and, upon one occasion, went 
in state to the eamp of Nadir Shah, 
better known by the name of Kouli 
Khan, to deliver a letter to that chief 
from George Il. While he resided 
in Persia, he applied himself to the 
study of the language, and made such 
a proficiency in it, that, after his re- 
turu home, he ¢ompiled a very copi- 
ous Persian Dictionary aud Grammar, 
with many eurious specimens of the 
Persian mode of writing, which he 
left behiud him iu manuseript. 

Not satisfied with the eonduct of the 
Russian Company in London, and sen- 
sible of the dangers to whieh the Fac- 
tory was eonstantly exposed from the 
unsettled and tyrannical nature of the 
Persian governmeut, he resigned his 
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charge, and returned to England on 
Christmas-day 1746. Iu the following 
year the Factory was plundered of 
property to the amonnt of L.80,000, 
which led to a final termination of the 
Persia trade. The writer of his Obi- 
tuary, in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” 
for December 1788, says, that he pos- 
sessed the strictest integrity, unaf- 
fected piety, and exalted but unosten- 
tatious benevolence, with an even, 
placid, and cheerful temper. In May 
1787 he was visited with a slight para- 
lytie stroke, from which he soon re- 
eovered, aud le retaiued his wonted 
health and vigour till within four 
days of his death, when le was at- 
tacked by a much severer stroke, 
which deprived him, by degrees, ot 
all lis faculties, and he expired with- 
out a groan, November 30, 1788, at 
his house at Stoke Newington, Mid- 
dlesex. Mr Lysons, in his ‘‘ Environs,” 
Vol. LIf., states, that Mr Brown's fa- 
ther, who died in 1733, published ano- 
nymously a translation of two “ Ora- 
tious of lsoerates.”” 

BROWN, Jonsy, author of the “Self- 
Interpreting Bible,” the son of a wea- 


ver, was born in 1722, in the village of j 


Carpow or Kerpoo, eounty of Perth. 
His parents dying before he was twelve 
years of age, it was with some diffi- 
culty that he acquired his education. 
By his own intense application to 
study, before he was twenty years ot 
age, he had obtained an intimate 
knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew ianguages, with the last of 
which he was critically conversant. 
He was also aequainted with the 
Freneh, Italian, German, Arabie, Per- 
sian, Syriac, and Ethiopie. He was 
but a very limited time at school. 
“ One month,” he says himself, “ with- 
out his parent’s allowanee, he bestow- 
ed upon Latin.” His great aequisi- 
tion of knowledge, without the as- 
sistanee of a teacher, appeared so 
wonderful to the ignorant country 
people, that a report was eweulated 
far and wide that young Browu had 
aequired his learning in a sinful way, 
that is, by intercourse with Satan! 
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In early youth he was cmployed as a 
shepherd. We afterwards undertook 
the occupation of pedlar or trayel- 
ling merchant. Iu 1747 he establish- 
; ed himself in a school at Gairney 
Bridge, in the neighbourhood of Kin- 
| ross, afterwards taught by Michael 
Bruce tlic poet. Here Brown re- 
inained two years. He subsequently 
taught for a year and a half another 
school at Spital, near Linton. Hay- 
ing attached himself to the body who, 
in 1733, seceded from the Church of 
Scotland, he now attended the regu- 
lar study of philosophy and divinity 
, under the inspection of the Associate 
Synod. In 1751 he was licensed to 
preach the gospel by the Associate 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, at Dal- 
keith; and soon after received a call 
from the Secession congregation at 
Stow, also one nearly at the same 
time from Haddington. He chose 
the latter, and was ordained their 
pastor in June 1751. In 1758 he pub- 
lished an “ Essay towards an Easy 
Explication of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, and the Catechisms,” 
intended for the use of the young. 
In 1765 he published his “* Christian 
Journal,” once the most popular of 
all lis works. In 1768 he was elect- 
ed Professor of Divinity under tlie 
Associate Synod. fIn 1784 he re- 
ceived a pressing invitation from the 
Reformed Dutchchurch in New York, 
to be their tutor in divinity, which he 
declined. Ife died at Waddingtou, 
June 19, 1787. 

Tie published several rcligious 
works of great incrit and usefulness. 
The principal of these are, an edition 
of the Bible, called the “ Self-Intcrpret- 
ing ible,” from its murginal re- 
ferences, which are far morc copie 
ous than in any other edition, Lon- 
don, 177%, 2 vols. dto, and since fre-| 
quently reprinted; a “ Dictionary of| 
| the Bible,” on the plan of Calinet, | 
but chicfy adapted to common read- 
ers, 2 vols. &vo; “ Explication of 
Scripture Metaphors," 12mo ; “ Ifis- 
tory of the Sccession,” published 
first in 1766, cighth cdition, Iso2; 
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“The Christian Student and Pastor,” 
1781, being an Abridgment of the 
Lives of Pious Men; “ Letters on the 
Government ofthe Christian Church,” 
published in 1767; “ General History 
of the Church,” 2 vols. 12mo, pub- 
lished in 1771, a very useful com- 
pendium of church history, partly on 
the plan of Mosheiin, or perhaps ra- 
ther of Lampe; a“ Body of Divinity,” 
being the substance of lectures deli- 
vered by him as professor of divinity ; 
and “ Meditations.” After his death 
appeared a volume, entitled “ Select 
Remains,” with some account of his 
life. A memoir also was written of 
him by the late Rev. J. Brown Pat- 
terson, which is prefixed to the last 
edition of his “ Self-Interpreting Bi- 
ble.” Mr Brown was twice married, 
and had the satisfaction of living to 
see two of his sons by the first mar- 
riage rise to eminence as preachers in 
the Secession church. 

BROWN, Jou, M.D., a very eccen- 
tric character, the founder of the 
Brunonian System of Mcdiciue, was 
born in 1735 or 1736, either iu the vil- 
lage of Lintlaws or Preston, parish 
of Buncle, Berwickshire. His parents, 
who were Seceeders, were in the 
humblest condition of life, his father’s 
occupation not being above that of a 
day-labourer. Nevertheless, they were 
anxious to give their son a decent and 
religious education. It was a fre- 
quent expression of his father’s, “ that 
he would gird his belt the tighter to 
give his sou John a good education.” 
le carly discovered uncommon quick- 
ness of apprehension, and he was seut 
to school to learn English inuch soon- 
cr than the usual period. Before he 
was five years of age, he had read 
through ahnost the whole of the Old 
Testancut. Such was his desire for 
reading, that, deserting his play, after 
school-hours in the evening, he used 
to retire to a corner of his father’s 
fire-side, and cagerly pore over such 
hooks of amusement and instruction 
as came in his way. Ile was soon 
after put to the grammar school of 
Dunse, then taught by the eclebrated 
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Cruiekshank, where he made eousi- 
derable progress inthe knowledge of 
Latin. About this time, when he was 
little more than five years of age, he 
had the misfortune to lose his father ; 
and his mother afterwards married 4 
































He resolved not to submit to the een- 
sure that was about to be pronouneed 
upon him; and in order to avoid 
a formal expulsion, he at once re- 
nouneed their anthority, and pro- 
fessed himself a member of the Esta- 
blished Chureh. He afterwards acted 
for some years as usher in Dunse 
school; and about the zgo of twenty, 
was engaged as tutor to the son of a || 
fentleinan in the neighbourhood. 
This situation he left in 1755, when he 
went to Edinburgh, where, while he 
studied at the philosophy elasses, he 
supported himself by instrueting his 
fellow-students in the Greek and La- 
tin languages. We afterwards at- 
tended the divinity hall, and had pro- | 
cecded so far in his theological studies 
as to bo ealled upon to deliver, in 
the publie hall, a diseourse upon a 
preseribed portion of Scripture, the © 
usual step preliminary to beiug li- 
eensed to preach. 

About this time, on the reeom- 
mendation of a friend, he was em- 
ployed by a gentleman then study- | 
ing medicine to translate into Latin 
an inaugural dissertation. The su- 
perior amanuer in which he exe- 
cuted his task gained him great re- 
putation, which indueed him to turn 
lis attention towards the study of 
medieine. Shortly afterwards he re- 
tired to Dunse, and resumed his 
former oceupation of Usher. At 
Martinmas 1759 he returned to Edin- | 
burgh, and a vacancy happening in 
one of the elassesin the High School, 
he beeame a candidate, but without 
suecess. Being unable to pay the 
fees for the medical classes, at the 
commeucement of the college session 
in tbat year, he addressed au elegantly 
composed Latin letter, first to Dr 
Alexander Monro, theu Professor of © 
Anatoiny, and afterwards to the other 
medical professors in the University, 
from whom he immediately veecived 
gratis tickets of admission to their 
differeut eourses of lectures. A 

Brown proseeuted his medical stu- 
dies with great ardour, and propor- 
tionate suecess. For two or three 


weaver, by whose assistance he was 
euabled to continue at school, where 
he was distinguished for his unweavied 
applieation, lis facility in mastering 
the tasks assigned to lim, and the 
retentiveness of his memory. Before 
he was ten years of age, he had gone 
through the routine of grammar edu- 
cation required previously to enter- 
ing college. But his mother could 
not afford to put him to the univer- 
sity, and he was bonnd apprentiee to 
a weaver. The rooted aversion he 
expressed for this oeeupation, and the 
kind offer of Mr Cruickshauk to allow 
hiin to attend the school gratuitous- 
ly, indueed his friends to consent to 
his resuming his studies, with tlie 
view of his ultimately beeonting a 
preacher of the Seeession. Abont his 
eleventh year, therefore, he returned 
to school, and qnickly regained the 
ground he had lost. In a short time 
he became so neeessary to his master, 
that he was oceasionally deputed to 
iustruet the younger scholars. 

At this period, we are told, “he 
was of a religious turn, and was so 
strongly attached to the sect of Se- 
ceders, or Whigs, as they are calledin 
Seotlaud, in which he had been bred, 
that he would have thought his salva- 
tion hazarded, if he had attended the 
meetings of the Established Church. 
He aspired to bea preacher of a purer 
religion.” A eirenmstanee which 
happened about his thirteenth year 
had the effect of making him altoge- 
therjrelinquish the idea of becoming a 
Seeeding niinister. Having been per- 
suaded, by’some of his sehool-fellows, 
to hear a sermou in the parish chureh 
of Dunse, he was in eonsequence 
summoned to appear before the ses- 
sion of the congregation of Seeeders 
to which he belonged, to be rebuked 
for his condnet, but his pride got the 
better of his attachment to the sect. 
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years he supported himself by teach- 
ing the classics; but he afterwards 
devoted himself to that occupation 
which is known at the university by 
the familiar name of “grinding,” that 
is, preparing the medical candidates 
for their probationary examiuations, 
which are all conducted in Latin. 
For composing a thesis, he charged 


ten guineas; and for translating one 


into Latin, his price was five. In 
1j61 he became a member of the 
Royal Medieal Society, where, in the 
diseussion of medieal theories, he had 
an opportunity of displaying his ta- 
lents to advantage. He enjoyed the 
particular favour of the celebrated 
Cullen, who received him iuto his fa- 
tmaily as tutor to his echildreu, aud 
‘treated him with every mark of eon- 
fidence and esteem. He even made 
him assistant in his leetures—Brown 
illustrating and explaining to the pu- 
pils in the evening the lecture deli- 
vered by Dr Cullen in the morning. 
Tn 1765, under the patronage of that 
eminent professor, he opened a board- 


ing-house for the students of the uni- 
versity, the profits of- whieh, with 
those of his professional engagements, 
enabled him to marry a Miss Lamond, 
the daughter of a respectable citizen 


of Edinburgh. In spite of all his ad- 
vantages, however, his total want of 
economy, and his taste for eompany 
and convivial pleasures, reduced him, 
; in the course of tliree or four years, 
to a state of insolyeney. Ifad he been 
| prudent, and not indulged in those 
intemperate exeesses to whicli he was 
addicted, he might have soon acquir- 
ed both fortune and reputation. But 
his manner of living was too liberal 
for his resourees, his entertainments 
, tg0 costly and frequent, and his ma- 
' nagement in other respects so eare- 
less and improvident, that he was at 
last under the necessity of calling a 
meeting of his creditors, and making 
a compromise with them. 

He now devoted himself to obtaining 
an intimate knowledge of anatomy and 
botany, with the view ofqualifying him- 
self for an anatomical professurship 
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in one of the infant colleges of Ame- 
riea; but he was persuaded by Cul- 
leu, who found him useful in econ- 
ducting his Latin correspondence, to 
relinquish the design of leaving his 
native eouutry. Soon afterwards he 
beeame a candidate for the vacant 
Chair of the Theory of Medicine, and 
was again unsuccessful, Dr Gregory 
having been appointed. On this oe- 
easion, an anecdote got into eireula- 
tion, which, if true, reflects little ere- 
dit on his heretofore friend aud pa- 
tron, Dr Cullen. Comiug forward 
without reeommendation, it was re- 
ported, that when the magistrates, 
who are the patrons of the professor- 
ships, asked who this unfriended ean- 
didate was, Cullen, so far from giving 
him his support, observed, with a 
sareastie smile, “Surely this ean never 
be our Joek!" Attributing his dis- 
appointments to the jealousy of Cul- 
len, Brown resolved to break off all 
ecounexion with him, which he did 
after his rejection on applying to be- 
come amember of the society which 
published the Edinburgh Medieal 
Essays, admission into which Cullen 
could easily have proeured him. 
Shortly after this he commenced 
giving leetures iu Latin upon a new 
system of medicine, whieh he had 
formed in opposition to Cullen's theo- 
ries, and employed the manuseript of 
his “ Elementa Medicinie,” composed 
some time previously as his text-book. 
The novelty of his doctrines procured 
him at first a numerous elass of pupils; 
and the contest between lis partizans 
and those of his opponents was earried 
to the highest possible extreme. In 
the Royal Medieal Society, the debates 
among the students on the subjeet of 
the new system were condueted with 
so much vehemenee and intemper- 
ance, that they frequently terminated 
in a duel betweeu sone of the parties. 
A law was in consequence passed, by 
which it was enacted that any meiuber 
who challenged another ou aeeount 
of anything said in the public debates, 
should be expelled the society. In the 





pein of 1779 Brown took the de- | 
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egree of M. D. at the University of St 
Andrews, his rupture with the profes- 
sors of Edinburgh preventing him 
from applying for it from that Uni- 
versity. Not only the medical pro- 
fessors, but the medical practitioners, 
were opposed to his system, and he 
was visited with mimucl rancorous 
obloquy and isrepresentation by his 
opponent Dr Cullen and his abettors. 
The imprudence of his conduct in pri- 
vate life, and his intemperate habits, 
gave his enemies a great advantage 
over him. 
ed Dr Beddoes “that he used, before 
he began to read his lecture, to take 


fifty drops of laudanum in a glass of 


whisky, repeating the dose four or 
five times during the lecture. Between 
the effects of these stimulants and Ins 
yoluntary exertions, he soon waxed 
warm, and by degrees his imagination 
was exalted into phrensy.” 


Ilis design seems to have been to sim- 


plify the science‘ of mediciue, and to 
render the kuowledge of it easily attain- 
able. All general or universal diseases 


were redneed by him to two great fami- 
Hes or classes, the stheuic and the asthe- 
nic; the former depending upon au ex- 


eess of excitement, the latter on a de- 
ficiency of it. Apoplexy is an instance 
of the former, common fever of the 
latter. The former were to be re- 
moyed by debilitating, the latter by 
stimulant medicines, of which the 
most powerful are wine, brandy, aud 
opium; the stimuli being applied 
gradually, and with much caution. 
“ Spasmodic and convulsive disorders, 
and even hemorrhages,” he says in his 
preface to the “ Elementa Mediciu:,” 
“were found to proceed from debility; 
and wine and brandy, which had been 
thought hurtful in these diseases, he 
found the most powerful of all reine- 
dies in removiug them.’ In order to 
prejudice the minds of the public 
against the “ Brunonian System,’” as 
it was called, his enemies spread a re- 
port that its author cured all diseases 
with brandy aud Jaudanum, the latter 
of which, till the proper use of it was 
' pointed out by Dr Brown, had been 
13 
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One of his pupils inform- 


literature of the ancient 








employed by physicians very sparing- 


ly in the cure of diseases. 


In 1780 he published his “ Elementa 
Medicine,” which his opponents did uot 


venture openly to refute, but those sti 


dents who were known to resort to 
Dr Brown's lectures were warked out, 
and in their inaugural dissertations 
at the College, any allusion to his 


work, or quotation from it, was abso- 


lutely prohibited. “Iiad a candi- 
date,” says Dr Brown's son in the life 
of his father, prefixed to lis works, 
“een so bold as to affirm that opium 
acted as a stimulant, and denied that 
its primary action was sedative; or 


| 


had he asserted that a catarrh, or a; 


similar inflammatory complaint, was 


occastoned by the action of heat, or of 


heating things, upon a body previous- 


ly exposed for some time to cold, and 
that it would give way to cold and 


antiphlogistic regimen—tfacts which 
are now no longer coutroverted—he 
night have continued to enjoy his 
new opinions, but would have been 
yery unlikely to attain the object he 
had in view in presentiug himself for 
examiuatiou.” 
dents attending his classes became in 
consequence very much reduced. 


lu 1776 Dr Brown had been elect- 


ed President of the Royal Medical 
Socicty, and, notwithstanding the vio- 
leut opposition made to his system 
by the older physicians, he was again 
chosen to the chair in 1780. In 1785 
he instituted the Mason Lodge called 
the “ Roman Eagle,” with the design 


of preventing, as far as possible, the 


rapid decline of the language and 
Romans. 
Several geutlemen of talent aud repu- 


tation became members of this society ; 


and among others the celebrated Cros- 


bic, at that time oue of the chief orna- 


meuts of the Scotish bar. His mo- 


tives in instituting this Lodge have 
been varionsly represeuted, and one 


of his biographers has asserted, it ap- 
pears erroneously, that it was with the 
view of “ gaining proselytes to his new 
doctrine.” The obligation signed by 
the members of the Institution suffi- 
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ciently points out the objects of the 
association. Upon this oceasiou he re- 
ecived the compliments of all who 
wished well to polite literature. At 
the meetings of the Institution, at 
whieh nothing but Latin was spoken, 
Brown usually presided, and address- 
ed the members in the Latin lauguage 
With fluency, purity, and animation. 
In the same year in which he founded 
the Roman Eagle Lodge, he pnblish- 
ed anonymously his English work, en- 
titled “ Outlines,” in which, under the 
character of a student, he points out 
the fallacy of former systems of medi- 
cine, and farther illustrates the ‘prin- 
ciples of his own doctrine. His ex- 
cesses had gradually brought him and 
his system into diseredit with the pub- 
lic; aud at one time his pecuniary 
difficulties were so great, that he was 
reduced to the necessity of concluding 
a course of lectures in prison, where 
he had beeu confined for debt. In 
this distressing situation, a one-hun- 
dred pound note was secretly con- 
veyed to him from an unknown per- 
son, who was afterwards traced to be 
the late generous and patriotic Lord 
Gardenstone. 

His prospeets and circumstances 
becoming worse daily, in the year 
1786 he quitted his native country 
for London, hopiug that his merit 
would be better rewarded in the capi- 
tal of the empire than it had been 
in Edinburgh. Ile was now in the 
fifty-first year of his age, and had a 
wife and cight children, but his expec- 
fations of suecess were very san- 
guine. Soon after his arrival he de- 
livered three successive conrses of 
lectures at the Devil’s Tavern, which 
being attended only by a few select 
hearers, added little to his incorne. 
From Mr Johnson, bookseller, of St 
Panl’s Churchyard, he received a small 
sum for the first edition of the trans- 
lation of his “Elementa Medicin:e.” 
We learn from his son's Memoir of 
his Life, that about this time, in con- 
sequence of a paltry intrigue, he was 
deprived of the situation of physician 


to the King of Prussia, that monarch! Constitution :" a new edition of the 
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having written to his ambassador in | 
London to find him out, and send him 
over to Berlin, and another person of 
the name of Brown, an apothecary, | 
having gone to Prussia without the 
ambassador’s knowledge. It is also 
said, that on a previous occasion, the 
interference of his enemies prevented 
him from obtaining the Professorship 
of Medicine in the University of 
Padua, where his system had many 
adherents. Having furnished his 
house in Golden Square on credit, the 
broker from whom he got his furni- 
ture in a few months threw him into 
the King's Bench Prison, without any 
previous demand for the money due 
tohim. During his confinement he 
was applied to by a bookseller, named 
Murray, for a nostrum or pill, for 
which the popularity of his name 
would ensnre an extensive sale. As 
he was only offered a trifle for the 
property of it, he rejected the pro- 
posal. Soon after he was solicited by 
no less than five persons to make up 
a secret or quack medicine, but as 
they could never come to terms, he 
steadily refused all their entreaties. 
Their object was to take advantage of 
his necessities, and without making 
him an adequate recompence, to ex- 
tort from him the possession of a 
nostrum, which would have been a 
fertile source of gain to them, but a 
disgrace to him as a respectable phy- 
sician. By the friendly assistance of 
4 conntryman of the name of Miller, 
and the liberality of the late Mr Mad- 
dison, stoek-broker, of Charing Cross, 
he at length obtained his Hberty in 
the early part of the year 1788, 

He now applied himself with earnest- 
ness to execute different works which | 
he had planned while in prison. Be- 
sides the translation of his“ Elementa 
Medicine,” which he had published, 
he proposed among other works to 
bring ont a new edition of his “ Obser- | 
vations,” a “ Trentise on the Gout,” 
for whieh he was to receive L.500 from 
a bookseller 3 also a treatise on “The 
Operation of Opimn on the Human | 
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sive and accurate. He was particu- 
larly honoured by the notice of Lord | 
Monboddo, who gave him a general 
invitation to his table, and employed 
him in making drawings in pencil for 
him. 

In the year 1786 he went to Lon- 
don, where he was much employed as 
a painter of small portraits with black 
lead pencil, which, besides being eor- 
rectly drawn, faithfully exhibited the 
features and character of the persons 
whom they represented. After some 
stay in London, the weak state of his 
health, which had become impaired 
by his close applieation, induced him 
to try the effects of a sea voyage ; and 
he returned to Edinburgh, to settle 
his father’s affairs, who was then dead. 
On the passage from London he grew 
rapidly worse, and was at the point 
of death when the ship arrived at 
Leith. With much difficulty he was | 
conveyed to Edinburgh, and placed 
in the bed of his friend and brother- 
artist, Runciman, whose death oceur- 
ved in 1781. Here Brown died, Sep- 
tember 5, 1787. 

In 1789 his “ Letters ou the Poetry 
and Musie of the Italian Opera,” 
12mo, with an introduction by Lord | 
Monboddo, to whom they were 
originally written, was published for 
the benefit of Brown’s widow. His 
Lordship, in the fourth volume of 
“The Origin and Progress of Lan- 
guage,” speaking of Mr Brown, Says : 
“ The account that J have given of the 
Italian language is taken from one 
who resided above ten years in Italy ; 
and who, besides understanding the 
language perfectly, is nore learned in 
the Italian arts of painting, sculpture, 
music, and poetry, than any man 1} 
ever inet with. His natural good 
taste he has improved by the study of 
the monuments of ancient art to be 
seen at Rome and Florente; and as 
beauty in all the arts is pretty nmch 
the same, consisting of grandeur and | 
shnplicity, variety, decorimn, and a 
suitableness to the subject, I think he 


“Blementa,” with additions ; and a 
“Review of Medical Reviewers.” His 
prospects were beginning to brighten 
and his praetice to merease, when a 
fatal stroke of apoplexy at once put a 
period to his life, and to the illusive 
hopes of future prosperity which he 
had been cherishing. He died Octo- 
ber 7, 1788, in the 53d year of his age; 
having, the day preceding that of his 
death, delivered the introductory lec- 
ture of a fonrth conrse, at his house 
in Golden Square. Ile had taken, as 
was his custom, a considerable quan- 
tity of landannin before going to bed, 
and he died in the course of the night. 
In 1796 Dr Beddoes published an edi- 
tiun of his “ Elements of Medicine,” 
| for the benefit of his family, with a 
Life of the Author. In 1804 his cldest 
son, Dr William Cullen Brown, pub- 
lished his works, with a memoir of his 
father, in 3 vols. 8vo. Dr Brown's 
systein was undoubtedly one of great 
ingenuity, but although some of his 
conclusions have proved useful in the 
improvement of medical science, his 
opinions, never generally adopted in 
practice, have long ago been abandon- 
ed by the profession, In “ Kay's 
Edinburgh Portraits," Dr Brown 
figures as a very prominent ebaracter. 

BROWN, Jouy, an ingenious artist 
and elegant scholar, the son of agold- 
smith and watchmaker, was born in 
1752 at Edinburgh, and was early des- 
tined to the profession of a painter. 
In 1771 he went to Italy, where for ten 
years he improved himself in his art. 
"At Rome he met with Sir William 
Young and Mr Towuley, and accom- 
panied them as a draftsman into Sicily. 
Of the antiquities of this celebrated 
Island he took several very fine views 
in pen and ink, which were exqnisitely 
fiuished, and preserved the appropriate 
character of the buildings which he in- 
tended to represent. On his return 
to Edinburgh he gained the estecin of 
many eminent persons by his elegant 
manners and instructive conversation 
on various subjects, particularly on 
those of art and musie, of both of|is a good judge of language, and of 
which his knowledge was very exten-| writing, as well as of painting, sculp- | 
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ture, and music.” <A well written 
character in Latin, by an advocate in 
Edinburgh, is appended to the Letters. 
Mr Brown left behind him several 
very highly finished portraits in pencil, 
and many exquisite sketches in pencil 
and pen and ink, whieh he had taken 
of persous and places in Italy. The 














were delicacy, correctness, and taste, 
and the leading features of his mind 








bility, joined to a character firm, 






formances were two exquisite draw- 






brated bust of Homer, and the other 
from a fine original bust of Pope, sup- 








Rysbrack. From these two drawings, 
two beautiful engravings were made 
, by Mr Bartolozzi and his pupil Mr 
Bovi. A portrait of Brown with 
Ruuciman, disputing about a passage 
in Shakspeare’s Tempest, the joint 
production of these artists, is iu the 
gallery at Dryburgh Abbey. 
BROWN, Rosert, an eminent agri- 
cultural writer, was born in 1757 in 
the village of East Linton, Hadding- 
tonshire, where he cntercd into busi- 
' ness; but his natural genius led him 
to agricultural pursuits, which he fol- 
lowed with singular suecess. He 
commenced his agrienltural eareer at 
Westfortune, and soon afterwards re- 
Moved to Markle. lle was intimate- 
ly acquainted with the late George 
Reunie of Phantassie, who chiefly econ- 
fine] his energies to the practice of 
agrienlture; while Mr Brown gaye 
his attention to the literary depart- 
ment. His “ Treatise on Rural Af- 
fairs," and his articles in the Edin- 
burgh “Farmer's Magazine," whieh 
he eondueted for fifteen years, evinced 
the soundness of his practical know- 
ledge, and the vigour of his intellec- 
tual faculties. His best articles have 
been translated into the Vrench and 
German languages, and he is quoted 
by continental writers as an authority. 
We died February 14, 1831, at Drylaw- 
hill, Wast Lothian, in his 74th year. 
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peculiar characteristics of his hand 











were acuteness, liberality, and sensi- 
vigorous, and energetic. Lis last per- 


ings, one from Mr Townley’s cele- 


posed to hare been the work of 
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BROWN, Tuomas, an eminent me- 
taphysician, youngest son of the Rey. 
Samuel Brown, minister of Kirkma- 
breek, in the Stewartry of Kirkeud. 
bright, and of Mary, daughter of 
John Smith, Esq., Wigton, was born 
at the manse of that parish, January 
9, 1778. His father dying when he 
was not much more than a year old, 
his mother removed with her family 
to Edinburgh, where he was by her 
early tauglit the first rudiments of his 
edueation. It is said that he acquir- 
ed the whole alphabet in one lesson, 
and everything else with the same 
readiness, so much so, that he was 
able to read the Seriptures when be. 
tween four and five years ofage. In 
his seventh year, he was sent to a 
brotber of his mother’s residing at 
London, by whom he was placed at 
school, first at Camberwell, and after- 
wards at Chiswiek. 1n these and two 
other academies to which he was sub- 
sequently transferred, he made great 
progress in elassieal literature. In 
1792, upon the death of his uncle, 
Captain Smith, he returned to Edin- 
burgh, and entered asa student at the 
University of that city. lu the sum. 
mer of 1793, being on a visit to some 
friends in Liverpool, he was intro- 
duced to Dr Currie, the biographer of 
Burns, by whom his attention was 
first dirceted to metaphysical sub- 
jects; having presented him with Mr 
Dugald Stewart's “ Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Numan Mind,” 
then just published, Next winter he 
attended Mr Stewart’s Moral Philo- 
sophy Class, in the College of Edin. 
burgh; and at the close of one of the 
lectures, he went forward to that eele- 
brated philosoplier, thongh person- 
ally unknown to him, and modestly 
submitted some remarks which he 
had written respecting one of Mr 
Stewart's theories, Mr Stewart, after 
listening to him attentively, informed 
him, that he had reeeived a letter 
from the distinguished M. Prevost of 
Geneva, containing siinflar arguments 
to those stated by the young student. 
This proved the eominencement of a 
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he entcred into partnership with the 
lato Dr Gregory. Mr Stewart's de- 
clining health requiring him occasion- 
ally to be absent from his elass, he 
applied to Dr Brown to supply his 
place; andin the wiuter of 1808-9, the 
latter ofticiated for a short timeas Mr 
Stewart's substitute. ‘“ The Moral’ 
Philosophy Class at this period,” says 
his biographer, Dr Welsh, “present- 
ed avery striking aspect. It was not 
a crowd of youthful students led into 
transports of admiration by the ignor- 
ant enthusiasm of the moment; dis- 
tinguished members of the bench, of 
the bar, and of the pulpit, wero daily 
present to witness the powers of this 
rising philosophcr. Some of the most 
eminent of the professors were to be 
seen mixing with the students, and 
Mr Playfair, in particular, was prc- 
sent at every lecture. The origina- 
lity, and depth, and eloquence of the 
lectures, had a very marked effect 
upon the young men attending the 
University, in leading them to meta- 
physieal speculations.” In the fol- 
lowing winter, Dr Brown’s assistance 
was again rendered necessary ; and in 
1810, in consequence ofa wish express- 
ed by Mr Stewart to that effeet, he 
was officially conjoined with him in 
the professorship. In the summer of 
1814 he eoneluded his “ Paradise of 
Coquettes,”’ whieh he published an- 
onymously, and which met with a fa- 


friendship, which Dr Brown conti- 
nued to enjoy till his death. 

At the age of nineteen, he was a 
member of that association which 
included the names of Brougham, 
Erskine, Jeffrey, Birbeck, Logan, 
Leyden, Sydney Smith, Reddic, and 
others, who established the <Aca- 
demy of Physies at Edinburgh, the 
object of which was, “ the investiga- 
tion of Nature, and the laws by which 
her phenomena are regulated.” From 
this socicty originated tho publica- 
tion of tho “Edinburgh Review.” 
Some articles in the early numbers 
of that work, and particularly the 
leadiug articlo in the 2d number, 
upon Kant’s Philosophy, were writ- 
ten by Dr Brown. In 1798 he pub- 
lished “ Observations on the Zoo- 
nomia of Dr Darwin," the greatcr part 
of which was written in his eigh- 
teenth ycar, and whieh contains the 


regard to mind, and of those princi- 
ples of philosophising by which he 
was guided in his future inquiries. 
In 1803, after attending the usual mc- 
dieal course, he took his degree of 
M.D. 

In the same year he published the 
first edition of his poems in two vols., 
written principally while he was at 
College. His next publication was 
an Examination of the Prineiples of 
Mr Hume respecting Causation, which 
was caused by a note in Mr Leslie’s 
Essay on Heat; aud the great merits 
of which eaused it to be noticed ina 
yery flattering manner in the Edin- 
burgh Review, in an able article by 
Mr Horner. Professor Stewart also 
spoke very highly in favour of Dr 
Brown’s Essay, and Sir James Mack- 
intosh has prouounced it the finest 
model in mental philosophy sinee 
Berkeley. 111806 he brought outa 
second edition of this treatise, consi- 
derably enlarged; and in 1818 the 
third edition appeared, with many ad- 
ditions, under the title of “ An In- 
quiry into the Relatiou of Cause and 
Effect.” Waving commenced practice 
as a physician in Edinburgh, in 1806, 
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ing year he brought out “ The Wan- 
derer in Norway.” In1I8I8be publish- 
ed a poetical tale, entitled “ Agnes.” 
In the autumn of 1819, ata favourite 
retreat in the neighbourhood of Dun- 
keld, he commenced his text-book, 
a work whieh he had long meditated 
for the benefit of his students. To- 
wards the end of December of the 
samo year his health began to give 
way, and after the recess, he was in 
such a state of weakness as to be un- | 
able for some time to resume his offi- 
cial duties. His ill health having as- 
sumed an alarming aspect, he was 
advised by his physiciaus to proceed 
to London, as he had, upon a former 





yourable reception. In the succeed- | 
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oeeasion, derived great beuefit from 
& sea voyage. Accompanied by his 
two sisters, he hastened to the metro- 
polis, with the intentiou of going to 
a milder elimate as soon as the season 
allowed, and took lodgiugs at Bromp- 
ton, where he died, April 2, 1820. His 
remains were put into a leaden eoffin, 
and removed to Kirkmabreck, where 
they were laid, according to his own 
request, beside those of his parents; 
his mother, whom he tenderly loved, 
having died in I8I7. : 

Dr Brown was rather above the 
middle height. A portrait of him 
by Watson, taken in 1806, is said 
faithfully to preserve his likeness, 
He was distinguished for his gentle- 
ness, kindness, and delicacy of mind, 
united with great independence of 
spirit, a truly British love of liherty, 
and an ardeut desire for the dif- 
fusion .of knowledge, virtue, and 
happiness among mankind. All his 
habits were simple, temperate, studi- 
ous, and domestie. Asa philosopher, 
he was distinguished for his power of 
analysing, and forthat eomprehensive 
energy, which, to use his own words, 
“sees, though along train of thought, 
a distant conclusion, and separating, at 
every stage, the essential from the 
aceessory eireumstanees, and gather- 
ing and eombining analogies as it pro- 
ceeds, arrives at length at a system of 
harmonious truth.” As a poet, Dr 
Brown exhibited much taste and 
Sracefulness, but his poetry is not of 
a character ever to become popular, 
His leetures, which were published 
after his death, in four volumes, 8vo, 
have passed through several editions. 
An aecount of his life and writings 
was published by the Rey. Dr David 
Welsh, in one volume, 8vo, in 1425. 

BROWN, Winniam LAWRENCE, 

D.D., an eminent theological writer, 
the son of the Key. Willian Brown, 
minister of the Mnglish chureli at 
Utreeht, in Holland, was born in that 
city, Jaunary 7, 1755. Tis mother was 
Jauet Ogilvie, daughter of the Rey. 
George Ogilvie, minister of Kirrie- 
muir. In 1757 his father, an eminent 
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Latin scholar, was appointed Professor 
of Eeelesiastieal History in the Uni- 
versity of St Andrews, and he, in 
eonsequenee, returned to Seotland 
with his family. After receiving the 
usual education at the Grammar 
School, young Brown, who early 
showed great quiekness, was, at the 
age of twelve, sent to the Uuiversity, 
where he devoted his attentiou chiefly 
to the study of elassical Hterature, 
logie, and ethies. He passed through 
his academical eourse with much ere- 
dit to himself, having reeeived many 
of the prizes distributed by the echan- 
eellor for superior attainments. After 
he had been five years at the college, 
he beeame a student of divinity, and 
took his degree of M.A. In 1774, 
after having attended the divinity elass 
for two years, he removed to the Uni- 
versity of Utreeht, wherehe prosecut- 
ed the study of theology, and also of 
the civil law. In 1777, on the death 
of his unele, Dr Robert Brown, who 
had sueeeeded his father as minister 
of the English ehurch at Utrecht, the 
magistrates of that city, iu eomplianee 
with the wishes of the ecougregation, 
offered the vacant charge to hisyoung 
relative, who aeeepted it. 

Returning to Seotlaud, he was li- 
eensed and ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of St Andrews, and, in 
March 1778, he was admitted mini- 
ster of the English ehuych at Ut- 
recht. His congregation, though high- 
ly respectable, was uot nuimcrous ; 
nevertheless, he was very assiduous 
in his preparations for the pulpit. 
To iuerease his ineome, he reecived 
pupils into his house; and among 
many other young men of rank and 
fortune, Lord Daere is mentioned as 
oue of whom he has spoken in very 
favourable ternis. While he remain- 
ed at Utrecht he made various excur- 
sions in lranec, Germany, and Swit- 
zerland, thereby enlarging his sphere 
of knowledge aud observation, and 
becoining acquainted with the man- 
ners and habits of onr continental 
neighbours. On the 28th May 1786, 
he married his consin, Anne Klizabeth 
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altogether. The armed interposition 
of the Prussians in 1788 restored his 
friends to power in that country, and 
was the ineans of his appoimtment to 
a Chairin the University. The states 
and the magistrates of Utrecht having 
jointly instituted a professorship of 
Moral Philosophy and Eeclesiastical 
History, seleeted Dr Brown to fill the 
new chair. The lectures were to be 
in the Latin language, aud he had 
two conrses to deliver, to be con- 
tinned during a session of nearly 
eight months, for which he was al- 
lowed only a few weeks for prepara- 
tion. Snch an arduous task was very 
prejudicial to his health, and laid the 
foundation of complaints, from whieh 
he never fully recovered. The in- 
augural oration which he pronounced 
upon entcring on his new duties was 
immediately published, under. the title 
of “Oratio de Religionis ct Philoso- 
phise Societate ct Concordia maxime 
salutari.” Traj.ad Rhen. 1788, 4to. 
Two years afterwards he was nomi- 
nated Rector of the University; and 
his address on the occasion, entitled 
“Oratio de Imaginatione, in Vitce In- 
stitutione regunda,” was published in 
4to, 1790. Having been offered the 
Greek professorship at St Andrews, 
he was induced to decline it, on tho 
cnrators of the University of Utrecht 
promising to increase his salary. To 
his other offices was now added the 
professorship of the Law of Nature, 
usually conjoined with the Law of 
Nations, and taught by members of 
the law faculty. During the period 
of his resideuce at Utrecht, Dr Brown 
discharged his public duties with ere- 
dit and reputatiou; but the war whielt 
followed the outbreak of the French 
Revolution conipelled him at last to 
quit Holland, on the rapid approach 
of the invading army of France. 
Inthe month of January 1795, during 
a very seycre winter, he, with his wife 
and five children, and some other re- 
lations, embarked from the eoast of 
Holland in an open boat, and landed 
in England after a stormy passage. 
In the summer of that year, on the 


Brown, the daughter ofhis immediate 
predecessor, and by her, who was also 
a native of Holland, he had five sons 
and four daughters. 

In 1783, the curators of the Stolpian 
Legacy at Leyden, whieh is appropri- 
ated to the encouragement of theolo- 
gical learning, proposed, as the subject 
of their annual prize, the Origin of 
Evil; when Mr Brown appeared in 
the list of twenty-five competitors. 
On this oecasion he reeeived tho se- 
eond honour, uamely, that of his dis- 
sertation being published at tle ex- 
pense of tho trust; tho first prize 
being gained by a learned Hungarian 
of the name of Joseph Paap de Fago- 
ras. Mr Brown's Essay was printed 
among the Memoirs of the Socicty, 
under the title of “ Disputatio de Fa- 
briea Mundi, in quo Mala insunt, Na- 
ture Dei perfcctissimm haud repug- 
naute."’ In 1784 the University of St 
‘Andrews eonferred on him the degree 
of D.D. On three differcnt occasions, 
ave are told, he obtained the medals 
awarded by the Teylerian Society at 
Haarlem for the best compositions in 
Latin, Dutch, French, or English, on 
certain prescribed subjects. In 1786 
he obtained the gold medal for his 
Essay on Seepticism; in 1787 the silver 
medal for his dissertation ih Latin on 
the Immortality of the Soul; and in 
1792 the silver medal again for his 
Essay on the Natural Equality of 
Men. ‘The Latin dissertation has 
never been printed; but the two Eng- 
lish Essays were published, the first 
at London in 1788, and the other at 
Edinburgh in 1793. A second edition 
of the latter work, the most popular 
of all his publications, and which 
even attracted the attention of the 
British Government, appearcd at Lon- 
dou in the eourse of the following 
year, 

Previous to this he had been ex- 
posed to much aunoyance on accowit 
of his attachment to the Orange dy- 
nasty, and had even gone over to Lon- 
don to endeavour to procure somc lite- 
rary situation in Great Britain, that he 
might be enabled to leave Holland | 
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resignation of Dr Campbell, Professor 
of Divinity, Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, Dr Brown, principally through 
the influence of Lord Auckland, 

' whose acquaintanee he had made 
while ambassador at the Hague, was 

‘ appointed to the vacant chair; and 
he was soon afterwards nominated 
by the Crown Principal of that Uni- 
versity. On the death of Dr Camp- 
bell in the ensuing April, Dr Brown 
preached his funeral sermon, pub- 
lished at Aberdeen in 8vo,1796. He 
also published, about this] time, 2 
Fast Sermon, entitled “ The Influence 
of Religion on National Prosperity ;”" 
and a Synod Sermon, called “ The 
Proper Method of Defending Reli- 
gious Truth in Times of Infidelity.” 
He was a sound and impressive 
preacher, and an able and effective 
speaker on the popular side in the 
Church Courts. 

In the first General Assembly 
of which he was a member, he 
made a very powerful speech in the 
case of Dr Arnot, which was af- 
terwards published under the title of 
“Substance of a Speech delivered in 
the General Asscmbly of the Church 
of Scotland, on Wednesday 28th of 
May 1800, on the Question respecting 
the Scttlement at Kingsbarns of the 
Rev. Dr Robert Arnot, Frofessor of 
Divinity in St Mary’s College, St An- 
drews.” In 1800 Dr Brown was 
named one of his Majesty’s Chaplains 
in Ordinary for Scotland; and in 1804 

' Dean of the Chapel Royal, and of the 

» most ancient and most noble Order of 
the Thistle. In 1825 he was appoint- 
ced to read the Gordon Course of Lec- 
tires on Practical Religion in the 
Marischal College. He was also onc 
of the ministers of the West Church 
in Aberdeen. In 1803 he published a 
volume of sermons at Edinburgh in 
8vo. 


be mentioned, “ An Essay on Sen- 

sibility,’ a poem, published before he 

quitted Utrecht; “ Philemon, or the 

| Progress of Virtue,” a pocm, Edin- 

burgh, 1809, 2 vols. 8vo; “An Exa- 
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Among his other publications may | strength lad imperceptibly declin- 


mination of the Causes and Conduct 
of the present War with France, and 
of the most effectual means of ob- 
taining Peace; London, 1798, Syo, 
published anonymously; “Letters to 
the Rev. Dr George Hill, Principal of 
St Mary’s College, St Andrews,” Aber- 
deen, 1801, 8vo; “ Remarks on Certain 
Passages of Au Examination of Mr 
Dugald Stewart's Pamphlet,” on the 
election of a mathematical professor 
inthe University of Hdinburgh, Aber- 
deen, 1806, 8vo; “On the Character 
and Influence of a virtuous King; a 
Sermon on the Jubilee,’ Aberdeen, 
1810, 8vo; “An Attempt towards a 
new Historical and Political Explana- 
tion of the Revelations,’ 1812; and 
various detached sermons and tracts. 

His greatest literary effort was the 
Essay which obtained Burnet's first 
prize, amounting to L.1250. The 
competitors were about fifty in num- 
ber; and the judges were, Dr Gerard, 
Professor of Divinity, Dr Glennie, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, and 
Dr Hamilton, Professor of Mathema- 
tics. ‘The second prize, amounting 
to L.400, was awarded to Dr Sumner, 
Bishop of Chester. Dr Browu’s Es- 
say was published under the title of 
“An Essay on the Existence of a 
Supreme Being possessed of Infinite 
Powcr, Wisdom, and Goodness; con- 
taining also the Refutation of the 
Objections urged against his Wisdom 
and Gooduess,’"’, Aberdeen, 1816, 2 
yols. 8vo. In 1826 his last work of 
importance was published at Edin- 
burgh, cutitled “A Comparative View 
of Christianity, and of the other Forms 
of Religion which have existed, and 
still exist, in the World, particularly 
with regurd tothcir Moral Tendency,” 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Dr Brown diced, at four in the 
morning of May 11, 1830, in the 76th 
year of his age. For two years his 


ed; and although the declino be- 
came rapid about a week before his 
decease, he did not relinquish his 
usual employinents. Reduced as he 
was to extreme weukness, he wrote 





part of a letter to two of his sons on 
the very last day of his mortal exist- 
enee; to his third son, the Greek 
Professor in Marisehal College, he 
dictated a few sentences within six 
liours of his deeease. “To an un- 
usual share of elassieal learning,” says 
the writer of his Life in the ‘‘ Eney- 
clopredia Britannica,” seventh edition, 
to whieh we ure indebted for most 
of these details, “Dr Brown added a 
very familiar acquaintance with seve- 
ral of the modern languages. Latin 
and Freneh he wrote and spoke with 
great facility. His suecessive study 
of ethics, jurisprudenee, aud theo- 
logy, had habituated his mind with 
the most importaut topies of speeula- 
tion, relating to the present condition 
of man, and to his future destiny. 
jlis political sentimeuts were liberal 
and expansive, and connected with 
ardent aspirations after the general 
improvemeut and happiness of the 
human raee. His reading in divinity 
had been very extensive; he was well 
aequainted with the works of British 
and foreign theologians, partieularly 
of those who wrote in the Latin lan- 
guage duriug the seveutecnth cen- 
tury.” 

BRUCE, Epwarp, crowned King 
of Ireland, was the brother of Robert 
the Bruee, and companion in many of 
his exploits. In 1308 he was sent by 
his brother, with a considerable force, 
into Galloway, to reduce that country 
to subjection. He took and disiuan- 
tled several castles and strongholds 
held by the enemy; defeated the Eng- 
lish twiee, once under Sir Ingram de 
Umfraville, and again under the Earl 
of Pembroke; and, after encounter- 
ing and dispersing a numerous army 
of the inhabitants under Douald of 
the Isles, aud Sir Roland, a Galwegiau 
Chief, he made himself Lord of Gal- 
loway. Ile was aetively engaged in 
all the seenes of strife and contention 
of that eventful period. Iu 1313, after 
having besieged for a long time the 
strong eastle of Stirling in vain, he 

concluded an agreement with Sir 
| Philip de Moubray, the English go- 
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vernor, that the castle should be sur- 
rendered, if not relieved by Edward 
the Seeond, before the Feast of St 
John the Baptist, at the ensuing mid- 
sumincr, This agreemcut led to the 
decisive vietory of Bannockburn, 
whieh seeurcd the independence of 
Scotland, and with the subsequent 
sueecsses of the Seots, induced the 
Irish to solicit their aidagainst their 
English oppressors. In 1315 a num- 
ber of the ehieftains of Ulster and 
others made an offer of the Crown of 
Ireland to Edward Bruee, on condi- 
tion of his assisting them in expelling 
the English from the Island, Ed- 


ward, though deficient in the coolness 


and sagacity that distinguished his 
brother, possessed a ehivalrie bear- 
ing, and a dashing impetuous valour, 
which was not exeeeded by any war- 
rior of his time. “ This Edward,” 
says Barbour, “ wasanoble knight, of 
joyous and delightful manners, but 
outrageously hardy in his enterprises, 
and so bold in what he undertook, 
that he was not to be deterred by any 
superiority of numbers, as he had 
gained sueh renown amongst his 
peers, that he was aecustomed very 
eommonly to conquer a multitude of 
the enemy with a handful of his own 
men.” He was of a fieree disposi- 
tion, restlessly ambitions, and fond 
of dangerous enterprises. In many 
points, both of his eharaeter and life, 
making due allowanece, of eourse, for 
the difference of times, he strongly 
resembled Joachim Murat, King of 
Naples. Eagerly embracing the offer, 
Edward Bruee embarked at Ayr, in 
May 1315, and lauded om the 25th of 
the same month, near Carriekfergus, 
at the head ot a small army of 6000 
men; having with him as leaders, 
Randolph, Earl of Moray, Sir John 
Soulis, Sir John Stewart, Sir Fergus 
of Ardrossan, and other knights. No 
sooner had he fouud a footing in Ire- 
land, than he attacked the Euglish 
wherever he met them; and in spite 
of their superior numbers, was always 
yvietorious. He soon mada himself 
master of the proviuce of Ulster, and 
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was crowned King of Ireland, May 2, 
1316. His small army being much 
reduced hy the constant fighting in 
which he was engaged, he received 
an accession of force from his bro- 
ther; and in the spring of 1317, King 
Robert himself arrived in Ireland with 
reinforcements. After gaining a vic. 
tory over the Anglo-Irish army near 
Carrickfergus, and penetrating a con- 
siderable distance into the country, 
King Robert, from the vast superi- 
ority of uumbers of the English, and 
the fickleness and treachery of the 
Trish, soon became convinced that the 
permanent occupation of Ireland was 
impracticable, and returned to Scot- 
land. Edward Bruee, on his part, re- 
mained in Ulster, resolved to maintain 
with his sword the precarious crown 
he had won. But his life and con- 
quests were terminated at once by 
the fatal battle of Dundalk, October 
5, 1317. The Scotish Prince, with 
only 2000 men, resolved to encounter 
the English army, which amounted to 
nearly 40,000 troops. On this occa- 
sion the Irish deserted their Scots 
allies, and retreatcd to a neighhour- 
ing eminence; and the English, as 
might have been expected, gained a 
complete victory. Edward Bruce was 
killed in an carly part of the battle. 
He had been singled out by an English 
knight named John Maupas, who, after 
a desperate combat hand to hand, slew 
him, but not before he had himself 
received his death wound. At the 
close of the battle, the bodies of thetwo 
champions were found lying stretched 
upon each other a3 they had fallen. 
The English leaders ungenerously 
mangled and divided the body of Ed. 
ward Bruce into four quarters, and 
preserved the head in salt in a little 
kit or barrel, to be sent as an appro- 
priate present to the King of Eng- 
land. But, according to Barbour, the 
body thus ignominicusly treated was 
that of Gilbert Harper, a yeoman be- 
longing to Kdward Bruce's house- 
hold, whose intrepidity, on a former 
oecasion, liad saved the Scots army 
on being surprised at Carrickfergus ; 
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and who, by a customary practice ‘of 
those days, wore the armour and sur- 
coat of the king, his master, on the 
day of battle, whilst Edward Bruce 
himself was plaiuly dressed, and with- 
out any ornament or indication of his 
rank. The small remnant of the 
Scotish army, under the command of 
John Thomson, leader of the men of 
Carrick, made good their retreat to 
Carrickfergus, whence they embarked 
for Seotland. 

BRUCE, Epwarp, an eminent law- 
yer and statesman, the secoud son of 
Edward Bruce of Blairhall, Elgin- 
shire, was born about the year 1549. 
He was educated for the law, aud soon 
after being admitted a memher of the 
Faculty of Advocates, he was appoint- 
ed one of the Judges of the Commis- 
sary Court at Ediuburgh, in the 
room of Robert, Dean of Aberdeen, 
who had been also a Lord of Session, 
and was superseded in January 1576, 
on account of his “inhabilitic.” Fron 
the Pitmedden manuscript in the 
Advocates’ Library, we learn that on 
the Mth of July 1584, Bruce appeared 
before the Judges of the Court of 
Session, and declared, that though 
nominated Commissary of Edinburgh 
in the place of the Dean of Aberdeen, 
he would take no benefit therefrom 
during the life of Mr Alexander Sym, 
also one of the Comniissaries, but that 
all fecs and profits of the place should 
acerue to the Lords of Session. On 
the 27th July 1583 he was made Com- 
mendator of Kinloss, under a reser. 
vation of the liferent of Walter, the 
Abbot of Kinloss. About the same 
time he was appointed one of the de- 
putes of the Lord Justice General of 
Scotland. In 1587, when the General 
Assembly sent Comunissioners to 
Parliament to demand the removal of 
the Fulchan Bishops from the Legis- 
lature, Bruce energetically defended 
the prelates, vindicating their right 
to sit and vote for the church ; and 
addressing himself directly to the 
King, who was present, lie complained 
that the Presbyterian clergy having 
shut them forth of their places in the 
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ehureh, now wanted to exclude them 
from their places in the state. Mr 
Robert Pont, a Presbyterian minister, 
one of the Commissioners of the 
Church, was interrupted in his reply 
by the King, who ordered them to 
present their petitiou in proper form 
to the Lords of the Artieles. When 
it came before the latter it was rejeet- 
ed without observation. In 1594 
Bruce was sent on au embassy to 
Queen Iilizabeth, to eomplain of the 
harbour affurded to the Earl of Both- 
well in her dominions, when, rather 
than deliver him up, she eommanded 
the Earl to depart the realm of Eng- 
land. In December 1597 Bruce was 
appointed one of the Lords of Session. 
Iu the subsequent year he was again 
sent to England, to obtain the Queen's 
recognition of James as her suceessor 
tothe English throne. Although he 
failed in the object of his embassy, his 
skill and address enabled him to sc- 
cure many of the English nobility to 
his sovereign’s interest. In 1601 he 
was for the third time despatehed to 
England with the Earl of Mar, to in- 
tereede for the Earl of Essex, but 
they did not arrive tillafter the exc- 
cution of that unhappy nobleman. 
Not wishing, however, to appear be~ 
fore Elizabeth without an object, the 
ambassadors adroitly converted their 
message into one of congratulation to 
the Queen on her escape from the 
conspiracy in which Essex had been 
engaged. On this oeeasion Bruce did 
notnegleet his master’s eause ; having 
had the good fortune to establish a 
eorrespondence between the two king- 
doms, whieh contributed materially 
to Janes’ peaceable aecession to the 
throne of England. On his return 
he was knighted, and raised to the 
peerage by the title of Baron Bruce 
of Kinloss. Two years afterwards he 
accompanied King James to England, 
and Mareh 3, 1603, was nominated a 
member of the King’s Couneil. Short- 
ly after he was made Master of the 
Rolls, when he resigned his seat as 
one of the Lords of Session. He died 
January 14, 1611, in the 62d year of his 
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age. He had married the daughter 
of Sir Alexander ‘Clerk of Balbiruie, 
some time Lord Provost of Ediuburgh, 
by whom he had two sons and a 
daughter. Through one of his sons 
he was aneestor of the noble house of 
Aylesbury, and through the other of 
Elgin and Kineardine. The daughter 
was the wife of William, sceond Ear] 
of Devonshire, to whom King James, 
with his own hands, gave L.10,000 as 
her marriage portion. 

BRUCE, James, a celebrated tra- 
yeller, eldest son of David Bruce, 
Esq. of Kinnaird, and of Marion Gra- 
ham of Airth, was born at Kinuaird 
Mouse, in Stirlingshire, December 14, 
1730. lis family were descendants 
of a younger son, by his grandmother, 
Helen Bruce, the heiress of Kinnaird, 
of Robert de Bruce, and the estate 
had been in possession of her family 
for upwards of three centuries. His 
grandfather, David Hay, Esq. of 
Woodeockdale, changed his name to 
Bruee on marrying that lady, and suc- 
eeeding to Kinnaird. At the early 
age of eight he was sent to sehool in 
London, and after three years spent 
there, he was removed to Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, in Middlesex, where he made 
great proficiency in elassieal know- 
ledge, and where he remained till May 
1746. Onhis return to Seotland, he 
was, in the winter of 1747, entered at 
the University of Edinburgh as a 
student of law; but, not liking the 
pursuit, and partly on aecount of his 
health, he soon went home, where he 
took great delight in the sports of the 
field. His views being direeted to- 
wards the East Indies, in July 1753 he 
went to London, for the purpose of 
soliciting the permission of the East 
India Company, to go out and settle 
under their auspices as a free trader. 
In the metropolis he bceame ae- 
quainted with Mrs Allan, the widow 
of an opulent wine-merehant, whose 
daughter, Adriana, he soon marrted, in 
February 1754; and, becoming 8 part- 
ner in the business, was induced to 
give up his intention of going to In- 
dia. Mrs Bruee falling into a eon- 
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sumption, her husband set out with 


her to the South of France, in the 
hope that she would he benefited by 
a residenec there; but she died at 
Paris, within a year of her marriage. 
Bruce continued in the partnership, 
but committing the principal manage- 
ment of the business to another, he 
applied himself to the aequirement of 
the Spanish aud Portuguese lan- 
guages, which he learnt to speak with 
accuracy and ease. In July 1757 he 

_ proceeded on a journey, first through 
Portugal, and afterwards through 
Spain. While at Madrid, he was very 
anxious to explore the collections of 
Arabic manuscripts, buried in the 
Monastery of St Lawrence, and con. 
tained in the Library of the Escurial, 
but, by the jealousy of the govern- 
ment, was refused permission. 

He afterwards visited France and 
the Netberlands, and on receiving the 
intelligence of his father’s death, he 
returned to London in 1758. Some 
of his remarks on the countries 
through which be passed are quoted 
from his Manuscript Journals, in his 
Life by Dr Murray. The family es- 
tate to which he succeeded yielded 
him an income, which, though mode- 
rate, was sufficient to enable him to 
retire from the wine trade, whieh he 
Gid in 1761. He now devoted him- 
selfto the study of the languages of 
the East, particularly the Arabie and 
the Ethiopic ; and to improviug him- 
self in drawing, There being a ru- 
Inour of a war between Great Britain 
and Spain, Brnee, through his friend 
Mr Wood, then Under-Sceretary of 
State, obtained an introduction to Mr 
Pitt, afterwards Marl of Chatham, to 
whom he submitted a project for a 
descent upon Spain, at Merrol in Ga- 
livia, Ie was soon after inforincd by 
Mr Wood, that the minister intended 
to employ him on a partienlar service, 
and advised hii to settle his affairs in 

; Scotland, and be ready at a inoment’s 
notiee. he resignation of Mr Pitt 
putan end to his hopes of cinplos- 
ment at that timo. But a memoran- 
duin of the intended expedition which 
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he had drawn up for Mr Pitt, had 
been laid before the King, and was 
strongly recommended by Lord Hali- 
fax. He also received some en- 
eouvageumient from Lord Egremont 
aud Mr George Grenville, but, by the 
death of the former, his expeetations 
were again disappointed. At the be- 
ginning of 1762, Lord Halifax, at the 
suggestion of Mr Wood, proposed to 
him a journey to the eoast of Barbary, 
with the view of exploring the inte- 
rior of that country, and making 
sketches of the Roman antiquities, 
which, aceording to Dr Shaw, were 
to be found there. In a conversa- 
tion which Bruce had with his lord- 
ship, the discovery of the source of 
the Nile was one of the topics touch- 
ed upon, and the adventurous spirit 
of our traveller was at once kindled 
into enthusiasm at the idea of such 
enterprise. ‘T'o investigate tbose re- 
mains of Roman art, and Grecian eo- 
lonization, which had hitherto bafiled 
the researches of modern travellers; 
to penetrate to the mysterious sources 
of the Nile. which Julius Cesar had 
in vain desired to discover, were pur- 
suits worthy of his ambition, and gra- 
tifying to his fondest wishes. Swe- 
den had just sent out Hasselquist, 
Kalm, and others, pupils of the great 
Linn:eus, to explore tho most distant 
regions of the earth, The King of 
Denmark had lately employed a com- 
pany of scientific missionaries, to in- 
vestigate the ancient nid present 
state of Arabia, and other Eastern 
countrics. France aud Spain were 
sending out philosophers to Siberia 
and Peru, with the object of aseer- 
taining, by means of an astronomical 
process, the precise figure of the earth. 
The love of science, and the desire to 
promote the civilization of mankind, 
had everywhere inspired a wish to 
prosecute discoveries; and Bruee, imn- 
pelted by similar motives, nnd urged 
by the most gencrous mnbition, 
promptly acceded tothe proposal that 
was made to him, and was appointed 
Consul-General at Algiers, which nt 
that juncturo became vacunt. After 
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being supplied with the best instru- 
ments necessary for his purpose, he 
set out for Italy through France. At 
Rome hie received orders to proceed 
to Naples, to await his Majesty's com- 
mands; from Naples he again return- 
ed to Rome, and proceeding to Leg- 
; horn, he embarked there for Algiers, 
where he arrived March 15, 1763, tak- 
ing with him an able Italian draughts- 
man. While he remained in Italy, 
he spent several months improving 
himselfin the study of drawing and 
of antiquities. 
the temples at Pestum, which he 
caused to be engraved, and intended 
to publish ; but as he afterwards com- 
plained to his friend, Mr (subsequently 
Sir Robert) Strange, some one had 
obtained access to the cngravings at 
Paris, and publisbed them by sub- 
scription at London. Ie spent about 
two years at Algiers, and, having a 
facility iu acquiring languages, he in 
that time qualified himself for ap- 
pearing on any part of the continent 
of Africa, without the help of an in- 
terpreter. He also learned the rudi- 
ments of surgery from the consulate 
surgeon. <A dispute with the Dey, 
relative to Mediterranean passes, liad 
detained him longer than he expected 
at Algiers, but it was at last adjusted ; 
and Bruce seems to have throughout 
sustamed the fimnctious of his official 
character with spirit and firmness. 
In May 1765 a successor was appoint- 
ed, on whiose arrival he proceeded to 
Mahon, and thence to Carthage. He 
next visited Tunis, and travelled to 
Tripoli across the Desert. He jour- 
neyed over the iuterior ofthese states, 
and made drawings of the architec- 
tural remains which he met with in 
his way. At Bengazi, a small town 
in the Mediterranean, he suffered 
shipwreck, and with extreme diffi- 
culty saved his life, though with the 
loss of all his baggage. He after- 
wards sailed to Rhodes and Cyprus, 
and, proceeding to Asia Minor, tra- 


yelled through a considerable part of 


Syria and Palestine, visiting Hassia, 


Latikea, Aleppo, and Tripoli, near 
| 
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which last city he was again in immi- 


nent danger of perishing ina river. 


The ruins of Palmyra and Balbec 
were next carefully surveyed and 
sketched by him, and on his return to 
England, his drawings of these places 
were deposited iuthe Royal Library 


at Kew; “the most magnificent pre: 


sent in that line,” to use his own 
words, “ever made by a subject toa 
He published no parti- 
cular account of these various jour- 


neys; but Dr Murray, in the second 


edition, introduced from Bruce’s ma- 


nuscripts some account of his travels 


in Tunis. In these different jour- 


neys several ycars passed, and he now 
prepared for the grand expedition, the \ 


accomplishment of which had ever 
beeu near his heart, the discovery of 
the source of the Nile. In the pro- 
secution of that perilous undertaking, 
he left Sidon, Jnne 15, 1768, and ar- 
riyed at Alexandria on the 20th of 
that montb. He proceeded from 
thence to Cairo, where he was intro- 
duecd to Ali Bey, the Chief of the 
Mamelukes, from whom he received 
letters to the Shereef of Mecca, the 
Naybe of Masuab or Masowa, and the 
King of Sennaar. He also met at 
Cairo Father Christopher, a Greck 
whom he had known at Algiers, who 
was now Archimaudrite, under Mark, 
patriarch of Alexandria, and was fur- 
nished by the patriarch with letters 
to several Grecks in high stations in 
Abyssinia. 

On the 12th of Deeember following 
he embarked on the Nile, and sailed 
up the river as far as Syene, visiting 
in the way the ruins of Thebes. From 
the Nile he crossed tbe desert to Cos- 
seir, on the Red Sea, from wlicnce he 
sailed for Jidda, in April 1769; but 
iustcad of going direct, he went up 
the gulf to Tor, and theucc along the 
Arabian coast to Jidda, wberc he ar- 
rived on the 3d of May. ‘There he 
had the good fortune to meet a num- 
ber of his own countrymen from ludia, 


ship-captains and merchants in the | 


service of the East India Company, 
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who paid him every attention, and | ) 














_ tering reception. 











) kindly exerted their influence with 


the authorities on his behalf. Metical 
Aga, the minister of the Shereef of 
Metica, who was originally an Abys- 
sinian slave, interested himself warm- 
ly in Bruce’s welfare. He ordered 
one of his confidential servants, Ma- 
homet Gibberti, a native of Abyssinia, 
to accompany him in his journey, and 
he wrote to Ras Michael, the gover- 
nor of Tigre, at that time the most 
powerful chief in Abyssinia, reeom- 
mending the traveller, as an English 
physician, to his protection. 

In September 1769 Bruce sailed 
for Masuab, the maritime key of the 
entrance into Abyssinia, on the west- 
ern coast of the Red Seca. He was 
detained thcre for several weeks, ex- 


} posed to great danger of his life hy 


the villany of the Naybe, a chief 
whose cruelty and avarice caused him 
to be dreaded by all travellers. After 


' many perils from the fierceness, tbe 


deceit, and the thievish rapacity of 
the inhabitants, he at last made his 
way to Gondar, the capital of Abys- 
sinia, where he arrived about the mid- 
die of February 1770. At that time, 
tbe country was engaged in one of 
the fiereest civil wars tbat had ever 
wasted it. Ras Michacl and the 
youug king were absent with the 
army; but Bruce beeamc aeqnainted 
with Ayto Aylo,a man of rank and 
influence; and haying been sucecssful 
in curing many persons of the sniall- 
pox, whicb was at that time raging 
in the capital, he was introduced 
by <Ayto to the Itezhe, or Quecn 
Dowager, and to her heautiful dangh- 
ter, Ozoro Esther, the wife of Ras 
Michael, who, with several of the 
young nobility, became his friends 
and protcetors, and continued to be so 
during his stay in Abyssinia. When 
Ras Michael and the young king re- 
turned to the capital, he was present- 
ed to them, and reccived a very flat- 
His expertness in 
horseinanship, and his bolduess and 
intrepidty, recommended him to the 
Abyssinians Sencrally, while the king 
and his minister conceived a warm 
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partiality for him. The Alexandrian 
patriarch had, by a pastoral letter, 
enjoined the Coptic and Greek Chris- 
tians, then in Gondar, to pay him all 
honour and homage. He endearcd 
himsclf to most of the young nobility 
by instructing thei in some of the 
military exercises of Arabia and 
Europe. High offices in the court 
were offercd for his acceptance. To 
obtain the protection necessary to 
enable him to accomplish the purposes 
of his journey, he acccpted the go- 
vernment of a small province, and 
even cnrolled himself among the 
Lords of the Bed Chamber of the 
Abyssinian monareh. Severalmonths 
were employed in attendance on the 
king, and in an unsuceessful expedi- 
tion round the lake of Demhea. He 
ohtained at length a feudal grant of 
the territory in which the fountains 
of the Nile had been so long hidden; 
and towards the end of October he 
set out for the sources of the Bahr el 
Ayrek, which he supposed to he the 
principal hranch of the Nile, though 
it is now gencrally agrecd that the 
main stream is the Bahr el Abiad, 
At this long-desired spot, the source 
of the Nilc, he arrived on the 14th of 
November; and his feclings on the 
oceasion were of a very singular and 
mixed character. At first he felt a 
degree of cxultation that he had seen 
what, he imagined, no European had 
ever witnessed before him; but im- 
mediately the most afflieting dejection 
overpowered his spirits when he com- 
pared the small henefits likely to re- 
sult from his labours, with the diffh- 
culties which he had already expe- 
rienced, and the dangers which he 
liad still to encounter. Waving ae- 
complished the chief object of his 
journey, he now directed his thoughts 
towards returning to his native coun- 
try. He arrived at Gondar, Novem- 
ber 19, 1770, but found it was by no 
means au ensy task to obtain permis- 
sion to quit Abyssinia, 

The country being distracted with 
a Civil war, several cugayeuients took 
placo between the kiug’s troops and 
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the forces of the rebels, particularly 
three actions at Serbraxos, on the 
19th, 20th, and 23d of May 1771. In 
each of them Mr Bruce aeted a pro- 
minent part, and for his valiant eon- 
duct in the seeond he reeeived, as a 
reward from the king, a ehain of gold, 


eonsisting of one hundred and eighty- 


four links. At Gondar, after thus 
distinguishing himself, he again ear- 
nestly solicited the king’s permission 
to return home, but his entreaties 
were long resisted. Ilis health at 


last giviug way, from the anxiety of 


his mind, the king consented to his 
departure, ou eondition of his engag- 
ing, by oath, to return to Abyssinia 


in the event of his recovery, with as 


many of his kindred as he eould en- 
gage toaccompany him, After a re- 
sideuce of nearly two years in that 
wretehed 
Gondar, December 16, 1771. Con- 
yineed that if he should again put 
himself within the power of the Naybe 
of Masnah, he would uot be allowed 
to escape so easily as he did before, 
he did not attempt to return by the 
same route as that by whieh he had 
entered Abyssinia. He preferred 
rather to journey through those de- 
serts, hitherto unexplored by Euro- 
pean trayellers,in whieh the armies 
of the Persiau Cambyses had perished 
in ancient times. 

When he left the capital of Abys- 
sinia he was aceompanied by mauy 
friends, at parting with whom he shed 
tears. That provinee, of whieh he 
himself had -beeu solicited to accept 
the government, was the last within 
the limits of the Abyssinian empire 
through which he had to pass. <A 
Moor, named Yasine, who had acci- 
dentally beeu the companion of his 
journey on his first entrance iuto 
Abyssinia, and who had been ap- 


the province, took this last oppor- 

tnnity of testifying his gratitude to 

his benefactor, by entertainiug him 

with respectful hospitality, aud nego- 

tiating for his frieudly treatment by 

the Arabs, through whose territories 
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pointed by him deputy-governor of 
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he was next to travel. Committing 
himself to the desert, he made his 
way, ina few days, to Teawa, where 
he arrived, Mareh 21, 1772. Carry- 
ing powerful recommendations to the 
Sheikh of this place, Bruce expected 
to be hospitably entertained, and to 
obtain fresh camels, water, and guides; 
bnt he was miserably disappointed. 
The Sheikh Fidele was one of the 
most faithless, rapacious, and needy 
of all the Arabian ehiefs, and a great 
deal worse than the Naybe of Masnah. 
Faneying that the traveller possessed 
immense riches, he resolved, either 
by eraft or violence, to make these 
riehes his own. But Bruce uot only re- 
fused to comply with his demands, but 
signified his determination to resist 
foree by foree, aud seeretly despateh- 
ed messengers to solicit assistanee 
from Abyssiniaand Sennaar. In the 
meantime, he was supplied with lodg- 
ing and entertainment: the Sheikh’s 
own wives cooked his meals, and he 
was ealled under his eharaeter as a 
physieian to administer remedies to 
the Arab Clef and his family. On 
one oeeasiou, when the Sheikh was 
under the influeuce of intoxication, 
he meuaced the traveller with instant 
death unless be produced his trea- 
sures; but Bruce, who always earried 
arms, quickly overpowered. the trea- 
eherons and cowardly Arab by his 
promptness and intrepidity. He had 
son the favour of the chief's daugh- 
ter, and, warned by her and her wo. 


Sheikh. At last suffieieut protection 
arrived for him; and having predieted 
an eclipse of the moon, whieh was 
exactly aeeomplished ou the 17th 
April, the Sheikh was glad to get rid 
of him. Camels, guides, water, aud 
other necessaries, were now veadily 
supplied; and at parting, Bruee, mueh 
to the Sheikh’s astonishment, bestow- 
ed upou him a haudsome but au ill- 
deserved remuneratiou. 

After eneountermg many perils, he 
arrived, April 29, at the capital of 
the kingdoin of Sennaar, Were the 





men, he was enabled to guard himself - 
against the seeret snares of the wily | 
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selfish knavery of a banker, on whoin 
he had an order for a supply of 
money, which he declined to pay, re- 
duced him to the necessity of dispos- 
ing of the greater part of the gold 
chain which he had earned by his 
bravery at Serbraxos; by which he 
was enabled to make preparations for 
his dangerous jouruey through the 
deserts of Nubia. He left Sennaar, 
September 5, and arrived, October 3, 
at Chendi, which he quitted on the 
26th, and travelled through the desert 
of Gooz, to which village he came, 
October 26, and left it November 9, 
He then cntered upon the most dread- 
ful and perilous part of his journey. 
He and those with him travelled in 
constant dread of being suddenly at- 
tacked and robbed by the wandering 
Arabs. Their water began to be ex- 
hausted; their camels became lame; 
and their own feet were lacerated aud 
swollen. To add to their miseries, 
the direful simoom, whose blast is 
death, repeatedly overtook them; and 
had they not, though with infinite 
difficulty, avoided inhaling its poison. 
ous brcath, they must have all instant- 
ly perished. Gigantic columns of 
sand started suddenly up in ranks 
before and behind, and approached 
with rapid and tremcndous move- 
ments, as if to overwhelm them. 
Even their camels, at last overcome 
with fatigue, sunk under thcir bur- 
dens and expired. They were now 
under the necessity of abandoning 
their baggage in the desert; and it is 
impossible to describe the anguish of 
Mr Bruce’s feclings when he saw hiin- 
self obliged to relinqnish his journals, 
his drawings, his collection of spcci- 
mens, his precious Ethiopic manu- 
scripts; every memorial, in short, 
that could testify to the inhabitants 
of Eucope that he had indeed tra- 
velled into Abyasinia, and penetrated 
to the sonrces of the Nile. With the 
greatest difficulty he reached Assouan, 
where he arrived, November 19. After 
some days’ rcat, having procured fresh 
camels, he returned into the desert 
and recovercd his baggage. 
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proceeded gaily down the Nile to 
Cairo, where he arrived, January 10, 
1773, after more than four years’ 
absence. An act of kindness to one of 
the officers of Mohammed Bey, who 
had by this time supplanted Ali Bey in 
the administration of the Egyptian 
government, proved the occasion of 
introducing him to that ruler. Grate- 
ful for the favours he had received 
froni the servants of the East India 
Company at Jidda, he procured from 
Mohammed Bey a firman, permitting 
British vessels belonging to Bombay 
and Bengal to arrive at that port 
with theiv merchandize, on the pay- 
ment of more moderate duties than 
had ever before heen cxacted from 
them in any port of the Red Sca. 

This was Bruce’s last memorable 
transaction in the East. At Cairo his 
career was ncarly finished, by a dis- 
order in his leg, occasioned by a worm 
iu the flesh. This accident kept him 
five wecks in extreme agony, and his 
health was not established till about a 
year afterwards, at the baths of Por. 
retta, in Italy. Ou his return to 
Enrope, he was received with all the 
admiration due to his enterprising 
character. After passing a consider- 
able time in Francc, particularly at 
Montbard, with his celebrated fricnd 
the Count de Buffon, he at last re- 
visited his native country, which he 
reached in tlhe summer of 1774, from 
which he had been absent about 
twelve ycars. 

\fis reecption at court was very 
flattering. The drawings which he 
presented to the King were accepted 
to cnrich the collection of his sovc- 
reign at Kew; and his Majesty be- 
stowed upon him, in return, the sum 
of two thousand ponnds. These 
drawings were so cxquisitcly hcauti- 
ful, that it was insidiously stated that 
they were not executed, as he pre- 
teuded, by his own pencil. During 
his long absence, his relations con- 








sidcring hiin dead, took uicasures to | 


possess theinsclvcs of his property. 

A uuinber of law-snits was the incevit- 

able consequence of lis return. Ilo 
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was also, soon after retiring to his 
paternal estate, attacked by the ague, 
which he had caught at Bengazi, and 
whieh tormented him from time to 
time for sixteen years. 

Ile married a seeond time, May 20, 
1776, Mary, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Dundas of Fingask. By Mrs Bruee, 
who died in 1784, after a long and 
lingering illness, he had two sons and 
one daughter. His Travels were not 
published till 1790, when they appear- 
ed in five large quarto volumes, eul- 
bellished with plates and eharts, and 
dedicated to the King. The work 
abounds with adventures so extraor- 


dinary, and deseribes instanees of 


perseverance and intrepidity so won- 
derful, and gives sueh eurious ‘e- 


eounts of the manners and habits of 


the people of Abyssinia, that it startled 
the belief of inany. The statement, 
in particular, that the Abyssinians 
were in the practice of eating raw 
meat eut out of a living cow, was 
deemed altogether unworthy of eredit, 
and set down as a fabrication of the 
author’s fertile imagination. De 
Tott in France, and Dr Johnson and 
others in England, doubted the aceu- 
raey of many of his statements, and 
treated his pretensious to veracity 
with ridicule. The great moralist 
even went so far as to question whe- 
ther he had ever been iu Abyssinia at 
all! Bruce was vindieated, however, 
by Daines Barrington, Sir William 
Jones, and Buffon; and posterity has 
done him ample justice. His state- 
ments have beeu verified and corro- 
borated by every traveller who has 
since been in or near Abyssinia, inelud- 
ing Salt, Pearee, Burekhardt, Belzoni, 
and others. From his diseoveries, geo- 
| graphy and natural history have de- 
rived considerable improvements ; 
aud his illustratious of some parts of 
the saered writiugs are both original 
and valuable. 

Mr Bruee spent the latter years of 
his life ehiefly at Kinnaird, the man- 
sion-house of whieh he rebuilt, divid- 
ing his attention betwixt his museum, 
| his books, and his rural improve- 
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ments. His figure was above the 
eommon size, being upwards of six 
feet high; his limbs were athletie and 
well proportioned, his eomplexion 
sanguine, his eountenanee inanly and 
good humoured, and his manners 
affable aud polite. He exeelled im all 
personal accomplishments, aud was | 
master of most languages; being so | 
well skilled in oriental literature, that | 
he revised the New Testament in the | 
Ethiopie, Samaritan, Hebrew, aud 
Syrian, adding mauy useful notes and 
observations. ‘The first edition of his 
work was disposed of in a short time, 
and he was preparing a seeond edition 
for the press when death interrupted 
his labours. On the evening of April 26, 
1794, on the departure of some company 
whom he had been entertaining at — 
his house at Kinnaird, inhandingalady )} 
to her earriage, his foot slipped on 
the stairs, and he fell down headlong. 
He was taken up spceehless, his faee, 
particularly the forehead and temples, 
being severely eut and bruised, and 
the boues of his hauds broken. Ife 
remained in a state of insensibility for 
eight or nine hours, when he expired 
on Sunday, April 27, 1794, in the 65th 
year of his age. His usual dress, 
when in the country, was a spotted 
flaunel jacket and a turban, with a 
long staff in his hand. 

BRUCE, James, the Rev., a mis- 
eellaneous writer, born of parents in 
a humble station in life, was a native 
of the north-west part of Forfarshire. 
About the year 1780 he was a distiu- 
guished seholar at the University of 
St Andrews. He afterwards remov- 
ed to Cambridge, where he beeame a 
Fellow in Emmanuel College, and 
took his degree of M..A. He subse- 
quently entered into holy orders in 
England, where he remained many 
yeurs in the eapacity of a curate. 
About the beginning of the present 
eentury he returned to Seotland, and 
became a elergyman in the Seotish 
Episeopal Chureh. About the year 
1803 he began to furnish reyiews for 
the Anti-Jacobin Magazine and Re- | 
view, now diseoutinued, and to the \ 
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British Critic, two monthly publica- 


| tions, which were then the only pe- 


riodical works which devoted any part 
of their space to the interests of the 
Church of Euglaud. These two pub- 
lications were for a long time chief- 
ly conducted and supported by Mr 
Brnee, and his excellent and aceom- 
plished frieud, the late Right Rev. 
Dr George Gleig, Bishop of Brechin 
and Primus. Mr Bruce’s reviews 
extend from yol. xv. to vol. xxii. of 
the Anti-Jacobin. Of the following, 
among many other works, the criti- 
cisms were written by him :—Over- 
ton’s True Churchman; Gleig’s Ser- 
mons; Abdollatiph’s History; Skin- 
ner’s Primitive Truth; Bishop of 
Lincoln's Charge; Daubeney’s Vin- 
diciw ; Pinkerton’s Geography ; Rep- 
ton’s Articles; Bisset's History ; 
Grant’s Poems, Dialogues, &c.; God- 
win's Life; Hill’s Synonymes, a very 
able and learned critique ; Academi- 
cus’ Remarks; Davis’s Attic Re- 
searches; Martin’s Sermons; Bar- 
row’s Travels; Kemarks on Bishop of 
Lincoln’s Charge; Hill's Theological 
Institutes ; and Godwin’s Fleetwood. 
Notwithstanding his talents and his 
varied and solid attainments, Mr 
Bruee never rose to any chureh pre- 
ferment; bnt died in the year 1806 or 
1607, in comparative obscurity in Lon- 
don, after leading a most laborious 
literary life. His writings show him 
to have been a firm believer, a steady 
and sincere churchman, and a true 
friend to hig conntry. 

BRUCE, Micirart, a tender and 
ingenious poet, the fifth son of Alex- 
ander Bruce, weaver, was born at 
Kinnesswood, in the parish of Port- 
moak, Kinross-shire, March 27, 1746. 
Bis mother belonged to a family of 
the same name and hamble rank in 
the neighbourhood. 
were Burgher-Seceders, aud were re- 


markable for their piety, industry, | 


and integrity. Ile early discovered 

superior intelligence, which, with his 

fondness for reading and qniet habits, 

induced his father to educate him for 

tho ministry. In his younger years 
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he was employed as a herd on the 
Lomond Hills. He received the usual 


course of instruction at the village- | 


school of Portmoak, and the neigh- 
bouriug town of Kinross. In 1762 he 
was seut to the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he applied himself, dur- 
ing the four succeediug years, with 
no less assiduity than success, to the 
study of the several branches of lite- 
rature and philosophy. Before leav- 
ing home, he had given evident signs 
of a propensity to poetry, in the cul- 
tivation of which he was greatly en- 
couraged by Mr David Arnot, a far- 
mer on the banks of Lochleven, who 
directed him to the perusal of Spen- 
cer, Shakspearc, Milton, and Pope, 
supplied him with books, and acted 
as the jndicious guide and friendly 
counsellor of his youthful studies. 
Mr David Pearson, of Easter Balgedie, 
a village in the neighbourhood of 
Kinnesswood, a man of strong parts, 
and of a serious and contemplative 
turn, also contributed, by his en- 
couragement and advice, to lead him 
to the stndy of poetry ; and the names 
ofthese two unpretending individuals, 
for their disinterested kindness to the 
friendless Bruce, are worthily record- 
ed in all the Memoirs of his Life. 
Soon after his coming to Edin- 


burgh, he contracted an acquaint. | 


ance with Logan, then a student at 
the same university. A congenial 
feeling and a similarity of pnrsuits 
soon Ied these two poets to become 
intimate companions. When not at 


college, Bruce endeavoured to earn | 


a scanty livelihood by teaching a 
school. In 1/65 he went to Gairney 


Bridge, near Kinross, where hetanght | 


the children of some farmers in the 
neighbourhood, who allowed lim his 
board andasmallsalary. This he quit- 
ted in the summer of 1766, in which 
year he entered us a student in the 
Divinity Hall of the Burgher Synod, 
and removed to « school at Torrest 
Mill, near Alloa, in which he appears 
to have met with less euconragement 
than he expected. At this place he 
wrotohis poem of “ Lochleven.” In 
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the autumn of that year, “ his consti- 
tution,’ says Dr Anderson, in his Bri- 
tish Pocts, “ which was ill calculated 
to encounter the austcrities of his na- 
tive climatc, the exertions of daily 
labour, and the rigid frugality of 
humble life, began visibly to dcelince. 
Towards the end of the ycar, lis ill 
health, aggravated by the indigence 
of his situation, and the want of those 
comforts and conyenicnees which 
might have fostered a delicate frame 
to maturity and Iength of days, ter- 
minated in deep consuniption. During 
the winter he quittcd his employment 
at Forrest Mill, and with it all Lopes 
of life, and returned to his native vil- 
lage, to reccive those attentions nnd 
consolations which his situation re- 
quired from the anxicty of parental 
affection and the sympathy of friend- 
ship.” lle lingered through the win- 
ter, and in the spring he wrote the 
well-known and decply pathetie Elegy 
on his owu approaching death; be- 
ginning— 


put forth some pretensions to being 
the author of the “ Ode to the Cuc- 
koo,” and in July 1782 applicd for an 
interdict in the Court of Session 
against John Robertson, printer in 
Edinburgh, and William Anderson, 
bookseller, and afterwards provost of 
Stirling, who were about to briug out 
an cdition of Bruce’s works, contain- 
ing the poems mentioned; which in- 
terdict was removed in the succeed- 
ing Angust, Mr Logan not being able 
to substantiate his pleas. The atten- 
tion of the public was called to Mi- 
chael Bruce’s poems by Lord Craig, 
in a paper in the Mirror in 1779, and 
thcy were reprinted in 1784. In 1795 
Dr Anderson admitted the poems of 
Bruce into his excellent Coilection of 
the British Poets, and prefixed a Me- 
noir of the author. In 1797 anew edi- 
tion, including several of Brucc’s un- 
published pieces, was published by sub- | 
scription, under the supcrinteudence 
ofthe Venerable Principal Baird, for 
the benefit of the Poet’s mother, then 
in her ninetieth ycar. In 1837 ap- 
peared anew edition of Brucc’s Poems, 
witha Life of the Author, from ori- 
ginal sources, by the Rey. William 
Mackelyic, Balgedie, Kinross-shire, 
which contains all the information 
that can now be collected regarding 
the Poet. In Dr Drake’s “ Literary 
fours,” there is a paper written with 
a view of recommeuding the works of 
Brnee to the admirers of genuiue po- 
etry iu Eugland, as Lord Craig, in the 
Mirror, had loug before recommend- 
cd them to readers of taste in Scot- 
land. In1Sl2 an Obelisk, sbout cight 
feet high, was erccted over Biuce’s 
grave in Portmoak churchyard, bear- 
ing as an inscription mercly the words 
— Michael Bruce, Born March 27, 
1746. Died 6th July 1767.” 

Bruee’s characteristics as a poet are 
chiefly simplicity and tenderness. He 
possessed in a high degree judgment, 
feeling, and seusibility ; and, without” 
niuch imagination or enthusiasm, hel 
is always gracefnl, elegant, and pleas- 
ing. His “ Loehleven,” the longest! 
aud most elaborate of his poems, is in 














































“The spring returns; but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known; 

Dim in my breast life’s dying taper burs, 
Andall the joysof life with health are flown.” 


This was the last composition which 
he lived to finish. By degrecs his 
weakness iucreased, till he was gra- 
dually worn away, and he expired 
July 6, 1767, in the twenty-first ycar 
of his age. 

Soon after his death his poems, 
which are not numerous, were rcvis- 
ed and correeted by his friend Logan, 
who published thein at Edinburgh in 
1770, with a preface; but in this cdi- 
tion several other poems were iuju- 
diciously inserted to fill out the vo- 
lume, which afterwards led to much 
uncertainty as to which were really 
Bruce’s. The beautiful “ Ode to the 
Cuckoo,” the Episode of “ Leving,” 
in the poein of “ Lochleyen,” the 
“ Ode to Paoli,” and the “ Eclogue 
after the manner of Ossian,’ which 
are clearly ascertained to have been 
the composition of Bruce, were sub- 
seqnently claimed by Logan’s biogra- 
pher as his. Logan himself, it sceins,} 
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blank verse, and shows considerable 
strength and harmony. His “ Sir 
James the Ross" contains all the at- 
tributes of the historieal ballad. His 
two Danish Odes possess the true fire 


of poetry, and appear to have been 


modelled upon the Norse Odes of 
Gray. His song of “ Loehleyen no 
More” is full of a sad and touching 
pathos, whieh goes direetly to the 
heart. For my own part, I never 
read the brief but melancholy page of 
Michael] Bruce's life without shed- 
ding tears, and mourning for him as 
for a brother untimely snatched away. 

BRUCE, or DE BRUS, Ronert, 
seventh Lord of Annandale, the com. 
petitor, in 1291, with John Baliol, for 
the Crown of Scotland, (see Baxrot, 
or BaLirot, Jouy,) was the grand- 
father of Robert the Bruce, the con- 
queror at Baunoekburn. The family 
of Bruce was originally Norman, and 
of this 
name, Robert Brus of Cleveland, who 
possessed large estates in Yorkshire, 
& companion in arms of David I. 
while residing at the Court of Eng- 
land before he ascended the throne, 
was invited by that monarch into 
Scotland, and received from bin a 
Brant of the lordship of Annandale, 
This lordship being held by the te- 
nure of military service, to avoid do- 
ing homage to his successful rival, 
Baliol, on the latter heing chosen 
king by Edward I., Robert Bruce 
resigned it to his eldest son, retaining 
only for himself his English estates. 
“T am Baliol’s sovereign, not Baliol 
mine,” said the proud baron; “and 
rather than eonsent to sueh a ho- 
mage, I resign my lands in Annan- 
dale to my son, the Earl of Carriek.” 
On the death of his mother, Isabel, 
second danghter of David, larl of 
Huntingdon, hrother of William the 
Lion, he had taken livery of her lands 
in England, and shortly afterwards 
was constituted Sheriff of Cumber- 
land, and Constable of the Castle of 
Carlisle. He was about the same 
time appointed one of the fifteen re- 


gents of Scotland. We find also that, } 
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in 1264, he led, with Comyn and Ba- 
liol, the Seotish auxiliaries to the as- 
sistanee of Henry III. at the battle of 
Lewes. He married Christian, the 
daughter of Gilhert de Clare, Earl of 
Gloueester, one of the most powerful 
barons of England. We died in 1295 
at his eastle of Lochmaben, at the 
age of 85. 

BRUCE, Ronenrz, eldest son of the 
preceding, and father of King Robert 
the Bruce, aceompanied King Edward 
to Palestine in 1269, and appears to 
have enjoyed the confidenee and 
friendship of that monareh. On his 
return, ne married, in 1271, Margaret, 
the young and beautiful Countess of 
Carrick, whose husband, Adam de 
Kileoneath, Earl of Carriek in her 
right, was slain in the Holy Land. 
By this lady, who was the only child 
of Nigel, or Niel, karl of Carrick aud 
Lord of Turnberry, and Margaret, a 
daughter of Walter, the High Steward 
of Seotland, Bruce had his celebrated 
son Robert, afterwards King of Seot- 
land; Edward Bruce, Lord of Gallo- 
way, erowned King of Ireland in 1316; 
three other sons and seven daughters. 

“The circumstances attending this 
allianee,” says Mr Tytler, in his Lives 
of Scotish Worthies, “‘ were of a ro- 
mantic and singular deseription. It 
appears that a short time after his re- 
turn froin tbe Crusade, Bruce was 
riding through the beautiful domains 
of Turnberry Castle, the property of 
the widowed Countess of Carrick, 
who, in consequenee of the death of 
her husband, had beeome a ward of 
the Crown, The noble baron, how- 
ever, if we may believe an ancient 
historian, cannot be accused of hav- 
ing visited Turnberry with any de- 
sign of throwing himself in the way 
of the heiress of Carrick ; and, indeed, 
any such idea in those days of jealous 
wardship would have been highly 
dangerons. It happened, however, 
that the lady herself, whose ardent 
and impetuous temper was not much 
in love with the seelusion of a feudal 
eastle, ha] eome out to take the diver- | 
sion of the chase, acconipanied by her 
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women, huntsinen, and falconers ; and 
tbis gay cavalcade came suddenly on 
Bruce, as he pursued his way through 
the forest, alonc and unarmed. The 
knight would have spurred his horse 
forward, and avoided the cncounter, 
but he found himself snrrounded by 
the attendants; and the Countess 
herself riding up, and with gentle 
violence taking bold of his horse's 
rcins, reproached him in so swect a 
tone for his want of gallantry in flyiug 
from a Indy’s castic, that Brucc, ena- 
moured of her beauty, forgot the risk 
which he run, and su‘tered himself to 
be led away in a kind of triumph to 
Turnberry. Jie here remained for 
fifteen days, and the adycnture con- 
cluded, as inight have been anticipat. 
ed, by his privately cspousing the 
youtbful Couutess, without having 
obtained the concurrence of the King, 
or of any of her relations, Alexander 
ILL, however, although at first iudig- 
nant at this bold interference with 

the rights of the Crown, was a benc- 
volent prince, and ou the payment of 
alarge fendal fine, extended his for- 
givencss to Bruce.” 

When the future monarch of Scot- 
land was yet a minor, Earl Robert, fol- 
lowing his father’s example, to avoid 
doing homage to Baliol, resigned to his 
son the Earldom of Carrick, which 
he held in right of his wife, just then 
deceascd. ‘The youtbful Bruce, on 
obtaining the title and lands, immedi- 
ately sworc fealty to Baliol as his law- 
ful sovereign. His father shortly 
after retired to England, leaving the 
administration of the family estates of 
Annandale also in his hands. In 
1295, the same year in which the aged 
De Brus, the competitor, died, Ed- 
ward I. appointed Bruce the elder, 
the father of King Robert, Constable 
of tbe Castle of Cavlisle. In 1296, 
when Baliol, driven to resistance by 
the galling yoke which Edward cn- 
deavoured to force upon him, by at- 
tempting to cxcreise a jurisdietion in 
Scotish affairs, whicb uone of his pre- 
decessors had ever pretended to pos- 

| sess, revolted from his authority, and, 
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assisted by the Comyns, took up arms 
to assert his independence, Bruce 
the clder, relying ona proinisce of re- 
cciving the Crown from the English 
monarch, accompanied Edward's ex- 
pedition into Scotland, and with his 
party, which was numcrous and 
powerful, gave thcir assistance to the 
English king. Baliol, in consequence, 
seized upon the lordship of Annan- 
dale, and bestowed it on John Comyn, 
Earl of Buchan, who immediately tool: 
possession of the Castle of Lochma- 
ben. 

After the decisive battle of Dunbar, 
in which the Scotisb army was dc- 
feated, and Baliol compelled to sur- 
render the soverciguty, the elder 
Lruce reminded Edward of his pro- 
mise to bestow on him the vacant 
crown. “ What!” replied Edward 
contemptnously, “ have I nothing else 
to do than to conquer kingdoms for 
you?” After this, he seems to have 
retircd in disgust to his English es- 
tates. In 1297, Sir William Wallace, 
one of the greatest heroes of which 
the annals of any nation can boast, 
nobly stood forward as the defendcr 
of his country's freedom ; yet even his 
patriotic achievements failed to rouse 
Bruce from his inactivity. He even 
aecused Wallace of aspiring to the 
throne. 
1298, which concluded with the disas- 
trous battle of Falkirk, Bruce the 
cldcr appears to have accompanied 
the English monarch, and to have 
fought iu his service against his coun- 
trymen. After a gallant resistance, 
Wallace was compelled to retreat 
along the banks of the Carron, pur- 
sued by Bruce, at the head of the Gal. 
loway men, his vassals. Here a con- 
ferenee took place betwecn the two 
leaders, which ended iu Brnce’s re- 
solving to forsake the cause of Ed- 
ward. 

Hume relates that the intervicw 
was between Wallace and the younger 
Bruce; but Drummond, Lesly, Bu- 
ehanan, and others, state that it was 
the clder, The uudaunted Wallace 
upbraided Bruce as the mean hireling 
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ot 2 foreign master, who, to gratify 
his ambition, had sacrificed the wel- 
fare and independence of his native 
land. We urged him to assume the 
post to which he was entitled by his 
birth and fortune, and either deliver 
his country from the bondage and 
oppression of Edward, or glorionsly 
fall in asserting Her liberties. By 
Wallace's reproaches and remon.- 
strances, Bruce was melted into tears, 
and he swore to embrace the cause of 


; his oppressed country. At his death, 
| in 1304, he trausmitted his English 


estates to his son, the fnture King of 
Scotland, who was then thirty years 
of age; and, at-the same time, he be- 
queathed to him a nobler legacy, 
namely, that of atonement and true 


| patriotism, exhorting him, with his 


latest breath, to avenge the injnries 
of his suffering country, and to re- 
establish the independence of Scot- 
land. 

BRUCE, Roserrt Tre, King of 
Scotland, the restorer of the National 
Monarchy, eldest son of the preced- 
ing, was born at Turnberry Castle, in 
Carrick, March 21,1274. In his yonth, 
he was chicfly remarkable for his in- 
constancy of spirit, aud want of deci- 
sion of character, which some histo- 
rians attribute to caprice, and others 
to policy and sagacity. In 1296, when 
Edward held a parliament at Berwick 
for the scttlement of Scotland, Bruce, 
then Earl of Carrick, with the rest 
of the Scots nobility, renewed his 
oath of homage to the English mo- 
narch. In tbe succeeding year he 
repaired to Carlisle with his vassals, 
and swore fidelity to Edward. On 
his return to Annandale to avonch 
his truth, he made an inroad with his 
armed vassals npon the lands of Wil- 
liam Lord Douglas, Knight of Lid- 
desdale, who was then with Wallace ; 
and, after wasting them with fire and 
sword, carried off his wife and child- 
ren into Carrick. In a short time 
thereafter, however, he abandoned the 
cause of edward, and with his own 
vassals of Carrick, joined the party of 
Scotish leaders who were in arins for 
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the independence of their country. 
On the defeat of the Scots, a few 
months after at Irvine, Brnce made 
his peace with the English monarch, 
and consented to deliver his daugh- 
ter, Marjory, as a hostage for his 
loyalty. Tu the subsequent struggles 
of Wallace and his party, Bruce took 
no active part; but in 1298, when 
Edward entered Scotland with a for- 
midable army, accompanied by 
Bruce’s father, Bruce shut himsclf 
np in the Castle of Ayr, and main- 
tained a strict neutrality. After the 
defeat of Wallace at Falkirk, Edward 
was about to attack the Castle of Ayr, 
when young Bruce, dreading the con- 
sequences, razed it to the ground, 
and retired into the recesses of Car- 
rick. In 1299, when Wallace had re- 
signed the regency, Jolin Comyn of 
Badenoch, and Sir John Sonlis, were 
chosen governors of the kingdom. 
Soon afterwards, the Earl of Carrick, 
then only in his twenty-fifth year, 
was admitted to a sharc in the re- 
geucy. During almost five years, the 
new regents succeeded in maintain- 
ing their authority. In 1300 Edward 
again invaded Scotland, and laid waste 
the districts of Carrick and Annan- 
dale; but Brnce prudently avoided 
every act of retaliation. Previous 
to the victory gained by the Scots at 
Roslin in 1302, Brnce had surrender- 
ed himself to Sir John, the English 
wardeu of the western marches. in 
the three successive campaigns which 
took place previons to the final sub- 
jugation of Scotland, and the snbmis- 
sion of the Comyns in 1304, he con- 
tinued faithful to Edward, Although 
disappointed in obtaining the crown 
to which he had looked forward, he 
was treated by Edward with fayour 
and confidence, and consulted in the 
settlement of a new goverument for 
Scotland in 1305. Foiled, however, 
in the great object of his ambition, 
and roused by the prostrate and op- 
pressed condition of his country, 
Bruce now resolved to assert lis 
claims, and endeavour to restore li- 
berty aud independence to Scotland. 
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With this view he entered into a se- 
eret bond of association with William 
de Lamberton, Bishop of St Andrews, 
Primate of Scotlaud, and several of 
the nobility. Wis next object was 
to secure the support of Coinyn, who, 
being the nephew of Baliol, had the 
game claim to the throne as his uncle. 

At a conference which took place 
between the rivals at Stirling, Bruce, 
after lamenting the misery to which 
the kingdom was redueed, made to him 
this proposal :—“Support,” says he, 
“ny title to the throne, and I will 
give yon all my lands, or hestow on 
me your lands, mid I shall support 
your claim.” Comyn cheerfully ac- 
ceded to the former alternative, waiy- 
ing his own claims in favour of his 
rival. A formal bond was, in eonse- 
quence, drawu up and signed hy the 
parties. Bruce returned to Loudon, 
matters not heing yet matured suffi- 
ciently for open resistance to the 
English. Comyn, anxious to regain 
the favour of Edward, betrayed the 
plot to that monarch, and transmitted 
to him the agreement signed by 
Bruce. 

The King, cherishiug the design 
not only of seizing his person, but of 
involving him and his brothers in one 
comimou destruction, was so impru- 
dent as to discover his purpose to 
some of the nohles of his court. That 
very night the Earl of Gloueester, 
under pretence of repaying a loan, 
sent Bruce a purse of money and a 
pair of gilded spurs—a hint which the 
latter understood; and, accompanied 
by a single atteudant, he took horse 
and escaped with all speed into Scot- 
land. When near the Solway Sands, 
he suddeuly met a messeuger travel- 
ling alone, whom he recognised as a 
follower of Comyn. His suspicions 
were now awakened, and, slaying the 
courier, he possessed himself of his 
despatches, in which he found farther 
proofs of Comyn’s treachery, aceom- 
panied by a recominendation to Ed- 
ward to put his rival to iustant death, 
Bruce proceeded hastily on his jour- 
ney, and repairing to Dumfries, he 
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requested a private iuterview with 
Comyn, whieh was held February 4, 
1305, in the church of the Minorite 
Friars. At first the meeting was 
friendly, and the two harons walked 
up towards the high altar together. 
Bruce aceused his rival of haviug be- 
trayed their agreement to Edward. 
“Jt is a falseliood you utter,” said 
Comyn; and Bruce, without uttering 
a word, drew his dagger and stahbed 
him to the heart. Hastening in- 


stautly from the sacred spot, he re- | 


joined his atteudants, who were wait- 
ing for him without the church. 
Seeing hiin pale and agitated, they 
eagerly inquired the cause. “ I doubt 
T have slaiu the red Comyn,” was his 
answer. “You douht,” cried Sir 
Thomas Kirkpatrick, fiercely, “Is that 
a matter to he left to doubt? Use 
mak sicear;" and, rushing into the 
church with Sir James Lindesay and 
Sir Christopher Seton, they found the 
wounded man, and immediately de- 
spatched him, slayiug at the same time 
Sir Rohert Comyn, his hrother, who 
tried to defend him. Collecting all 
his followers around him, he rode to 
Lochmaben Castle, which was in the 
hands of his hrother Edward, where 
he held acousultation with his friends, 
who all assured him that his safety 
depended on his instantly asserting 
his right to the erown. He accord- 
ingly assembled his own vassals of 


Carrick and Annandale, and trans- {fF 


mitted letters to all his friends to 
join his standard without loss of time. 

Two months thereafter, March 27, 
he was crowued king at Scone. The 
regalia of Scotland, with the sacred 
stone, and the regal mantle, had heen 
carried off hy Edward in 1296; hut 
on this occasion the Bishop of Glas- 
gow furnished from his own ward- 
robe the rohes in which Bruce was 
arrayed ; he also presented to the new 
king a bauner embroidered with the 
aruis of Baliol, which he had conceal- 
ed in his treasury. A small eirclet 
of gold was placed hy the Bishop of 
St Andrews on his head; and Rohert 
the Bruce, sitting in the state chair 
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of tbe Abbot of Scone, received the 
homage of tbe few prelates and barons 
then assembled. The Earl of Fife, 
as the descendant of Macduff, pos- 
sessed tbe hereditary right of crown- 
ing the kings of Scotland. Duncan, 
the tben Earl, favoured the English 
interest, but his sister, lsabella, Coun- 
tess of Buchan, with singular bold- 
ness and enthusiasm, repaired to 
Scone, and, asserting the privilege of 
her ancestors, a second time crowned 
Bruce King of Scotland, two days 
after tbe former coronation had taken 
place. 

The news of the murder of 
Comyn reached Edward while resid- 
ing with his Court at Winchester, 
whither he had gone for the benefit 
of his health. He immediately no- 
minated the Earl of Pembroke Go- 
yernor of Scotland, ordered a new 
levy of troops, and, proceeding to 
London, helda solemn entertainment, 
in which his eldest son, the Prince of 
Wales, with 300 youths of the best 
families in England, received the ho- 
nour of knighthood; and with the 
king made a solemn vow instantly to 
depart for Scotland, and take no rest 
till the death of Comyn was avenged 
on Bruce, and a terrible punishment 
inflicted on his adherents. The Earl 
of Pembroke and Henry Percy having 
reached and fortified Perth, Bruce, 
with his small band of followers, ar- 
rived in the neighbourhood, and sent 
a challenge to Pembroke, whiose sis- 
ter was the widow of the Red Comyn, 
to come out and fight with him on 
the 18th of June. Pembroke return- 
ed for answer that the day was too 
far spent, but that he would meet 
him on the morrow, Satisfied with 
this assurance, Bruce retreated to the 
wood of Methven, where his little 
army was, towards the close of the 
day, unexpectedly attacked by Pem- 
broke. Wruce made a brave resist- 
ance, and after being four times 
unhorsed, was at last compelled, with 
about 400 of his followers, to retreat 
into the wilds of Athole. Mere he 
and his small band for some time led 
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the life of outlaws. Having received 
intelhgence that his youngest brother 
Nigel had arrived with his queen at 
Aberdeen, he proceeded there; and, 
on the advance of a superior body 
of the English, conducted them in 
safety into the mountainous district 
of Breadalbane, The adventures 
through which at this period the King 
and his followers passed, and the 
perils and privations which they en- 
dured, are more like the incidents of 
romance than the details of history. 
The Lord of Lorn, Alexander, chief 
of the Macdougalls, who had married 
the aunt of the Red Comyn, at the 
head of 1000 Highlanders, attacked 
the King at Dalry, near the head of 
Loch Tay, in a narrow defile, where 
Bruce’s cavairy had not room to act, 
and he was compelled to retreat, 
fighting to the last. Finding, his 
cause becoming every day more des- 
perate, he sent the queen and her 
ladies to Kildrummie Castle, under 
the charge of Nigel Bruce and the 
Earl of Athole; while he himself, 
with his remaining followers, amount- 
ing now only to about 200, resolved 
to force a passage to Kintyre, and 
escape from thence into the northern 
parts of Ireland. On arriving at the 
hanks of Loch Lomond, there ap- 
peared no mode of conveyance across 
the loch. After much search, Sir 
James Douglas discovered in a ereek 
a crazy little boat, by which they 
safcly got across. 

While engaged in the chase, a re- 
source to which they were driven for 
food, Brueoand his party accidentally 
inet with Maleolm Earl of Lennox, a 
staunch adherent of the King, who, 
pursued by the English, had also 
taken refuge there. By hisexertions 
the royal party were amply supplied 
with provisions, and enabled to rcach 
in safety the castle of Dunaverty in 
Kintyre, where they were hospitably 
received by Angus of Isla, tho Lord 
of Kintyre. After a stay of three 
days, the King embarked with a few 
of his most faithful adherents, and, 
after weathering a dreadful storm, 
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landed at the little island of Rachvinc, 
about four miles distant from the 
north coast of Ireland. On this 
small island he remained during the 
winter. 

In his absencc the English monarch 
procecded with unrelenting cruelty 
against his adherents in Scotland. 
Nigel Bruce, with those chiefs who 
had aided him in the defence of Kil- 
drummie Castle, which they were 
compelled to surrender, were hurried 
in chains to Berwick, and immcdiate- 
ly hanged. Many others of noble 
rank shared a similar fate. Even 
the female friends of Bruce did not 
escape King Edward's fury. The 
Queen, her daughtcr Marjory, and 
their attendants, having taken refuge 
in the sanctuary of St Duthac, in 
Ross-shire, were sacrilegiously seized 
| by the Earl of Ross, and committed 
to an English prison. The two sis- 
ters of Brucc were also imprisoned. 
The Conntcss of Buchan was sus- 


pended in a cage of wood and iron 
from onc of the onter turrets of the 
castle of Berwick, in which she re- 
mained for four years. 

Brnce's estatcs, both in England 
and Scotland, were confiseated, and 
he himself and all his adherents were 


solemnly excommunicated by the 
Pope’s legate at Carlisle. Of these 
dire national and personal misfor- 
tunes, the King, iu his island-rctreat, 
was happily ignorant; and he had so 
effectually eonccaled himself, that it 
was generally belicved that he was 
dead. On the approach of spring 
1307, Bruce, resolved to make onc 
more effort for the recovery of his 
rights, set sail for the Island of Arran, 
with thirty-three galleys and 300 men. 
He next madea descent upon Carrick ; 
and, surprising at midnight the Eng- 
lish troops in his own castle of Turn- 
berry, then held by the Lord Ienry 
Perey, he put nearly the whole garri- 
son to the sword. He now ravaged 
the neighbouring country, and levicd 
the rents of his hereditary lands, 
while mauy of his vassals flocked to 
his standard. 
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Meantime, an English force of 1000 jf 
strong, being raised in Northumber- | 
land, advanced into Ayrshive, and, 
nnable to oppose it, Bruce retired 
into the monntainons districts of || 
Carrick. Percy soon after cvacnated | 
Turnberry Castle, and returned to 
England. This suecess was eounter- 
balanced by the miscarriage of his 
brothers, Thomas and Alexander | 
Bruce, who, with 700 men, attcmpt- [ff 
ing a descent at Loch Ryan, in Gallo- } 
way, were attacked by Duncan Mac- | 
dowall, a Celtic chief, and almost all 
cut to pieces. The two brothers | 
being taken prisoncrs, were convcyed 
to Carlisle and executed. 

While English reinforcements con- 
tinucd to pour into Scotlaud from all 
quarters, Bruce, shut up in the fast- 
nesses of Carrick, found himself with } 
only sixty men, the remaindcr having 
deserted him in the belief that his 
cause was hopcless. Beset on cvery 
side by the English, he was also ex- 
posed to danger from private trea- 
ehery ; and his escapes werc often al- 
most miraculous. Among the most in- 
yetcrate of his foes were the men of | 
Galloway, who, hoping to effect his de- 
struction and that of all his followers, | 
collecetcd about 200 men, and, accom- | 
panied by bloodhouuds, came to at- 
tack his encampment, which was | 
defended in the rear by a rypid monn- | 
tain stream, whose banks were steep 
and covered with wood. Bruce re- 
ecived timely notice of his danger, 
and crossing the stream at night, 
withdrew his men to a swampy level | 
at a short distance from the rivulet, 
which had only one narrow ford, over 
which the enemy must necessarily 
pass. Commaudiug his soldiers to 
remain quict and keep a strict watch, 
he and two followers went forward 
to reconnoitre. The pathway which 
led to the ford could allow only one | 
man at a time to advance through it. 
The yell of a bloodhound in the dis- 
tance told him of the approach of his 
cncmies; and in ashort space he per- 
ceived, by the light of the moon, the 
Galloway men on horseback on the 
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opposite bank. 
the ford, and one by one began to 
make their appearance up the path to 
the spot where the King stood, calmly 
awaiting their comiug. On first seeing 
them, he had sent off his attendants to 
order his soldiers to advanee instaut- 
ly to his relief. The foremost of 
his foes rode boldly forward to attack 
the solitary individual who was thus 
hardy enough to dispute the passage ; 
when a thrnst of Bruce’s spear laid 
him dead ou the spot. The nextand 
the next shared the same fate, and as 
each fell, Bruce, with his short dag- 
ger, stabbed their horses; and the 
dead bodies formed a sort of rampart 
agaiust the others. At length, the 
loud shout of the King’s followers, 
advancing to the rescue, with Sir 
Gilbert de la Haye at their head, 
warued the enemy to retire, after sus- 
taining a loss of fourteen men. 
Bruce was shortly afterwards rejoined 
by Sir James Douglas, but his whole 
foree at this time did not exceed in all 
four hundred men, with which he 
resolved to meet the Earl of Pem- 
broke, and his old enemy John of 
Lorn, who, with a superior army of 
English cavalry and savage High- 
landers, were advancing against him. 
Being attacked by the English in 
front, and at the same time the men of 
Lorn in the rear, Bruce’s little hand 
suddenly divided into small parties, 
and fied in separate direetions. Lorn 
bad with him a bloodhound which 
had once belonged to Bruce himself, 
and whieh being now let loose, singled 
out his master’s footsteps, and fol- 
lowved on his track; until, eoming to 
a running stream, the King, who was 
accompanied ouly by a single follower, 
pluaged into the water, and turning 
with his companion into the adjoin- 
ing thieket, eontinued his retreat in 
safety. Waving regained the place 
agreed upon as the rendezvons of his 
followers, that night the advanced 
post of the Enghsh was surprised by 
Bruce, and upwards ofa hundred pnt 
to the sword. The Earl of Pembroke 
in consequence retired to Carlisle., 
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They soon passed | 


Bruee now ventured down upon — 
the low eountry, aud redneed the 
distriets of Kyle, Carriek, and Cun- 
ningham. Having reecived a rein- 
foreement from Ergliand, the Earl of 
Pembroke again advanced into Ayr- 
shire at the head of 3000 meu, princi- 
pally eavalry, and was met, May 10, 1307, 
by Bruce at Loudon Hill, with only six 
hundred men, when the English sus- 
tained a total defeat. It was here 
that Bruce first learned that great 
lesson in warfare, whieh now forms 
oue of the most efficient features of 
modern strategy, namely, that a firm 
unfiineling infantry, drawn up in 
square, ean suceessfully resist the 
encounter of mounted troopers; and 
this sceret it was the more important 
for him to know, as the Euglish ex- 
celled in cavalry. Three days after, 
Bruee encountered Ralph Monther- 
mer, Earl of Gloucester, and defeated 
him with great slaughter. These 
suecesses SO animated the Seots, that 
they flocked from all quarters to the 
national standard, 

Edward I. at this time lay upon his 
deathbed at Carlisle ; but, roused by 
intelligence of the repeated victories 
gained by Bruec, whom he thought 
dead, and Seotland totally subdued, he 
summoned the whole foree of his 
kingdom to assemble; and, hanging 
up his litter in whieh he had hitherto 
accompanied his troops ahove the 
high altar of the eathedral of Carlisle, 
he mounted lis war-horse, and at- 
tempted to lead his army northward, 
But the hand of death was upon him. 
In four days he had only advaneed 
six miles, and he expired at Burgh- 
upon-Sands, an obseure village on the 
Borders, July 7, 1307, in the 69th year 
of his age, and the 35th of his reign. 
With his last breath he directed that 
his heart should be sent to Jerusalem, 
and that his skeleton, after the flesh 
liad been boiled from the bones, 
should be carried at the head of the 
army, to frighten the Scots into sub- 
jection, IMédward II. soleinily swore | 
to observe the dying requests of his — 
father, but he performed ucither—the | 
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deceased monarch being buried, with 
his heart cntire, and his bones un- 
boiled, at Westminster. The new 
king marehed as far as Cumnock in 
Ayrsbire, appointed the Earl of Pem- 
broke guardian of the kingdom, aud 
then hurried baek to London. 

Bruee now made an expedition in- 
to the north of Scotland, and brought 
under his dominion the territories of 
Argyle, and afterwards took the for- 
tresses of Inverness, Forfar, and Bre- 
ehin. Condueting his army iuto 
Buchan, the country of the Comyns, 
he wasted the Jand with fire and 
sword, and nearly depopulated the 
district. He soon after stormed and 
demolished the Castle of Aberdecn, 
which was held by an English garri- 
son. In the meantime, Sir James 
Douglas was not idle. For the third 
time he took his own Castle of Doug- 
las, and reduced the whole forest of 
Selkirk, besides Douglasdale and Jed- 
burgh, to the subjection of Bruce. 
Bruec and his army next attacked 
and defeated the Lord of Lorn at the 
Pass of Brandir, in the Western Tigh- 
lands, and gave up his eountry to 
plunder. The Lord of Lorn having 
taken refuge in the Castle of Dun. 
staffnage, was besieged in that for- 
tress and eompelled to surrender, 
when he swore fealty to the eon- 
queror. 

Iu February 1309, the elergy of 
Scotland met in a provineial ecouneil 
at Dundee, and issued a declaration 
that the Seotish nation had eliosen 
for their king Robert the Bruee, 
who, through lis father and grand- 
father, possessed an undonbted right 
to the throue; and that they willingly 
did homage to him as their sovereign. 
Edward H., harassed by the dissen. 
sious of his nobility, found it neees- 
sary to agree to a trnee, which, 
though only of short duratiou, ena- 
bled Bruee to consolidate his power, 
aud eomplete his preparations for tlie 
invasion of Eugland. He accordingly 
advaneed into Dnvrham, laying waste 
the eountry with fire and sword, and 
giving up the whole district to the 
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unbridled licence of the soldiery. In 
the same year, Edward, in his turn, 
with an immense army, invaded Scot- 
laud, and proceeded as far as Edin- 
burgh, but the winter approaeliing, 
and finding that the Scots had re. 
moved all their provisions into the 
mountain fastnesses, he was eompel- 
led ingloriously to retreat to Berwick- 
upon-T'weed, After this the Seots, 
now inured to conquest, again and 
again broke into England, ravaging 
the country, and driving hoime the 
floeks and herds of their enemies, 
At one period Edward sent his fa- 
yourite Gaveston, Earl of Cornwall, 
with an army into Seotland, but that 
donghty eommander was not the 
most likely persou to vanquish Ro- 
bert the Bruee and his hardy Scots. 
The town of Perth, one of tlie chief 
garrisons of the English in Scotland, 
was soon afterwards gallantly storm- 
ed, the King himself being the first 
person who scaled the walls. In 
harvest 1312, Bruee again invaded 
England; and several towns, among 
whieh were Hexham and Corbrigg, 
were given to the flames. Although 
repulsed in their assaults on Carlisle 
and Berwiek, the Seots only consent- 
ed to atruee by the immediate pay- 
nieut of a large sum of money by the 
elergy and inhabitants of Durham, 
Northumberland, Cumberland, aud 
Westmoreland. The Castle of Linlith- 
gow wastaken by acountryman, named 
William Binuoek, or Bunnoek, who, 
eoncealing eight men in a load of hay, 
with several more lying in ambusl1 in 
the eopsewood near the Castle gate, 
surprised that strong fortress, and 
put the whole of the English to the 
sword. The strong border fortress 
of Roxburgh was also eaptured by 
Sir James Douglas, aud, about the 
same time, the Castle of Edinburgh, 
whieh, from its situation, was con- 
sidered nearly impregnable, fell into 
the hands of Randolph, the sou of 
Isabel Bruce, the King’s sister. In 
the same year, nearly all the for- 
tresses in the kingdom, remaining in 
the possession of the English, were 
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taken, one after the other, by the 
Seots. Bruce himself had led an ex- 
pedition against the Isle of Man, 
whieh, after having expelled the 
powerful sept of the Mae Dowalls, his 
inveterate enemies, he redueed to his 
sway. On his return home in the 
autumn of 1313, he found that his 
brother, Edward Bruce, was eugaged 
in the siege of the Castle of Stirling, 
which was held by Sir Phibp Mow- 
bray for the English. Mowbray gal- 
lantly defended it tov some time, but 
as the garrisou began to sufter from 
famine, he prevailed on Edward Bruee 
to agree to a treaty, by whieh he 
hound himself to surreuder the Cas- 
tle, if it was not relieved by an English 
army before the 24th of June in the 
ensuing year. This agreement the 
King of Seotland heard of with dis- 
pleasure; nevertheless, as the honour 
of his brother was pledged, he re- 
solvedto abide byit. King Edward, 
on his part, roused himself from the 
lethargy into whieb he had fallen. 
He reconciled himself for the time to 
his nobles, and summoned all his 
barons and fiet'’s, not ouly in England, 
but in Ireland and Wales, to aid him 
with all their followers; and he ap- 
pointed the town of Berwiek-upou- 
Tweed to be the rendezvous of the 
' forces, on the 1]th June. The troops 
eolleetcd there that day amounted, at 
the lowest calculation, to 100.000 inen, 
the most numerous and best appoint- 
el] ariuy that had ever advanced 
| against Seotland. Of these 40,000 
were cavalry, 3000 of whom were 
armed, from head to foot, in plate and 
mail. To this foree Bruee eouhl 
ouly oppose an army of 30,000 nen; 
but these were hardy, brave, and 
experienced troops, led by the first 
warrior of his age, and burning to 
avenge the wrongs of their eountry. 
The camp-followers, baggage-drivers, 
sutlers, &c., amonnted to about 15,000 
more; and these, though useless in 
the field of battle, were destined to 
perform a signal service in the ap- 
proaching struggle. Bruce judi- 
eivusly ehose his ground at Bannock- 
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burn, within four miles of Stirling. 
On his left, where the ground was 
bare and open, and favourable for the 
movenients of cavalry, he caused pa- 
rallel rows of pits to be dug, each 
about a foot in hreadth, and about 
three feet deep, whieh, after having 
sharp-pointed stakes plaeed in them, 
were earefully eovcred over witli sod. 
His brother Edward Bruce, his ne- 
phew Randolph, Earl of Moray, Wal- 
ter, the High Steward of Seotland, 
and Sir James Douglas, were the 
leaders of the prineipal divisions. 
The King himself took the command 
of the reserve, eonsisting chiefly of 
his own vassals of Carriek, and the 
men of Argyle, Kintyre, and the Isles, 
The battle of Bannockburn was 
fought on the 24th of Juue 1314. 

At the moment when the English, 
vigorously attaeked by Bruce himself 
at the head of the reserve, seconded 
by the divisions under Mdward Bruce, 
Randolphand Sir James Donglas were, 
throughout their whole line, thrown 
into confusion, the waggoners, sump- 
ter-hoys, and followers of the eamp, 
haying formed themselves into squad- 
rons, with sheets, blankets, &c. fixed 
upon poles, to look like military ban- 
ners, suddenly appeared on the sum- 
mit of the Gillieshill, aud at once de- 
eided the fortune of the day. The 
already dispirited English, supposing 
thein to be a fresh army eome to the 
assistanee of the Scots, threw down 
their arms, and fled in all directions. 
Thirty thousand English were left 
dead upon tbe field; andamong them 
were two hundred knigits and seven 
hundred esquires. Twenty-seven of 
the noblest barous of England were 
laid with their banners in the dust. 
The Earl of Gloneester, the brave Sir 
Giles d’Argentiue, Sir Robert Clif- 
ford, and Sir Edward Mauley, Senes- 
chal of Mngland, were among the slain, 
King Edward himself only cseaped by 
the flectness of his horse. Suelk was 
the moral effeet of this memorable 
victory, that, according to Walsing- 
ham, a contemporary Jinglish histo- 
rian, at this time a hundred of his 




















































countrymen would have fled from thie 
face of two or three Seotsmen. The 
day after the battle, the Castle of Stir- 
ling surrendered, and Sir Philip Mow- 
bray entered into the seryiee of Seot- 
Jand. The Earl of Hereford, who 
had taken refuge in the Castle of 
Bothwell, was soon obliged to yield 
himself prisoner. For this nobleman, 
the wife, sister, aud daughter of 
Bruce, with Wishart, Bishop of Glas- 
fow, and the young Earl of Mar, were 
exchanged by the English, and re- 
stored to their country- Three times 
within thesame year did the victorious 
Scots invade England, ravagiug the 
distriets through whieh they passed, 
and returning liome ladeu with spoil. 

The Irish of Ulster having solicited 
aid from the King of Scots, Edward 
Bruce passed over to that country, 
whither he was soon followed by the 
King hiuiself, who, after defeating thie 
Anglo-Irish, under the Baron of Clare, 
returned home in safety, leaving his 
brother to pursue his projeets of eon- 
quest, till his defeat aud death in the 
battle at Dundalk iu 1318. In the 
meautime, the war with England was 
renewed, but the events eounected 
with it belong rather to history tlian 
to the personal details of Bruee’s life. 
Baffled in all his attempts against the 
Scots, Edward IL. procured from the 
Pope, John XXII, a bull, eommaud- 
ing a truee for two years between 
Scotlandand England. Two Cardinals 
were entrusted with this mission, and 
they also reeeived private authority 
from the Pope to exeommuuieate the 
King of Seotland, and whomsoever 
else they thought fit, if neeessary. 
The Cardiuals, on their arrival in 
England, sent two messengers into 
Seotland, to convey the apostolic man- 
date. Bruee listened with attention 
to the Pope’s message ; but wheu tle 
letters sealed and addressed “ Robert 
Bruce, Governor of Seotland,” were 
presented to him, he firmly but re- 
speetfully declined to reeeive them. 
“ These epistles,” he said, “ I may not 
open or read. Among my barons 
there are many of the name of Rebert 
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Bruee, and some of them may have a 
share in the government of Scot- 


intended for one of them—they ean- 
not be for me, for I am King of 
Seotland!" The nuncios attempted 
to excuse the omission, by saying, 
that “ the lfoly Church was not wont, 
during the dependenee of a eontro- 
yersy, to say or do aught whieli night 
prejudiee the claims of either con- 
teuding party.” The reply of the 
king, the nuneios, with all their so- 
phistry, found it impossible to answer, 
“ Sinee tlien,” said he, “my spiritual 
father and my holy mother would not 
prejidiee the eause of my adversary 
by bestowiug on me the title of King 
during the dependence of the contro- 
versy, they ought uot to have pre- 
judieed my eause by withdrawing 
that title from me. It seems that my 
pareuts are partial to their English 
son! fad you,” he added with dig- 
nity, “presumed to present letters 
with sueh an address to any other 
sovereigu prince, you might perhaps 
have been answered more harshly ; 
but I reverence you as the messen- 
gers of the Holy See.” The disap- 
pointed nuneios returned to England, 
upou which the eardinals sent a 
priest, named Adam Newton, to Scot- 
land, to proelaim the papal truce. 
Vie found Bruee eneamped with his 
army in a wood near Old Cambus, 
preparing for the assault of Berwiek, 
which still remained in possessiou of 
the English. On demanding to see 
the King, he was ordered to give 
what Jetters he had to the King’s 
Senesehai, who would deliver tlem 
to his master. These, addressed as 
before, were instantly returned to 
him unopened, with a message from 
Bruee that “he would listen to no 
bulls until he was treated as King of 
Seotland, and had made himself mas- 
ter of Berwick.” The mouk was re- 
fused a safe eonduet home, and, on 
the road to Berwiek, he was attacked 
by four outlaws, who tore and seat- 
tered to the winds his papers and 
eredentials, plundered him of his bull 


land. These letters may possibly be | 
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and tbe greater part of his clothes, 
and left him to fiud his way as best he 
could. 

Berwick shortly afterwards fell 
into Bruce's hands, and, in the 
spring of 1318, the Scotish army in- 
vaded England by Northumberland, 
and took several castles, returning 
home, “driving their prisoners like 
flocks of sheep before them.” Re- 
solved to recover Berwick, Edward 
I1., on the 24th of July 1319, invested 
the town by land and sca, but was 
unsuccessful in all his attacks. Doug- 
las, to create a diversion, invaded 
England, and, September 20, defeated 
a large army of priests and rustics 
under the Archbishop of York, at 
Mitton, on the river Swale. On ac- 
count of the great number of eccle- 

' siastics who fell, this battle is known 

in history as “the Chapter of Mit- 
ton.” The siege of Berwick was in 
consequence raised; and the English 
King attempted in vain to intercept 
tbe Scotish army on their homeward 
march. Bruce having been, at the 
instigation of Edward, excommuni- 
cated by the Pope, the Estates of tbe 
kingdom, April 6, 1320, transmitted a 
Spirited manifesto to his Holiness, 
which caused bim to recommend to 
Edward pacific measures, to which 
that ill-fated monarch would not 
hearken. He Icd a great army into 
Seotland as far as Edinburgh, but 
Bruce having laid waste the whole 
country to tbe Frith of Forth, his 
soldiers were in danger of perishing 
for want of provisions. <A solitary 
lame hull, which they picked up at 
Tranent, was all the prey that they 
could secure in their march. “Is 
that all yc have got?” said the Earl 
de Warenne to the foragers as he 
cyed the sorry animal: “ By my faith, 
I never saw beefso dcar!” Edward 
was compelled to retreat, and on their 
way back to England, his half-famish- 
ed soldiers in revenge burned the 
monasteries of Dryhurgh and Mcl- 

| rose, after plundcring the shrines, 
and murdering the monks. 

| Bruce himself, subsequently, at the 
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head of an army, invaded Englaud, 
and after besieging Norliam Castle, 
defeated Edward once more at Diland 
Abbey, in Yorkshire. A truce was 
in consequence ratitied between the 
two kingdoms at Berwick, June 7, 
1323, to last for thirteen years. Bruce 
was now anxious to be reconciled to 
the Pope, and accordingly despatched 
Randolph to Rome fer the purpose, 
when his Holiness agrced not to re- 
new his former censures. On the 
accession of Edward IIL., in 1327, to 
the. English throne, hostilities be- 
tween the two kingdoms almost imme- 
diately recommenced; but the Scots 
being again successful, the English 
government were at last convinced 
of tbe necessity of agrecing to a per- 
manent peace. After several meet- 
ings of the Commissioners of both 
countries, the treaty was finally rati- 
fied in a parliament held at North- 
ampton, Mareh 4, 1328; the prin- 
cipal articles of which were the re- 
cognition of the iudependence of 
Scotland, and of Bruce's title to the 
tbrone, and the marriage of Joanna, 
sister of the King of England, to 
David, the son and heir ofthe King of 
Scots. Bruce’s glorious career was 
now drawing to a close. This last 
act was a fitting consummation of 
his labours. He had achicved liberty, 
independence, and peace for his coun- 
try, the three greatest blessings he 
could bequeath to it, and he now pre- 
pared to departin peace. The hard- 
ships and sufferings which he had en- 
dured had reduced his once strong 
coustitution, and he became sorely 
afilicted with a disease in his blood, 
called a leprosy, which brought on 
premature old age. The two last 
years of his life were spent in compa- 
rative seclusion, in a castle at Car- 
dross, on the northern shore of the 
Frith of Clyde, where he devoted his 
time principally to the building of 
ships, and to aquatic and fishing cx- 
cursions, hawking, and other sports. 
He was very charitable to tho poor, 
and kind and courtcous to all wbo 
approached him. It is also known 
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that, among other animals, he kept a 
tame lion beside him, of whieh he 
was very fond. He contemplated the 
approach of death with ealmness and 
resignation. The only thought that 
troubled him in his dying hours was, 
that he was still under the exeommu- 
nication of the Chureh; and to make 
all the reparation in his power, he 
commissioned Sir James Douglas to 
carry his heart to Palestine, and bury 
it in the holy city. This great ino- 
narch, uuqnestionably the greatest of 
the Seotish kings, expired June 7, 
1329, in the 55th year of his age, and 
93d of his reign. His heart was ex- 
traeted and embalmed, and delivered 
over to Donglas, who was killed 
fighting against the Moors in Spain, 
and the saered relic of Bruce, with 
the body of its devoted ehaimpion, 
were brought home, and buried in 
the monastery of Melrose. Bruce's 
body was interred in the Abbey 
Chureh of Dunfermline, where, in 
elearing the foundations for a third 
ehurch on the same spot, his bones 
were discovered in 1818. King Ro- 
bert the Bruee was twiee married ; 
first to Isabella, daughter of Donald, 
teuth Earl of Mar, by whom he had 
one daughter, Marjory, the wife of 
Walter the High Steward, whose son 
was afterwards Robert II.; and, se- 
eondly, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Aymer de Burgh, Earl of Ulster, by 
whom he had David, who sueceeded 
him, and two daughters. 

BRUCE, Rosert, an eminent mi- 
nister of the Church of Seotland, was 
bornin 1554. Hewas the sceond son of 
Alexander Bruce of Airth, in the coun- 
ty of Stirling, by Janet, daughter of 
Sir Alexander, fifth Lord Livingston, 
and Agnes, daughter of the second 
Karl of Morton. By descent, he was 
a collateral relation of his great name- 
sake Robert the Bruee, and aneestor 
at the sixth remove of the Abyssinian 
traveller, who inherited many of his 
most distinguishing qualities both in 
person and eharacter, Intended for 

| the law, he was sent to Paris, where 
, he stndied the priuciples of Roman 
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jurisprudenee; and after eompleting 
his edneation at the University of || 
Edinbnrgh, he condueted for some 
time his father's affairs before the 


Court of Session. Althongh, incom- |} 


pliance with the corrupt system of 


those days, his father had seeured for }} 


hima Judgeship hy patent, he prefer- 
red entering the ehureh, contrary to jf 


the wishes of his family; and,in conse. #f 
qnenee, was deprived of the estate of j} 
Kinnaird, in which he had been in- 
He stndied theology at the 
University of St Andrews, where An- jf 
drew Melville was Divinity Professor. i} 
In July 1587 he aceompauied Melville } 
to Edinburgh, being recommended 
by him to the General Assembly as a 
fit person to sueeeed the deceased Mr 
James Lawson, the suceessor of John 
Knox. After preaching for some 
time, and receiving a eall from the 
people, he accepted the charge. On f 
the 6th of February thereafter, he was | 
chosen Moderator of an extraordinary 
meeting of the Gencral Assembly, 
ealled to eonsider the means of de- 
fence against the threatened invasion 
of the Spanish Armada. 

In Oetober 1589, when James VL, jf 
who both respected and feared him, 
sailed to Denmark to hring home his 
Qneen, Bruce was appointed of the 
Privy Council, and desired to take 
cognizanee of the affairs of the coun- 
try, and the proceedings of the Coun- 
cil. It was on this oecasion that the |] 
King declared to him that he had |f 
more confidenee in him and the other | 
ministers of Edinburgh than in the 
whole of his nobles. In May 1590 
the King retnrned with his Qneen, 
when Bruee received the thanks of 
his Majesty for his conduct in keep- 
ing his subjeets quiet during his ab- 
senee. At the eoronation of the 
Queen, on the 17th May, he had the '7) 
honour of plaeing the erown on her |] 
head. In the ensuing Jnne, Bruce » 
married Margaret, daughter of Doug- | 
las, Laird of Parkhead, when his 
father restored to him his inheri- | 
tance of Kinnaird, His father-in-law, 
Douglas, some years afterwards, be- 
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eame known in history as the assassin 
of James Stuart, Earl of Arran, the 
favourite of King James. Next to 
Melville, Bruee had the greatest in- 
fiuence in the Church, and the King, 
kuowing his power over the people, 
frequently consulted him on state 
matters. It is related by Maxwell, 
Bishop of Ross, in the Burden of 
Issachar, printed in 1646, that when 
the King wished to pardon and reeall 
the three Catholie Earls, Huntly, An- 
gus, and Errol, who had been banish- 
ed the kingdom for intriguing with 
the Duke ot Parma, and tbe King of 
Spain, he endeavoured to obtain the 
consent of Master Robert Bruce, who, 
fearing doubtless tbat the great in- 
flnenee of Huntly would be exerted 
against the Protestant cause in Seot- 
land, said, “ Sir, yon may pardon An- 
gus and Errol, and reeall them, but 
it is not fit, nor will yon ever obtain 
my consent, to pardon or reeall Hunt- 
ly.” And the King was obliged for 
the time to submit. Bruee, inflexible 
in his adherence to the principles of 
Presbyterianism, zealously opposed 
all the King’s efforts in favour of 
Episcopacy. 

On the ith December 1596, a 
tumult took place at Edinburgh in 
consequenee of the proceedings of 
the King against the frieuds of the 
Chnreh, whieh his Majesty took ad- 
vantage of, to effect a ehange in the 
constitution of tle Chureh. Bruce 
was obliged on this oveasion to take 
refuge in England. After some 
months, he obtained permission to 
return, when he officiated for a time 
in private houses. In May 1598 he 
was admitted to the Little Kirk at 
Edinburgh. At first lle refused the 
imposition of hands, not thinking it 
required in ordination; but he ulti- 
mately consented to aceept of it as a 
eeremony of entry only. Im August 
1600 the Gowrie Conspiracy took 
place, and Bruee, being one of those 
who entertained doubts as to the 
treason of the Ruthvens, refused to 
offer up thanks in his pulpit for the 
King’s deliveranee, and, in eonse- 
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quence, he aud three of his reeusant 
brethreu were prohibited from preach- 
ing in tbe kingdom under pain of 
death. After spending some time as 

a prisoner in the town of Airth, Bruce 

sailed from Queensferry at midnight 

of the 5th of November for Dieppe in 

Normandy, where he arrived in five 

days. At the moment of his em- 

barkation, a luminous glow spread | 
itself over the heavens in an uuusually | 
brilliant manner, which the people 

imputed to the divine approbation of 

his conduct. In 160{ he received | 
permission to return to Seotland, ! 
though he still refused to proclaim 

Gowric’s treason from the pulpit, 

saying he was not persuaded of it. 

He afterwards had two interviews 

with James, the seeond at the mo- 

ment when his Majesty was setting 

ont for England, but thongb very 

well received, there was nothing said 

of his being restored to his charge in 

Edinburgh, and his ehureh was de- 

elared vacant by the General Assem- 

bly. 

In 1605 he was ordered to pro- 
eeed to Iuveruess, where he remained 
for eight years, preaching every Sun- 
day forenoon aud Wednesday after- | 
noon, In August 1613, at tbe soliei- 
tation of his son, he reecived permis- 
sion to return to Kinnaird. After- 
wards he obtaiued leave fromthe Privy 
Couneil to retire to another house he 
had at Monkland; but, iu consequence 
of his preaching to those wlio eame to 
hear him, he was, at the imstance of 
the Bishop of Glasgow, obliged to 
return to Kinnaird. In 1621, when 
the Scots Parliament was about to 
ratify the celebrated Articles of Perth, 

3ruee ventured to appear in Idiu- 
burgh, ou which the Bishops entered 
a coinplaiut before the Council, and 
he was eommitted to Edinburgh Cas- 
tle, where he lay for several months, 
after which he was again banished to 
Miverness. The Couneil wrote to 
the King interceding for hin to re- 
Inain at his own house till the winter 
was past, but his Majesty hearing of 
the crowds that floeked to hear hii, 
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returned for answer, “ We will have 
no more Popish pilgrimages to Kin- 
naird, he shall go to Inverness.” Le 
remained there till the death of James 
in 1625, wheu he was permitted once 
more to reside at his own house, and 
allowed for a short time to preach in 
some of the parish churches round 
Edinburgh. In 1629 Charles I. wrote 
to the Council to restrict him to Kin- 
naird, and to two miles avonud it. 
The churcli of Larbert, which was 
within his limits, having been ne- 
glected, and left without a minister 
by tho Bishops, ho not ouly repaired 
it, but preached there every Sunday 
to large audieuccs. Amongst others 
who camo to hear him was tho ccle- 
brated ‘Alexander Henderson, mini- 
ster of Leuchars in Fife, who, by ono 
of his sermons on John x. 1, was 
converted from episcopacy, and after- 
wards had the merit of restoring 
Preshyterianism to its former supre- 
-{] macy. Bruce died August 13, 1631. 

BRUNTON, Mrs Mary, an inge- 
nious Novelist, the only daughtcr of 
Colonel Thomas Balfour of Elwick, 
was born in the Island of Burrs, in 
Orkney, November 1, 1778. Her mo- 
ther was Frances, only daughter of 
Colonel Ligonier of the 13th Dragoons, 
and niece of Field-Marshal the Earl 
of Ligonier, to whose charge she had 
early heen left an orphan. Under her 
mother’s care, she became 4 consi- 
derable proficient in music, and an 
excclilent French and Italian scholar. 
While yet young, she evinced a stroug 
partiality for the perusal of works of 
poetry and fiction. In her sixtcenth 
year the charge of her father’s house- 
hold devolved upon her, and from 
that period till her twentieth year, 
she had little leisure for self-improve- 
ment. When she was only twenty, 
shemarried the Rev. Alexander Brun- 
ton, then minister of the parish of 
Bolton, near Haddingtou, now D. D., 
Professor of Oriental Languages in 
the University of Edinburgh, and one 
of the ministers of the Tron Church 
| of that city. In the quiet of a Scotish 
' manse, Mrs Brunton’s taste for books 
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returned in all its strength, and, un- 
der the direction of her husband, she 
pursued a courso of reading not only 
in criticism and thc belles lettres, but | 
in philosophy and history. 
acquired some knowledge of the Ger- 
nan language, and taught herself to 
draw. 
inclination for composition, that the 
mere writing of a letter was irksome 
to hier. 


her husband to Edinburgh, she ac- ! 
companied him; and her circle of ac- 
quaintauces being now widened, she 
mingled moro with people of talent 
and distiuction in Hterature than she I} 
had had the opportunity of doing in |} 


husband, that Mrs Brunton begau the } 


Bru |f 


She also 


At this time she felt so littlo 


In autumn 1803, on the removal of | 


East Lothian. It was chiefly for the 
employment of accidental intervals of 
leisure, as we are informed by her 


writing of Self-Control; 2 consider- jf 
able part of the first volume of whieh 
was finished before she informed her 
husband of her project. This work 
was published at Edinhurgh in 1811, 
in two volumes; it was dedicated to | 
Miss Joanna Baillie, and its success }] 
was so complete, that it had not been 
out ahove 2 month when a second 
edition was called for. The faults of 
the book were great; but, as a first | 
appearance, it was a most promising 
performance. The beauty and cor- | 
rectness of the style, the acuteness of 
ohservation, the discrimination of cha- 
racter, and the loftiness of sentiment 
which it displayed, were universally 
acknowledged. The work was pub- 
lished anonymously. 1n December 
1814 appeared, “ Discipline,” in three 
yolumes; the reception of which was | 
more favourable than the author het- 
self had anticipated. She afterwards 
designed a collection of short narra- 
tives, under the title of Domestic 
Tales. The first of these, “The Run- 
away,” was to contain the story of 2 
truant hoy, whose hardships should 
teach him the value of home; with 
which she wished to blend some ac- 
count of the peculiar manners of 
Orkney. While arvanging her plans ~ 
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the story of “ Emmeline,” the object 
of which was to show how little chanee 
there is of happiness when a divorced 
This Tale 


wife marries her seducer. 
she did not live to finish. 
In the summer of 1818, Mrs Brun- 


ton had the prospect of being for the 
first time a mother; but a strong im. 
\ 
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for this series of Tales, she commenced 


pression had taken possession of her 
mind, that her confinement was to 
prove fatal. Under tbis belief she 
made every preparation for death, 
with the same tranquillity as if she 
had been making arrangements for a 
short absence fromhome. Theclothes 
in which she was laid in the grave 
were selected by herself; she herself 
had chosen and labelled some tokens 
of remembrance for her more inti- 
mate friends; and she even drew up 
in her own hand+riting a list of the 
persons to whom she wished intima- 
tions of her death to be sent. But 
these gloomy anticipations, though so 
deeply fixed, neither shook her forti- 
tude nor diminished her cheerfulness. 
They altered neither her wish to live, 
nor the ardour with which she pre- 
pared to mect the duties of returning 
health, if returning health was to be 
her portion. Her forebodings proved 
only too well-founded. After giving 
birth to a still-born son, on the 7th of 
Deeember, and recovering for a few 
days with a rapidity beyond the hopes 
of her medical attendants, she was at- 
tacked with fever, which advanced 
with fatal violence, terminating her 
valuable life on December 19, 1818, in 
the forty-first year of her age. Inthe 
spring of 1819 the unfinished Tale of 
Emmeline, with some extracts from 
her correspondence, and other pieces, 
was published by her husband, who 
prefixed a bricf but elegant and af- 
fecting Memoir of her Life, to which 

wo are indebted for these details. 
BRUNTON, Grorar, a miscellane- 
ous writer, the eldest son of a highly 
respectable citizen of Edinburgh, 
was born in that city, January 31, 
1799. He received the rudiments of 
| his classical education at the Ca- 
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nongate High Sehool, an institution 
now diseontinued. Having adopted 
the legal profession, he became in 183] 
an advoeate's first clerk, which en- 
titled him to practise as a Solicitor be- 
fore the Supreme Courts of Scotland. 
The bent of his genius, however, was 
towards literary pursuits. He wrote 
several articles, both in prose and 
poetry, in the “Edinburgh Magazine,” 
published by the late Mr Constable. 
Various of his pieces also appeared in 
the “Scottish Literary Gazette” in 
1828 and 1829; among these were 
some original tales of great merit, 
illustrative of Scotish life, manners, 
and localities. He subsequently con- 
tributed sume articles to Tait’s Ma- 
gazine. On October 11, 1834, Mr 
Brunton was appointed editor of the 
“ Scottish Patriot,” a newspaper pub- 
lished in Edinburgh. He had pre- 
viously edited the “ Citizen’ during 
itsshort career. In conjunction with 
Mr David Haig, assistant-librarian to 
the Faeulty of Advocates, a gentle- 
man equally enthusiastic in his love 
of Scotish history and antiquitics, Mr 
Brunton published, in 1832, the very 
important work, in ono volume 8yo, 
entitled “An Historical Account of 
the Senators of the College of Justice, 
from its Institution in 1532;” being 
the author of the earlier portion of 
the work. It had so happeued that 
at the time Mr Brunton was collecting 
materials for a similar work, Mr 
Haig had been for a year or two pre- 
vious engaged in an undertaking of 
the same nature. An accidental con- 
versation whrich the latter had with 
Mr Brunton in the Advocates’ Lib- 
rary, led toa discovery that, unknown 
to each other, both were conteinplat- 
ing a work exactly the same, the only 
differenee being in the plan and ar- 
rangement, The resnilt was, an 


agreement between them to combino 
their researches; and the truly valu- 
uble work above named was published 
as their joint production. About the 
same tine, one of Mr Brimton's bro- 
thers entered into partnership with 
the brother of Mr David Haig, as 
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quest of the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh, he afterwards supcrintended 
the adjustment of the weights and 
measures kept by the Deau of Guild, 
and, for so doing, was made a Burgess 
and Guild Brother in 1754. Ile wrote 
several scientific papers, Which were 
published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London, amongst 
which may be mentioned “ An Ac- 
count of a Comet observed by him im 
1766;" “A new Method of measuring 
the Velocity of the Wind,’ and “An 
Experiment to ascertain to what 
quantity of Water a fall of Snow on 
the Earth’s Surface is equal.” Iie 
also contributed several papers to 
Ruddiman’s Weekly Magazine. By 
tho infinence of Stuart Mackenzie, 
Lord Privy Seal of Scotland, for whom 
he planned the observatory at Bel- 
iont Castle, he was appointed one of 
his Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary. 
In 1774 the freedom of the town of 
Stirling was conferred on him, in con- 
sequeucc of his advice aud assistance 
in supplying that town with water. 
In 1776 he made all the requisite cal- 
culations for an epitome of the solar 
system on a large scale, afterwards 
erected by the Earl of Bnchan at his 
seat at Kirkhill. Mr Bryce died 
January 1, 1786. 

BRYDONE, Parricn, F.R.S., au- 
thor of an ingenious and entertaining 
Tour in Sicily and Malta, the son of 
a clergyman in the neighbourhood of 
Dumbarton, was born in 1741. He 
received an excellent education at 
one of the universities, and subse- 
quently distinguished himself by his 
tonrs in foreign countries. About 
the time of his first proceeding to the 
Continent, Dr Franklin's discoveries 
in electricity had aroused the curi- 
osity of scientific men; aud, with the 
view of ascertaining the precise state 
and temperatnre of the air on the 
snmuits of the highest mountains in 
Enrope, Mr Brydone, aftcr providing 
himself with the necessary instru- 
ments, visited Switzerland ond Italy, 
aud crossed both the Alps and the 
Apennines. In these excursions he 


booksellors and stationers in Edin- 
burgh, and with a view to promote 
the success of their relatives, they 
commenced a weckly periodical, en- 
titled ‘The Scots Weekly Magazine,” 
which was exclusively devoted to the 
elncidation of Scotish history and 
antiquities, and Scotish life and man- 
vers; bnt which not being successful 
was soon discoutinned. In the be- 
ginning of April 1836, Mr Brunton’s 
declining health induced him to pro- 
ceed to the Continent, and he died at 
Paris, June 2 of that year, leaving a 
widow and three children. 

BRYCE, ALEXANDER, the Rev., an 
eminent Geometrician, was born at 
Boarland, parish of Kincardine, in 
1713. Ile received the first rndiments 
of his education at the school of 
Donne, Perthshire ; and, after study- 
ing at the University of Edinburgh, 
proceeded to Caithness, in May 1740, 
as tutor to a gentleman’s son. He 
resided there for threc years, and 
dnring that time, at his own expense, 
and in the midst of mnch obstrnc- 
tion, he completed a “ Map ot the 
North Coast of Britain, from Raw 
Stoir of Assynt, to Wick in Caithness, 
with the Harbonrs aud Rocks, and an 
account of the Tides in the Pentland 
Frith,” which was published in 1744 
by the Philosophical, afterwards the 
Royal, Society of Edinburgh. In 
June 1744 he was licensed to preach 
by the Presbytery of Duublane ; and, 
in Angust 1745, having received a 
presentation from the Earl of Mor- 
ton, he was ordained to the church 
aud parish of Kirknewton, in the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh. In the 
winter of 1745-46 he taught the ma- 
thematical classes in the University 
of Edinburgh, during the last illness 
of Professor Maclanrin. In 1752, 
after munch anxious search, he dis- 
covered, among some old limber ina 
garret at Stirling, the Pint Jug, the 
Standard, by statute, for weight and 
for liquid and dry measure in Scot- 
land, committed by an old Act of 
Parliament to the keeping of the ma. 
gistrates of that burgh. At the re- 
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often witnessed phenomena of a most 
remarkable uature, but not uncom. 
mon in those regions. In 1767, or 
1768, he accompanied Mr Beckford 
of Somerly, in Suffolk, in a scientific 
excursion tothe Continent. He next 
travelled, in 1770, to Italy, and some 
of the Islands of the Mediterranean, 
with the late Mr, afterwards Colonel 
Fullarton, who ‘subsequently com- 
manded a large body of troops in 
India, and was, finally, one of the 
three commissioners for the govern- 
ment of Trinidad. In 1773 he pub- 
lished his “ Tour through Sicily and 
Malia,” consisting of a series of epis- 
tles addressed to his friend, Wiliam 
Beckford, Esq. In 1790 a second 
edition of the work, in two vols. 8vo, 
made its appearance. Soon after his 
return to England in 1771, he obtain- 
ed a respectable appointment under 
government, and after the publication 
of his travels, was elected a member 
of the Royal Societies of London and 
Edinburgh, and of several other 
learned bodies, and occasionally pub- 
lished able papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions, principally on the sub- 
ject of Electricity. The latter part 
of his life was spent in retiremeut at 
Lenne] House, near Coldstream, where 
he died in 1818. 

BUCHAN, Evsprtn, the foundress 
of a sect of modern fanatics, was born 
in 1738. She was the daughter of 
John Sinrpson, the keeper of an inn, 
Fituated half way between Banff and 
Portsoy, and, in her 22d year, she 
went to Glasgow, and entered into 
service. There she married Robert 
Buchan, one of her master’s work- 
men, by whom she had several child- 
ren. Although educated an Episco- 
palian, she adopted, on her marriage, 
the principles of her hushand, who 
was a Burgher Seceder. Afterwards, 
interpreting some passages in the 
Lible in a strictly literal sense, about 
the year 1779 she began to pronml- 
gate many singular doctrines, and not 
only hrought over to her notions Mr 
Hugh White, a Relief minister at 
Irvine, but principally through his 
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agency converted many other per- 
sons. In April 1784 the populace in 
Irviue rose, assembled round Mr 
White’s house, and broke all the win- 
dows, when Mrs Buchan, and the 
whole of her converts, to the number 
of forty-six, immediatcly left the 
town, and proceeding through Mauch- 
line, Cumnock, Sanguhar, and other 
places, settled at last at a farm. house 
near Thornhill, Dumfries-shire, the 
outhouses of which they purchased. 
The Buchanites had a purse in com- 
mon, and the whole of their attention 
was devoted to what they called liv- 
ing a holy life. Mrs Buchan kept up 
the delusion to the last. Although 
her husband remained in Glasgow, 
in the Burgher Secessioncommunion, 
she never inquired after him. She 
died about the beginning of May 1791. 
On her death-bed, this wretched im- 
postor called her followers together, 
and told them she had still one secret 
to commuuicate, which was, that she 
was the Virgin Mary, and the same 
woman mentioned in the Revelation 
as being clothed with the sun, &c.; 
and that though she now appeared to 
die, they need not be discouraged, for 
in a short time slie would return and 
conduct them to the New Jerusalem. 
After her death, her crcdulous dis- 
ciples would neither dress her corpse 
nor bury her, until compelled by the 
authorities. After that they dis- 
persed, and nothing more was heard 
of them. 

BUCIIAN, Wit1am, M.D., a me- 
dical writcr of great popularity, was 
born in 1729, at Ancrum, in Rox- 
burghshire. His father possessed a 
small estate, and in addition rented a 
farm from the Duke of Roxburgh. 
Ile was sent to Edinburgh to study 
divinity, and spent nine years at the 
University. At an early period he 
exhibited a marked predilection for 
mathematics, in which he became s0 
proficient as to be enabled to give 
private lessons to many of his fellow- 
students. He afterwards resolved to 
follow the medical profession in pre- 
ference to the Church. Before 
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taking his degree, he was induced by 
a fellow-student to settle in practice 
for some time in Yorkshire. He 
soon after beoame Physician to tho 
Ackworth Foundling Hospital, in 
which situation he acqnired the 
greater part of that knowledge of 
the diseases of children whieh was 
afterwards published in the “ Domes- 
tic Medicine,” and in the “ Advice to 
Mothers." le returned to Edin- 
burgh to become a Fellow of the 
Royal Collego of Physicians, and 
soon after marricd a lady named 
Peter. On the Ackworth Foundling 
fLospital being dissolved, in conse- 
quence of Parliament withdrawing 
its support from it, Dr Buchan 
remoyed to Sheffield, where he 
appears to have remained till 1766. 
He then commenced practice in 
Edinburgh. In 1769 he published 
his celebrated work, “ Domestic 
Medicine; or, the Family Physician ; 
being an attempt to render the medi- 
cal art more generally useful, by 
showing people what is in their 
power, both with respect to the pre- 
vention and cnre of diseases ; chiefly 
calculated to recommend a proper 
attention to regimen and to simple 
medicines.” This work, which was 
dedicated to Sir John Pringle, the 
President of the Royal Soeiety, and 
in the composition of which he is 
said to have been assisted by Mr 
William, was published at six shil- 
lings; and so great was its snceess, 
that the first edition of 5000 copies 
was entirely sold off in a oorner of 
Britain before another oonld be got 
ready. Tlie second edition appeared 
in 1772, and before the author's death 
nineteen large editions had been 
sold. The work was translated into 
every European language, and hecame 
very popular, not only on the Conti- 
nent, but in America and the West 
Indies, From the Empress Cathe- 
rine of Russia the author received a 
large medallion of gold, with a coin- 
plimentary letter. Many other letters 
and presents from abroad were also 
transmitted to him. Dr Buehan 
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where for many years he cnjoyed a 
Incrative practice. In his latter years 
he went daily to the Chapter Coffee. 
honse,St Paul's, where patients resort- 
ed to him, to whom he gave advice. 
Before leaving Edinburgh he deliver- 
ed several courses of Natnral Philo- 
sophy, illustrated by an excellent 
apparatus which had been bequeathed 
to him by his deceased friend, James 
Fergnson, the celebrated lecturer. 
On his removal to London, he dis- 
posed of this oollection to Dr Lettsom. 


works on medical subjects. He died 
February 25, 1805, and was interred 
in the Cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey. 

BUCHANAN, Ctavnius, D.D., a 
distingnished missionary in India, the 
son of a schoolmaster, who was after~ 
wards rector of the Grammar School 
of Falkirk, was born at Cambuslang, 


yet very young, he became tutor to 


and was afterwards employed in the 
same capacity in two other Highland 
families. In 1782 he went to the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, where he only 


mantic idea of making the tour of 


found his way to London, where he 


suffering much distress, he succeeded 
in obtaining a sitnation as clerk, and 
three years. Becoming acquainted 
with the Rev. John Newton, of St 
Mary's Woolnoth, London, the friend 
of the poet Cowper, he was intro- 
dnced by him to Henry Thornton, 
Esq., who, in 1791, generously seut 
him to Qneen’s College, Cambridge, 
where he was senior Wrangler of his 
year. He afterwards repaid Mr 
Thornton. In September 1795 he 
was ordained deacon of the Church 
of England, and admitted curate to 


in Lauarkshirc, March 12, 1766. While | 


the sons of Campbell of Dunstaffnage, || 


remained for two sessions. In 1786 || 
he attended one session in the Divi- }j 
nity class. Having indulged the ro- |f 





Europe on foot, in imitation of Oliver | 
Goldsmith, he left the University, and |} 


was next employed by a solicitor for || 


subsequently removed to London, 


Dr Bnchan pnblished six other | 





arrived September 2, 1787. After |} 








































Mr Newton. On 30th March 1796, by 
the influence of Mr Charles Grant, he 
was appointed one of the ehaplaius to 
the Honourable East India Company ; 
and, having received pricst’s orders, 
he left Portsmouth for Bengal, Au- 
gust 11, 1796. 

In 1800, on the institution of the 
College of Fort-William, he was ap- 
pointed Professor of the Greek, Latiu, 
and English Classics, and Vice-Pro- 
vost of that establishment. Deeply 
versed in the oriental languages, he 
eonceived he should best promotc the 
honour of God, and the happiness of 
mankiud, by enabling every one to 
read the Scriptures in his own tongue ; 
and he proposed prizes to be com- 
peted for by the Universities of Eng- 
Jand and Scotland, for Essays on the 
diffusion of Christianity in India. 
One of the productions which his 
proposals called forth was a poem 
“onthe Restoration of Learning in 
the East,’ by Mr Charles Grant, now 
Lord Glenelg. In 1805 he wrote an 
aecount of the College of Fort-Wil- 
liam. The same year the University 
of Glasgow conferred upon hin the 
degrce of D.D. In Mareh 1808 he 
returned to Europe, and offered se- 
eond prizes, of L.500 each, to the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
In the suceeeding September he went 
; to Scotland, and preached in the Epis- 
eopal Chapel at Glasgow. In spring 

1809 he spent some days at Oxford, 
collating oricntal versions of the 
| Bible. He next proceeded to Cain- 
| bridge, where he deposited some 
valuable biblical nianuscripts eollect- 

ed by himself in India; and the Uni- 
versity of whieh conferred on him 
the degree of D.D. After preaching 
| for some time in Welheck Chapel, 
' London, le retired to Kirhy Mall, 
' Yorkshire, the scat of his father-in- 
law, Henry Thompson, Esq. Ifc sub- 
seqnently went to reside at Cheshunt, 
| Wertfordshirc, where, at the time of 
his death, he was engaged in supcrin- 
tending an edition of the New Testa- 
| ment for the use of the Syriac Chris- 
| tians residing on the coast of Malabar. 
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He died there, February 9, 1815, at 
the early age of 48. Besides some 
Juhilee and other sermons, he pub- 
lished the following works :—‘‘ Chris- 
tian Researches in India; “ Sketch 
of an Eeelesiastical Establishment for 
British India;” and “ Colonial Ec- 
elesiastieal Establisbment.”" 
BUCHANAN, Davin, an enter- 
prising publisher and printer, was 
born in Montrose in 1745, and studied 
at the University of Abcrdeen, where 
he obtained the usual degree of A.M. 
When le commeneed the printing in 
his native town, that art had made 
coniparatively little progress in Scot- 
land, and, indeed, was practically un- 
known in most of the provineial 
towus. At an early period, he re- 
published several standard works in 
a style equal, if not superior, to any- 
thing previously attempted in Scot- 
land; among thesc were the Die- 
tionaries of Johnson, Boyer, and 
Ainsworth; the first of whieh was 
then aeecounted a most enterprising 
and successful undertaking. He also 
printed the first of the small or poe- 
ket editions of Johnson’s Dietionary, 
which was abridged and prepared by 
himself; to which may be added a 
great variety of the English Classics 
iu wu miniature form. Being a man 
of eonsidcrable elassical acquire- 
ments, he uniformly reviscd the 
press himself, correcting the errors 
of previous cditions, hesides supply- 
ing many important cmendations 
and additions to the Dictionaries. 
Thus the Montrose Press of that day 
acquired a high reputation, and its 
produetions werc exteusivcly eircu- 
lated throughout the empire. Mr 
Buchanan died in 1812. 
BUCHANAN, Duoatp,an eminent 
Gaclie poct, was born in tlic early part 
of the eightcenth eeutury, iu the 
parish of Balquhidder, Perthshire. 
| Of his carly life little ig known. 110 


firstattracted attention by the saered | 


songs whieh he wrote and rceited ; 
and on some respcetable individuals 
inquiring about his listory, they 
found that he was the teacher of a 
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smalt school in a hamlet in his native 
county. Feeling an interest in his 
fate, these friends procured for him 
the situation of Schoolmaster and 
Catechist at Kinloch-Rannoch, on the 
establishment of the Society for Pro- 
pagating Christian Knowledge. He 
rendered essential serviee to the Rev. 
James Stewart of Killin, in translat., 
ing the New Testament into the 
Gaclie language ; and accompanied 
him into Edinburgh, for the purposo 
of aiding in correcting tho press. 
While there, he availed himself of the 
opportunity to attend the university, 
where he heard lectures on anatomy, 
and the various departments of na- 
tural philosophy. Some gentlemen, 
struck by his taleuts, endeavoured, un- 
known to him, to procurc hima licence 
to preach the Gospel; but without 
success. Ie died July 2, 1768. His 
poems are allowed to be equal to any in 
the Gaclic language for style, matter, 
and the harmony of their versification. 
The two most celebrated of them are 
read with perfect enthusiasm by all 
Highlanders. 

BUCHANAN, Francis, M.D., 
author of several works relative to 
India, third son of Dr Thomas Bu- 
ehanan of Spital, and Elizabeth Ha- 
milton of Bardowie, near Glasgow, 
was born at Branziet, Stirlingshire, 
February 15, 1762. He studied for 
the medical profession at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, and received his de- 
gree in 1783. After serving for some 
time as assistant-surgeon on board a 
man-of-war, he was, in 1794, appointed 
surgeon in» the Honourable East 
India Company’s service on the Ben- 
gal establishment. On his arrival 
in India, he was sent with Captaiu 
Symes on his mission to the Court of 
Aya. 1n1800 he was chosen to ex- 
amine the state of the country whieh 
the Company’s forces had lately con- 
quered fron: Tippoo Saib, together 
with the province of Malabar; and in 
1802 he accompanied Captain Knox 
on his embassy to Nepal. On his re- 
turn, he was appointed surgeon to the 
Marquis Wellesley, then Goveruor- 
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General. Iu 1805 he went with the 
Marquis to England, and in the fol- 
lowing year was agaiu sent out by 
the Court of Directors for the pur- 
pose of making a statistical survey of / 
the territory under the Presideney of || 
Fort- William, which comprehends | 
Bengal Proper, and several of the ad- | 
joining districts. In 1814, on the 
death of Dr Roxburgh, he succeeded 
him as superintendent of the Botani- 
eal Garden. He returned to Scotland 
in 1815, and spent the latter years of 
his life at Leney, in Perthshire, an 
estate to which his father had sue. 
ecededas heir of entail, and whieh, on 
tho death of his elder brother, Colonel 
Hamilton, without children, came 
into his possession, with tho other fa- 
mily estates, when he assumed his 
mother’s name of Hamilton. Dr 
Buehanan died June 15, 1829, in the 
67th year of his age. He was the 


published, under the patronage of the 
Court of Directors, in 1807; “The 
Ilistory of Nepal,” 1818; “A Gene- 
alogy of the Hindoo Gods,” 1819; and 
“An Account of the Fishes of the 
Ganges,’’ with plates, 1822. He also 
contributed largely to various literary 
and scientific journals; was a member 
of scveral societies, and a Fellow of 
the Royal Socicties of London and 
Edinburgh. 

BUCHANAN, GEorGeE, a distin- 
guished reformer, and the best Latin 
poet of his time, was born at Killearn 
in Stirlingshire, m February 1506. 
He belonged to a family whieh was 
rather ancient than rich. His father, 
Thomas Buchanan of Drumikill, died 
of the stone in the flower of his age, 
and owing to the insolvency of his 
grandfather about the same time, his 
mother, Agnes, daughter of James 
Heriot of Trabrown, was left in ex- 
treme poverty, with five sons and 
three daughters. Her brother, James 
Heriot, encouraged by the early indi- 
cations of genius displayed by George 
while at school, sent him to the Uni- 
versity of Paris, where he improved 
his knowledge of Latin, acquired the 
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author of “Travels in the Mysore,” 
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Greek language without the aid of a 
tutor, and began to cultivate his 
poetieal talents. On the death of his 
uncle, being without resources, and 
in a bad state of health, he returned 
home in 1522, after a residence of 
about two years in Paris. In 1523, 
while yet only seventeen years of age, 
he served as a commou soldier witb 
the Frencb Auxiliaries, which, undcr 
the commaud of John Duke of Al- 
bany, marcbed into England, and 
about the end of October laid siege 
to the Castle of Werk, from whicb 
they were compelled to retreat. 
After one campaign he became dis- 
gusted with a military life, and the 
hardships he had endured on this 
occasion so much affected his consti- 
tution, that he was confined to his 
bed the remainder of the winter. 

In the ensuing spring he and bis 
brother, Patrick, were entered stu. 
dents at the University of St Andrews, 
and he took the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, October 3, 1525, at which time 
be was a pauper or exhibitioner. Inthe 
following summer he accompanied 
John Mair, or Major, then Professor 
of Logic in St Salvador’s College, 
St Andrews, to Paris, and became a 
student in the Scotish College there. 
In April 1528 he took the degree of 
M.A., and in June 1529 was chosen 
Procurator of the Gcrman Nation, 
which comprehended the students 
from Scotland. The principles of 
Luther having, about this time, made 
considerable progress on the Conti- 
neni, Buchanan readily adopted Lu- 
theran sentiments, and became a 
steady friend to the Reformation. 
After struggling with his adverse 
fortune for about two years, he at 
Jast received the appointment of Pro- 
fesaor in the College of St Barbe, 
where he taught grammar for three 
years, without deriving much remu- 
Nneration from his Jahours. In 1532 
he became tutor to Gilbert Kennedy, 
Far! of Cassillis, to whom he inscribed 
his first work, heing a Translation of 
the famous Thomas Linacre’s Rudi- 
ments of Latin Grammar, which was 
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published iu 1533. He resided witb 
the Earl] in France for about’ five 
years, and in May 1537 he accom- 
panied him to Scotland, and was soon 
after appointed by James V. tutor to 
his natural son, James Stewart, aftcr- 
wards the Abbot of Kelso, who died 
in 1548, and not his brother, the 
famous Earl of Murray, as erroneous- 
ly stated in several of his memoirs. 
We learn from the Lord High Trea- 
surer’s Accounts, quotcd in the Ap- 
pendix to the first volume of Pit- 
cairn’s “ Criminal Trials,” that, Au- 
gust 21, 1537, Buchanan was paid, by 
order of the King, twenty pounds; 
and the same sum July 1538, when he 
also received a ricb gown of Paris 
black, with a cassock, on occasion of 
Mary of Guise’s public entry into 
Edinburgh. While he resided with 
Lord Cassillis in Ayrshire, disgusted 
with the licentiousness of the Fran- 
ciscan Friars, he composed his “ Som- 
nium,”, a little poem, in which he 
represents St Francis as soliciting 
him to enter intothe Order, and him- 
sclf a3 rejecting the proposal with a 
sarcastic disdain. Afterwards, at the 
request of the King, he wrote his 
“ Palinodia” and “ Franciscanus,” 
which, especially the Jast, were so 
bitterly satirical, that the clergy be-~ 
came greatly incensed against him, 
and even accused bim of Atheism. 
About the beginning of 1539 he 
was imprisoned as a licretic, by order 
of Cardinal Beaton, who, it is said, 
offered King Jamcs a considerable 
sum of money to consent to his death. 
Buchanan, however, contrived to 
escape out of the window while hia 
guards werc aslcep, and fled to Lon- 
don, where he was protected from 
the hostility of the Papists by Sir 
John Rainsford, to whom he has 
gratcfully inscribed a small poem. 
His own necessities, and the cruel, 
capricious, and tyrannical proceed- 
ings of Henry VIII. induced him to 
retire, in the course of the same year, 
to Paris; hut on his arrival, he found 
Cardinal Beaton there as Ambassador 
from Scotland. We therefore with- 
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drew privately to Bourdeaux, ou the 
invitation of Andrew Govea, alearued 
Portuguese, who was Principal of the 
College of Guienne, lately founded in 
that city. There he became Profes- 
sorof Latin, and taught with applause 
for three years, iu which time he 
wrote four Tragedies; two of which, 
entitled “Jepththes,” and “ Baptis- 
tes,’ were original, and the other two 
were translations of the “ Alcestis” 
and the “Medea” of Euripides. He 
also wrote several Poems on yarious 
subjects, particularly one with the 
object of securing the patronage of 
Olivier, Chanccllor ot the Kingdom, 
to the College of Guicnne, in which 
he suceceded. le also addressed a 
Sapphic Ode to the youth of Bour- 
deanx, with the view of recoinmend- 
ing to them the study of the liberal 
arts. During his residence there, 
the Emperor Charles V. passed 
through Bourdeaux, on which, in 
name of the College, he presented his 
Majesty with an elegant Latin poem. 
Buchanan was still exposed to 
danger from the malice of Cardinal 
Beaton, who wrote to the Archbishop 
of Bourdeaux to have him apprehend- 
ed, but his letters fell into the hands 
of those who were frieudly to the 
poet, and he was suffered to remain 
unmolested. In 1543, the plague 
having broken out at Bourdeaux, he 
quitted that place, and became for 
some time domestic tutor to the cele- 
brated Moutaigne, who records the 
fact in his Essays. In 1544 he went 
to Paris, where he taught the second 
class in the College of Cardinal Le 
Moine. In.1547 he accompanied his 
friend, Andrew Goyea, to Portugal, 
and became one of the Professors in 
the University of Coimbra, then re- 
eently established. The death of 
Govea, in the ensuiug year, left him 
and those of his colleagues, who, like 
himself, were foreigners, at the merey 
of the bigoted priests. Accused 
of being an enemy to the Romish 
faith, and of haying eaten flesh in 
| Lent, “he was thrown into the dun- 
i geons of the Inquisition. After being 
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eonfined there a year and a half, he 
was afterwards sent to a monastery, 
whero he ewployed his leisure in 
writing a considerable part of his in- 
imitable Latin version of the Psahins. | 
Ne obtained his liberty in 1551, and 
reccived a small peusion froin the } 
King to induce him to remain in | 
Portugal; but, being determined to 
quit that country, he with dificulty | 
obtained the King’s permission to 
depart, when ho embarked for Eng- 
laud. 

The unscttled state ofaffairs during |/ 
the minority of Edward VI. induced 
him to return to Paris in the begin- 
ning of 1533, when he was appointed |} 
a Professor in the College of Bou- 
court. Itscems to have been about | 
this time that he wrote some of those 
satirical pieces against the Monks |f 
which are found in his “ Fratres Fra- i] 
terrimi.” Having dedicated a poeti- ]f 
cal tribute, writteu ou the capture of |] 
Vercelli in 1553, and also his Tragedy | 
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of Jephthes, published in 1554, to the 
Marshal de Brissac, that uobleinau, in 
1555, sent Buchanan to Picdniont, as {| 
preceptor to his son, Timoleon de | 
Cosse. In this eapacity he coutinued 7 
for five years, residing with his pupil || 
alternately in Italy and Frauce. He 
now devoted his Icisure to examining |} 
the Controversies on the subject of jf 
Religion which then agitated Europe. 
He also composed part of his philo- 
sophical poem “De Sphera,” and 
wrote his Ode on tbe Surrender of 
Calais, his Epithalamium upon the 
Marriage of Mary Queen of Scots to 
the Dauphin, and published the first 
specimens of his version of the 
Psalms aud his translation of the 
Alcestis. j 
On the breaking out of the civil | 
war in France, Buchanan returned to I 
Scotland in 1560; and, though 2 pro- jj 
fessed adherent of the Reformed Re- i 
ligion, he was well received at Court. |} 
In 1562 we find him officiating as |] 
classical tutor to the Queen. Mary || 
was then in’ ber twenticth year, and 
a letter from Raudolph, the English 1) 
Ambassador, states that Buchanan | 
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read with her every afternoon a por- 
tion of Livy. 

In 1563 he was appointed by Parlia- 
meut with others to inspect the reve- 
nues and regulate the instruction at 
the Universities; and, hy the General 
Assembly of the Church, one of the 
Commissioners to revise “ The Book 
of Discipline.” In 1564 the Queen 
bestowed on him a pensiou of five 
hundred pounds Scots. In 1566 he 
was appointed by the Earl of Murray 
Principal of St Leonard’s College, St 
Andrews. Although a layman, he 
was, in June I537, on account of his 
extraordinary ahilities and learning, 
elected Moderator of the General As- 
semhiy. 

It is uncertain at what precise 
period his admirahle version of the 
Psalms was first printed ; hut a seoond 
edition appeared in 1566. The work 
was inscrihed in an clegant dedication 
to Queen Mary, who, in 1564, after 
the death of Quentin Kennedy, had 
conferred upon him the temporalities 
of Crossraguel Ahhey. To the Earl 
of Murray he inscribed his “ Francis- 
canus’’ during the same year. 

The murder of Darnley, and the 
Queen's marriage to Bothwell, in- 
duced Buchanan to join the party of 
the Earl of Murray, whoin he aceom- 
panied to the confcrence at York, 
aud afterwards at Hampton Court. 
At the desire of the Earl, he was pre- 
vailed upon to write his famous 
“Detectio Maric Regime,” which was 
published in 1571, a year after the 
Regent's assassination by Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh. On this eveut tak- 
‘jug place he wrote “Ane Admoni- 
| tioun dircct to the trew Lordis, 
| Mantenaris of the Kingis Graces Au- 
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thoritie.” He also wrote ahont the 
same time a satirical tract in tlic 
Scotish dialect, entitled the ‘“ Chame- 









|! Jeon,” with the view of cxposing the 
yacillating policy and conduct of Sc- 
. erctary Maitland. 
| In the same year (1570) Buchanan 
' was appointed by the Estates of tlic 
_ Realm one of the preceptors to the 
* young King, who was then in his 
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fourth year ; and to him James VI. 
was indebted for all his classical 
learniug. Buchanan was also made 
Director to the Chancery, and some 
time after one of the Lords of the 
Council, and Lord Privy Scal, the 
latter office entitling him to a seat in 
Parliament. He tkewisc received 
from Queen Elizaheth a pension of 
L.100a year. In 1579 he published 
his famous treatise “De Jure Regni 
apud Seotos,” dedicated to the King, 
though advocating strongly the rights 
of the people. In the seventy-fourth 
year of his age, he composed a hrief 
sketch of his own life. The last 
twelve years of his existence he em- 
ployed in composing in Latin his 
“Rerum Seoticarum Historia,’ in 
twenty hooks, publishedat Edinhurgh 
in 1582. He survived the puhlication 
of this, the greatest and the last of 
his works, scarcely a month. Broken 
by age and infirmities, he had retired 
the preceding year from the Court at 
Stirling to Edinburgh, resiguing all 
his puhlio appointments, and calmly 
awaiting death. He died on the 
morning of Friday, September 28, 
1582, aged 76 years, cight months; 
and was honourahbly interred hy the 
city of Ediuhurgh in the Greyfriars’ 
Churchyard. An edition of his works 
was published hy Ruddiman at Edin- 
hurgh, in 2 vols. folio, in 1714, and 
another at Leyden, in 4to, in 1725, 
BURGH, James, an ingenious mo- 
ral and political writer, was horn at 
Madderty in Perthshire in 1714, After 
receiving the rudiments of education 
at the school of his native place, he 
was sent to the University of St An- 
drews, with the view of studying for 
the chureh, but had health svon oh- 
hged him to quit College. Having 
given up all thoughts of becoming a 
clergyman, he entered into the inen 
trade; which not proving sueccssful, 
he went to England, where he was 
einployed at first as a corrector of | 
the press. Abouta year afterwards | 
he removed to Great Marlow, where | 
he was engaged as assistant in 1 free 
grammar school. It was here that | 
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he commeneed author hy writing a 
pamphlet, entitled “ Britain's Re- 
membrancer,” published in 1746. 
This went througli five editions in 
three years, was aseribed to some of 
the bishops, and was quoted hy seve- 
ral of the clergy in their pulpits. In 
1747 he opened an academy at Stoke 
Newington in Middlesex; and in that 
year wrote his “ Thoughts on Eduea- 
tion.” His next production was “An 
Uymn to the Creator of the World;”’ 
to whieh was added in prose, “ An 
Idea of the Creator from his Works.” 
His house not heing large enough to 
contain the number of scholars offer- 
ed to him, he removed to Newington 
Green, where for nineteen years he 
condueted his sehool with great re- 
putation and success. In 1754 ap- 
peared his principal work, “ The 
Dignity of Human Nature; or, a 
Brief Account of the Certain and 
Established Means for Attaining tlie 
True End of our Existence,’ in one 
vol. 4to. In 1756 he published 


“Youth's Friendly Monitor ;” and in 
1760 a kind of Utopian romanee, en- 
titled “ An Aecount of the First 
Settlement, Laws, Form of Govern- 
ment, and Police of the Cessares, a 


People of South America.” Iu 1762 
he published “ The Art of Speaking,” 
and in 1766 the first volume of “ Crito, 
or Essays on various Subjects ;"* dedi- 
eated “ To the Right Revereud Father, 
(ofthree years old,) his Royal Highness 
Frederiek, Bishop of Osnaburgh.” 
Having aequired a competence, Mr 
Burgh determincd upon retiring from 
busiuess, his more immediate object 
being to complete his “ Political Dis- 
quisitions,” for which he had during 
ten years been eolleeting suitable ma- 
terials. Upon quitting his scliool in 
1771, he settled in Colebrooke Row, 
Islington, where he continued to re- 
side till his death, August 26, 1775, iu 
the 6Ist year of his age. The two 
first volumes of his “ Disquisitions ”” 
were published in 1774, and the third 
volume in 1775. Mr Burgh was the 
author of many other publieations, 
which are now forgotten. 
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BURNET, Grivpert, a celebrated 
historian, afterwards Bishop of Salis- 
bury, deseended from the ancient fa- 
mily of Leys in Kineardineshire, was 
born at Edinhurgh, September 18, 
1643. His father, who was strongly 
attached to Episeopacy, was, after 
the Restoration of Charles IL, ap- 
pointed one of the Lords of Session, 
under the title of Lord Crimond. His 
mother was sister of the famous Sir 
Archibald Johnston, 
toun, one of the leaders of the Pres- 
byterian party iu Seotland. Gilbert, 
the youngest son, after being in- ' 
structed by his father in the Latin 
tongue, was at ten years of age sent 
to pursue his studies at Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, where he was ad- 
mitted M.A. before he was fourteen 
years ofage. THis inclination at first 
led him to the study of the Jaw, but 
having soon changed his views, ap- 
plied himself to that of divinity, and 
was admitted preacher before he 
reached his eighteenth year, when his 
cousin, Sir Alexander Burnet, offered 
him a benefice, whieh he refused. In 
1663, about two years after the death 
of his father, he went for about six 
months to Oxford and Cambridge. 
In 1664 he made a tour in Holland and 
Franee. On his return he was ad- 
mitted, in 1665, minister of Saltounin 
East Lothian, where he remained for 
five years. 

In 1669 he was appointed Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Glas- 
gow, where the same year he pub- 
lished his “Modest and Free Con- 
ference between a Conformist and 
a Non-Conformist.” About this 
time he beeame aequainted with the 
Duehess of Hamilton, who entrusted 
him with the papers belonging to 
her father and uncle, upon which he 
drew up the “Memoirs of the Dukes 
of Hainilton,” which appeared in Lon- 
don in folio in 1677. While engaged 
upon this work, le was invited to 
London by tlhe Duke of Lauderdale, 
by whom he was introdueed to the 
King; and was offered a Scotish bi- 
shopric, which he refused. 
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Soon after his return to Glasgow, 
he married Lady Margaret Kennedy, 
daughter of tbe Earl of Cassillis, a 
lady of distinguished piety and know- 
ledge, whose sentiments were strongly 
in favonr of the Presbyterians. A 
collection of Letters from this ladyto 
John Duke of Lauderdale was pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1828. 

In 1672 Mr Burnet published “A 

, Vindication of the Authority, Consti- 

tution, and Laws of the Church and 

State of Scotland,” in consequence of 

which he was again otfered a Scotish 

bishopric, with a promise of the next 
yacint archbishopric, which he also 
declined. In 1673 he revisited Lon- 
don, when he was appointed one of 
the King’s Chaplains iu Ordinary. 

In the ensuing year he resigued his 

chair at Glasgow, and removed al- 

together to London. The frecdom 
which he used in speaking to the 

Duke of Lauderdale, regarding the 

measures of his government, lost him 

the friendship of that unprincipled 
miuister; and his opposition to the 
popish designs of the Court caused 
his name to be struck out of the list 

of his Majesty’s chaplains. In 1675, 

on the recommendation of Lord Hol- 

lis, he was appointed preacher at the 

Rolls cbapel by Sir MWarbottle Grim- 

stone, Master of the Rolls. Ie was 

goon after chosen lecturer of St Cle- 
ment’s, and became one of the most 
popular preacliers then in the metro- 
polis. In 1679 he published the first 
volume of his “History of the Re- 
formation," which procured for him 
the thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The sceond volume appeared 
in 1681, and the third, which con- 
tainedasupplementto the two furmer, 

in 17/4. 

Ifaving attended the sick bed of a 
woman who had been une of the 
paraniours of the profligate Earl of 
Rochester, that nobleman sent for 
| lhim, and for a whole winter held va- 

rious conversations with bim upon 

those topics in which sceptics and 
men of louse principles attaek the 
| Christian religion. The happy ef- 
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fect of these conferences, in leading 
the Earl to a sincere repentanee, oe- 
casioned the publication of Mr Bur- 
net’s interesting accouut of the life 
and death of that nobleman, publish- 
ed in 1680. 

During the affair of the popish 
plot, Dr Burnet was often consulted 
by Charles on the state of the nation. 
The King offered him the bishopric 
of Chichester, then vacant, if he 
would engage in his interests, but he 
declined it on such terms. In 1682 
he published the Life of Sir Mathew 
Hale, and some other works. After 
the execution of Lord Rnossell, whom 
he attended on the scaffold, he was 
examined before the House of Com- 
mons, with regard to that nobleman’s 
last speech, which it was suspected 
he had written for him. Iu 1683 he 
published a “ Trauslation of Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia,” and one or 
two other translations. In 1684 he 
was, by mandate from the Court, dis- 
charged from lis leeture at St Cle- 
ment’s, and also prohibited from again 
preaching at the Rolls chapel. In 
1685 he brought out his “ Life of Dr 
Wiliam Bedell, Bishop of Kilmore.” 

On the accession of James the Se- 
cond to the throue, he obtained leave 
to go out of the kingdom, and first 
went over to Paris, but afterwards 
made a tour in Italy, an account of 
which he published in letters address- 
ed to Mr Boyle. He subsequently 
pursued his travels through Switzer- 
land and Germany. Ilaving arrived 
at Utrecht, by the invitation of the 
Prince of Orange, he went to the 
Uague, and had a share in the coun- 
cils concerning the affairs of England. 
He became in conseqneuee an object 
of great jealousy to King James, who 
ordered a prosecution for high trea- 
son to be commenced against him 
both in England and Scotland; but 
having obtained the rights of natural- 
ization in Ifulland, when James de- 
manded his person from the States, 
they refused to deliver him up. lis 
wife, Lady Margaret, being dead, he 
about this time married a Dutch lady 
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of fortune of the name of Mary Seott, 
desecnded from the family of Buc- 
cleueh. 

Dr Burnet had a very important 
share in the whole conduet of the 
Revolution of 1688, the project of 
whieh he gave early notice of to the 
Court of Hanover. He aeeompanied 
the Prinee of Orange to England in 
the quality of chaplain; and he was 
rewarded for his serviecs with the 
Bishopric of Salisbury, being ecouse- 
erated March 31, 1689. In a “Pas- 
toral Letter” to his clergy, coneerning 
the oaths of allegiance aud supremacy 
to King William and Queeu Mary, 
he maintained their right to the 
throne on the ground of eonqucst, 
which gave so mueh offcnce, that, 
three years afterwards, it was or- 
dered by Parliament to be hurnt 
by the hands of the common hang- 
man, Waving lost his second wife 
by the small-pox, in 1698 he married 
a widow of the name of Berkeley. 
In 1699 he published his “ Exposition 
of the Thirty-nine Articles.” The 
scheme for the augmentation of poor 
livings out of the first fruits aud 
tenths due to the Crown originated 
with Bishop Burnet. He died in 
March 1715, and was buried at St 
James’, Clerkenwell, where a monu- 
ment is erected to his memory. Ilis 
“History of his Own, Times” was 
published after his death by his son, 
Mr, afterwards Sir Thomas, Burnet. 

Bishop Burnet left three sons. 
Wiuttram, his eldest son, was edueated 
| as a gentleman-commoner in the 
University of Cambridge, and made 
choice of the profession of the law. 
He was a great sufferer in the South 
Sea Scheme of 1720, and became Go- 
vernor, first of New York and New 
Jersey, andsubsequently of Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire. He died 
at Boston in 1729. He was the author 
of a tract, entitled “ A View of Scrip- 
ture Prophecy.” Gribert, the se- 
cond son, was edueated at Leyden 
and Oxford for the church. He was 
made King's Chaplaiu in 1718; and is 
said to have been a contributor to a 
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periodical published at Dublin, en- 
titled “ Hibernicus’s Letters,” and 
also to another paper ealled “ The 
Frecthinker.” He distinguished 
himself as a writer on the side of 
Bishop Hoadley in the Bangorian 
controversy, and was considered by 
that eminent prelate as one of his 
ablest defenders. is “Full and 
Free Examination of several Import- 
ant Points relating to Church Autho- 
rity,” &c., was printed in 1718. In 
1719 he published an abridgment of 
the third volume of his father’s His- 
tory of the Reformation. Ile died 
carly. Tnomas, the third son, 
studied at Leyden aud Oxford, and 
was destined for the law. By his 
dissipation in early life, he gave his 
father mueh uneasiness. In 1712 and 
1713, he wrote several political pam- 
phlets in favour of the Whigs, and 
against the administration of the four 
last years of Queen Aune. One of 
these caused his being taken into cus- 
tody in January 1713. Ouce day being 
unusually grave, his father asked him 
what was the subject of his medita- 
tion :—“ A greater work,” he replied, 
“than your Lordship’s History of the 
Reformation.” “Whatisthat, Tom?” 
asked the father. “My own refor- 
mation, my Lord.” Heafterwards be- 
came one of the best lawyers of his 
time. He was for several years his 
Majesty’s Consul at Lisbon; and in 
1741 was appointed one of the Judges 
ofthe Court of Commou Pleas. He 
also received the honour of knight- 
hood, and was admitted a member of 
the Royal Soeiety. He died January 
5, 1753. He was introdueed by Pope 
into the Dunciad; and some poems 
of his were published in 1777. 
BURNET, James, an eminent law- 
yer, and learned and ingenious writer, 
better known by his judicial title of 
Lord Monboddo, son of James Burnet, 
Esq. of Monboddo, and Elizabeth, - 
only sister of Sir Arthur Forbes of 1 
Craigievar, Bart., was born in 1714, at” 
the family seat in Kincardineshire. ° 
Tie was educated at home, uuder Dr 
Francis Skene, afterwards Professor * 
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of Philosophy in Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, and was subsequently sent 

{ to study at that university, where he 
| distinguished himself by his proficien- 
‘ ey in ancient literature. After at- 
teuding for three years the lectures on 
civil Jaw in the university of Gronin- 
gen, in Holland, with the view of pass- 
ing Advocate, he came to Edinburgh, 
where he arrived ou the forenoou of 
September 7, 1736, and that night was 
an involuntary witness of the proceed- 
ings of the famous Porteous Mob. 
} In tke suecveding February he was 
admitted a member of Faculty; and 
in 1767 was raised to the bench, when 
_ be assumed the title of Lord Monbod- 
do. The first volume of his ‘‘ Origin 
and Progress of Language” appeared 
in 1771, the second in 1773, and the 
third in 1776. His greatest work he 
stjled “ Ancient Metaphysies,” wbicb 

| was also in 3 yols. 4to, the first of 
| whieh was published in 1778, and the 
| last only afew wecks beforc his death. 
Lord Monboddo was an entbusiastic 
admirer ofthe works of Plato, and the 
Grecian Philosophers. His writings 
contain many interesting observations, 
but they at the same time exhibit 
some peculiar opinions. He wasa firm 
belicyer in the existence of Satyrsand 

_ Mermaids, and, in his Dissertation on 
the “ Origin and Progress of Lan- 
guage,” he advanced soine whimsical 
theories, relative to a supposed affini- 
ty between the human race and tbe 
monkey tribe, particularly that the for- 
_ mer originally possessed tails, which 
exposed him to a good deal of ridicule 
on the first publication of that work. 
An annual journey to London became 
a favourite reereation of his during 
the vacations of the Court of Session. 
| He first began the practice in 178, 
‘and continued it for many years, till 
he was upwards of cighty years of 
age. In May 1785, during one of these 
visits to the Metropolis, he was pre- 
; 8ent in the Court of King's Bench, 
when an alarm was raised that tlic 
court room was falling, and Judges, 
| Lawyers, and audienee, rushed siinul- 
taneously towards the door. Lord 
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Monboddo, however, being short- 
sighted aud ratber deaf, sat still un- 
concerned; and on being asked why 
he did not bestir himself to avoid 
being buried in the ruins, coolly re+ 
plied, “That he thougbt it was an 
annual ceremony, with which, as an 
alien to the English laws, he had no- 
thing to do.’ He performed all his 
journies between Edinburgh and Lon- 
don on horseback, with a single ser- 
vant attending him. A carriage, a 
vehicle tliat was not in common use 
among the ancients, he considered as 
an effeminate conveyance; to be 
dragged at the tails of horses, instead 
of being mounted on their backs, 
seemed in bis eyes to be a ludicrous 
degradation of the genuine dignity of 
human nature. Whilein London he 
often went to Court, and the King is 
said to have taken pleasure in his 
conversation. He died at Edinburgh, 
May 26, 1799, ut the advanced age of 
85. In spite of his eccentricities, he 
was 8 inan of real learniug and abi- 
lity, an acute lawyer, and an uprigbt 
judge. He married, about 1760, the 
beautiful Miss Farquharson, a rela- 
tive of Marshal Keith, by whom he 
had a son and two daughters. His 
wife died in childbed; his son and 
one of his daughters died youug, and 
his other daughter was married to 
the late Kirkpatrick Williamson, 
Esq., formerly lis Lordship’s elerk, 
afterwards kecper of the Outer-Iouse 
Kolls. 

BURNET, James, a landseapo 
painter of great promise, fourth son 
of George Burnet, General Surveyor 
of Excise in Scotland, and Anne 
Crnikshank, his wife, was bern at 
Musselburgh in 1788. ‘The family 
belonged originally to Aberdccn. He 
carly displayed a taste for drawing, 
and with his brotlicr Jolin, who is at 
present the first ving engraver in 
Enrope, received instructions in the 
stndio of Scott, the landseape painter. 
le after wards studied at the Trustees’ 
Academy, under Graham, and was 
noticed for the natural truth and | 
beanty of his delineations. In 1810 
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he arrived in London. “Ie had 
sought,” says his biographer, Allan 
Cunningham, “ whathe wanted in the 
Academy, but foundit not; he tbhere- 
fore determined, like Gainsborough, 
to make natnre his acadcmy ; and 
with a pencil and sketch-book he 
might be seen wandering about the 
fields around London, noting down 
scenes which caught his fancy, and 
peopling them with men pursuiug 
their avocations, and with cattle of 
all colours, aud in all positions.” His 
first picture was “ Cattle going outin 
the Morning,’? which was soou fol- 
lowed by “ Cattle returning Wome in 
a Shower.” Tho latter placed him 
iu tbe first rank as a pastoral painter. 
Teu other productions of his are 
mentioned with great praise, mostly 
cattle-pieces. Several of those pic- 
tures were eagerly sought after, and 
purchased by different nobiemen at 
high prices, others were reserved for 
his relations and friends. This pro- 
misiug young artist resided in his lat- 
ter days near Lee, in Kent, the beau- 
tiful churchyard of which was one of 
his favourite resorts. He died of 
consumption, July 27, 1816, aged 28 
years, and was buried at Lewisham. 
BURNET, THoMmas, an eminent 
Physician of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was born in Scotland; but the 
particulars of his birtb, life, and 
death, are uot recorded. We find, 
from the title-pages of his books, 
that he was M.D. “ Medicus Regius, 
et Collegii Regii Medicorum Edin- 
burgensis Socius.’’ He left two very 
useful works; the one, entitled 
“ Thesautus Medicine Practic:e,” 
London, 1673, 4to, is a collection 
from the best practical writers; the 
other, ‘* Hypocrates contractus, in 
quo Hippocratis omnia in brevem 
cpitomen reducta debentur,” was 
published at Edinburgh, jn 8vo, in 
1685. Twelve cditions of the former 
work are cnumerated by Haller, the 
last of which, greatly eularged by the 
author, was published at Geneva, in 
1698, 4to. 
ter was printed at London, iu 1743. 
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BURNETT, Joun, Founder of the 
Literary Prizes at Aberdeen, was 
born iu that city in 1729. His father 
was un eminent merchant there, and ! 
he himself, after receiving a liberal | 
education, in the year 1750 commence.) 
cd business on his own account asa 
general merchant. Tiis parents were 
of the Episcopal Communion, but! 
though educated in that profession, | 
and undoubtedly a man of piety and} 
virtue, he himself never attended pub- 
lic worship; his religious sentiments 
not being in unisou with those of any 
Christian Church, Taving acquired | 
a fortuuc iu trade, about 1773 he aud | 
oue of his brothers, who lind then re- 
turned from India, discharged the 
dcbts of their father, paying on his 
account between L.7000 and 1.8000, 
Ile was never married, and died No- 
vember 9, 1781. His small landed || 
estate of Dens in Buchan, Aberdeen- 
shire, was inherited by his brother, 
and afterwards by his nepbew. With 
tbe exception of this property, and of j| 
some moderate legacies and annuities 
to various relatives, the remainder of 
his fortune was bequeathed to chart- 
table purposes. A small portion he 
directed to be set apart, annually, and 
allowed to accuinulate, first, for two 
prizes on subjects prescribed; and, 
secoudly, for the benefit of the poor 
of Aberdeen. This accumulated fuud 
is for ever to be applied to its objects 
at the end of every forticth year, 
The accumulation of the first 25 | 
years, if not less than L.1600, was to 
be given thus: L.1200 for the best 
Essay, and L.400 for the uext in merit, 
on “ the evidence that there is a Be- - 
ing all-powerful, wise, and good, by 
whom everything exists; and parti- 
cularly to obviate diftieulties regard- 
ing the wisdom aud gooduess of the 
Deity; and this, in the first place, 
from considerations independent of 
written revelation, aud, in the sccond 
place, froin the revelation of the Lord 
Jesus; aud from the whole to point 
out the inferences most necessary - 
and useful to mankind.” These prizes 
were first announced to the public in 
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1807. It was required that all the 
Essays should be lodged with Alex- 
ander Galen, Esq., merchant, Aber- 
deen, by the Ist of January 18]4, and 
repeated notices were given in the 
Newspapers of the amount of the 
prizes, the subject, and conditions. 
The premiums were to be awarded by 
three judges, chosen by the Princi- 
pals and Professors of King’s and 
Marischal Colleges, tbe establisbed 
clergy of Aberdeen, and tbe trustees 
of the testator. 


fessor of Divinity in King’s College, 
Robert Hamilton, LL.D., Professor 
of Mathematics, and George Glennie, 
D.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
both of Marischal College. They un- 
animously awarded the prizes in fa- 
vour of the Treatises of William 
Laurence Brown, D.D., then Princi- 
pal of Marischal College, and the Rev. 
Jolin Bird Sumner, of Eton College, 
afterwards Bishop of Chester, which 
have both been published. 

BURNETT, Jouy, author of a 
valuable treatise on various branches 
of the Criminal Law of Scotland, was 
born at Aberdeen about 1764. He 
was tbe son of William Burnett, pro- 
curator-at-law in that city, and, having 
been edueated for the bar, was admit- 
tedadsocate December 10, 1785. In 1792 
he was appointed Advocate-Depute; 
and, in October 1993, on the resignation 
of Law of Elviogston, was created She- 
riff of Haddingtonshire. In April 1810, 
On the death of thelearned R. H. Cay, 
he was appointed Judge. Admiral of 
Scotland. He was also for some time 
standing counsel for his native city. 
He died Deeember 8, 1810, while en- 
geged printing his work on the Cris 
minal Law. 

BURNS, Attan, an eminent ana- 
tomist and medical writer, was born 
at Glasgow, September 14, 1781, His 
father, the Rey. Dr John Burns, was 
minister of the Barony parish in that 
city, for the long period of sixty-nine 
years, and died in 1839, aged ninety- 
six. lle was carly sent to study for 
the medical profession, and such was 
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his proficiency, that, two years after 
he had entered the classes, he was, 
at the age of 16, enabled to undertake 
the sole direction of the Dissecting- 
Rooms of his brother, Mr John Burns, 
at that time a lecturer on anatomy in 
Glasgow. In 1804, having gone to 
London with the view of entering 
the medical service of the army, he 
received and accepted of the offer of 
Director of a new Hospital, on the 
British plan, established at St Peters- 
burg by the Empress Catherine, to 
whom he was recommended by his 
Excellency, Dr Crichton; and accord- 
ingly proceeded to Russia,where he did 
not remain above six months. On his 
leaving the Russian capital, iu January 
1805, he received from the Empress, 
in token of good will, a valuable 
diamond ring. In the winter after 
his return to Glasgow, he began, in 
place of his brother, to give lectures 
on anatomy and surgery. In 1809 
he published “ Observations on some 
of the most frequent and important 


‘Diseases of the Heart,” illustrated by 


cases, In 1812 appeared his second 
publication, entitled “ Observations 
on the Surgical Anatomy of the Head 
and Neck,” also illustrated by cases. 
Both of these works, which embrace 
all his separate publications, are held 
in the highest estimation by the pro- 
fession. Early in 1810 his health 
began to decline, aud although he 
continued for two years longer to 
deliver lectures, it was often amid 
great personal suffering. He died 
June 22, 1813. An edition of his 
“ Surgical Anatomy of the Ifead and_ 
Neck” was published in America, 
with a life of the author, and addi- 
tional cases and observations, by 
Granville Sharp Pattison, Professor 
of Anatomy in tho University of 
Maryland. Mr Burns also contri- 
buted to the Edinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal an Essay on the 
Anatomy of the parts concerned in 
the operation for Crural Hernia, and 
one on the operation of Lithotoiny. 
BURNS, Rowent, the national poet 


of Scotland, was born January 25, 1759, 
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in a small clay-built cottage, about 
two miles from the town of Ayr. 
His father, William Burnes, o mau of 
superior understanding and uncom- 
mon worth, was the son of a farmer 
in the county of Kineardiue; and 
owing to the reduced circumstances 
of his family, had removed first to 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
and afterwards to Ayrshire. In 
Deeemher 1757 he married Agnes 
Brown, who hore him six ehildren, 
and of these the poet was the cldest. 
He was at that time engaged as over- 
seer aud gardener to Mr Ferguson of 
Doonholm, and had hesides taken a 
lease of seveu acres of land, with the 
view of cominencing as  nurscry- 
man, which it seems he never earricd 
into effect. In the sixth year of his 
age Rohert was sent to a private 
school at Alloway Mill, ahont a mile 
distant from his father’s house. He 
was next placed under Mr John Mur- 
doch, who afterwards wrote au ex- 
cellent account of the carly part of 
his life, hy whom he was instructed 
in English grammar, to which he add- 
ed alittle Latin, « slight acquaintance 
with French, and soine kuowledge of 
practical mathematics. Before he 
was nine years old, his propensity for 
readiug was so ardeut that he per- 
uscd with enthusiasm every book that 
came in his way. His taste for poetry 
and romantic fietion was first inspir- 
ed hy the chimney-corner tales of an 
old woman in his father’s family, re- 
markable for her ignoranec, credulity, 
and superstition, whose memory was 
plentifully stored with stories of the 
marycllous. When about thirteen 
years of age he was scnt to the parish 
school of Dalrymple, where he learnt 
to write; he subsequeutly spent a 
summer quarter at that of Kirkos- 
wald, and this was all the school edu- 
cation he ever received. In his cele- 
brated letter to Dr Moore, giving au 
account of his life, lhe says, “ Tlic two 
first hooks I cver read in private, and 
which gave me more pleasure than 
any two hooks Iever read siuec, were 
the Life of Hannibal, aud the History 
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of Sir William Wallace. Hannibal 
gave my young ideas such a turn, 
that I used to strut in raptures up 
and down after the recruiting drum 
and bagpipe, and wish mysclf tall 
enough to he a soldicr; while tho 
story of Wallace poured 2 Scotish 
prejudice into my veins, which will 
boil along there till the floodgates 
of life shut in eternal rest.” Te 
also at an early period met with tho 
works of Allan Ramsay and the 
poems of Robert Ferguson, written 
chiefly in the Seotish dialect, which 
tended to give his genius a bias 
towards poetry, in which ho soon 
surpassed them hoth. 

In the year 1766 his father obtain- 
ed from Mr Ferguson a lease of tho 
farm of Mount Oliphant, in the parish 
of Ayr, that gentleman advancing 
him at the same time one hundrea 
pounds to stoek it with. Here, after 
the day’s labour was over, he instruct- 
ed the family himself in arithmetic 
and the prineiples of religion. At 
this place he continued to struggle 
for the support of his family for the 


space of eleven years. The soil of 


the farm was extremely barren, and 
this, with the loss of cattle aud other 
accidents, involved them in great po- 
verty. The whole family were in 


couscquence obliged to toil carly and. 


late; and Rohert, the eldest, threshed 
in the harn at thirteen years of age, 
and at 15 was the principal labourer 
on the farm. “ This kind of life,” 
he says, ‘the cheerless glooiu of a 
hermit, and the unceasing moil of a 
galley-slave, brought me to my six- 
teenth year, a little hefore which pe- 


riod I first committed the sin of 


rhyming.” The object of his first 
attachmeut was Mary Campbell, a 
simple Highland girl, his fellow-reap- 
er inthe same field. The address 
«© To Mary in Heaven,’ written on 
receiving the intelligence of her 


his poems. In 1777 his father remo- 
yed to Lochilea, a farm in the parish 
of Tarbolton,, where Burns continued 
from his 17th to his 24th year. 
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He and his brother Gilbert had for 
some time held asmall portion of land 
from their father, on which they raised 
flax; in disposing of which Burns 
formed the idea of commencing 
flax-dresser, which he did in partner. 
ship wich another person in the town 
of Irvine, in 1781. About six months 

| thereafter his shop accidentally took 
fire, and his whole stock was consu- 
med. Meantinie a misunderstanding 
had arisen hetween his father and 
his landlord, respecting the condi- 
tions of the lease, and the dispute 
was referred to arbitrators, whose de- 
cision involved his affairs in ruin, 
and he died soon afterwards on the 
13th February 1784. 

For the henefit of the family, the 
two brothers now took the farm of 
Mossgiel, which proved a losing con- 
cern. While here he became ac- 
quainted with Jean Armour, after- 
wards Mrs Burns; and when the 
effects of their intimacy could no 
longer he concealed, he agreed to 
make a legal declaration of their hay- 
ing been privately marricd, and after- 
wards emhark for the West Indies to 
push his fortune. But her father 
utterly rejected his offer of marriage. 
Burns then enteredinto an agreement 
with Dr Douglas to go to Jamaica, as 
4 joint overseer, or clerk, on his es- 
tate. But before leaving his native 
country for ever, he resolved to puh- 
lish his poems. They were accord. 
ingly printed at Kilmarnock in 17386, 

, and, (after paying all expenses, he 

; cleared about L.20 hy the edition. 
While preparing for his departure, a 
letter from Dr Blacklock, highly com- 
mending his poems, and advising him 
to visit Edinburgh, at once overthrew 
all his plans, and induced him to sct 
out for the metropolis, where he ar- 
rived in December 1786. 

Ifis fame had reached Edinburgh 
before him, and he was now caressed hy 
all ranks. [lis brilliant conversational 
powers seem to have struckevery per- 

|} son with whom he canie in contact, 

With as much admiration as his poetry. 

Under the patronage of the Earl of| 
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Glencairn, Principal Robertson, Pro. 
fessor Dugald Stewart, Mr Henry 
Mackenzie, and other eminent per- 
sons, & new edition of his poems was 
published in April 1787. Amid all 
the adulation which he at this time 
received, he ever maintained his na- 
tive simplicity and independence of 
character. By the Earl of Glencairn 
he was introduced to the members of 
the Caledonian Hunt, and, in grati- 
tude for their kindness, he dedicated 
to them the second edition of his 
poems. After a stay of upwards of 
six months in Ediuhurgh, Burns set 
out on a tour to the south of Scot« 
land, accompanied by the late Rohert 
Ainslic, Esq., writer to the signet, 
In August 1787 he made a short ex- 


Adair of Harrowgate; and, the same 
year, he again set out ona more ex- 
tensive tour to the same quarter, ac- 
companied hy Mr’ Nicol, one of the 
Masters of the High School of Edin- 
burgh, 

After settling accounts with his 
bookseller, in the summer of 1788, he 
returned to Ayrshire with nearly 
L500, where he found his hrother 
Gilbert struggling to support their 
aged mother, three sisters, and a 
brother. He immediately advanecd 
them L.200, and with the remainder 
he tookand stocked the farm of Ellies- 
land, about six miles above Dumfries, 
on the banks of the Nith. The rela. 
tives of his “bonny Jean” were not 
now so avcrse to their union as be- 
fore, and they were soon regularly 
married, It was in 1758 that Burns 
entered upon the possession of Ellies- 
land, and this was perhaps for a few 
months the happiest pcriod of his 
life. On the recommendation of Mr 
Graham of Fintray, he was appointed, 
on lis own application, an officer of 
excise for the district in which his 
farm was situated. The dutics of 
this occupation, and the temptations 
to which he was exposed, diverted 
his attention too much from the cul- 
tivation of his farm; and after having 
occupicd it about three years and a 
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half, he found himself obliged to re- 
sign it to his landlord, Mr Miller of 
Dalswinton. About the end of 1791 
he removed with his family to Dum- 
frics, where, on a salary of L.70 per 
anuum, he spent the remainder of his 
life. 

His fame was now widely cir- 
culated over the three kingdoms. 
Ilis name aud his songs had beeome 
dear to every Scotish heart, and his 
company was cagerly courted by all 
who could appreciate genius. Un- 
fortuuately, Burns had uot the firm- 
ness to resist the many temptations 
to dissipation whieh were thrown in 
his way, or the 1uoral courage to re- 
fuse the constant invitations which 
were sent to him; consequently, he 
was led into habits of excess, whieh 
injured his constitution ; and in the 
intervals between his fits of intem- 
peranec, caused him to suffer the 
bitterest pangs of remorse. At this 
period many of his most beautiful 
pieces were writteu, especially the 
best of lus songs, which were contri- 
buted to an Ediuburgh publication 
called Jolmson’s “ Museum,’’ and af- 
terwards to a larger work, the well 
kuown “ Collection of Original Scot- 
tish Airs,’ edited aud pubhshed by 
Mr George Thomson. 


the Dumfries Voluuteers. His health 
was now mueh impaired, and in the 
autumn of that year he lost his only 
daughter, which made a deep impres- 
sion upon him. Soon afterwards he 
was seized with arheumatie fever. Be- 
fore he had completely recovered, he 
had the imprudencee to join a convi- 
vial cirele, and on his return from it, 
he eaught acold which brought back 
the fever with redoubled severity. 
He tried the effect of sea-bathing, but 
with uo durable success. This illness 
was the cause of his premature death, 
which took place July 21, 1796. Ou 
the 26th of the same month, his re- 
mains were iuterred with military 
honours by the Dumfries Volunteers, 
in the South churchyard of Dum- 
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In 1795 Burus entered the ranks of 
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fries ; and the eereiony was rendered 
the nore imposing, by the presence of 
at least ten thousand individuals of 
all rauks, who had collected from all 
parts of the country. He left a wi- 
dow and four sons. On the day of 
his interment Mrs Burns was deliver- 
edof a fifthson, named Maxwell, who 
died in bis infancy. An edition of 
his works, in 4 vols. 8vo, with a Life, 
was published by Dr Currie of Liver- 
pool iu 1800, for the benefit of his 
widow and family. Iunumerable 
other editions of his poems have since 
appeared. 

In 1828 Mr Lockhart published his - 
Life of Burns ; anda coinplete edition 
of his Poems and Letters, iu eight 
yolumes, with a Life by Mr Allan 
Cunningham prefixed, appeared at 
London in 1834. Besides these, an 
edition of Burus’ Works, with a Life 
aud Notes by the Ettriek Shepherd 
and the late William Motherwell, 
camo out at Glasgow in 1836. 

Burnsis the most popular poet that 
Scotland ever produced. With his 
poems, all, from the highest to the 
lowest of his countrymen, are fumi- 
liar. To euter, therefore, upon any 
analysis of his poetry or his cha- 
racter here, would be a work of 
supererogation. His priueipal cha- 
racteristies as a lyrieal poet were 
his sensihility and his truth ; and 
though he undoubtedly possessed 
more feeling than imagination, the 
range and yaviety of his powers were 
really wonderful; of which “ The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night,” “Scots wha 
hae,” “Holy Willie’s Prayer,” “Tam 
o' Shanter,’ “Death and Dr Horn- 
book,” and “The Beggars’ Cantata,” 
all differing in style and sentiment, 
but all unsurpassed in their way, are 
striking examples. His humour in de- 
lineatiug Scotish character and man- 
uers has never been equalled; and 
the language of his country will be 
perpetuated in his verses long after 
it has ceased to be spoken. 

BUTE, Jouy, Earl of. 
STUART, Joun, Earl of Bute. 
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CALDER, Sir Roserr, Bart., Viee- 
Admiral of the Blue, second son of 
Sir Thomas Calder of Muirtown, was 
born in the family mansion, county 
of Elgin, July 2, 1745. At the age of 
fourteen he entered as a midshipman 
on board of a man-of-war. In 1766 
he aeecompanied the Hon. George 
Faulkener, as Lieutenant of the Essex, 
to the West Indies. Some years after 
he obtained the rank, first of master 
and eommander, and then of post- 
captain of the navy. During the 
Ameriean War he was employed in the 
Channel fleet. In 1782 he eommand- 
ed the Diana, whieh was engaged asa 
repeating ‘frigate to Rear-Admiral 
Kempenfelt. At the commencement 
of the war with Franee, he was ap- 
pointed first captain to Admiral Rod- 
dam’s flag while flying on board the 
Barfleur. He afterwards eommanded 
the Theseus of 74 guns, which formed 
part of Lord Howe's fleet in 1794; 
hut having heen despatehed with 
Rear-Admiral Montague’s squadron, 
to proteet a valuable convoy destined 
for the colonies, he did not participate 
in the hrilliant victory of the Ist of 
June. 

In 1796 he was appointed by Sir 
John Jervis, afterwards Earl St Vin- 
ecnt, eaptain of the fleet under his 
eommand, and aecordingly served in 
that eapaeity on hoard the Vietory, 
off Cadiz, with a squadron of fifteen 
sail of the line and seven frigates. 
For his eonduet in the hattle off Cape 
St Vincent, Captain Calder, who was 
sent home with the despatches, was 
knighted, and soon after received a 
patent of baronetage. 

On the 14th Fehruary 1799, Sir Ro- 
hert obtained his flag as Rear-Adinizal 
by seniority. In the promotion which 
took plaee, April 23, 1804, he was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Viee-Admiral 
of the White. 
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While employed in | was brought under the notiee of Par- 








this latter eapacity, he was seleeted, 
in 1805, by Admiral Cornwallis, then 
eommanding the Channel fleet, to 
hlockade the harbours of Ferrol and 
Corunna. The foree entrusted to 
him on this oceasion proved very in- 
adequate to the service. He, how- 
ever, retained his station, notwith- 
standing the manceuvres of the Brest 
fleet; and on heing joined hy Rear- 
Admiral Stirling with five sail of the 
line from before Rochefort, together 
with a frigate and a lugger, he pro- 
eeeded to sea for the express purpose 
of intercepting the French and Spa- 
nish squadrons from the West Indies. 
They soon after deseried the eom- 
bined fleet, consisting of twenty sail 
of the line, seven frigates, and two 
hrigs; while the English force amount- 
ed to no more than fifteen ships, two 
frigates, a eutter,and a‘lugger. In 
the action which ensued, two sail of 
the enemy’s line, the Rafael of 84, and 
the Firme of 74 guns, were eaptured ; 
while Sir Robert did not lose a single 
sail of his own. 

His success on this occasion, though 
it obtained the full approbation of his 
commander-in-chief, who soon after 
despatehed him, with a considerable 
squadron, to eruize off Cadiz, in order 
to watch the motions of the enemy, 
did not satisfy parties at home; and 
he immediately demanded a court- 
martial for the purpose of explaining 
his eonduet, The eourt found that, 
in spite of his inferior forec, he had 
not done his utmost to renew the en- 
gagement, and to tako and destroy 
every ship of the enemy, and aecord- 
ingly adjudged him to be severely 
reprimanded. This seutence was as 
unpopular as it was unmerited; and 
the Admiralty soon after appointed 
Sir Rohert Port-Admiral at Ports- 
The hardship of his case 
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liament by the Duke of Norfolk and authority of Episcopacy. From Row’s 
the Earl of Romney. Sir Robert | Ecclesiastical llistory it appears that 
Calder died at Holt, in Hampshire, |e was known, while abroad, under 
August 31, 1818. Ue had married, in | the quaint title of “ Edwardus Dido- 
May 1779, Amelia, only danghtcr of elavius,’’ being an anagram on his 
John Mitchell, Esq. of Bayfield Hall, | name, Latinized. 
county of Norfolk, by whom he had} He returned to Edinburgh after 
no issne. King James’ death in 1625. For some 
CALDERWOOD, Davin, an emi-]| years he was engaged colleeting all 
nent divine of the Chureh of Seot-| the memorials relating to the ecelesi- 
Yand, and ecclesiastieal historian, was |astical affairs of Seotland, from the 
deseended of a good family, and was} beginning of the Reformation there 
born, as appears from Baillie’s Letters, to tho death of James VI. The ori- 
in 1575. Being early designed for the | ginal MS. of Calderwood’s History is 
ministry, he applied with great dili-| preserved in the British Musenm ;_ 
gence to the study of the Scriptures aud abbreviated transeripts of con- 
in the original tongues, the works of| siderable portions of it are also to 
the fathers, and the best writers on} be found in the University Library of 
Chureh history. About the year | Glasgow, and in the Advocates’ Lib- 
1604 he was settled as minister ofjrary. The General Assembly of the 
Crailing, near Jedburgh. He was} Chureh of Scotland has also a copy 
one of those who strennously opposed|of his Manuscript History of the 
the designs of James VI. for the in-| Chnreh. An abridgment of it, entitled 
troduetion of Episcopacy into Seot-|‘‘ The Trne History of the Chureh ot 
land. When Mr James Law, Bishop | Scotland,” was printed in 1646, under 
of Orkney, made a visitation of the} the authority ofthe General Assembly. 
Presbyteries of Merse and Teviotdale, | In 1638 he was settled as minister of 
Mr Calderwood deelined his jurisdic-| Pencaitland, near Edinburgh. In 1643 
tion by a paper under his hand dated } he was appointed one of the committee 
May 5, 1608. for drawing up the Directory for Pub- 
For this aet of eontumacy he was|lie Worship. He died at Jedburgh in 
confined for several years to his parish. | 1651. 
In 1617 a protest, in which he with CALLANDER, Jouy, of Craig- 
other ministers was coneerned, against | forth, a distinguished antiqnary, was 
a bill then depending in Parliament, | born abont the beginning of the eigh- 
for granting the power of framing teenth century. Being edueated for 
new laws for the Church to an Eeele-| the bar, he was admitted advoeate ; 
siastical Couneil appointed by the|bnt he devoted the greater part of 
King, eaused him to be summoned to | his time in early life to classical 
appear before the High Commission studies, and became eminent for his 
at St Andrews, to answer for his be-| learning. In 1766 he published at 
haviour. On this oceasion King James | Edinburgh, in three vols. 8vo, a work 
himself was present, and examined Mr | translated from the French of M. de 
Calderwoord in person, when eon-| Brosses, entitled “ Terra Australis 
stantly refusing to acknowledge him- | Cognita, or Voyages to the Southern 
self guilty of any crime, he was eom-| Hemisphere, during the Sixteenth, 
mitted to prisqn for eontumacy ; and Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centu- 
afterwards ordered to banish himself| ries.” In 1779 appeared at Glasgow 
ont of the King’sdominions. He re-| his “ Essay towards a literal English 
tired in consequence to Holland,| Version of the New Testament, in 
where, in 1623, he published his eele-| the Epistle to the Ephesians.” Tho 
brated Controversial work, entitled | work by whieh he is best known was 
“ Altare Damaseenum,’” in which he| published at Edinburgh in 1782, in 
rigorously examined the origin aud} 8vo, entitled “Two ancient Scottish 
182 
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Poems; the Gaberlunzie Man, aud 
Christ's Kirk on the Green, with 
Notes and Observations.’ 1n editing 
these, le does not appear to have 
consulted the most correct editions ; 
but, as regards the latter especially, 
gaye “such readings as appeared to 
him most consonant to the phraseo- 
logy of the sixteenth century.” In 
April 1781 he was elected a Fellow 
of the Society of Scotish Antiquaries, 
founded in the preceding November 
by the late Earl of Buchan, and ap- 
pointed Sccretary for Foreign Cor- 
respondeuce. In August of the same 
year, he presented the Society with 
five folio volumes of manuscripts, en- 
titled “Spicelegia Antiquitatis Greece, 
sive ex Veteribus Poetis, Deperdita 
Fragmenta ;” and also with nine folio 
volumes of manuscript annotations on 
Milton's Paradise Lost. Of the latter 
a specimen, containing his notes on 
the first book, was printed at Glasgow, 
by Messrs Foulis, in 1750. An ad- 
mirable paper in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine on these Annotations, in which 
| Mr Callander was accused of having 
taken, without acknowledgment, the 
greater part of his materials from a 
folio work on the same subject, pub- 
lished by Mr Patrick Hume, at Lon- 
don, in 1695, led, on the suggestion of 
Mr David Laing, Librarian to the 
Signet Library, to the appointment, 
in 1826, of a Committee of the Society 
of Scotish Antiquaries for the pur- 
pose of examing the manuscripts, 
“Their Report, published in tbe 
third volume of the Transactions of 
that Society, vindicated Mr Callander 
from the charge of plagiarising the 
general plan on the largest portion of 
his materials from Mr Hume’s work, 
but stated that there are some pas- 
sages where the similarity is so strik- 
ing, that there can be no doubt of his 
having availed himself of the labours 
of his predecessor, and of these ho 
has made no acknowledgment, 
__ In 1778 Mr Callander printed in 
folio a specimen of a “ Bibliotheca 
Septentrionalis.” In 1781 appeared 
“ Proposals for a History of the An- 
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cieut Music of Scotland, from the age 
of the Venerable Ossian, to the be. 
ginning of the Sixteeuth Century ;” 
and the same year, a specimen of a 
Scoto-Gothic Glossary is mentioned 
in a letter to the Earl of Buchan. 
But none ofthese projected works ap. 
pear ever to have been completed. 
Mr Callander died September 14, 1789. 
By his wife, who was of the family of 
Livingston of Westquarter, he had 
seventeen children. A little work, 
entitled “ Letters from Thomas Percy, 
D.D., afterwards Bishop of Dromore, 
John Callander of Craigforth, Esq. 
David Herd, and others, to George 
Paton,” appeared at Edinburgh in 
1830. From this publication we learn 
that Mr Callander had a taste for 
rousic, and was an excellent performer 
on the violin, and that in his latter 
years he became very retired in his 
habits, and saw little company, his 
mind beiug deeply affected by a reli- 
gious melancholy, which entirely un- 
fitted him for society. 

CAMERON, Sir Atay, K.C.B., 
Lieutenant-General, a Highlander by 
birth, first distinguished himself in 
the American War. When on de- 
tached service he was taken prisoner, 
and immured for nearly two years in 
the common gaol of Philadelphia, 
under the plea that he had been en- 
gaged in exciting the native tribes to 
take up arms in favour of Great Bri- 
tain. In attempting to escape from 
this confinement, he had both his 
ankles broken, and he never perfectly 
recovered from the painful cffects of 
these injuries. He was subsequently 
placed upon half-pay; but, aroused 
by the dangers and alarms of 1793, 
principally by his personal influence 
over his countrymen, he, in little 
more than three months, at his own 
expense, patriotically raised the 79th, 
or Cameron Highlanders. In August 
that year he was appointed Major- 
Commandant of tls lis clan regi- 
ment, and in January 1794 Lieutenant- 
Colonel; and at the head of it joined 
the army in the Netherlands under 
the late Duke ot York. 
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In 1795 he proceeded to the West 
Indies, where the Camerou High- 
landers sustained very severc losses 5 
and he had the mortification to see 
the remnant of his eorps draughted 
eluefly into the 42d regiment. On 
his return home, he was commission- 
ed by the Duke of York to raise the 
Cameron llighlanders anew, which 
he did in little more than six months, 
notwithstanding the advaneed period 
of the war. In 1799 he served with 
his regiment on the Continent, and 
was twice severely wounded in the 
battle of Bergen-op-Zoom. In 1800 
he served in the expeditions to Icr- 
rol, Cadiz, &e., and in 1891, at the 
head of his brave Highlanders, he 
shared the dangers and glories of 
Alexandria, and endured the hard- 
ships and perils of the Egyptian Cam- 
paign. In 1804 Sir Alan and the 
offiecrs of hisregiment, in the course 
of a few months, raised, by reeruit- 
ing, a strong second battalion of 800 
rank and file for general service, in 


consequenee of which he was, Jann- 
ary 1, 1805, rewarded with the rank 


of Colonel. In the descent upon 
Zealand, Sir Alan, by the order of 
Lord Cathcart, took military posses- 
sion of Copenhagen, at the head of the 
flank eompanies of the army. In 
1808 he accompanied Sir John Moore 
as Brigadier-General on the expedi- 
tion to Sweden; and in 1808 to the 
Peninsula. 

At the battle of Talavera he had 
two horses shot under him. He 
wore a medal for his services on that 
oceasion. The action at Busaco was 
the last in wbich he was engaged. 
He commanded a brigade in which 
his own regiment bore a conspicuous 
part. Extreme ill health then eom- 
pelled hin to retire from aetive ser- 
viee. On the, 25th of July 1810 Sir 
Alan was appointed a Major-Gencral; 
after the peace a K.C.B., and on the 
12th of August 1819 he was made a 
Lieutenant-General. He died Mareh 
9, 1828, at an advanced age. It was a 
nephew of his who, holdiug only the 
rank of Lieutenant, bravely led on 
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the Camcron Highlanders at the 
battle of Waterloo, when all his su- 
perior officers had been either killed 
or wounded. 

CAMERON, Jouy, one of the most 
famous divincs among the French 
Protestants of the scventcenth eentu- 
ry, was born at Glasgow about 1580. 
After reading lectures on the Greek 
language for 2 year in Glasgow Uni- 
versity, he went in 1600 to Bordeaux, 
and was by the ministers of that city 
appointed to teach the learned lan- 
guages at Bergeron. He was subse- 
quently chosen Professor of Philoso- 
phy at Sedan, where he remained for ; 
two years. In 1608 he beeame one of 
the ministers of Bordeaux, and after- 
wards aecepted of the Divinity Chair 
at Saumur, where he continued till 
the dispersion of that academy by the 
civil wars in 1620, He next removed 
to England, and was appointed by 
King James Professor of Divinity at 
Glasgow, in the room of Robert Boyd 
of Troehrig. This situation not suit- 
ing bis taste, he returned to Franee 
within 2 year. 

In 1624 he went to Montauban, 
where he was chosen Professor of 
Divinity. The disputes between the 
Protestants and Romanists were at 
this period earried very high, and 
having opposed the Duke de Rohan, 
who endeavoured toinduce the people 
of Montauban to take up arms, Ca- 
meron was attacked by an unknown 
misereant in the streets and severely 
assaulted; after languishing for some 
time he died in 1625. He was the 
author of “ Theological Leetures,” 
published at Saumur in 1626-28, in 3 
vols. 4to. In 1632 appeared at the 
same place Cameron’s “Myrotheecium 
Evangelicum.’’ His disciple Amy- 
raut received from him those peculiar 
theories which he developed in his 
“System of Universal Grace.” 

CAMERON, Ricuarp, a zealous 
preacher and martyr of the Churcb 
of Scotland, was the son of a small 
shopkeeper at Falkland in Fife; and 
at first was schoolmaster and precen- 
tor of his native parish under the 
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Episcopalian clergyman. He was 
afterwards converted by the field 
preachers, and persuaded by the cele- 
brated Mr John Welch to accept a 
licence to preach the gospel, which 
was conferred upou him in the House 
of Haughhead, Roxhurghshire, hay- 
ing for some time resided in that part 
of the country as preceptor in the 
family of Sir Walter Scott of Harden. 
Fron the freedom with which he as- 
serted the spiritual independence of 
the Church of Scotland, he excited 
the hostility of that portion of the 
Presbyterian Clergy who had taken 
advantage of the act of indulgence of 
1672, and in 1677 he was reproved for 
his boldness at a meeting of them 
held at Edinhurgh. He afterwards 
went to Holland, where his great zeal 
and energetic character made astrong 
impressiou upon the ministers who 
were then living in exile in that coun- 
try. At his ordination, Mr Ward 
retained his hand for some time on the 
young preacher’s head, and exclaim- 
ed, “ Behold, all ye beholders, here is 
the head of a faithful minister and 
seryant of Jesus Christ, who shall 
lose the same for hig Master’s inte- 
rest, and it shall be set up before the 
sun and the moon in the view of the 
world.” In 1680 he returned to 
Scotland, and in spite of the severe 
measures of the Government, imme- 
diately hegan the practice of field 
preaching. The cruel and tyrannical 
proceedings of the executive against 
him and the small party with which 
he was connected, and who consider- 
ed him their head, led him to take a 
bold and desperate step. On the 
20th of June 1680, in company with 
about twenty other persons, well 
armed, he eutered the little remote 
burgh of Sanquhar, and made public 
proclamation at the Cross, that he 
and those who adhercd to him re- 
nounced their allegiance to the King, 
Charles the Second, on account of his 
having ahused the government; at 
the same time declaring war against 
him and his brother, the Duke of 
York, whose succession to the throne 
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they avowed their resolution to re- 
sist. A reward of five thousand 
merks was immediately put by the 
Privy Council upon Cameron’s head; 
and three thousand upon the heads of 
the rest; and parties of soldiers were 
immediately sent out to arrest them. 
The little band kept together in arms 
for a month in the mountainous 
country between Nithsdale and Ayr- 
shire. On the 20th of July they were 
surprised on Airdsmoss hy Bruce of 
Earlshall, with a party of horse and 
foot much superior to them in num- 
bers. Cameron, who was believed 
hy his followers to have a gift of pro- 
phecy, is said to have that morning 
washed his hands with particular 
care, in the expectation that they 
were immediately to hecome a public 
spectacle. His party at the sight of 
the enemy gathered closely around 
him, and he uttered a short prayer, 
in'which he thrice repeated the ex- 
pression, “Lord! spare the green, and 
take the ripe!" He then said to his 
hrother, “Come! let us fight it out to 
the last!” After a brief skirmish, in 
which they were allowed even hy their 
enemies to have fought with great 
bravery, Bruce’s party, from their 
superiority of numbers, gained the 
victory. 

Cameron was among the slain, and 
his head and hands, after heing cut 
off, were carried to Edinburgh, along 
with the prisoners, among whom was 
the celehrated Hackstoun of Rathil- 
let. The father of Cameron was at 
this time in prison for non-conform- 
ity, and the head and hands of his 
son were shown to him with the ques- 
tion, “Did he know to whom they 
belonged?” The old man seized the 
hloody relics with all the cagerness of 
parental affection, and, kissing them 
fervently, exclaimed, “I know, I 
know them; they are my son’s, my 
own dear son's; it is the Lord; good 
is the will of the Lord, who cannot 
wrong me or mine, but has made 
goodness and mercy to follow us all 
our days.” The head and hands 
were then fixed upon the Netherbow 
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Port, the fingers pointing upward, in 
moekery of the attitude of prayer. 
The body was buried with the rest of 
the slain ou the spot where they felt 
at Airdsmoss, where a plain monu- 
ment wasin better times erected over 
them. The small but zcalous body 
of Presbyterians who adhered to 
Cameron in his life, werc from him 
designated Cameronians; a name 
which now belongs to the Reformed 
Synod. 

CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER, 2 mu- 
sician as well as a poet, was born in 
1764, at Tombea, on the banks of 
Loeh Lubunig, and received his edu- 
eatiou at the grammar sehool of Cal- 
Tender. We was first known as a 
teacher of the harpsichord and of 
singing in Edinburgh, officiatiug at 
the same time as organist to an Epis- 
copal chapel iu the neighbourhood of 
Nicolson Street. He afterwards, on 
marrying a second time, studied ine- 
dicine, but his practice was never 
very extensive. In 1798 he first ap- 
peared as an author, by publishing 
“ An Introduction to the History of 
Poetry in Scotland,” quarto, to which 
were added, “ The Songs of the Low- 
lands,” with illustrative engravings 
by David Allan. In 1802appeared “A 
Tour from Ediuburgh through va- 
rious parts of North Britain,” &c. in 
2 vols. quarto, embellished with some 
beautiful aquatint drawings by him- 
self, which is considered his best 
work. In 1804 he published a poem 
entitled “The Grampians Desolate,” 
which never obtained any reputation. 
His last publication appeared in 1816, 
under the name of Albyn’s Antho- 
logy,” being two parts of a collection 
of native Highland music, for which 
Sir Walter Scott, Mr, afterwards Sir, 
Alexander Boswell, and others, con- 
tributed verses. Mr Campbell died 
of apoplexy, May 15, 1824, in the sixty- 
first year of his age. 

CAMPBELL, ArcnrpaLp, eighth 
Earl, aud first Marquis of Argyll, was 
the son of Archibald, seventh Earl, 
by Lady Anne Dougins, daughter of 
William Earl of Morton. He was 
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born in 1598, and educated in the Pro- 
testant religion, according tothe strict 
rules of the Church of Seotland, as it 
was established at the Reformation. 
On the death of his father in 1638, he 
succeeded to all his hononrs aud es- 
tates. He attended the meeting of 
the General Assembly of that year, 
at which Presbyterianism was dcelar- 
ed to be the established religion of 
Scotland, and ever proved himself a 
zealous friend ofthe Covenant. When 
the King came to Scotland in 1641, he 
created him a Marquis. 

lie took an active part in the civil 
ecommotions of that stormy period ;- 
and, iu Jnly 1646, when the King had 
surrendered himself to the Scotish 
arny, the Marquis went to Newcastle 
to pay him his respects. He was_ 
afterwards employed in the confer- 
ence with the Parliament of England 
on the Articles presented by the Es- 
tates to his Majesty. It was by his 
persuasion that Charles II. visited 
Scotland, and on his coronation at 
Scone, January 1, 165], he placed tho 
crown upon his head, and was the first 
to swear allegiance to him. During 
the Commonwealth, however, he was 
induced, with the rest of the uation, 
to subinit to its authority; aud, un- 
der Richard Cromwell, he sat in the 
Seots Parliament for the county of 
Aberdeen. 

At the Restoration, having gone to 
London to congratulate the King, he 
was, withont being allowed to see 
him, committed to the Tower, and, 
after lying there for five months, was 
sent down to Scotland to be tried for 
his compliance with the usurpation. 
His inveterate enemy, the Earl of 
Middleton, presided as Lord High 
Commissioner at his trial; and, be- 
ing condemned for high treason, he 
was beheaded with the Maiden at the 
Cross of Edinburgh, May 27, 1661. 

He behaved on the seaffold with 
singular constaney and courage. Mis 
last words were, “I desire all that hear 
me to take notice and remember, that 
now, when I am entering on eternity, 
and am to appear before my Judge, 
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aud as I desire salvation, { am free 
froin any accession, by knowledge, 
contriying, counsel, or any other way, 
to his late Majesty's death.” Mr 
Granger, in his Biographical History 
of Eugland, observes, that “the Mar- 
quis of Argyl was in the Cabinet 
what his enemy the Marquis of Mon- 
trose was in the field, the first cha- 
racter of his age and country for poli- 
tical courage and condnct.” He wrote 
“Tnstructions to a Sou;” and “ De- 
fences against the Grand Indictment 
of High Treason.” 

CAMPBELL, ARcHIBALD, ninth 
Ear] of Argyll, eldest son of the pre- 
ceding, was educated by his fatber in 
tbe true principles of loyalty and the 
Protestant religion, and had from his 
youth distinguished himself by his 
steady attachment to the royal cause. 
In 1650, when Charles II. was invited 
to Scotland, the commissiou of Colonel 
was given to him by the Convention of 
Estates, which he declined to accept 
until it sbould be ratified by the King. 


He served with great bravery against 
Cromwell at the battle of Dunbar, in 


September of that year. After the 
King’s defeat at Worcester, he kept a 
party in arms in the Highlands, ready 
to act on any favourable opportunity. 
In 1654 he was exempted out of tbe 
general Amnesty published by Crom- 
well in April of that year. It was 
not till 1655, when he received orders 
from General Middleton, sanctioned 
by tbe King’s authority, that he would 
consent to submit to the English. 
In Noveniber 1655 he was compelled 

| by Gencral Monk to find security 
for his peaceable behaviour, to the 
amount of L.5000 sterling. In spring 
1657 Monk committed him to prison, 
where he remained till tbe Restora- 
ticn. 

His enemies were, however, still 
powerful, and the Scots Parliament 
was prevailed upon to imprison him, 
and to commence a process against 
him for the crime of leasing-making, 
or creating dissension between tlc 
King and his subjects, on which he 
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lose his head, but, on the interposi- 
tion of the Kiug, tho sentence was 
remitted. Seusible of his services, 
Charles, in 1633, restored to him the 
estates and title of Earl of Argyll, 
which had been forfeited by his fa- 
ther. In 1681, when the Duke of 
York went to Scotland, a Parliament 
was summoned at Edinburgh, which, 
besides granting money to the King, 
and voting the indefeasible right of 
succession, passed an act for estab- 
Hshing a test, obliging all who pos- 
sessed offices, civil, military, or eccle- 
siastical, to take an oath not to at- 
tempt any change in the constitution 
of church and stato as then settled. 
When Argyll took the test as a Privy 
Councillor, he added, in presence of 
the Duke of York, an explanation 
which he had before communicated 
to that Prince, and wbich he believed 
to have been approved of by him, to 
tbe effect that he took it as far as it 
was consistent with itself and with the 
Protestant religion. The explanation 
was allowed, and he was admitted to sit 
tbat day in Council. To his great 
surprise, however, he was a few days 
tbercafter committed to prison, and 
tried for high treason, leasing-mak- 
ing, and perjury. Of five judges 
three did not scruple to find him 
guilty of the two first charges, and a 
jury of fifteen noblemen gave a ver- 
dict against him. The King's per- 
mission was obtained for pronoun- 
cing sentence, but the execution of it 
was ordered to be delayed. Having 
no reason to expect either justice or 
mercy from such enemies, the Earl 
mado his escape from prison in the 
train of his step-daughter, Lady 
Sophia Lindsay, disguised asher page. 
We made his way to London, and 
though tho place of his conccalment 
was known at Court, it is said that 
the King would not consent to his 
being arrested. In the meantime, the 
Privy Council of Scotland publicly 
proclaimed, his sentencc iat tle Cross 
of Edinburgh, and caused his coat of 
arms to be reversed and torn. 


was found guilty, and condemned | The Earl soon after went over to 
1 
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Holland, where he resided during the 
remainder of Charles’ reign. On his 
death, deeming it his duty, before the 
coronation of James II., to do his 
best to restore the constitution, and 
preserve the civil and religious liber- 
ties of his uative country, he con- 
certed measures with the Duke of 
Monmouth, and, at the head of a eon- 
siderable foree, made a descent upon 
Argylishire, but, disappointed in his 
expectations of support, he was taken 
prisoner, aud being carried to Edin- 
burgh, was beheaded upou his former 
unjust sentence, June 30,1685, Un- 
der liis misfortunes he evinced great 
firmness and self-possession. He ate 
his dinner cheerfully on the day of 
his death, and, according to his usual 
custom, slept after it for a quarter of 
an hour or more very soundly. At 
the place ef execution he made a 
short, grave, and religious speech ; 
he caused the position of the bloek to 
be duly adjusted ; and after a solemu 
deelaration that he forgave all his 
enemies, he submitted to death with 
extraordinary resolution and compo. 
surc, 

CAMPBELL, AreiinaLp, tenth 
Earl, and first Duke of Argyll, son 
of the preceding, was an active pro- 
moter of the Revolution, and ac- 
companied the Prince of Orange to 
England. In 1689 he was admitted 
into the Convention as Earl of Argyll, 
though his father’s attainder was not 
reversed. He was one of the Com- 
missiouers deputed from the Scots 
Parliament to offer the Crown of 
Scotland to the Prince of Orange, and 
to tender him the coronation oath. 
For this and other eminent serviees 
he} was admitted a member of the 
Privy Couneil, and in 1690 made one 
of the Lords of the Treasury. In 
1694 he was appointed one of the Ex- 
traordinary Lords of Session, and, in 
1696, Colonel of the Scots forse 
Guards. We afterwards raised a re- 
giment of his own elan, which greatly 
distinguished itself in Flanders. On 
the 23d June 1701 he was created, by 
letters patent, Duke of Argyll, Mar- 
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quis of Kintyre and Lorn, &e. He 
died in September 1703. 

CAMPBELL, Anrcninatp, third 
Duke of Argyll, was born in 1682,and 
educated at the University of Glas- 
gow. Ile afterwards studied the law 
at Utrecht, but relinquished the bar 
for the army. He served under the 
Duke of Marlborough, was Colonel of 
the 36th foot, and Governor of Dum- 
barton Castle. He soon abandoncd 
a military life, and employed himself 
in aequiring the qualifications neces- 
sary for astatesman. In 1705 he was 
constituted Treasurer of Scotland. 
In 1706 he was appointed one of the 
Commissioners for treating of the 
Union between Scotland and Eng- 
land; and the same year, for his ser- 
viees in that matter, was created Vis- 
eount and Earl of Tay, and Baron 
Oransay, Dunoon, and Arrase. In 
1708 he was made an Extraordinary 
Lord of Session, and after the Union, 
was chosen onc of the sixteen repre- 
sentative Peers of Scotland. In 1710 
he was appointed Justice-General of 
Seotilaud, and the following year was 
called to the Privy Council. Upon 
the accession of George J., he was 
nominated Lord Register of Scotland, 
and when the Rebellion broke out in 
1715, he took up arms for the defence 
of the House of Hanover. By his 
prudent eonduct in the West High- 
lands, he prevented General Gordon, 
at the head of 3000 men, from pene- 
trating into the country aud raising 
levies. Ile afterwards joined his 
brother, the Duke of Argyll and 
Greenwieh, at Stirling, and was 
wounded at the battle of Dnnblane. 
In 1725 he was appointed Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, and in 1734 of the 
Great Seal, whieh offiee he enjoyed 
till his death. Upon the decease of 
his brother, in September 1743, he 
succeeded to the dukedom. 

As Chaneellor of the University of 
Aberdeen, he showed himself anxious 
to promote the interest of that as well 
as of the other universities of Scot- 
land, and he particularly eneouraged 
tbe School of Medicine at Edinburgh. 
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As he had the chicf management of 
Scots affairs, he was very attentive in 
advancing the tradeand manufactures 
and internal improvement of his na- 
tive couutry. He excelled in con- 
versation, aud besides building a very 
maguificent seat at Inverary, he col- 
lected oue of the most valuable pri- 
vate libraries in Great Britain. He 
died April 15, 1761, and leaving no 
issue, his own personal houours be- 
came extinct, and those of his family 
descended to his cousin. 
CAMPBELL, ArcuiBazp, Colonel 
of the 29th regiment of infautry, and 
a Brigadier-General on the West 
India Staff, was the younger son of an 
ancient family in Argyllshire, and 
related to the noble house of Argyll. 
He served in the American War with 
great gallantry, On his regiment 
coming to England, the majority 
being vacaut, a commission was made 
out at the War Office, appointing 
another gentleman Major. On its 
being laid before the King for the 
royal signature, his Majesty threw it 
aside, and ordered another to be 
drawn up for Major Campbell, saying, 
‘A good and deserving officer must 
not be passed over.” 1n 1792 hé was 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 2}st, and afterwards to 
that of the 29th. He was with his 
; Tegiment on board the fleet in the 
| glorious action of the Ist of June 
1794. In 1795 he was sent with the 
troops to the West Indies, where, on 
his arrival, he was appointed Briga- 
dicr-General. His merits in this 
service were conspicuous, but unfor- 
tunately he was seizcd with a fever, 
of which he died, August 15, 1796. 
CAMPBELL, Couiy, au architect 
of reputation in the early part of last 
century, was born in Scotland, but 


the year of his birth is unccrtain. | College. 
The best of his designs are Wanstead | 


House, since pulled down, the Rolls, 
and Merworth in Kent, the latter 
avowedly copied from Andrea Palla- 
dio. He distinguished himself by 
puhlishing a collection of architec- 
tural designs in folio, entitled * Vi- 
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truvius Britannicus;” the first volume 
of which appeared in 1715, the second 
in 1717, and the third in 1725. Many 
ot these were his own, but plans of 
other architects were also introduc- 
ed. Two supplementary volumes by 
Woolfe and Gandou, both classical 
architects, appeared in 1767 and 1771. 
Campbell was surveyor of the works 
at Greenwich Hospital, and died about 
1734. 

CAMPBELL, Grorcr, D.D., a 
moral and religious writer, born in 
Argyllshire in 1696, was educated in 
St Salvator’s College, St Andrews, 
wherc he took his degrees. He after- 
wards obtained a living in the High- 
lauds of Scotland. In 1728 he was 
appointed Professor of Church His- 
tory in the new College of St An- 
drews. In1736he published a Vin- 
dication of the Christian Religion. 
He subsequently published a Treatise 
on Moral Virtue, and died in 1757, 
aged 61. 

CAMPBELL, Grorer, D.D., an 
emineut divine and theological writer, 
the youngest son of the Rey. Colin 
Campbell, one of the miuisters of 
Aberdeen, was born there Deceinber 
25,1719. Being at first intended for 
the law, he was apprenticed toa Writer 
to the Signet in Edinburgh, but after- 
wards studied divinity in the Maris- 
chal College of his native city. He 
was licensed June 1], 1746, and in 
W747 was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the living of Fordoun iu Kincar- 
dineshire. In 1748 he was presented 
by Sir Thomas Buructt of Leys, 
Bart., to the church of Banchory- 
Ternan, about twenty milcs west from 
Aberdeen. From this he was in 1756 
translated to Aberdeen, and on the 
decease of Principal Pollock in 1759, 
was chosen Principal of the Marischal 
Soon after he obtained the 
degree of D.D. from King’s College, 
Old Aberdeen, In 1763 he published 
his cclebrated “ Dissertation on Mi- 
racles,”’ in answer to tlic views on the 
subject advanced by Mr Huine. This 
work procured him no sinall share of | 
reputatiou, aud was speedily translated 
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into the Dutch, Freneh, and German 
languages. in 1771 he succceded Dr 
Gerard in the Divinity Chair at 
Marischal College. WYealso published 
occasional Sermons, one of which, 
“On the Duty of Allegiance,” preach- 
edon the King’s Fast-day, was pub- 
lished in 4to in 1771; aud afterwards, 
at the expeuse of government, six 
thousand copies were printed in 12mo, 
enlarged with notes, and circulated 
widely in America; but too late to do 
any good there. ‘The Philosophy 
of Rhetoric” appeared in 1776, in two 
vols. vo, and at once established his 
fume as au aceurate grammarian, a 
judicions eritic, and a profound scho- 
lar. His great work, “The Transla- 
tion of the Gospels, with Preliminary 
Dissertations,” was published iu 1793, 
in two vols. 4to. 

Some time before his death, he re- 
signed his offices of Principal, Profes- 
sor of Divinity, and onc of the city 
ministers, on which occasion the King 
granted him a pension of L.300a year. 
Dr Campbell died April 6, 1796, in 
the seventy-seventh ycar of his age. 
After his death appeared his “Lec- 
tures on Systematic Theology, and 
the Pastoral Character,” folio; as also 
his “Lectures ou Ecclesiastical Iis- 
tory,” two vols. 8vo, with his Life 
prefixed, by the Rev. Dr Gcorge 
Skene Keith, published in 1800. 

CAMPBELL, Jonny, second Duke 
of Argyll, and also Duke of Green- 
wich, was the son of Archibald first 
Duke of Argyll, by Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir Lionct Talmash, and was 
born October 10, 1678. Ou the very 
day on which his grandfather suffered 
at Edinhurgh, in June 1685, he fell 
from a window on the third floor of 
Donibristle Castle in Fife, then ,pos- 
sessed by his aunt, the Countess of 
Moray, without receiving any injury. 
His father, anxious to put him in the 
way of advancement, introduced him 
to King William, who, in 1694, gave 
him the command of a regiment. On 
the death of his father in 1703, he be- 
came Duke of Argyll, and was soon 


after sworn of the Privy Corey 
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made Captain of the Scots Horse 
Guards, und appointed one of the 
Extraordinary Lords of Session. 

In 1704, on the revival of the Order 
of the Thistic, he was installed one of 
the Knights of that Order. Te was 
after sent downas High Commissioner 
to the Scots Parliament, where, being 
of great servicc in promoting the pro- 
jected Uniou, for which he became 
very unpopular in Scotland, he was, 
on his return to London, created a 
peer of England by the titles of Baron 
of Chatham, and Earl of Greenwich. 

In 1706 his Grace made a campaign 
in Flauders, under the Duke of Marl-’ 
borough, and distinguished himself at 
the battle of Ramillies, in which he 
acted as a Brigadicr-General ; audalso 
at the siege of Ostend, and in tlic at- 
tack of Mecnen, of which he took pos- 
session on the 25th of Angnst. After 
that event he returned to Scotland, in 
order to be present in the Scots Par- 
liament, when the treaty of Union 
was agitated. In 1703 he commanded 
twenty battalions at the battle of Ou- 
denardc. He likewise assisted at the 
sicge of Lisle, and commanded as 
Major-General at the siege of Ghent, 
taking possession of the town and 
citadel, January 3, 1709. He was aftcr- 
wards raised to the rank of Licutc- 
nant-Gencral, aud commauded-in- 
chief at the attack of Tournay. He 
had also a cousiderable share, Sep- 
tember 11, 1709, in the victory at Mal- 
plaquet. On December 20, 1716, he was 
installed a Knight of the Garter. 

In January 1711 he was sent to 
Spain as Ainbassador, and at the same 
time appointed Commandcr-iu-Chief 
of the Euglish forces in that kingdom. 
On the peace of Utreclit he returned 
home. Having changed his views 
regarding the Union, which he had 
becn a principal agent in promoting, 
in June 1713 he supported an unsnc- 
cessful motion in the House of Lords 
for its repeal, on the grouud that it 
had: disappointed his expectations. 
Ou the accession of George I. he was 
made groom of the stole, and received 
other honours. 
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At the breaking out of the Rebel- 
lion in 1715, his Grace was appointed 
Comunander-in-Chief in Seotland. He 
defeated the Earl of Mar’s army at 
Dunblane, and foreed the Pretender 
to retire from the kingdom. In 
Mareh 1716 he returned to London, 
but was ina few months divested of 
all hisemployments. Inu the begin- 
ning of 1718 he was again restored to 
favour, ereated Duke of Greenwieh, 
and made Lord Steward of the House- 
hold; on resigning whieh, he was ap- 
pointed Master-General of the Ord- 
nanee. Iu January 1735-6 he was 
created Field- Marshal. In 1737, 
when the affair of Captain Porteous 
eame before Parliament, his Graee 
exerted himself vigorously and elo- 
quently in behalf of the eity of Edin- 
burgh; and when the Queen-Regent 
threatened, on that oceasion, to eon- 
vert Seotland into a hunting park, re- 
plied, then it was time that he should 
be down to gather his beagles. 

In April 1740 he delivered a speeeh 
with sueh warmth against the Admi- 
nistration, that he wasagain deprived 
of all his offices. To thesc, however, 
on the resignation of Sir Robert 
Walpole, he was soon restored, hut 
not approving of the measures of the 
new ministry, he gave up all his posts 
for the last time, and never afterwards 
engaged in affairs of State. He died 
of a paralytie disorder October 4, 
1743; and a beautiful marble monu- 
ment, exeeuted by Roubilliae, was 
erected to hismemory in Westminster 
Abbey. 

CAMPBELL, Jouyn, author of the 
Lives of the Adinirals, a miscel- 
laneous writer of eonsiderahle merit, 
was born at Edinburgh, March 8, 
1708; and when five years old his 
mother removed with him to Eng- 
land. Jeing intended for the law, 
he was articled to an attorney; but 
his taste leading him to literature, he 
did not pursuc the legal profession. 
Tlis early produetions are not known, 


In 1736 he published, in two vols. | 


folio, “ The Military History of Prinee 


Eugene and the Duke of Marl-| and politieal information. 
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borough.” The reputation he ac- 
quired by this work led to his being 
engaged to assist in writing the An- 
cient part of the “ Universal History,” 
which extended to sixty vols. 8vo. 

In 1739 he published “ The Travels 
and Adventures of Edward Brown, 
Esq. ;” and in the same year appearcd 
his “Memoirs of the Duke de Rip- 
perda.”’ These were followed, in 
1741, by “The Concise History of 
Spanish Ameriea.” In 1742 he pub- 
lished the first two vols. of the “ Lives 
of the English Admirals and other 
Eminent Seamen,” a work whieh is 
still popular; and the two remaining 
volumes appeared in 1744. In 1743 
eame out “Hermippus Redivivus, or 
the Sage’s Triumph over Old Age 
and the Grave,” chiefly translated from 
an amusing traet written by a German 
Physician. In 1744 he gave to the 
publie, in two vols. folio, his “ Voy- 
ages and Travels.” He wrote many 
of the artieles in the “ Biographia 
Britaunia,” whieh was eommeneed in 
1745; his eontributions to which 
work, extending through four vols., 
and marked by a straiu of almost un- 
varying panegyrie, are distinguished 
by the initials E. and X. 

For the “Preeeptor,’ published by 
Dodsley in 1748, Mr Camphell wrote 
the Introduetion to Chrouology, and 
the Diseourse ou Trade and Com- 
meree. He was next employed on 
the Modern part of the “ Universal 
History.” In 1756 he had the degree 
of LL.D. bestowed on him by the 
University of Glasgow. After the 
peace of Paris in 1763, he wrote, at 
the request of Lord Bute, a pamphlet 
in defence of it, pointiug out the value 
of the West India Islands which had 
been ecded to this eountry. For this 
service he was, in March 1765, ap- | 
pointed his Majesty’s Ageut for the 
province of Georgia in North Aine. 
rica. Te was the author of many 
other publieations than those men- 
tioned, partieularly “ The Present 
State of Europe,” whiel: appeared in 
1750, and contained mueh historieal 
His last 
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Church of Scotland, which was speed- 
ily built in the park of the Orphans’ 
Hospital, and opened for divine wor. 
ship on Sabbath, May 8, 1774. Shortly 
after this, at the request of Mr Stuart, 
minister of Killin, she built and eu- 
dowed a chapel at Strathfillan, placing 
it under the direction and patronace 
of the Society in Scotland for Propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge. She 
also employed, at her own expense, 
two licensed preacher's as missionaries 
in the Highlands. 

after repeated disappointments in 
the choice of a minister for her chapel 
in Edinburgh, Lady Glenorchy fixed 
upon the Rev. Francis Sheriff, chap- 
lain in one of the Scots regiments in 
Holland, who soon died. The Rev. 
Mr, afterwards Dr, Jones of Plymouth 
Dock, was next appoiuted, and having 
been duly ordained by the Scots 
Presbytery in London, he officiated as 
minister of Lady Glenorchy’s Chapel 
for upwards of half a eentury. Her 
Ladyship also purchased a chapel in 
Exmouth, Carlisle, and Matlock, and 
built one at Workington in Cumber. 
Jand, and another in Bristol, in the 
latter of which she was aided by a 
bequest from her friend, Lady Hen- 
Tietta Hope. Lady Glenorchy died 
about 1786. Previous to her death, 
she sold the Barnton estate to William 
Ramsay, Esq., then an eminent bank- 
er in Edinburgh. 

CANT, ANDREW, minister of Pit- 
sligo, in 1638, was a most zealous sup- 
porter of the Covenant, and in July 
of that year was one of the Commis- 
sioners appointed by The Tables at 
Edinburgh to proceed to Aberdeen, 
and endeavour to prevail upon the 
inhabitants of that city to subscribe 
the national bond. In»the subse- 
quent November he sat in the General 
Assembly at Glasgow, which abolish- 
ed Episcopacy in Scotland. MWe was 
with the army when the Scots ob- 
tained possession of Newcastle, Au- 
gust 30, 1640, on which oecasion he 
and Mr Alexander Henderson were 
selected to preach in the churches of| able escapes from the vigilance of the 
that town. He was afterwards ae feverument, He refused the indul- 
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pointed one of the ministers of Aber- 
deen. When Charles I., in 1641, a 
second time visited Seotland for the 
Purpose of conciliating the nation, 
Mr Cant preached before his Majesty 
at Edinburgh, August 21 of that 
year. He frequently preached before 
the Scots Parliament ; and, at the 
division of the Church in 1648, he took 
the protesting side. In 1660 a com- 
plaint was presented to the magi- 
strates of Aberdeen, charging Mr Cant 
with having published, without au- 
thority, the celebrated seditious book, 
Lex Rex, and for fulminating anathe- 
mas and imprecations against many 
of his congregation. The proceed- 
ings which took place in consequence 
caused him, although no judgment 
Was given against him, to relinquish 
his charge, and withdraw himself from 
the town with his family. Mr Cant 
died about 1664. It is thought that 
the modern word cant is derived from 
the name of this minister—a suppo- 
sition which originated in the Spec- 
tator. 

CARGILL, Doxatn, an eminent 
preacher of the Church of Scotland, 
in the days of the persecution, was 
the son of respectable parents in the 
parish of Rattray, in Perthshire, where 
he was born about the year 1610, He 
studied at Aberdeen, and became 
minister of the Barony parish, Glas- 
gow, in 1650. On the establishment 
of the Episcopal chureb, he refused 
to accept collation from the Arch- 
bishop, or eclebrate the King's birth- 
day, which caused his banishment, by 
aet of Council, beyond the Tay. Pay- 
ing little regard to this order, he was, 
in 1668, called before the Council, and 
commanded peremptorily to observe 
their former edict. In Septeniber 
1669, upon his petition, he was per- 
mitted to go to Edinburgh upon some 
legal business, but not to reside in 




































now hecame a field-preacher, and so 
continued for some years, during 
which period he had many remark- 
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ehureh, and in due time was, about 
1748, presented to the parish of In- 
yeresk, in the ucighbourhood of Muns- 
selbnrgh, where he remained 57 years. 
His talents as a preacher are deseribed 
as having been of the highest order 3 
and in the General Asserably of tbe 
National Chureh he long took an ac- 
tive and prominent part on the Mode- 
rate side. It was owing principally 
to his exertions that the parochial 
clergy of Seotland were exempted 
froin the house and window tax. fle 
was intimate with all the eelebrated 
men whose names have conferred Ius- 
tre on the literary history of the lat-’ 
ter part of the cightcenth century, 
and Smollett, in his “ Humphry 
Clinker,” mentions that he owed to 
hin his introduction to the literary 
circle of Edinburgh. The only things 
Dr Carlyle published were, the Statis- 
tieal Accountof the Parish of Inveresk 
in Sir John Sinelair’s work, some de- 
tached sermons, and two ironical 
pamphlets on the subjeet of the tra- 
gedy of Douglas, both the latter, of 
course, anonymously. He is also said 
to have written the Prologue to “Her- 
minius and Espasia,” a tragedy, acted 
at Edinburgh, and published tn 1754. 
Being a particular friend of Home, 
the anthor of Douglas, he was present 
at the first representation of that tra- 
gedy, for which he was proseeuted 
before the Church Courts, censured 
and admonished. It is even said that, 
in the first private rehearsal, he forgot 
his character so far as to enaet the 
part of Old Norval. To Dr Carlyle 
the world is indebted for the recovery 
of Collius’ long-lost “Ode on the Su- 
perstitions of the Highlands.” The 
author considered it the best of his 
poeins, but he had kept no copy of it; 
and Dr Carlyle fiudiug it accidentally 
among his papers, presented it to the || 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. It was 
printed in the first volume of their 
Transactions. Dr Carlyle left behind 
him a Memoir of his own Time, 
which, though long promised, has not 
yet been published. He died at In- 
yeresk, August 25, 1805, aged 81. 


genee offered to the Presbyterian 
clergy, and denounced all who accept- 
ed it. 

In 1679 he was at Bothwell Bridge, 
where be was wonnded, bnt made his 
eseape. He afterwards went to Hol- 
land, but carly in the sumuucr of 1680 
was again in Scotland. On Juue 3d 
of that year he made a narrow escape 
from being seized in a public-house 
in Queensferry by the Governor of 
Blaekness, who, in the struggle, mor- 
tally wounded his companion, Mr 
Henry Hall of Uaugh-head. In the 
pockets of the latter was found & 
paper of a violent nature, generally 
supposed to have been written by Mr 
Cargill, wineh is known in history by 
the name of the Queensferry Cove- 
nant, from the plaee where it was 
found, Myr Cargill also appears to 
have been eoneerned with Richard 
Cameron in pnblishing the declara- 
tion at Sanqnhar on the 22d of June. 
In the subsequent September he 
preached to a large congregation in 
the ‘orwood, between Falkirk and 
Stirling, when he formally excommn- 
nieated the King, and the Dukes of 
York, Monmouth, Landerdale, and 
Rothes, Sir George Mackenzic, and 
Sir Thomas Dalzell. In consequence 
of this bold proceeding, the Privy 
Couneil offered a reward of 5000 
merks for his apprehension, but for 
several months he eluded the vigilance 
of the soldiery. In May 1631 he was 
seized at Covington, in Lanarkshire, 
by Irving of Bonshaw, who treated 
him with great cruelty, and carried 
him to Lanark on horseback, with his 
feet tied under the horse's belly. He 
was soon after sent to Edinburgh, 
| where, on the 26th of July, he was 
tried, and being condemued to suffer 
death for high treason, was accord- 
ingly hauged. and beheaded, July 27, 
1681. 

CARLYLE, Avexanper, D.D., an 
eminent divine, son of the minister 
of Prestonpans, was born Jannary 26, 
1722, and received his edueation at the 
Universities of Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and Leyden. He studied for yD 
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cs renter ee cnn. dist itichicd himscir to the Gace AEL, Gerruom, M.A.,, 
a learned divine, was born at eres 
gow in 1682, and educated in the uni- 
versity ot that city, wherc he took his 
degrees. He was afterwards ordained 
minister of Monimail, in Fifeshire; 
and, in 1722, appointed Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow. For the usc of his students, 
he wrote sume learned notes ou “ Puf- 
fendorfi de Officiis Hominis.” He died 
at Glasgow in 1738, aged 56. 

CARMICHAEL, FREDERICK, son 
of the preceding, was born at Moni- 
mail in 1708, and received his eduea- 
tiou in Mariscbal College, Aberdeen. 
He was ordained minister of Moni- 
mail in 1737, on the presentation of 
the Earl of Leven. In 1743 he was 
translated to Inveresk, and in 1747 he 
was elected one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh, having previonsly declin- 
ed an offer madc to him of the Divi- 
nity Chair in Marischal College. In‘ 
1751 he was seized with a fever, of| 
which he diced, aged 45. He left one 
volume of sermons. 

CARNEGIE, Sir Roper, of Kin- 
naird, lawyer and statesman, the son 
of John de Carnegie, who was killed 
at the battle of Flodden, was some 
time chamberlain of Arbroath, and 
having attached himself tothe Regent 
Arran, was, July 4, 1547, appointed a 
Lord of Session; but on the condition 
that, until an detual vacancy occur- 
red, he should be entitled to no salary 
or cmoluinent. In 1548 he was sent 
to England to treat for the ransom of 
the Earl of Huntly, Chancellor of 
Scotlaud, who had been taken prisoner 
at the battle of Pinkie. Soon after- 
wards he was despatched on a mission 
to I'rance; and when there, was re- 
quested by King Ifenry IJ. to use his 
influcnce with Arran, on his return, 
for the resignation of the Regency in 
favour of the Queen Dowager. In 
1551 we find him clerk to the Trea- 
surer of Scotland, and one of the 
Commissioners nained to conelude a! 
peace with England. In 1551 and 
1556 he was similarly employed. When 
the Reformation took jlaee, he at 
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first attached himself to the Queeu 
Regent’s party, and was employed by 
her Majesty in negotiating with the 
Lords of the Congregatiou. He after- 
wards joined the latter, and was sent 
by them to the Courts of England and 
Frauce to explain and vindicate their 
inteutious. He died July 5, 1566. Iu 
the Queen’s letter, nominating Itis 
successor on the bench, he is describ: 
ed as a person “well incliued to jus- 
tice, and expert in matters cone erning 
the common weill of this realm.” He 
is supposed to have been the author 
of the work on Scots law, cited in 
Balfour’s Practicks as Lib. Caineg., 
or Carnegic’s Book. 

CARNEGIE, Witnram, Ear. or 
Nortruesg,a distinguished navalcom- 
mandcr, was the third son of Admiral 
the heel of Northesk, who died in 
1792, by Lady Anne Leslic, daughter 
of Alexander, fifth Earl of Leven and 
Melville. He was bornin 1738. At 
the age of eleven he embarked in the 
Albion; and afterwards served in the 
Southampton frigate with Captain 
Macbride at the time he conveyed the 
Queen of Denmark to Zell; and in 
the Squirrel, with Captain Stair Doug- 
las. He chon obtained an acting ap- 
pointment as Heutenant of the Non. 
such, and, in 1777, was confirmed by 
Lord Bowen inthe Apollo. He after- 
wards served under Sir John Lock- 
hart Ross, in the Royal George, at the 


capture of the Caracca flect off Cape | 


Finisterre ; of the Spanish squadron 
undcr Don Juan de Langara, and at 
the relicf of Gibraltar; then in the 
West Indies with Lord Rodney, who 
promoted him from the flagship, after 
the celebrated action of April 17, 1780, 
to be commander of the Blast fire- 
ship. He was subsequently removed 
into the St Eustatia, and was present 
in her at the rcduetion of the Island 
of that name, February 3, 1781. Le 
obtained Post rank, April 7, 1782, and 
at the cusuing peace returned to Eng- 
land in the Enterprise frigate. In 
1788 his eldest brother died, when he 
suecccded to the title of ivoed Rose- 
hill. In 1790, on the equipment of 














the fleet in consequence of the dispute 
with Spain relative to Nootka Sound, 
he was appointed to eommand the 
Heroine frigate, but was soon after 
paid off. 


January 1792, he became Earl of 
Northesk, and, in January 1793, pro- 
eeeded to the West Indies in com. 
mand of the Beaulien frigate. Ile 
returned in the Andromeda in De- 
cember, and was soon after placed 
on half-pay. In 1796 he was appoiut- 
ed to the Monmouth, 64, and joined 
the North Sea fleet uuder the eom-~- 
maud of Lord Duncan. In May 1197 
the mutiny, whieh had commenced in 
the Channel fleet, extended to the 
ships employed in the North Sea, aud 
the Monmouth was brought by her 
refractory crew to the Nove. On the 
first symptoms appearing of the inen’s 
return to duty, the mutineers, ou 
board the Saudwich, sent for Lord 
Northesk, to endeavour to effect a 
reeouciliation with the government. 
On reaehing the Saudwieh, his Lord. 
ship was ushered into the cabin, 
where Richard Parker, as president, 
and abont sixty scamen, acting as de- 
legates froin the several ships, were 
sitting in close deliberation. Parker 
requestcd hiin, as “the seameu’s 
friend,” to proceed to the King with 
a declaration of the terms on which 
they were willing to give up the 
ships. Tlis Lordship eansented, but 
told them he had no expectation of 
success. He immediately hastened 
to London, but, of course, the terins, 
from the unreasonableness of the de- 
mands, were at once rejected. Lord 
Northesk afterwards resigned the 
Monmeuth, and remained unemploy- 
ed till 1800, when he was appointed 
to the Prinee, of 98 guns, in the Chan- 
nel fleet, in which ship he eontinued 
till the peace in 1802. On the renewal 
of the war in 1803, his Lordship was 
appoiuted to the Britannia, of 100 
guns. In May 1804 he was promoted 
to the rank of Rear- Admiral, aud, in 
the following month, hoisted his flag 
in the Britannia, and served in the 
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arduous blockade of Brest till August 
1805, when he was detached with a 
squadrou, under the orders of Sir Ro 
bert Calder, to reinforce Vice-Admiral 
Collingwood off Cadiz. In the battle | 
of Trafalgar, his Lordship took a de- 

eided share in achieving the victory. 

For his eminent services, as third in 

eommaud on this occasion, he was, on 

January 29, 1806, honoured with the 

insignia of the Order of the Bath. 

lle also reeeived the thanks of both 

lfouses of Parliament; the freedom 

of the city of London, and of the Gold- 

smiths’ Company, with asword of the 

yalue of one hundred guineas from 
the city of London, au admiral’s medal 

from lis Majesty to be worn round 

the neck, and a vase of the value of 
1.300 from the Patriotic Fund at 

Lloyd's. 

In April 23, 1803, he beeamea Viee- 
Admiral, and, June 4, 1814, an Ad- 
miral. In November 21, 1821, his 
Lordship was appointed Rear-Admiral 
of Great Britain. Iu May 27 he was 
nominated Commander-in-Chief at 
Plymouth, where he remained till 
1830. lle died May 28, 1831, and was 
sueceeded by his seeond sou, William 
lopetoun, his cldest, Lord Rosehill, 
having been lost in 1507, on board the 
Blenheim, where he was midshipman, 
when that sbip foundered in the East 
Indies. 

CARRICK, Jonny Donaup, author 
of “ The Life of Wallace,” was born at 
Glasgow in 4pril 1787. His father 
was iu humble circumstances; and 
after receiving the common elements 
of education, he was at an early period 
placed in the office of a Mr Nicholson, 
an architeet in his native eity. In 
the latter part.of 1807 he quitted the 
place of his birth, unknown to his 
parents, and, with the view of trying 
his fortune in London, set off on foot 
with but a few shillings in his pocket, 
sleeping under hedges, or wherever 
he eould obtain a dormitory. On lis 
arrival in the great city, he offered 
his services to yarious shopkeepers, 
but at first without suecess. At last 
a decent tradesman, himself a Seots- 




















On the death of his father, in 
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man, took compassion ou the friend- 
less lad, and engaged him to run his 
errands, &c. He was afterwards in 
the employinent of several other per- 
sous. In the spring of 1809 he ob- 
taiued a situation in the house of 
Messrs Spodes & Co., in the Stafford- 
shire Pottery line of business. In 
the beginning of 181] he returned to 
Glasgow, aud opened a large estab- 
lishment iu Hutcheson Strect, as a 
china and stoneware merchant, iu 
which business he continued for four- 
teen years. In 1325, being deeply 
read in old Scotish litcrature, he pub- 
lished a “Life of Sir William Wal- 
lace,” in two volumes, which was 
written for Constable's Miscellany. 


iniinitable effect. In the beginning | 
of 1833 he went to Perth as editor of | 
the “Perth Advertiser,” where he | 
remained about eleven months. In 
Fehruary 1834 he was appointed edi. | 
tor of the “ Kilmarnoek Journal; | 
but being afflicted with a paralysis of 
some of the nervesand muscles of the | 
mouth and head, which finally settled 
into a confirmed tic dolowreur, he re- 
signed his situation, and returned to 
Glasgow in January 1835, where he 
superintended the first edition of the 
“Laird of Logan,” an excellent aud 
unrivalled collection of Scotish anec- 
dotes and facetie, of whieh he was 
the projector, and editor, and princi- 
pal contributor, and which appeared 
in June of that year. He also con- 
tributed some admirable papers to the 
“Scottish Monthly Magazine,” a pe- 
riodicz] published for a short time in 
Glasgow. Mr Carrick dicd August 17, 
1837, and was interred in the hurying- 
ground of the High Church of his na- 
tivecity. Asa writer, lieis principally 
distinguished for humorous satire, 
and a thorough knowledge of the 
manners aud customs of his country- 
men. To the new and extended edi- 
tion of the “Laird of Logan” we are 
indebted for these details of lis life. 
CARSTAIRS, WitLiam, a divine 
of great political eminence, was born, 
February 11, 1649, at Catheart, near 
Glasgow, of the High Church of which 
city his father was minister. He 
studied first at Edinburgh, and after- 
wards, im consequence of the distract- 
ed state of the times in Scotland, at 
Utrecht, where his prudence and ad- 
dress recommended him to the uotiee 
of the Priuce of Orauge, to whom he 
was introduced by the Peusionary 
Fagel. In 1682 he returned to Seot- 
land with the view of cutering the 
church, but, discouraged hy the per- 
secution to which the Preshytcrians 
were subjected at that period, he, after 
receiving a licence to preach, resolved 
to return to Ilolland. As le had to 
pass through London, he was instruct- 
ed hy Argyll and his friends to treat 
the author used to sing himself with} with Russell, Sydney, aud the other | 
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ceived. He also wrote, ahout this 
time, some comic songs and humor- 
Ous pieces. In that year he gave up 
his business, and travelled for two or 
three years, chiefly in the West High- 
lands, asau agent for some Glasgow 
house. Ife afterwards hecame sub- 
editor of the “Scots Times,’ a news- 
paper of liberal principles, published 
at Glasgow, and wrote many of the 
local squibs and other jeur d'esprits 
which appeared in that paper. [He con- 
tributed various picces, and amongst 
the rest, “ The Confessions of a 
Burker,’’ and“ The Devil's Codicil,” to 
“The Day,” aclever literary periodical 
which was published at Glasgow for 
six mouths, in 1832, the reputed editor 


Chamberlain of that City, and the 
author of several works of consider- 
able merit. Toa ciever little collec- 
tion of songs, and other pieces of 
poctry, chiefly humorous, published 
in Glasgow by Mr David Robertson, 
entitled “ Whistle Binkie,’ Mr Car- 
rick contributed several pieccs, rich 
in that vein of humour in which he 
excelled. “The Scottish Tcea-Party,” 
“ Mister Peter Paterson,” “ The 
Tlarp and the Haggis,’ “The Gude- 
man's Prophecy, “ The Cook's Le- 
gacy,” and“ The Muirland Cottagers,” 
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leaders of that party in England who 
wished to exclude the Duke of York 
from the succession to the throne, 
whereby he became privy to the Rye 
Ilouse Plot, on the discovery of which 
he was apprehended, and frequently 
examined. While, however, lic avow- 
ed tho utmost abhorrenco of any at- 
tempt on the life of the Kiug or the 
Duke of York, he refused to give far- 
ther information, aud was sent down 
to Scotland to be tricd. After a 
rigorous confinement in irons, he was 
put to the torture, which he endured 
with great firmness; but being after- 
wards promised a full pardon, and 
dcluded with the assurance that his 
answers would never be used against 
any person, he consented to make a 
judicial declaration. The Privy Coun- 
cil immediately published a statcinent 
which he declared to be a falso and 
mutilated account of his confession ; 
and, in violation of their engagement, 
produced bis evidence in court against 
his fricnd, Mr Baillie of Jerviswood, 
On his release, Mr Carstairs returned 
to Holland, in the wintcr of 1684-5, 
when the Prince of Orange made him 
one of his own chaplains, and procur- 
ed his elcctiou to the office of minister 
of the English congregation at Ley- 
den. Hc attended tbe Prince in his 
expedition to England, and was con. 
stantly consulted by him in affairs of 
difficulty and importance. On the 
clevatiou of William and Mary, Car- 
stairs was appointed his Majesty's 
chaplain for Scotland, and was the 
chief agent between the Church of 
that country aud the Court. The 
King required his constant presence 
abont his person, assigning him apart- 
ments in the palace when at home, 
and wben abroad with the army, al- 
lowing him L.500 a year for camp 
equipage. 

William was at first anxious that 
Episcopacy should be the religion of 
Scotland as well as of England, but 
Carstairs convinced him of the impro- 
priety of this project, which tbe King 
| was forecd to ahandou, and the estab- 

lishment of the Presbytcrian form of 
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church government was the conse- 
quence. He was aiso, in 1694, of 
great service to the church in getting 
the oath of allegiance, with the assur- 
ance, declaring William to be King de 


jure, as well as de facto, dispensed 


with, the clergy naturally being aversc 
to the taking a civil oath as a qualifi- 
cation for a sacred office. 

On the death of William he was no 
longer employed on puhlie business, 


but Anne continued him in the office 


of chaplain-royal. In 1704 he was ap- 
pointed Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh, for which he drew up 
newrules. Inthe same year he was 
presented to the church of Greyfriars, 
and three years after was translated 
to the High Church. He was four 
times chosen Moderator of the Gene- 
ral Assembly. To the universities 
of his native country he was a great 
benefactor. In 1693 he obtained from 
the Crown, out of the bishops’ rents 
in{Scotland, a gift of L.300 sterhing 
per annum to each of the Scotish uni- 
versities ; and at various times he 
procured donations for them for the 
encouragement of learning. When 
tbe Uniou between the two kingdoms 
came to be agitated, he took an active 
part in its favour. He vigorously 
opposed the patronage act of Queen 
Anne, and at all times vigilantly 
watched over the liberties and privi- 
leges of the Church of Scotland. Ile 
warmly promoted the succession of 
tlie House of Hanover to tbe throne 
of these realins, and was continued by 
George I. in his post as chaplain to 
the King. Principal Carstairs died in 
December 1715. In 1774 his State 
Papers and Letters, with an account 
of his Life, were published, in one vol. 
Ato, by the Rev. Dr Joseph M'Cor- 
mick, Principal of the University of 
St Andrews. 

CHALMERS, ALEXANDER, M.A., 
F.8.A., a biographical and miscellan- 
eous writer, the youngest son of James 
Chalmers and Susanna Trail, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. James Trail, minister 
at Montrose, was born at Aberdcen, 
March, 29, 1759. His father was a 
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printer at Aberdeen, of great classical 
attainments, who established the 
Aberdeen Journal, the first newspaper 
published in that city, wlich is now 
carried on by his graudson, Mr David 
Chalmers, the nephew of the subject 
of this article. Having received a 
classical and medical education, about 
1777 he left his native city, and never 
returned to it. He had obtained the 
situation of surgeon in the West In- 
dies, and had arrived at Portsmouth 
to join his ship, when he suddenly 
changed his mind, and proceeded to 
the metropolis, where he soon he- 
came connected with the periodical 
press. His literary career commenced 
as editor of the Public Ledger and 
Loudon Packet. He also contributed 
to the other popular journals of the 
day. Inthe St James’ Chronicle he 
wrote numerous essays, many of them 
under the signature of Senex. Tothe 
“Morning Chronicle,” the property 
of his friend, Mr Perry, he for some 
years contributed paragraphs, epi- 
grams, and satirical poems. He was 
also at one time editor of the “ Morn- 
ing Herald.” Being early eonnected 
in business with Mr George Robin. 
son, the celehrated publisher in Pa- 
ternoster-Row, he assisted him in 
judging of manuscripts uffered for 
sale, a8 well as occasionally fitting the 
same for publication. He was also a 
contrihutor tothe “ Critical Review,’ 
then published hy Mr Robinson, and 
tothe “ Analytical Review," published 
by Mr Johnson. 

In 1793 he published a continuation 
of the “ History of England,” in Ict- 
ters, 2 vols., which reached four edi- 


| tions, the fourth being published in 
; 1821, 


In 1797 he compiled a Glossary 
to Shakspeare. In 1798 he wrote a 
Sketch ofthe Isle of Wight, and pub- 
lished an edition of the Rey. Janies 
Darclay’s Complete and Universal 
English Dictionary. 1n 1803 he edited 
“The British Essayists, with Pre- 
faces, Historical and Biographical, and 
a General Index,’’ 45 vols. This series 
begins with the Tatter, and enda with 
tlic Observer. In 1803 Mr Chalmers 
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prepared an edition of Shakspeare in 
9 vols. 8vo, with an abridgment of the 
more copious notes of Steevens, and 
a life of the great dramatist. This 
edition, which was reprinted in 1812, 
was illustrated hy plates from designs 
by Fuseli. In 1805 he wrote a Life of 
Burns, anda Life of Dr Beattie, pre- 
fixed to their respective works. In 
the same year he waselected a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries. In 
1806 he edited Fielding’s Works, 10 
vols. 8vo; Dr Johnson's Works, 12 
vols. 8vo; Warton’s Essays 3 the Tat- 
ler, Spectator, and Guardian, 14 vols. 
8vo; and assisted the Rey. W. Lisle 
Bowles in the publication of Pope's 
Works, 10 vols. 8vo, 1807. In the Jat- 
ter year he edited Gibhon’s History, 
with a Life of the Author, 12 vols. 
8vo. In 1808, and following years, he 
prefixed prefaccs to the greater part 
of the volumes of a collection, selected 
hy himself, known as “ Walker's 
Classics,’ from the name of their pub- 
lisher. They consisted of 45 vols., 
and met with great encouragement. 
In 1809 he edited Bolinghroke'’s 
Works, 8 vols. 8vo, and in this and 
subsequent years he contributed many 
ofthe livesto the magnificent volumes 
of the “ British Gallery of Contempo- 
rary Portraits,’ published hy Cadell 
and Davies. In 1810 he revised an 
enlarged edition of “The Works of 
the English Poets from Chaucer to 
Cowper, including the series edited, 
with Prefaces, Biographical and Cri- 
tical, by Dr Johnson, aud the most 
approved translations. The addi- 
tional Lives hy Mr Chalmers,” in 21 
yols. royal 8vo. Inthe same year he 
published a “ History of the Colleges, 
[lalls, and Public Buildings attached 
to the University of Oxford, includ- 
ing the Lives of the Founders,” a 
work undertaken at the request of his 
friend Mr Cooke, bookseller, Oxford. 
In 181] he revised through the press 
Bishop Hurd’s edition of Addison's 
Works, 6 vols. 8vo, and an edition of 
Pope’s Works, 8 vols. 18mo. In the 
same year he repuhlished, with cor- 
rections and altcrations, a periodical 
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paper, entitled “The Projector,’ 3 
yols. 8yo, the essays contsincd in 
which were originally printed in the 
Gentleman's Magazine. We had pre- 
vionsly written a periodical paper, 
called “ The Trifler,’’ in the Aberdcen 
Magazine; but the essays under that 
head were never sepavately printed. 
In 1312 he prefixed a Life of Alexan- 
der Cruden to the sixth edition of his 
“Concordance.” But the work on 
whieh Mr Chalmers’ fame as an author 
chiefly rests is “ The Generid Biogra- 
phical Dictionary." The first four 
yolunes of this work were published 
monthly, commencing May 1812, and 
then a voluine every alternate month, 
to the thirty-second and last yoluime 
in March 1817, a period of four years 
and ten mouths of incessant labour, 
and of many persoual privations, as is 
too commonly the fute of professional 
anthors. In November 1916 he re- 

published “The Lives of Dr Edward 
Pocock, the celebrated orientalist, by 
| ‘Dr Twells; of Dr Zachary Pearce, 
Bishop of Rochester; and of Dr Tho- 
mas Newton, Bishop of Bristol, by 
themselves; aud of the Rey. Philip 
Skelton, by Mr Burdy,” in 2 vols. 8yo, 
In 1519 he published “ Connty Biv- 
graphy,’ 4 uumbers, and a Life of Dr 
Paley prefixed to his works, In 1820 
he brought ont a “Dictionary of the 
English Language, abridged from the 
Rey. H. J. Todd’s enlarged edition of 
Dr Johnson's Dictionary,” 1 vol. 8vo. 
In 1822 he edited the ninth edition of 
Boswell’s “ Life of Jolinson ;" and, in 
1823, a new edition of shakspeare, 
also another edition of Dr Johnson’s 
Works. 

Mr Chalmers was a valuable con- 
tributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
| to which he was very partial, finding 

it of the greatest use in tbe compila- 
tion of his biographical works. Dur- 
ing the last few years of his life, he 
suffered much from illness. He died 
at London, December 10, 1934. He 
belonged to various literary clubs of 
the old school, of which he was nearly 
the last surviving member. 
CHALMERS, Sir GeorcE, Bart.,an 
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eminent painter, was anative of Edin- 
burgh, and the scholar of Rawsay, 
but he afterwards studied at Rome. 
The honours of his fumily descended 
to him without fortune, thcir estates 
having been forfeited in consequence 
of their adherence to the Stuarts. 
Slr George was in consequence ob- 
liged to make art his profession. He 
resided a few years at Hull, where he 
painted several portraits, and fre- 
qneutly exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy. He dicd in London about the 
early part of 1791. There is a mez- 
zotiuto print of General Blakeney, 
after a picture by Chalmers, at Mi- 
norca, when the General, who was 
his, particular friend, was Governor 
of tbat island. The picturc was 
painted in 1755. In Bremley’s Ca- 
talogue of engraved portraits, nrention 
is made of Roderick Chalmers, Rose 
Herald and Painter of Edinburgh, 
whose portrait was cngraved aftcr 
a picture painted by G. Chalmers. 
Whether these persons were related 
to each other is unknown. The ba- 
ronctcy is of Cults, 1664. 
CHALMERS, GeEorce, a distin- 
guished historicid, political, and an. 
tiquarian writer, descended from the 
family ot Chalmers of Pittensear, in 
the connty of Moray, was born at 
Fochabcrs in the end of the year 
1742. He received the early part of 
his cdueation at the Grammar Sehool 
of his native town, and afterwards 
removed to King’s College, Old Aber- 


deen, where he had as one of his | 


precepturs the celebrated Dr Reid, 
then Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
From thence he went to Edinburgh, 
where he studied law for several 
years. In 1763 he sailed to America 
with an uncle, to assist him in the 
recovery of atract of land of consi- 
derable extent in Maryland. He sub- 
seqnently settled at Baltimore, where 
he practised as a lawyer till the break- 
ing out of the revolutionary war. On 
his return to Britain in 1775 he sct- 
tled in London, where he applied to 
literary pursnits, and in 1780 produecd 
his “Political Annals of the United 
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_ berof the Autiquarics of Scotlaud, and 
_ of other learued bodies, will be fouud, 

under his name, in the Encyelopzedia! 
. Britannica, 


' styled his “‘standing work.” 


. tion. 


| Printing in Scotland.” 


i Thomas Paine. 


' tirely oriyinal. 


| 


Colonies ;" aud iu 1782 his “Estimate 
of the Comparative Strength of Great 
Britain during the Present and four 
Succecding Reigns.” These works 
are said to have recommeuded him 
to the uotice of Goverument, and in 
August lis6 he was appoiuted cluef 
clerk of the Committee of Privy 
Couucil, for the consideration of all 
matters relatiug to Tradeand Foreign 
Plantations. He also acted as Colo- 
nial Avent for the Bahama Islands. 
A list of the various works of Mr 
Chahuers, who was a member both 
of the Royal and Antiquarian So- 
cieties, as well as an honvrary mem- 


seventh edition. THis 
greatcst production is his “ Cale- 
donia,” the first volume of which ap- 
peared in 1507, and which he himself 
This 
truly national publication was intend- 
ed to illustrate the antiquities, the 
language, the history, civil aud eccle- 
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unfinished, only two volumes of it 
liaving beeu published. 
CHAMBERS, Davin, Lorp Or- 
MOND, an historian, pricst, and lawyer, 
wis born in the county of Ross about 
1530, and educated in the University 
of Aberdeen. After takiug orders, 
he went to France and Italy, where he 
studied theology and the cauon and 
civil laws, In 1556 he was a pupil of 
Marianus Sozenus, at Bologua. On 
his return to Scotland, he became suc- 
cessively parson of Suddy, Provost of 
Creichton, and Chancellor of Ross. 
In 1564 he was appointed one of the 
Lords of Session by his patroness 
Queen Mary, when he assumed the 
title of Lord Orimond. In 1566 he 
was elmployed, with other legal func- 
tiouaries, in compiling and publishiug 
the Acts of the Scotish Parliament. 
The volume in which these are con- 
tained is known by the name of the 
“Black Acts,’ from being printed in 
black letter. He eugaged in the con- 
spiracy for murdering the Queen’s 
husband, the ill-fated Darnley ; aud 


siastical, and the agricultural and) was denounced by a public placard as 
commercial state of Scotland from one of tle guilty persons. When the | 
the earliest period, and displays a inisfurtunes of Quecn Mary forced | 
vast amount of research aud erudi- her to quit the kiugdom, Lord Or- 
Besides that great work, he had mond, who continued faithful to her, 
for many years been engaged in col-| was compelled to fly to Spain, where 
lecting materials for a “ History of he experieneed a gracious reception 
Scotish Poetry, and “ A History of from King Philip. He subsequently 
Under the took refuge in Frauce, and in 1572 he 
name of Oldys he published a Life of published at Paris, “ Histoire Abregee 
His Life of Ruddi- | de tous les Roysde France, Angleterre, 
man, the grammarian, throws much, et Ecosse," which he dedicated to the 
light on tle state of litcrature in French King. In 1579 he published 
Scotland during the earlicr part of other two works in the French lan- 
the eighteenth century, and his Life gnagc. We returned to Scotland, aud 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, is a work in 1586 was restored to his seat on the 
of great lahour and research, but it; bench. He died in November 1592. 
is undcrstvod not to have been en- CHAMBERS, Davin, a Roman 
Mr Chalmers pub-| Catholic writer, who flourished in the 
lished various pamphlets, apologising | sevgjtcenth ceutury, was the author 
for those who, like himself, belicved|of a curious work, styled “ Davidis 
in the authenticity of the Shakspcare' Camerarii Seoti, de Seotorum Forti- 
manuscripts of Voltigern and Rowena, | tudine, Doctrina, et Pietate Libri 
forged by Mr Ireland. He dicd May Quatuor,’’ published at Paris in 163). 
31, 1825, axed 62 years. Tis “ Calc-' 1t contains an aceount of all the saints 
denia,” which was to have been com-! connected with Scotland, and is dedi- 
pleted in four volumes 4to, was Sua to Charles I. 
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CHAPMAN, George, LL.D., au- 
thor of some edueational works, was 
born at the farm of Little Blacktown, 
in the parish of Alvah, Banffshire, in 
Augnst 1723. At King's College, 
Aberdeen, he obtained a bursary by 
competition, which enabled him to 
study there for fourseasons. lic was 
afterwards appointed master of the 
parish school of Alvah. In 1747 hie 
became assistant in Mr John Love's 
school in Dalkeith. In 1751 he re- 
moved to Dninfries as joint-inaster of 
the grammar school there, in which 
situation he continued for twenty 
years. Ilaving acquired some wealth, 
he was induced, fram the inerease in 
the number of pupils who boarded in 
his house, to relinquish the school ; 
but finding that his snecess in this line 
injured the prospcets of his suceessor, 
he gencrously gave up his boarding- 
school, quitted Duinfries, and went to 
residc on his native farm in Banffshire, 
where he Icpt a small academy. 
Being invited by the magistrates of 
Banff to superintend the grammar 
school of that town, he converted it 
into an academy. He finally removed 
to Edinburgh, where, for sonic years, 
he carried on bneiness as a printer. 
His Treatise on Education appeared 
in 1782. He also published some 
smaller works on the saine snbject. 
Dr Chapman dicd February 22, 1806. 

CHARLES I1., King of England, 


Scotland, and Ireland, third son of 


James VI.and Anne of Denmark, was 
born at Dunfermline in 1600. Their 
eldest son, Henry, died in 1612, and 
their second, Robert, dicd in infancy. 


In 1616 Charles was crehted Prince of 


Wales. He had previously borne the 
title of Duke of York and Cornwall. 
In 1623 he made a romantic journey 
into Spain, in company with the Duke 
of Buckingham, in order to pay his 
eourtin person to the Spanish Infanta. 
Through the arrogance of his eom- 
panion this match was prevented. In 
1625 hie sneceeded his father on the 
throne, and in the same year married 
Henrictta Maria, daughter of Henry 
IV. of Franee. He began his reign 
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by retaining the unpopular and un- 
principled Buekingham as his chicf 
adviser. 
morc disposed to state grievances and 
limit the prerogative, than to grant 
supplies, was dissolved. 
suing year, a new Parliament was 
summoned, and the discontent and 
jealousy which prevailed between the 


His first Parliament being 


In the en- 


King and this Assembly Jaid the 


foundation of the misfortunes of his 
reign. 
preparing a remonstrance against the 
levying of tonnage and ponndage, Par- 
liament was suddenly dissolved before 
it had passed a single act. 
then began to raise moncy hy loans 
and similar unpopular expedients. 


While the Lower House was 


Charles 


~ In Mareh 1628 the King was oh- 


liged to call a new Parliament, which 


showed itself as much opposed to arbi- 
trary measures as its predecessor had 
After voting the supplies, the 


of Rights, recognising all the legal 
privileges of the subject, which, after 
resorting to all manner of manoeuvres 
and subterfuges to avoid giving lis 
assent to it, Charles was constrained 
to pass intoalaw. The assassination 
of Buckingham by Felton took place 
on the 22d of August of that year. 
This Parliament, having opposed the 
King’s claim to levy tonnage and 
poundage by his own authority, was 
abruptly dissolved, and Charles de- 
termined to try to reign without one. 
For this purpose, having wisely tcr- 
ininated the wars lin which he was 
engaged with France and Spain, he 
selected Sir Thomas Wentworth, af- 











terwards Earl of Strafford, and Laud, | 


Bishop of London, an intolerant and 
superstitions bigot, to be his princi- 
pal advisers. The arbitrary Courts 
of High Commission and the Star 
Chamber in the hands of Land, excr- 
cised in many instances the most 
grievous oppression. 

In 1634 ship money began to be 
levied. Great numbers of the Puri- 
tans now emigrated to New England, 
to which place Sir Arthur Hazelrig, 
John Hampden, and Oliver Cromwell, 
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were on the point of proceeding, 
when their yessel was stopped by an 


order from the Court. In 1637 
Hampden commenced the carecr of 
resistanee by refusing to pay his as- 
sessment of ship money; the right to 
levy which, without authority of Par- 
liament, he was determined to bring 
before a court of law. His cause 
was argued for twelve days in the 
Court of Exehequer; and, although 
he lost it by the deeision of eight of 
the Jndges out of the twelve, the dis- 
cussion of the question had a most 
important effect on publie opinion. 

From the beginning of his reign 
Charles had endeavoured to force 
upon the people of Scotland a hturgy 
copied from the English one; an in- 
novation which produeed the most 
violent eommotions in that country, 
and ended in the signing of the Cove- 
nant in 1638. In 1639 his finances 
being exhausted, Charles was eom- 
pelled, after the lapse of eleven years, 
to assemble a Parliament, which met 
April 13, 1610. Like their predeces- 
sors, the members of the Lower 
House proceeded to state grievanees 
before they would voto the supplies. 
The King onee morc hastily dissolved 
Parliament, and prosecutcd several of 
the members who had distinguished 
themselves by their opposition, The 
Scots army having cntered Englaud 
on the 30th of Angust, the Xing again 
found himself obliged to have re- 
eoursc to the legislature; and in No- 
yember of that year his fifth Parlia- 
ment met, which is knownby the name 
of the Long Parliament. 

livery reader of English history is 
familiar with; the proccedings con- 
nected with the prosecution, eondem- 
nation, and execution of Strafford 
and Laud, and the various measure3 
passed relative to ship moncy, ton- 
nage, and poundage, and the aholi- 
tion of the iniquitons Courts of High 
Commission and the Star Chamber. 
After yielding many things, Charles, 
in February 1642, refused his assent 
tothe Militia Bill, the ohjeet of whieh 
wos to transfer all the military power 
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ofthe kingdom into the hands of Par- 
Hament. Instigatced, it is supposed, 
by the injudicious advice of his Queen 
and Lord Digby, he caused his At- 
torney-General to cntcr in the House 
of Peers an accusation against five 
leading members of the Commons, 
and sent a Sergcant-at-Arms to the 
House to demand them. Reeeiving 
an evasive answer, he the next day 
proceeded himself to the House, 
with an armed retinue, to seize their 
persons. Aware of his intention, 
they had previously withdrawn, but 
tbe King’s appearance with a guard 
caused the House to break up in great 
disorder. 

Matters had now arrived at that 
extremity, that arms alone conld de- 
ciae the contest between the King 
and his Parliament. The Quccn 
went to Holland to procure men and 
ammunition, and Charles, with the 
Prince of Wales, proceeded north, 
and fora time took up their residence 
at York. The royal standard was 
first ereeted at Nottingham, and the 
first aetion of conseqnence was the 
hattle of Edgehill, fought October 23, 
1642. The royal cause was prosper- 
ous until the battle of Marston Moor, 
July 2, 1644, whieh was chiefly gained 
by the valour of the Scots army and 
the skill of Cromwell. The ruin of 
the King’s affairs was completed by 
the loss of the battle of Naseby, June 
14, 1645. On the 5th May 1646 
Charles delivercd himself up to the 
Scotish army, then lying before New- 
ark. lic was treated with respcct, 
but regarded as a prisoner; and after 
a serics of abortive negotiations, he 
was, January 30, 1647, surrendered to 
the Commissioners of the English 
Parliament on the payment of the ar- 
rears duc to the Seotish army. 

Charles was carried first to Holmby 
Housc in Northamptonshire, subse- 
qnently to the head-quarters of tho 
army at Reading, and soon after to 
Hampton Court; from whence, fear- 
ing for his personal safety, he made 
his escape on the llth of November, 
and, with a few attendants, proceeded 
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to the southern coast. Not meeting 
a vessel as he expeeted, he erossed 
over to the Isle of Wight, and put 
himself iuto the hands of Hammond, 
the governor, a creature of Crom- 
wells, by whom he was lodged in Ca 
risbrook Custle. 

Indignant at the proceedings of the 
English, the Scots nuw marehed a 
considerable army under the Duke of 
YWJamilton to Charles’ relief. This 
force, although strengthened by a 
large body of English royalists, was 
entirely routed at Langdale, near 
Preston, by Cromwell; and at the 
same time insurreetions in Kent and 
Essex were suppressed by Fairfax. 
The army being now in the ascend 
aney, the King was brought to ILurst 
Castle, and soon after being eonveyed 
to London, was, January 20, 1649, ar- 
raigned before what was ealled the 
High Court of Justice in Westininster 
Tlall, ou the charge of having appear- 
ed in arms against the Parliament and 
people of England. The unfortunate 
monarch three times denied the jnris- 
diction of the Court, but being found 
guilty, was seuteneed to die; and he 
was accordingly beheaded before the 
Banqneting-house of Whitehall, Ja- 
nuary 30, 1649, in the 49th year of his 
age, aud 25th of his reign. 

Charles was 2 man of polite taste 
and enltivated understanding, and a 
liberal enevurager of literature and 
the arts. lu private life le was tem- 
perate, affable, and religious. As a 
monarch, however, he was neither 
just nor generous, and his hollow in- 
sincerity is acknowledged even by his 
defenders. Hisarbitrary proceedings 
in the maintenance of his prerogative 
were totally incompatible with all 
constitutional notions of civil or re- 
ligious liberty. A list of the works 
attribnted to him is given in Wal- 
pole’s Royal and Noble Authors. 
These consist principally of letters 
and a few state papers, with the work 
entitled “ Eikon Basilike,” whieh first 
appeared after his death. His claim 
to the authorship of this remarkable 
publication has been disputed; but 
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Dr Christopher Wordsworth, Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, in a 
work published in 1824, contends that 
it was the work of his Majesty. 

CHEPMAN, Wa ttTER, the first per- 
son who introduced priuting into Seot- 
land, is supposed to have held some 
respectable office in tho WJouschold 
of King James IV. His nanne is fre- 
qnently inentioned in the Accounts of 
the Lord Yigh Treasurer of Seatland, 
inserted in the Appendix to Piteairn’s 
Criminal Trials. On the 21st Febru- 
ary 1496 there is the following item: 
“ Giffeu to a boy to ryune fra Edin- 
burgh to Linlithg. to Watte Chepman, 
to signet twa letteris to pas to Wuddis, 
esl” 

In August 1503, on oceasion of the 
King’s marriage, iu a list whieh is 
titled “Pro Servitoribns,” there is an 
entry “for five elne Inglis elaith to | 
Walter Chepman, ilk elne, 34s,” 
“Chepman,” says Mr Pitcairn, “ was 
an extensive merchant and burgess of 
Edinburgh, as well as the earliest 
Scotish printer.” From a grant under 
the Privy Seal, dated September 15, 
1507, printed in the first volume of 
Blaekwood's Magazine, it appears that 
it was at the especial request of King 
James that Walter Chepman, and his 
partner, Andro Millar, also a mer- 
ehant and burgess, were induced to 
set up a printing press; and, for their 
eneourageiment, he eonfers upon them 
the sole privilege of “ imprenting 
within our Reale of the bukis of onr 
Lawis, aetis of Parliament, croniclis, 
mess bukis, and portuus efter the use 
of our Realme, with addicions aud 
legendis of Scottish sanetis, now ga- 
derit to be ekit tharto, and al utheris 
bukis that salbe sene necessar, and to | 
sel the sammyn for eompetent pricis.”" | 
In the Treasnrer’s Accounts there is 
Q payment entered, under date De- 
cember 22, 1507, of fifty shillings, for 
“ three prentit bukes to the King, 
tane fra Andro Millaris wyff.” The 
printing offiee of Chepinan and Millar, 
the first printers in Scotland, appears 
to have been in the Cowgate, near to 
King George the Fourth’s Bridge. 
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In January 1509, we fiud Chepinan 
asserting his patent aguinst “ Wilyiam 
Frost, Francis Frost, William Sym, 
Andro Ross, and divers uthers, mer- 
chandis within the brugh of Edin- 
burgh,” for having infriuged it, by 
importing books into Seotland con- 
trary to the privilege granted to him 
by the King: and the J.ords of 
Council accordiugly prohibited these 
parties, and all others, from eneroach- 
ing on his right in future. A set of 
works produced by Chepman and 
_ Millar are preservedin the Advocates’ 
Library. We learn from a passage 
in the Traditions of Edinburgh, that 
Walter Chepinan, in 1528, endowed an 
altar in the Chapel of Holyrood with 
his tenement, in the Cowgate. The 
year of his death is not known, 

CHEYNE, Georcgr, a physician and 
medical writer of considerable emi- 
nepee, was born in 1671, and edueated 
at Edinburgh under the ecelehrated 
Dr Piteairn, whom, in the preface to 
one of his works, he styles his “grand 
master and generous friend.’” After 
taking the degree of M.D., he repair- 
ed, about the thirtieth year of his 
age, to London, He had passed his 
youth in elose study and great abste- 
miousness, but, after going to the 
metropolis, finding it necessary to 
frequent taverns in order to get into 
practice, and indulging in habits of 
excess, he grew fat, short breathed, 
lethargie, and listless, and swelled to 
such an enormous size, that he at one 
time exceeded thirty-two stones in 
weight. Having tried medicine in 
vain, he next retired to the country, 
and lived very low. This proving 
ineffectual, he went to Bath, and 
drank the waters, but without per- 
manent relief. On his return to Lon- 
don he had recourse to a milk and 
vegetable diet, which removed his 
complaints. Uis bnlk was reduced 
to almost one-third; he reeovered 
; his strength, ectivity, and cheerful- 
ness, with the free and perfect use of 
his faculties; and, by regular ubsery- 
ance of this regimen, he reached ao 
good oldage. it was his custoin to 
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practise in London in winter, and in 
Bath in summer. He died at the 
latter place April 12, 1743, in his 72a 
year. Hewrote, among other things, 
“Philosophical Prineiples of Natural 
Religion, containing the Elements of 
Natural Philosophy,’ published in 
1705, at which time he was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and dedicated to 
the Earl of Roxburgh, at whose re- 
quest, and for whose use, it was writ- 
ten; “An Essay on Ilealth and Long 
Life;” “ An Essay on the True Nature 
and Method of Treating the Gout;” 
“A New Theory ot Acute and Slow | 
Continued Fevers;” “The English 
Malady; or, a Treutise on Nervous 
Diseases of all Kinds, in three parts,” 
1733. His last work, dedicated to the 
Earl of Chesterfield, was entitied 
“The Natural Method of Curing the 
Diseases of the Human Body, and the 
Disorders of the Mind.” He was 
also the author of a work on Geome- 
try, of which he himself in aiter life 
said, that it was conceived in amhi- 
tion, and brought forth iu vanity. 
CHEYNE, James, reetor of the 
Scots College at Douay, was born in 
Aberdeeushire in the siateeuth cen- 
tury. After studying at Aberdeen, 
he went to Paris, and taught philo- 
sophy at the College of St Barbe, 
from whence he removed to Douay, 
and, after teaching there with great 
reputation, became the Head of the , 
Seminary. tle was also Canon and 
Great Penitentiary of the Cathedral 
of Tournay, aud died in 1602. His 
works are—* Analysis in Philosophiam 
Aristotelis,” 1573, 8vo; “De Sphera, 
seu Globi Ceelestis Fabrica ;" “De Geo- 
graphia,” 8vo; “ Orationes, de perfecto 
Philosopho,”” 8yo; and “Analysis et 
Scholia in Aristot.,” 8vo. 
CITRISTIE, Tuomas, a miscellane- 
ons writer, was the son of a merchant 
in Moutrose, where he was born in 
161. IIe was intended for trade by 
his father, but his own incliuation 
leading him to the study of medicine, 
he went to London, and entered lim- 
self at the Westminster General Dis- 
pensary, ag a pupil to Dr Simmons. 
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He next spent two winters at Edin- 
burgh, and subsequently proceeded to 
the Continent for farther improve- 
ment; but while he was at Par is, an 
advantagcous offer, froma respeetablo 
mereantile house in London, indneed 
him to beeome a partner in that house. 
Barly iu 1789 he published “ Misceel- 
lnnies, Philosophical, Medieal, and 
Moral ;"’ aud in 1793, “ Letters on the 
Revolution in Franee,’ by way of 
reply to Mr Burke, Healso published 
a “Sketch of the New Constitution 
of Franee;’’ and an able work, entitled 
“ Observations on the Literature of 
the Primitive Christians.’ Besides 
these, he had a eonsiderable share in 
the Analytical Review. Having be- 
come a partner in another mereantile 
firm, some arrangements of tr ade 
eaused him to take a voyago to Suri- 
nai, where he died in 1796. 
CHRISTIE, Wiuiiam, a teacher of 
the classies at Montrose, was born in 
1730, He wroto a “ Latin Grammar,” 
and an “Introduction to the Making 
of Latin.” Te diced in 1774. 
CLAPPERTON, Hven, a distin- 
guished African traveller, was porn 
iu Annan, Dumfries-shire, in 1788. 
His father, Mr George Clapperton, 
surgeon in Annan, was twiee married ; 
by the first marriage he had ten or 
eleven sons and a danghter; by the 
seeond, tliree sons and three daugh- 
ters. Ilugh was the youngest son by 
the first marriage. After receiving 
some eleinentary instruetion in prac- 
tical mathematies, includiug naviga- 
tion and trigonometry, he was, at the 
age of seventeen, bound apprentice to 
the owner of a vessel trading between 
Liverpoot and North America, in 
which he made several voyages. On 
one oeeasion, when the ship was at 
Liverpool, being caught by the eus- 
tom-house offieer bringing ashore a 
few pounds of roel salt in his hand- 
kerchief, he was threatened with im- 
prisonment; but having eonsented to 
go on board the Tender, he was 
| draughted to the Clarinde frigate, 
where, by the influence of Mrs Genc- 
ral Dirom and his owu merit, he was 
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speedily made a midshipman. Having 
acquired a knowledge of the improv ed 
cutlass exercise, then uewly intro- 
duced, he was, in 1813, appointed to 
the Asia, to instruct tho officers and 
erew in the use of that weapon. In 
1815 lie served on the Canadian Lakes, 
and soon after reccived the commis- 
sion of Licutenaut. Ifo was subse- 
quently appointed to the eommand of 
the Confianee schooner. 

In 1817, when our flotilla in the 
American Lakes was dismantled, he 
retired to Loehmaben on half-pay. 
Ju 1820 he removed to Edinburgh, 
where hho beeame acquainted with Dr 
Ouduey, who was about to embark for 
Africa, and requested permission to 
aceompany lim. Lieutenant, after- 
wards Colonel, Denham, having volun- 
tecred his services, and it being in. 
tended that researches should be 
made, to the east and west from Bor- 
nou, where Dr Oudney was to resido 
as British Consul, Clapperton’s name 
was added to the Expedition by Ear] 
Bathurst, then Seeretary of State for 
the Colonial Department. After their 
arrival at Tripoli, the travellers sct 
out early in 1822, in a line nearly 
south to Mourzook, whieh place they 
reached on the 8thof April. Clapper- 
ton, with his friend Oudney, then 
made an exeursion to the westward of 
Mourzook, into the eountry of tho 
Tuarieks, and penetrated as far as 
Ghraat, in the cleventh degree of east 
longitude. On the 29th November 
the travellers left Mourzook, and ar- 
rived at Lake Tchad, in the kiugdom 
of Bornou, February 4, 1823, after a 
journey of 809 miles. Ou the 17th 











they reached the capital Kouka, where, 
being well reeeived by the Sultan, they 
remained till the Mth of Deeember, 
when they set out for the purpose 
of exploring the course ot the Niger. 
They arrived in safety at Murmur, 
where Dr Oudney died, January 12, 
1824. 

Clapperton alone pursued his jour- 
ney to Kano, and from thence to 
Sackatoo, the capital of the Felatah 
empire. On the road he was met by 
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an escort of 150 horsemen, with drums 
aud trumpets, which Bello, the Sultan, 
had sent to conduct him to his capital. 
Not beimg permitted to proceed to 
the Niger, which was only five days’ 
journey to the westward, he returned 
to Kouka, which he reached July 8, 
1824. He was here rejoined by Colonel 
Denham, who did not at first know 
him, so altered was he by fatigue aud 
iliness. The travellers uow returned 
to England, where they arrived June 
1, 1825. The result of this Expedition 
was a work published at London in 
1826, coutuiniug the travels of Den- 
ham, Clapperton, and Oudney. AI- 
though the disputed questions of the 
course aud termination of the Niger 
were left undccided, the geographical 
informatiou collected was of great 
value, inasmuch as it determined the 
position and extent of the kingdoms 
of Mandara, Bornou, and Houssa, with 
the situation of their principal cities. 
On his return to England, Clapperton 
was raised to the rank of Cuptain. He 
wus immediately requested to take 
the mananagement of another Expe- 
dition to Africa, to carry presents 
from his sovereign to the Sultan 
Bello, and to El Kanemy, the Shcikh 
of Bornou. Quitting Badagry, De- 
cember 7, 1523, he pursucd a north- 
easterly direction, with the iutention 
of reaching Sackatoo, Two of his 
compunions, Captain Pearce and Dr 
Morrison, perished a short time after 
leaving the coast, and Clapperton pro- 
ceeded on his way, accompanied by 
his faithful servant, Richard Lander. 
In January 1526, he rcached Katun- 
ga, the capital of Youriba, and soon 
after crossed the Niger at Boussa, the 
place where Park met his fate. Con- 
tinuing his journcy north, he reached 
Kano, and leaving Lander there with 
tlic baggage, he proceeded westward 
to Sackatoo, the residence of Sultan 
Bello, who, though he acecpted his 
presents, refused to allow hiin either 
to return to Kao, or to revisit Bor- 
non, on account of the war in which 
he was then engaged with the Shcikh 
of the latter place. He was, in couse- 
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quence, detained five inonthsat Sacka- 
too; and in the imeautime the Sultan 
had inveigled Lander to the capital, 
and obtained possession of the pre. 
sents inteuded for the Sheikh; aud 
then refused both master and scrvant 
permission to leave by way of Bornou. 
While thus detained, Captain Clap- 


pertou was attacked with dysentery, | 


and died April 13, 1827, at Chungary, 
a village about four miles from Sac- 
katoo. Clapperton was the first 
European who traversed the whole 
of Central Africa, from the Bight of 
Benin to the Mediterranean. He was 
a ian of robust frame, about five feet 
eleven inches in height, and capable 
of enduring great havdships. He pos- 
sessed a frank and generous disposi- 
tion, and had acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the habitsand prejudices 
of the inhabitants of Central Africa. 
On Lander’s 1eturn to England, he 
published a work, entitled “ Records 
of Captain Clapperton’s last Expedi- 
tion to Africa,” which appeared in 
1830, in two vols. 8vo. 

CLARK, Jouy, physician aud me- 
dical writer, the son of a wealthy far- 
mer, was born at Roxburgh in 1744. 
Destined for the church, lic attended 
the theological classes at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh ; but afterwards 
devoted himself to the study of medi- 
cine. On leaving College, le was 
appointed Assistant-Surgeon in the 
service of the East India Company ; 
aud in 1773 he published his “ Obser- 
vations on the Diseases iu Long Voy- 
ages to Hot Countries, and particular- 
ly in the Kast Indies,” 8vo. A second 
edition of this work appearcd in 1792. 
Ife received the degree of M.D. froin 
the University of St Andrews, and 
having settled in practiccat Newcastlc- 
on-Tyne, he contributed greatly to 
the improvement of the public hospi- 
tal there, aud founded a dispensary. 
Me died at Bath, April 24, 1805, Be- 
sides the work meutioned, lhe was the 
author of “Observations on levers, 
especially those of the Continued 
Type,” 1780, 8vo; and “ A Collection 
of Memoirs ou the Means of Preyent- 
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and from this he was advanced to be 
Professor. In 1777, when the Royal 
Medieal Soeiety was established at 
Paris, he was nominated a fellow of 
it; and iu 17M, the College of Physi- | 
eians in Dubliu eleeted him an hono- 
rary member. Ie died in December 
1789. 

CLELAND, James, LL.D., a dis- 
tinguished statistical writer, was born 
at Glasgow in the month of Jannary 
1770. His parents, though highly 
respeetable, were iu a humble station 
of life; his father’s trade being that 
of a eabinetmaker, to whieh his son 
was likewise brought up. Although * 
he himself had reecived but a scanty 
edueation, Mr Cleland, seuior, who 
possessed great shrewdness of cha- 
raeter, had the good sense to be aware 
of its advantages, and, aceordingly, 
James was early initiated in English 
grammar and the rudiments of the 
Latin language, and had made econ- 
siderable progress in arithmetie. In 
the workshop of his father he eon- 
tinued until 1789, when, in order to 
render himself perfect in his business, 
he went to London: in which eity he 
remained for two years. On his re- | 
turn, he entered into partnership with | 
bis father, and from his peeuliar tact 
and straightforward mode of conduet- 
ing business, he, in a short period, 
rendered the trade in which he was 
concerned one of the most flourishing 
in the eity. It was while thus engaged 
tbat he first exhibited his inelination 
to figures; the foremost of his printed 
produetions beiug “ Tables for show- 
ing the Priee of Paeking-Boxes of 
sundry Dimensions and Thielmesses,” 
an opuseule which was highly thought 
of at the time, and whieh is still in 
common use amongst tradesmen. 

In 1814, the office of Superintendent | 
of Publie Works at Glasgow having | 
beeome vaeant, Dr Cleland was unani- 
mously eleeted to it by the Town 
Council, and in this situatiou he con- 
tinued until 1834, when, owing to some 
alteration in the distribution of offices 
—eonsequent on the operation of the 
Municipal Reform Bill, he thought it 




























ing the Progress of Contagious Fe- 
vers,” 1802. lle belonged to the 
Medieal Society of Edinburgh, to 
whose Transactions he was a eontri- 
butor. In 1783 he published a post- 
humous Treatise of Dr Dugald Leslie, 
ou the Influenza, as it appearcd at 
Neweastle that year, with a Letter on 
the best means of treating the disease. 

CLARKE, Join, an engraver, who 
flourished in the seventeenth eentury, 
was a native of Seotland, but the ex- 
aet place of his birth is not known. 
lle exeented two profile heads in 
medal of William and Mary, dated 
1690; and prints of Sir Mathew Hale, 
George Baron de Goertz, and Dr 
Mnmphrey Prideaux. He also en- 
grayed seven little heads of Charles 
Il., his Queen, Prinee Rupert, the 
Priuee of Orange, the Dukes of York 
and Monmouth, and General Monck. 
Me died about 1697. 

CLEGHORN, Georce, a learned 
physician, the son of a farmer at 
Granton, near Edinburgh, was born 
there, Deeember 13, 1716. He reeeived 
the elements of his education in the 
parish-schoo] of Cramond. In 1728 
he was sent to Edinburgh to be in- 
strueted in the elassies, and in 1731 
commenced the study of Physie and 
Surgery under the illustrious Dr 
Alexander Monro, with whom he re- 
mained for five years. While yet a 
student, he and some other, young 
men, amoug whom was the celebrated 
Fothergill, established the Royal Me- 
dieal Society of Edinburgh. 

Early in 1736 he was appointed 
Surgeon in the 22d regiment of foot, 
then stationed at Minorea, on which 
island he continued for thirteen years. 
In 1749 he aeeompanied his regiment 
to Ireland; and in autumn 1750 he 
went to London to puhlish his Treatise 
on “ The Diseases of Minorea.” While 
there, he attended the Anatomieal 
Lectures of the celebrated Dr Hunter. 
In 1751 he settled in Dublin, and be- 
gan to give an aunual eourse of lec- 
tures on Anatomy. <A few years 

. afterwards, he was admitted into the 
University as leeturer ou Anatomy, 
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expedient to resign, Many of his 
fellow-citizens, however, considcring 
that some compensation should be 
afforded him, called a public meeting 
on ‘th August of that year, at which 
it was uuanimously resolved, that a 
subscription should immediately be 
set on foot, in order to present Dr 
Cleland with some tangible mark of 
the esteem in which he was held by 
them. This was accordingly done, 
and in the course of a very few weeks, 
when the subscription list was closed, 
the sum collected amounted to no less 
than L.4600—which it was agreed upon 
by a committee should be expended 
on the crection of a productive build- 
ing, to be placed in a suitable part of 
the city, and to bear the name of the 
“Cleland Testimonial.” That this 
very superb present, however, was 
not totally undeserved, will be appa- 
rent even from the following isolated 
trifling fact :—Previously to Dr Cle- 
land’s election to the office of Super- 
intendent of Public Works in 1814, 
the caravans of performers, who were 
accustomed to meet at Glasgow dur- 
ing the fair week in July, had been 
allowed to be pitched on ground be- 
longing to the town, without paying 
anythiug for such a privilege. But 
when Dr Cleland entered on his du- 
ties, he imitated the example of the 
Corporation of London with regard 
to Bartholomew Fair, and by charg- 
ing asmall sum for each steading of 
ground, he was cnabled, during the 
period between 1815 and 1834, to pay 
into the hands of the City Chamber- 
lain, from this source alonc, no less a 
sum than L.2509, 

In 1321 Dr Cleland was employed by 
Government to draw up and classify 
the enumcration of the inhabitants of 
Glasgow; and, from the following high 
eulogium contained in the Govern. 
ment enumeration volume, it will be 
observed in what point of view his 
serviccs were rcgarded at head-quar- 
ters :-—“‘ It would be unjust,” observes 
the writer, “not to mention, in this 
place, that Mr Cleland has transmitted 
documents containing very numcrous 
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and very useful statistical details con- 


cerning the city and suburbs of Glas-. 


gow, aud that the example has pro- 
duced imitation in some other of the 
principal towns in Scotland, though 
not to the same extent of minute ob- 
servation by which Mr Cleland’s la- 
bours are distinguished.” In 193t 
Dr Cleland again drew up the enu- 
meratiou for Government, and the 
very flattering mode in which it was 
received, both at home and m several 
of the countries of the European con- 
tinent, attests its value. 

From 1820 until 1834 the bills of 
mortality for Glasgow were drawn 
up by him, and from the following 
panegyric on them by the highest 
authority on the subject, we may 
judge of their accuracy and value :— 
“Of all the statements derived from 
bills of mortality and enumerations 
ofthe people,” observes Joshua Mylue, 
Esq., in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
“only those for Sweden and Finland, 
Dr Heysham’s for Carlisle, and Dr 
Cleland’s for Glasgow, have been given 
in the proper form, and with suffi- 
cient correctness to afford the infor- 
mation, which is the most important 
object of them all, viz. that which is 
necessary for determining the law of 
mortality.” Inthe year 1836 a num- 
ber of gentlemen having united them- 
selves into a society for promoting 
the advancement of statistical inquiry, 
Dr Cleland was unanimously clected 
president, and in the first part of 
their Transactions there appeared a 
paper written by him on his favourite 
subject, the State of the City. 

From the date of his resignation 
to his death, which took place after 
an illness ot nearly a year’s duration, 
on Idth October 1840, Dr Cleland 
nover ceased to entertain a lively re- 
gard for the intercst and prosperity 
of his native city, and not a month 
before he oxpired. he publisned a 
pamphlet, “On the Former and Pre- 
scnt State of Glasgow.” By the 
University of Glasgow he washonour- 
ed with tho degree of Doctor of Laws. 
Ho was a member of the Socicty of 
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Civil Engincers of London; a Fellow 
of the Statistical Societies of London, 
Manchester, and Bristol; a corro- 
sponding member of the Socicty of 
Antiquaries of Scotland; aud a short 
period before his decease, he was 
elected an houorary member of the 
Societe Frangois de Statistique Uni- 
yerselle. 

The following is a list of his 
works :—Annals of Glasgow, 2 vols. 
8yo, 1816; Abridgment of the Annals 
of Glasgow, 8vo, 1817; Rise and Pro- 
gress of the City of Glasgow, 8¥0, 
1820 ; Exemplification of Weights and 
Measures of Glasgow, 8vo, 1822; Sta- 
tistical Tables relative to Glasgow, 
8yo; and Enumeration of Scotland, 
8yo, 1823; Specification for Rebuilding 
Ramshorn Church, 8vo; and Ac. 
couut of Cercmouial at Laying Foun- 
dation- Stone of First House in Lon- 
don Strect, Glasgow, 8vo, 18241; His- 
torical Account of tbe Steam Eugiue, 
8vo ; Historical Accouut of the Gram- 
mar School, Glasgow; and Accouut 
of Ceremonial at Laying Foundatiou- 
Stone of Johu Kuox’s Monument, 
Glasgow, 1825; Speeitication for Re- 
building St Euoch’s Church, 8vo, aud 
Poor Rates of Glasgow, 8vo, 1827; 
Maiutenance of the Poor, 8vo; Ac- 
count of Cattle Show at Glasgow, 
Svo; Statistical and Population Tables 
relative to Glasgow, 8vo; Euumera- 
tion of the Inhabitants of Glasgow, 
8yo, 1828; Abridgment of Annuals, 
seeond edition, 8vo, 1829; Enumera- 
tion of Glasgow and Lanarkshire, 
folio, small, 1831; A Second Edition 
of the same appeared in folio, large, 
in 1832; Ceremonial at Laying Foun- 
dation-Stone of Broomielaw Bridge, 
8vo, 1832; Historical Account of 
Weights and Measures for Lanark- 
| shire, 8v0, 1832; Statistics relative to 
| Glasgow, 8vo, (read before the British 
| Association at Edinburgh,) 1834; On 
| Parochial Registry of Scotland, 8vo, 
1834; Glasgow Bridewell, or House of 
Correction, 8vo, (read before tbe Bri- 
tish Association at Dublin,) 1835; A 
Few Statistical Facts relative to Glas- 
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Association at Bristol,) 1836; The 
Articles Glasgow and Rutberglcn for 
the New Statistical Accouut of Scot- 
land, 1838; The Article Glasgow in 
the seventh edition of the Encyclo- 
piedia Britannica; On the Former and 
Present State of Glasgow, (read be- 
fore the British Association at Glas- 
gow,) 1840; and An Historical Ac- 
count of the Bills of Mortality and 
Probability of Human Life iu Glas- 
gow, and other Large Towns, 8vo, 
Dr Cleland also wrote the ar- | 
ticle Glasgow for Brewster’s Cyclo- 
piedia, and likewise for the Edinburgh 
Gazetteer. 


1840. 


CLELAND, Wituras, a brave and 


accomplished soldier and poet, was 
born about 1661. 
lincage nothing is recorded. 


Of lis family or 
At the 
conflict of Drumelog, when he was 
searccly cightecn years of age, lic act- 
cd as an officer of foot in the Cove- 


nanters’ army ;and at Bothwell Bridge : 


he held the rank of captain. After 
the latter affair, he and his brother 
were, among other leaders of the in- 
surgents, denounced by proclamation, 
beiug described as “ James and Wil- 
liam Clelauds, brethren-in-law to Jolin 
Haddoway, merchant in Douglas.” 
It is likely that, on the defeat at Both- 
well, he made his escape to Holland, 
as we find that he published “ Dispu- 
tatio Juridica de Probationibus,” at 
Utrecht, in 1684. He was in Scotland, 
however, iu 1685, “being then under 
hiding,” among the wilds of Lauark- 
shire and Ayrshire. After the Re- 
volution he was appointed Lieute- 
nant-Colonel of the Earl of Augus’ 
regiment, called the Cameroniau re- 
giment, from its being, chiefly raised 
from the extreme Presbyterian party. 

On the 2Ist August 1689, before he 
was twenty-eight years of age, Colonel 
Cleland was killed at the head of his 
corps, while manfully and success- 
fully defendiug the ehurehyard of 
Dunkeld against a superior forec of 
Highlanders, the remains of the army 
of Dundee, which had beeu victori- 
ous at Killiecrankie in the preceding 
month. 
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His poetical pieccs were published 

in a smal] duodecimo yolime in 1697. 
The first in the book, “Hollo, my 
Fancie, whither wilt thou go?’ was 
written by him the last year he was 
| at College, and before he was eighteen 
years ofage. This poem, which, dis- 
plays considerable imagination, will 
be fouud in Watson’s Collection of 
Scottish Poems. His principal piece, 
entitled “A Mock Poem on the Ex- 
pedition of the Highland Host, who 
came: to destroy the Western Shires 
in Winter 1678,” is in the Hudibrastic 
yein, and conceived in astyle of bitter 
sarcasm. Colonel Cleland was the 
father of William Cleland, Esq., one 
of the Commissioners of the Customs 
in Scotland, and author of the Prefa- 
tory Letter to the Dunciad. This 


persou, said by Sir Walter Scott, in 
the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
to have been also a Colonel Cleland, 
is mentioned by some of the annota- 
tors on Pope as the original of Will. 
Honeycomb in the Spectator. 


He 
died in 1741, leaving a son, John Cle- 
land, who acquired an unenriable re. 
putation from being the author of an 
infamous novel, for which Ralph 
Griffiths, a bookseller, gave him 
twenty guineas, and the profits of 
which are said to have exceeded 
L.10,000. Want of mouey and want 
of principle were alike the cause of 
this prostitution of his talents. To 
rescue him from sueh pursuits, Earl 
Granville allowed him L.100 a-year. 
He afterwards wrote tyro novels of a 
more innocent description, and not 
destitute of merit, entitled “ Memoirs 
of a Coxcomb,” and “The Man of 
Honour. He published, besides, an 
ctymologieal worl, entitled “ The 
Way to Things by Words, and to 
Words by Things;” and a “ Specimen 
of an Etymological Vocabulary; or 
Essay, by Means of the Analytic Me- 
thod, to Retrieve the Ancient Celtic.” 
He dicd in 178%, aged 82. 

CLERK, Jonny, of Eldin, inventor 
of the modern British system of Naval 
Tactics, was the sixth son of Sir John 
Clerk of Pennycuick, Baronct, one of 
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the Barons of Exchequer in Scotland. 
In early life he inherited from his 
father the estate of Eldin, in the coun- 
ty of Edinburgh, and married Susan- 
nah Adam, the sister of the celebrated 
architects of that name. Although 
the longest sail he ever enjoyed was 
no farther than to the Island of Arran, 
in the Frith of Clyde, he had from his 
boyhood a strong passion for nautical 
affairs, and devoted much of his at- 
tention to the theory and practice of 
naval tactics. In 1779 he communi- 
cated to some of his friends his new 
system of breaking the cnemy’s line. 
In 1780 he visited London, and had 
some conferences with men connected 
with the navy, among whom have 
been mentioned Mr Richard Atkin- 


‘son, the particular friend of Sir 


George, afterwards Lord Rodney, and 
Sir Charles Douglas. The latter was 
Rodney’s “Captain of the Fleet,” in 
the memorable action of April 12, 1782, 
when the experiment was tricd for 
the first time, and Rodney gained a 
decisive victory over tle French, un- 
der De Grasse, between Dominica and 
Les Saintes, in the West Indies. Since 
that time the principle has been adopt- 
ed by all the British Admirals, and 
Howe, St Vincent, Duncan, and Nel- 
son, owe to Clerk’s manceuvre their 
most signal victories. In the begin- 
ning of 1782, Mr Clerk, who wasa Fel- 
low of the Society of Scotish Anti- 
quaries, and also of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, printed fifty copics of 
his ‘‘ Essay on Naval Tactics,” which 
were privately distributed among his 
friends. This valuable Essay was re- 
printed and published in 1790; the 
seeond, third, and fourth parts were 
added in 1797, and the work was re- 
published entire in 1804, with a pre- 
face explaining the origin of his dis- 
coveries. Although Lord Rodncy, 
as appears by a fragmentary life of 
Clerk, written by Professor Playfair, 
published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Secicty of Edinburgh, never 
conccaled in conversation his obliga- 
tions to Mr Clerk as the author of the 
system, yet the family of that distin- 
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fries, and set on foot many different 
projects for working lead and copper 
mines. In 1755 he addressed two 
letters to the Trnstees for Fisheries, 
Manufactories, and Improvements in 
Scotland, containing observations on 
the common mode of treating wool 
in this country, and suggesting a more 
judicious scheme of management. 
These were published by direction of 
that board in 1756. He likewise wrote 
a paper on the advantages of shallow 
ploughing, which was read to the 
Philosophical Society, and is publish- 
ed in the third volume of their Essays. 
In 1761 he was appointed King’s Re- 
membraneer in the Exchequer, and, 
in 1763, Commissioner of the Customs 
in Scotland. In 1783 he suceceded 
his elder brother, Sir James Clerk, in 
the baronetcy. He had assumed the 
name of Maxwell for an estate. He 
died in January 1784. 

COCHRAN, Ronert, an eminent 
architect of the fifteenth century, was 
born in Scotland, and educated at 
Padua in Italy, where he spent several 
years in the study of the fine arts, 
particularly architecture. Ou his re- 
turn he was employed by James III. 
to erect sereral noble structures. 
That monarch created him Earl of 
Mar, and distinguished him by so 
many marks of his favour, that he be- 
came an object of jealousy to the 
Scots nobility, who entered into a 
conspiracy against him, and having 
seized him in the King’s presence, 
hanged him over the bridge of Lauder 
in 1484. 

COCHRAN, Witvram, an artist of 
considerable reputation in his time, 
was born at Stratbaven in Lanark- 
shire, December 12, 1738. At the 
age of 23 he went to Italy, and studied 
at Rome under his countryman, Gavin 
Hamilton. On his return he settled 
as a portrait painter in Glasgow, 
where be soon realized a respectable 
independence. Besides portraits, he 
painted occasionally historical pieces, 
two of which, “ Deedalus” and “En- 
dymion,” rank high in the opinion of 
connoisseurs. He died at Glasgow, 





guished admiral, in his memoirs, main- 
tain that no communieation of Mr 
Clerk’s plan was ever made to their 
relative. Sir lloward Douglas, too, 
bas come forward in various publica- 
tions to claim the merit of the ma- 
neuvre for his father, the late Ad- 
wiral Sir Charles Douglas. The 
honour of the suggestion, however, 
appears to rest indisputably with Mr 
Clerk, who died May 10, 1812, at an 
advaneed age. 

CLERK, Joun, Lorp Expr, 2 dis- 
tinguished lawyer, the son of the pre- 
ceding, was horn iu April 1757, and in 
1775 was bound apprentice to a writer 
to the signet. Fis original destination 
had been the civil service in India, 
and an appointment in that depart- 
ment had been promised him; but, 
some political changes occurring be- 
fore it was complcted, thie views’ of 
his friends were disappointed, and he 
turned his attention to the law. At 
first he intended to practise as a 
writer and accountant; but he soon 
abandoned that branch of the profes- 
sion, and in 1785 he was admitted a 
member of the Faculty of Advocates. 
Asa lawyer, Mr Clerk was remark. 
able for great clearness of perception, 
never-failing readiness and fertibty of 
resource, admirable powers of reason- 
ing, and a quaint sarcastic burmour 
that gave a zest and flavour to all be 
uttercd. For many years he had the 
largest practice at the Scotish bar. 
In private life he was distinguished 
for his social qualities, his varied ac- 
eomplishments, his exquisite taste in 
the fine arts, and his eccentric man- 
ners. He was raised to the bench in 
1823, when he assumed the title of 
Lord Eldin, and died at Edinburgb in 
June 1832, aged 74. 

CLERK MAXWELL, Sir GEorcE, 
of Pennycuick, Baronet, distinguisbed 
for his spirited efforts to advance tbe 
commercial interests of his native 
country, was boru at Ediuburgh in 
October 1715, and studied at the Uni- 
versities of Edinburgh and Leyden. 
He estabbshed, at considerable ex- 
pense, & linen manufactory at Dum. 
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October 23, 1785, and lies buried in 
the Cathedral there. 

COCHRANE, Sir ALEXANDER For- 
RESTER InGuis, a distinguished uaval 
officer, ninth sou of the eighth Ear] 
of Dundonald, was born April 22, 
1758. Having early entered thenavy, 
in 1778 he attained the rank of lieu- 
tenant, and served as signal officer to 
Sir George Rodney in the action with 
M. de Guichen, April 17, 1780, when 
his name was returned among the 
wounded. In 1782 he was made post- 
captain, and after some years of re- 
tirement during the peace, was, in 
1790, appointed to the Hind, a small 
frigate, which he continued to com- 
mand until after the commencement 
of hostilities against the French Re- 
public. In the spring and summer 
of 1793 he captured no less than eight 
of the enemy’s privateers, mounting 
upwards of eighty guns. 

After serving for several years on 
the coast of America, where he also 
captured several privateers, he was 
appointed, in February 1799, to the 
Ajax, 80. He afterwards served on 
the coast of Egypt. In April 1804 he 
was advanced to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral, and in 1805 assumed the 
command of the Leeward Islands sta- 
tion. Early in 1806 Vice-Admiral Sir 
John Duckworth arrived in the West 
Indies, in search of a squadron which 
had sailed from Brest for tlie relief 
of St Domingo, After forming a 
junction with Rear-Admiral Coch- 
ranc, they proceeded to that place, 
where they obtained a complete vic- 
tory overthe enemy. For his share 
in this important achicvement, Ad- 
miral Cochrane received the thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament, and 
the Corporation of London, the latter 
accompanied with the freedom of the 
city, and asword of a hundred guineas 
value. The underwriters at Bar- 
badocs presented him with a piece 
of plate valued at L.500; and the 
Comnuittee of the Patriotic Fund at 
Lioyd’s with a vase worth 1.300. 
His Majesty created him a Knight of 
the Bath, March 29, 1806. 
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In the course of 1807 Sir Alexander 
shifted his flag to the Belleisle, 74; 
and assisted in reducing the Danish 
Islands of St Thomas, St John, and 
St Croix, also of Guadaloupe. In 
1810 he was appoiuted Governor and 
Commauder-in-Chief of Guadaloupe 
and its dependencies. In 1813 he 
was selected to the command of the 
fleet on the coast of North America, 
where, after declaring the ports of 
the United States under blockade, he 
commenced a system of operations of 
the most vigorous description. In 
1819 he was promoted to the rank of 
full Admiral, and was Commander- 
in-Chief at Plymouth from 1821 to 
1824, He died suddenly at Paris, 
January 26, 1832, leaving a widow, 
three sons, and two daughters, 

COCHRANE, Arcuipatp, ninth 
Earl of Dundonald, a nobleman who 
distinguished himself by his scienti- 
fic investigations, was born January 
1, 1748. In 1764 he obtained a cor- 
net's commission in the 3d regiment 
of Dragoons. He soon, however, 
quitted the army for the navy, and 
served as a midshipman under his 
countryman, the late Captain Stair 
Douglas. He was afterwards sta- 
tioned on board a vessel on the coast 
of Guinea as an acting lieutenant. 
On the death of his father, June 27, 
1778, he succeeded to the family titles. 
He then determined to devote lim- 
self entirely to scientific pursuits, 
While on the coast of Africa, he had 
perceived that vessels were subject 
to be worm-eaten in a very short 
space of time; and he conceived the 
idea of laying them over with an ex- 
tract from coal, in the shape of tar, 
which he thought would prove a suf- 
ficient protection. After a variety 
of trials, this was at length found to 
answer. Warehouses and buildings 
for carrying on the process were ac- 
cordingly erected at Newcastle; and 
in 1785 his Lordship obtained an act 
of Parliament for vesting in him and 
his assignees, for twenty years, the 
sole use and property of his discovery, 


for which behad previously procured 
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apatent. The general adoption of 
copper sheathing, however, rendered 
the speculation abortive, and Lord 
Dundonald sustained a considerable 
joss by his invention. 

In 1785 his Lordship published 
“An Account of the Qualities and 
Uses of Coal Tar and Coal Varnish ;” 
also a quarto pamphict, entitled “The 


Present State of the Manufacture of 


Salt Explained,” in which he recom- 
mended the refuse asa manure. 

In 1795 he published “A Treatise, 
showing the intimate Connectiou 
that subsists between Agriculture 
and Chemistry ;” and in 1799 “ The 
Principles of Chemistry applied to the 
Improvement of the Practice of Ag- 
riculture.” 1u 1801 his Lordship ob- 
tained a patent “ For a Method of Pre- 
paring a Substitute for Gum Scuegal 
and other Gums, extensively employed 
in certain Branches of Manufacture.” 
His preparation was tv be formed 
from lichens, from hemp or flax, and 
the bark of the willow and lime. In 
1803 he reecived another patent, “ For 
Methods of preparing Hemp and Flax, 
so as materially to aid the Operation 
of the Tools called Hackles, in the 
Division of the Fibre.’ As this plan 
was found to lessen the danger of 
mildew in saileloth, it was more ge- 
nerally adopted, although it did not 
prove more profitable than Lord 
Dundonald’s other inventious. The 
latter years of this nobleman, so emi- 
nent for his scientific research, were 
embittered by poverty and misfor- 
tuue; and he died at Paris, July 1, 
1831, at the advanced age of 83 years. 
He was succeeded in his titles by his 
eldest son, the celebrated Lord Coch- 
rane. 

COCHRANE, Captary Jonx Dux- 
DAs, R.N., an eecentric pedestrian 
traveller, tho nephew of the ecle- 
brated Lord Cochrane, Ear] of Dun- 
donald, proceeded on foot through 
France, Spain, aud Portugal, and af- 
terwards through Russia and Siberia, 
to the extremity of Kamtchatka. It 
had {been his original intention to 
cross from Northern Asia to America 
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at Behring’s Straits; but at the sca- 
port of St Peter and St Paul's, at the 
end of the Kamtehatkan Peninsula, 
he beeame enamoured of a young 
lady, anative of Bolcheretzk, the an- 
cient capital of that country, and his 
marriage, with other cirenmstances, 
induced him to return to England, 
whither he brought his wife. He 
subsequently engaged in some of thie 
mining companies in the New World, 
and died in 1825 at Colombia, while 
meditating a journey on foot through 
Svuth America. See “ Narrative of 
a Pedestrian Journey through Russia 
and Siberian Tartary, from the front- 
iers of China, to the Frozen Sea and 
Kamtehatka,” 2 vols. 8vo, London, 
1824. 

COCKBURN, Jonny, of Ormiston, in 
East Lothian, the great improver of 
Seotish husbandry, son of Adam Coek- 
burn of Ormiston, Lord Justice-Clerlc 
after the Revolution, and Lady Susan 
Hamilton, daughter of the fourth Earl 
of lfaddington, was born towards the 
end of the seventeenth century. Dur- 
ing his father’s life he was a member 
of the Scots Parliament, and gave his 
support to the Union of the two king- 
doms. He afterwards represented 
East Lothian, in the Parliament of 
Great Britain, from 1707 to 174], and 


at one period was a Lord of the Ad- 


miralty, and also held several other 
public situations. He succeeded to 
the family estate in 1714. At that 
time agriculture in Scotland was in a 
very low state. Mr Cockburn resoly- 
ed to endeavour not only to rouse up 
a spirit among the landed proprietors 
for promotiug improvements, but also 
by every means of encouragement to 
animate the tenantry to conduet their 
operations with euergy and vigour. 
For this patriotic purpose he detcr- 
mined to sacrifice his own private in- 
terests, and to grant long leases at 
such low rents as would tempt the 
most indolent to exercise proper 
management. But his enterprising 
spirit did not rest content with this. 
He brought down skilful agrienltur- 
ists from England, who introduecd 
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the ficld culture of turnips, and of red 
clover; and at the same time ho seut 
up the sons of his tenants to England 
to study husbandry iu the best culti- 
vated couuties of that kingdom, He 
also established at Ormiston a society 
for promoting agricultural improve- 
ments. His exertious, however, were 
not eonfined to husbandry alone, He 
established a linen manufactory on his 
estate, and erected a bleachfield for 
whitening linens, which was the se- 
cond in Seotland of the kind. It was 
eonducted and managed by persons 
from Ireland ; and to this Irish colony, 
it is said that Seotland is in a great 
measure indebted for the introduction 
of the potatoe, which was raised in 
the fields of Ormiston so early as 
1734. In 1748 My Coekburn was uuder 
the necessity of disposing of his estate 
to the Earl of Hopetoun. He died at 
London, November 12, 1758. 
COCKBURN, Parrick, a learned 
Professor of the Oriental Languages, 
was a son of Cockburn of Langton in 
the Merse, and edueated at the Uuiver- 
sity of St Andrews. After taking holy 
orders, he went to the University of 
Paris, where he taught the oriental 
languages for several ycars. In 1551 
he published at Paris a work, entitled 
“Oratio de Utilitate et Excellentia 
Verbi Dei,” 8vo; and in 1552 another, 
styled “De vulgari Saerx Scriptura 
Phrasi,” 8vo. These works brought 
him under the suspicion of heresy, 
which compelled him to quit Paris. 
On his return to Scotland he embrac- 
ed the doctrines of the Reformation. 
He taught the languages for some 
ycars at St Andrews; andin 1555 pub- 
lished there some pions meditations on 
the Lord’s Prayer. He was afterwards 
chosen minister of Haddington, being 
the first Protestant preacher in that 


——————— 


in 1559. 
on subjects of divinity, and some let- 
ters and orations, of which a Treatise 
on the “ Apostles’ Creed’ was pub- 
lished at London, 1561, 4to. 
COLDEN, Capwa.tapeEr, an cmi- 
nent physician and botanist, the gon 
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of the Rev. Alexander Colden of 
Dunse, was born February 17, 1688. 
He studied at the University of Edin- 
burgh, and in medicine and mathema- 
ties especially made great proficiency. 
In 1708 he emigrated to Pennsylvauia, 
where he practised as a physician for 
some years. In 1715 he returned to 
Britain, and while in London aequired 
considerable repntation by a paper on 
Animal Seeretions. He afterwards 
went to Scotland, but the rebellion 
which had broken out there induced 
him to reeross the Atlantie in 1716, 
Ife settled a seeond time in Pennsyl- 
vania, but in 1718 removed to New 
York. After a residence of a year in 
that city, he was appointed the first 
Surveyor-General of the Lands of the 
Colony, and at the same time Master 
in Chancery. In 1720 he obtained a 
seat in the King’s Conucil, uuder Go- 
vernor Burnet. For some time pre- 
yions to this, he had resided on a 
tract of land about nine miles from 
Newburgh, on Hndson River, for 
which he had reeeived a patent, and 
which he employed himself in briug- 
ing into a state of cultivation; though 
much exposed to the attacks of tho 
Indians. In 1761 he was chosen 
Lieutenant-Governor of New York. 
During the absenee of Governor 
Tryon he displayed his ability in the 
management of affairs, and formed 
several benevolent establishments. 
After the return of Governor Tryou 
in 1775, Colden retired to a seat on 
Long Island, where he died, Septem- 
ber 28, 1776, in the eighty-ninth year 
of his age, a few hours before nearly 
one-fourth part of the city of New 
York was reduced to ashes. 

Mr Colden’s works werc numerous, 
consisting of botanieal and medical 
essays. Among them is a Treatise, 








place. We died, far advanced in years, | showing the causes, and pointing out 
He left several manuseripts | 


the reinedics, of the'yellow fever, which, 
about the year 1743, desolated New 
York. He also wrote an account of 
the prevalent diseases of the climate ; 
and “ The History ofthe Tis ec (indian; 
Natious,” published at London in 1745) | 
by which ho is best knowu, But the 
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polis,” which passed through six large 
editions. This work procured hin, 
in 1797, the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from the University of Glasgow. He 
was also appointed, by the legislature 
of the Virgin Isles, agent for the 
Colony in Great Britain. In 1800 ap- 
peared his “ Treatise on the Poliee of 
the River Thames,” eontaining an 
llistorieal Aecount of the Trade of 
the Port of Loudon, and suggesting 
means for the proteetion of property 
on the river and in the adjaeent parts 
of the metropolis. Tlis plan was | 
afterwards adopted, and a new poliee- 

offiee erceted at Wapping. As some ‘ 
acknowledgment of the suecess of his 

endeayours to promote the safe navi- 

gation of the River Thames, it may be 

stated that the West India merehants 

presented him with the sum of L.500; 

wltile the Russia Company voted him 

a pieee of plate to the value of one 

hundred guineas. Besides the works 

mentioned, he was the author of “A | 
New and Appropriate System of Edu- 

eation for the Labouring People,” 

1806; ‘A Treatise on Indigenee, ex- 

hibiting a General View of the Na- 

tiounl Resourees for Produetive La-, 
bour, with Propositions for Amelior- 
ating the Condition of the Poor,” 
1808; “ A Treatise on the Population, 
Wealth, Power, and Resourees of the 
British Empire,’ 1814; and other 
works of less note. Mr Colquhoun 
died April 25, 1820, aged seventy-five, 
having resinged his official situation 
about two years previous to his de- 
eease, 

COLVILLE, Joux, a controversial 
writer, of a turbulent and restless dis- 
position, of the family of Colville of 
East Wemyss, was some time minister 
of Kilbride and Chantor of Glasgow. 
About the year 1578 he quitted the 
Chureh altogether, for whieh he was 
ordered by the General Assembly 
“to be talten order withal for desert- 
ing of his ministry ;" aud haying ob- 
tained an introduetion to Court, he 
was appointed, in 1579, Master of Re- 
quests. He was soon after engaged 
in the treasonable eonspiraey of the 


work which cost him most labour was 
one published at first under the title 
of “The Cause of Gravitation 3° but 
whieh, being afterwards mueh en- 
larged, appeared in 1751 with the title 
| of “The Prineiples of Aetion iu Mat- 
ter," to whieh is added, “ A Treatise 
on Fluxious."” Governor Coldeu was 
distinguished for his acquaintance 
with botany. His deseriptions of be- 
tween three and four hundred Ame- 
riean plants were published in the 
¢ Acta Upsaliensia.” He paid atten- 
tion also to the elimate, and left a long 
eourse of diurnal observations on the 
thermometer, barometer, and winds. 
Ife sent a great many Ameriean plants 
to Linneens, with whom he eorre- 
sponded, and who gave to anew genus 
of plants the appellatiou of Coldeniia. 

COLQUHOUN, Patrick, & metro- 
politan magistrate, and well known 
writer on statisties and eriminal ju- 
risprudenee, deseended of an aneient 
family, was born at Dumbarton, 
Mareh 14, 1745. Tis father, who held 
the ofliee of Registrar of the Records 
of the eounty of Dumbarton, was a 
elass-fellow of Smollett. He died at 
the early age of forty-four, and his 
son, before he had attained his six- 
teenth year, went to Virginia to en- 
gage in eommercial pursuits. In 1766 
he returned home, and settled in 
Glasgow, where, in 1775, he married a 
lady of hisown name. In January 
1782 he was eleeted Lord Provost of 
Glasgow; and having devised a plau 
for a Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufaetures, he obtained a royal 
eharter for it, and beeame its ehair- 
man. He filled several other eivie 
offiees with great eredit and reputa- 
tion. 

Iu November 1789 he removed to 
London with his family; and having 
eomposed several popular treatises on 
the subjeet of the Police, he was, in 
1792, when seven publie offiees were 
established, appointed to one of them ; 
and asa poliee magistrate, he distiu- 
guished himself by his aetivity and 
application, In 1795 he published a 
“ Treatise on the Police of the Metro- 
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Raid of Ruthven, and was on that 
oeeasion sent by the eouspirators as 
ainbassador to Queen Elizabeth, who 
had favoured the enterprise. When 
the King recovered his liberty, Col- 
ville was seized at the instance of the 
Earl of Arran, imprisoned in Edin- 
burgh Castle, and August 22, 1584, 
forfeited in Parliameut. He was 
soon, however, restored to favour; 
and June 2, 1587, he was appointed by 
the King a Lord of Session in the 
room of his uncle, Alexander Col- 
ville, Commendator of Culross, who 
had resigned from illness. This of- 
fice, however, he did not hold long, 
for, on the 21st of the same month, his 
unele having recovered his health, 
and resumed his seat on the bench, 
and the nephew, who, about the 
same time, represented the burgh of 
Stirling in Parliament, reecived some 
other appointment. He subsequently 
joined the turbulent Earl of Both- 
well in his attack upon the King 
in Deeember 1591, for which he was 
again forfeited in Parliament. In 
1592 he accompanied Bothwell to 
Holyroodhouse in a new attack upon 
James. On Bothwell’s flight, Col- 
ville obtained his pardon, by betraying 
his associates. He soon after went 
to Franee, where, after in vain at- 
tempting to obtain his recall, he be- 
eame a Roman Catholic, and wrote 
bitterly against the Protestants. In 
1609 a treatise by him, entitlod “The 
Palinode,” was published at Edin- 
burgh, which he represented to be a 
refutation of a former work of his 
own against James’ title to the Eng- 
lish erown, but no sueh work had he 
ever written. In 1601 he wrote a 
“Paranesis ad Ministros Scotos super 
sua Conversatione,” which was trans- 
lated and printed at Paris in 1602. 
He was also the author of “ Capita 
Controversa,” and “De Causa Comi- 
tis Bothwelli,’ who had also become 
a Roman Cathclie. Two other works 
of his, one in manuscript, relating to 
' thie affairs of Scotland, are also inen- 
tioned. Colville died, while ona pil- 
grimage to Nome, in 1607. 
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COLWII., or COLVIL, ALEXANDER, 
a Seotish Episeopalian divine, was 
born near St Andrews, in Vifeshire, 
in 1620. He was edueated at the 
University of Edinburgh, where he 
took his degree of D.D., and was set- 
tled minister at Dysart. In 1662 he 
complied with the Aet of Uniforinity, 
and was appointed Principal of the 
University of Edinburgh, in the room 
of Dr Leighton, promoted to the See 
of Dunblane. He wrote several 
pieces against the Presbyterians, all 
of which are now forgotten, except 
a humorous poem, entitled “The 
Seoteh Hudibras.”" He died at Edin- 
burgh in 1676. There seems to have 
been auother Colvil, who also wrote 
in imitation of Butler; as, in 1681, one 
Samuel Colvil published at London, 
“The Mock Poem, or the Whig’s 
Supplieation,” 12n10. 

CONSTABLE, Arecnipatp, the 
most eminent publisher that Seotland 
has ever produeed, was born Febru- 
ary 24, 1775, at Kellie, parish of Carn- 
bee, county of Fife. He was the son 
of Thomas Constable, overseer or 
land steward on the estate of the 
Earl of Kellie. He received all the 
education he ever got at the school 
of Carnbee. In 1788 he was appren- 
tieed to Mr Peter Hill, bookseller in 
Edinburgh, : the frieud and corre- 
spondent of Burns. While he re- 
mained with Mr Hill, he assiduously 
devoted himself to acquiring a know- 
ledge of old and searce books, and 
partieularly of the carly and rare pro- 
duetions of the Secotish press. On 
tho expiration of his apprentieeship 
he married the daughter of Mr David 
Willison, a respectable printer in 
Edinburgh, who assisted him in ¢om- 
ineneing business, which he did in| 
1795, in a small shop on the north 
sido of the High Street of that eity. 
In November of that year he issued 
the first of that series of sale cata- 
logues of eurions and rare books, 
whieh he eontinued for a few years 
to publish at intervals, ‘aud which at- 
traeted to his shop all tho biblio- 
graphers and lovers of literature in 
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the northern metropolis. Among 
the most eminent of these may be 
mentioned Mr Riehard Heber, after- 
wards M.P. for the University of 
Oxford; Mr Alexauder Campbell ; 
Mr, afterwards Dr, Alexander Mur- 
ray ; Dr Jolin Leyden, Mr, afterwards 
Sir, Walter Seott; Mr, now Sir, J. G. 
Dalyell, and others, distinguished for 
a taste for Seotish literary and his- 
torieal antiquities. 

Mr Constable’s obliging manners, 
professional intelligenee, personal 
activity, and prompt attention to the 
wishes of his visitors, reeonunended 
him to all who came in contaet with 
him. Amongst the first of his pub- 
lieations of any importanee were 
Campbell's * llistory of Seottish Poe- 
try,” Dalyell's “Fragments of Seot- 
tish History,” and Leyden'’s edition of 
the “Complaint of Seotland.” In 
1800 he eommeneed a quarterly work, 
entitled the “Varmer’s Magazine,” 
whieh, under the management of Mr 
Robert Brown of Markle, obtained a 
considerable cirenlation among agri- 
eulturists. In 1801 he beeame the 
proprietor of the Seots Magazine, 
eommenced in 1793, and esteemed a 
enrious repository of information re- 
garding the history, antiquities, and 
traditions of Scotland. Dr Leyden, 
Dr A. Murray, and the late Mr Do- 
nald, adyoeate, were successively the 
editors of this periodical, which, on 
his bankruptey, was discontinned. 

My Constable’s repntation as a 
publisher may be said to have com- 
meneed with the appearance, in Oc- 
tober 1802, of the first number of the 
Edinburgh Review. His eonduct 
towards the eondnetors and eontribu- 
tors of that eelebrated Quarterly was 
at onee disercet and liberal; and to bis 
business tact and straightforward de- 
portment, next to the genius and 
talent of its projeetors, may be attri- 
buted mneh ofits subseqnent success. 
In 1804 he admitted as a partner Mr 
Alexander Gibson Hunter of Blaek- 
ness, after whieh the business was 
earried on under the firm of Archi- 
pald Constable and Co. In Deeember 
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1808 he and his partner joined with 
Mr Charles Hunter and Mr John 
Park in commencing a general book- 
selling business ju London, under the 
name of Constable, unter, Park, and 
Hunter; but this speenlation not an- 
swering, was relingnished in 1811]. 
On the retirement of Mr A. G. Hun- 
ter from the Edinburgl: firm in the 
early part of the latter year, Mr Ro- 
pert Catheart of Drum, writer to the 
signet, and Mr Robert Cadell, then in 
Mr Constable's shop, were admitted 
partners. Mr Catheart having died 
in November 1812, the latter remaiued 
his sole partner. In 1805 he ecom- 
menced the “ Edinburgh Medieal and 
Surgical Journal,” a work projected 
in concert with the late Dr Andrew 
Duncan. In the same year, in con- 
junetion with Longman and Co. of 
London, le published the “Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,” the first of that 
long series of original and romantic 
publieations, in poetry and prose, 
which has immortalized the name of 
Walter Seott, In 1806 Mr Constabte 
brought out, in five volumes, a beau- 
tiful edition of the works of Mr Seott, 
eomprising the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, the Minstrelsy of the Seottish 
Border, Sir Tristrem, and a series of 
lyrical pieees, In 1807 he purehased 
the eopyright of Marmion, before a 
line of it was written, from Mr Scott 
for L.1000. Before it was published, 
he admitted Mr Miller of Albemarle 
Street, and Mr Murray, then of Fieet 
Street, to a share in the eopyright, 
each of these gentlemen having pur- 
ehased a fourth. 

Amongst other works of importanee 
published by him may be mentioned 
here Mr J. P. Wood's edition of 
Douglas’ Scottish Peerage, Mr George 
Chalmers’ Caledonia, and the Edin- 
burgh Gazetteer in 6 vols. In 1808 a 
serious disagreement took place be- 
tween Mr Seott and Constable and 
Co., owiug, it is understood, to some 
intemperate expression of Mr Con- 
stable’s partner, Mr Hunter, whieh 
was not removed till] 1813. In 1812 
Mr Constable purehased the eopy- 
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right and stock ot the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” Whieu he became the 
proprietor, the fifth editiou was too 
far advanced at press to admit of any 
Material improvements beiug intro- 
duced into it; but as he saw that 
these were largely required, he ori- 
ginated the plan of the Supplement 
to the later editions, which has eu- 
hanced to such an extent the value, 
the usefulness, and the celebrity of 
the work. In 1814 he brought out 
the first of the “ Waverley Novels ;’° 
and as that wonderful series of ro- 
mantic tales proceeded, he had not 
unfrequently the merit of suggesting 
subjects to their distinguished author, 
and of finding titles for more than 
one of these memorable works; such, 
for example, was the case with ‘“ Rob 
Roy.” In the same year he pub- 
lished Mr Scott's edition of “ Swift's 
Works.” Besides these publications, 
he brought out the Philosophical 
Works of Mr Dugald Stewart. He 
himsclf added something to the stock 
of Scotish historical literature. In 
1810 he published, from an original 
manuscript, a quarto volume, edited 
by himself, entitled the ‘ Chronicle of 
Fife, being the Diary of John Lamont 
of Newton, from 1649 to 1672;"" and, 
in 1822, le wrote and published a 
““Memoir of George Heriot, Jeweller 
to King James, containing an Ac- 
count of the Hospital founded by 
him at Edinburgh,” suggested by the 
iutroduction of Heriot into the “ For- 
tunes of Nigel,” which was published 
during the spring of that year. He 
also published a compilation of the 
“Poetry contained in the Waverlcy 
Novels.” In 1818, his first wife having 
died in 1814, Mr Constable married 
Miss Charlotte Neale, who survived 
him. 

In tho autumn of 182], in conse- 
quence of bad health, lic had gone to 
reside in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, and his absence from Edinburgh 
and its cause are feelingly alluded to 
in the introductory epistle to the 
“Fortunes of Nigel,” where Mr Con- 
stable is commended as one “ whose 
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vigorous intellect and libcral ideas 
had not only rendered his native 
couutry the mart of her own litera- 





turc, but established there a court | 


of letters, which commaudcd respect 
even from those most inclined to dis- 
sent froin many of its canons.’ In- 
deed, his readiness in appreciating 
literary merit, his liberality iu re- 
warding it, and the sagacity he dis- 
played iu placing it in the most fa- 
yourable manner beforc the public, 
were universally acknowledged. 

In the summer of 1822 Mr Con- 
stable returned to Edinburgh, and in 
1823 he removed his cstablishment 
to more splendid and commodious 
premises in Prince's Street, which he 
had acquired by purchase from the 
connections of his second marriage. 
In that year le was included by the 
Governmicut in a list of Justices of 
the Peace for the city of Edinburgh. 

Tu January 1826 the public was 
astonished by the announcement of 
the bankruptcy of his house, when 
his liabilities were understood to ex- 
ceed L.250,000. ; 

The year 1825 was reudered re- 
markable in Great Britain by an un- 
usnal rage for speculation, and the 
employment of capital in various 
schemes and projeets uuder the naine 
of joint-stock companies. 

At this period the concern of which 
the late Mr Constable was the leading 
partner, was engaged cxtcusively in 
various literary uudcrtakings, on some 
of which large profits had already 
been realized, while the money em- 
barked in others, though so far suc- 
cessful, was still to be redeemed. 
Messrs Hurst, Robinson, and Co., the 
London agents of Constable's house, 
who wero also largo wholesale pur- 
chasers of the various publications 
which issued from the latter, had pre- 
viously to this period acquired a great 
addition of capital and stability, as 
well as experience in the publishing 
department, by the accession of Mr 
Thomas Hurst, formerly of the houso 
of Messrs Longman, Ilurst, Rees, 
But 
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the altogether unprecedented state of 
the times, the general demolition of 
credit, and the utter absence of all 
mereantile confidence, brought Messrs 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co. toa pause, 
and rendered it necessary to suspend 
paymeut of their cngageimeuts carly 
in January 1826, 

Their insolvency necessarily led to 
that of Messrs Constable and Co., who, 
without having been engaged in any 
speculations extraneous to their own 
bnsiness, were thus involved in the 
commercial distress which every 
where surrounded them. Without 
entering into dctails, which would be 
unsuitable to a work like the present, 
itis sufficient to remark, that, in order 
to have reeovercd the concern in 
Edinburgh from the embarrassment of 
such a state of matters as that we 
have described, two conditions were 
indispensably necessary, namely, tine, 
aud the restoration of that commercial 
eredit, without which business caunot 
be carricd on. 

The liberal character of the late 
Mr Constable in his dealings with 
literary men, as well as with his 
brethren iu trade, is well known. 
His outlay of capital, during the 
period in which he was engaged in 
business, tended much to raise the 
price of literary labour, not merely iu 
Scotland, bnt throughout Great Bri- 
tain. In the department of comimer- 
cial enterprise, to which he was par- 
ticularly devoted, and which, perhaps, 
no man more thoroughly understood, 
his life had been one uniform career 
of unceasing and meritorious cxer- 
tion. In its progress and general re- 
sults, (however melancholy the con- 
clusion,) we believe it will be found, 
that it proved more beneficial to those 
who were connected with him in his 
literary undertakings, or to thosc 
aniong whom he lived, than produc- 
tive of advantage to himself or to his 
family. In the course of his business, 
also, he had some considerable draw- 
backs to contend with. His partner, 
the late Mr Hunter of Blackness, on 
succecding to his paternal estate, re- 
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tired from business, and the amount 
of his share of the profits of the con- 
cern, subsequently paid over to his 
representatives, had been calculated 
ona liberal and perhaps over-sanguine 
estimate. The relieving the Messrs 
Ballantyne of their heavy stock, in 
order to assist Sir Walter Scott in the 
difficnltics of 1813, must also have becn 
felt as a considerable drag on the 
profits of the business. In the im- 
portant consideration as to how far 
Messrs Constable and Co. ought to 
have gone in reference to their pecen- 
niary engagements with Messrs Bal- 
lantyne, there are some essential con- 
siderations to be kept in view. Sir 
Waltcr’s power of imagination, great 
rapidity of compositicn, the altogether 
unparalleled success of his writings 
as a favourite with the public, and his 
confidence in his own powers, were 
clements which exccedcd the ordinary 
limits of calculation or controlin such 
matters, and appear to have drawn 
his publishers farther into these en- 
gagements (ccrtainly more rapidly) 
than they ought to have gone. Yet, 
with these and other disadvantages, 
great profits were undoubtedly realiz- 
ed, and had not such an extraordinary 
crisis as that of 1825-6 occurred, the 
concern, in a few years, would have 
been better prepared to encounter 
such a state of money mattcrs as then 
prevailed in every department of 
trade. The disastrous circumstances 
of the time, and the overbearing de- 
mands of others, for the means of 
meeting aud sustaining an extrava- 
gaut system of expenditure, contri- 
buted to drag the concern to its ruin, 
rather than the impetuous and specu- 
lative genius of its leading partner. 
Mr Coustable was naturally bene- 
yolent, generous, and sanguine. At 
a glance, he could see from the be- 
giuning to the end of a literary pro- 
ject, more clearly than he could al- 
ways impart his own views to others; 
but his deliberate and matured opi- 
uion upon such subjects, among those 
who knew him, was sufficient to jus- 
tify the feasibility or ultimate success 
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of any undertaking which he approv- 
ed. Inthe latter part of his career, 
his situation, as the most prominent 
individual in Scotland in the publish- 
ing world, as well as his cxtensive 
conncetion with literary mcn in both 
ends of the Island, together with an 
increasing family, led him into greater 
expense than was consistent with his 
own moderate habits, but not greater 
than that scale of living, to which he 
had raised himself, entitled him, and 
in some measure compelled him to 
maintain. It is also certain that he 
did not scrupulously weigh his purse 
when sympathy with the necessities 
or misfortuues of others called upon 
him to opeuit. In his own case, the 
fruits of a life of activity, industry, 
and exertion, were sacrificed, in the 
prevailing wreck of commercial credit 
which overtook him in the midst of 
his literary undertakings, by which 
he was one of the most remarkable 
sufferers, and, according to received 
notions of worldly wisdom, little de- 
served to be the victim. 

At the time his bankruptcy took 
place, Mr Constable was meditating a 
series of publications, which after- 
wards came out under the title of 
“Constable’s Miscellany of Original 
and Selected Works, in Literature, 
Art, and Science, ’—the precursor of 
that now almost universal system of 
cheap publishing, which reuders the 
present an cra of compilation and re- 
print, rather than of original produc- 
tion. The Miscellany was lis last 
project. Soon after its commence- 
ment he was attacked with his former 
disease, a dropsical complaint; aud he 
died, July 21, 1827, in the fifty-third 
year ofhisage. He left several chil- 
dren by both his marriages. His 
fraine was bulky and corpulcnt, and 
his countenance was remarkably pleas- 
ing and intelligent. The portrait 
taken by the late Sir Henry Raeburn 
is a most successful likencss of him. 
His manners were friendly and conci- 
liating, although he was subjcet to 
occasional bursts of anger. He is 


understood to have left memorials of 
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the great literary and scientific men 
of his day. 

COUTTS, Tuomas, an eminent 
metropolitan banker, fourth and 
youngest son of John Coutts, general 
merchant in Edinburgh, was born in 
Scotlaud about 1731. His father was 
one of the parties who established the 
bank since known by the name of Sir 
William Forbes & Co. His brother 
James had become a partuer in ao 
banking-house in St Mary Axe, Lon- 
don, aud afterwards went into part- 
nership with the subject of this notice 
in a bank in the Strand. On the 
death of James, in 1778, Thomas be- 
came the sole manager, and amassed 
an immense fortunc. He died Feb- 
ruary 24, 1822, He was twice mar- 
ried; first to Susan Starkie, a female 
servant of his brother, by whom ho 
had three daughters ; Susan, married, 
in 1796, to George Augustus, third 
Earl of Guildford; lrances, married, 
in 1800, to John, first Marquis of Bute ; 
and Sophia, marricd, iu 1793, to Sir 
Francis Burdett, Baronet. Iu 1815 
his first wife died, and, within three 
months, he took for his second wifo 
Harriet Mellon, a third-rate actress, to 
whom, at his death, he bequeathed all 
his property, and who was afterwards 
married to the Duke of St Albans. 
Miss Burdett Coutts, his grand-daugh- 
ter, now inherits the greater part of 
his wealth. 

COWPER, W11114M, a learned pre- 
late, was born at Edinburgh in 1566, 
and studied at the University of St 
Andrews. Going young to England, 
he was engaged for about a year as 
an assistant teacher to a Mr Guthrie, 
who kept a school at Hoddesden, in 
Hertfordshire. He subsequently vi- 
sited London, where ho was hospi- 
tably received by tho famous Hugh 
Broughton, who assisted him in his 
theological studies. At the age of 
ninetecn he returned to Edinburgh, 
was admitted into holy orders, and 
ordained ininister of the parish of 
othkenner in Stirlingshire. About 
cight ycars afterwards ho was remoy- 
ed to Perth, where ho continucd for 









ninetecn years, He was appointed 
Bishop of Galloway, and Dean of the 
Chapel-Royal, by James V1., in which 
he continued till his death, February 
15, 1619. His works, consisting of 
treatises on various parts of Scrip- 
ture, many of whieh were originally 
delivered as sermons, were coliceted 
into one volume folio, and published 
at London iu 1629. 

CRAIG, ALEXANDER, a poct, of 
whom little is known. His amorous 
songs, sonnets, and clegies, were pub- 
lished in London in 1606. 

CRAIG, James, 2 very popular 
preacher in his day, was born at Gif. 
ford, in East Lothiau, in 1682. Hie 
was educated in the University of 
Edinburgh, where he took his degree 
of M.A., and was ordained minister 
at Yester. During the time he re- 
mained there, he wrote a volume of 
“ Divine Poems,’* whieh passed 
through two editious. Heafterwards 
beeame minister at Haddington ; and, 
in_1732, was translated to Edinburgh, 
where he died in 1744, aged 62. His 
sermons, in three volumes 8v0, chiefly 
on the heads of Christianity, were at 
one time much esteemed, but they 
arc now becouie scarce. 

CRAIG, Jouy, an eminent preacher 
of the Reformation, aud colleague of 
John Knox, was born in 1512, and 
soon after lost his father in the disas- 
trous battle of Flodden. He received 
his edneation at the University of St 
Audrews, and going afterwards to 
England, beeame tutor to the family 
of Lord Dacres. In consequence of 
the war which broke out between 
Englaud and Scotland, he retur ned to 
his native country, and became a friar 
of the Dominican order, Falling uu- 
der the suspicion of heresy, lhe was 
throwu into prison, but was soon 
liberated. 
and after in vain attempting to pro- 
cure a place at Cambridge, proeceded 
to France, and thence to Italy. At 
the recommendation of Cardinal Pole 
he was admitted among the Domini- 
eans at Bologna, and such was his 
merit, that he was soon raised to the 
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rectorate of that! body. 
copy of Calvin's Institutions in the li- 
brary of the Inquisition, he was induc- 
ed to read that work, when he became 
a convert to the Protestant doctrines. 
Making no secret of his change of 
sentiments, he was exposed to econ- 
siderable danger, but wasadvised by an 
old monk, a countryman of his, to ob- 
tain his discharge, aud depart from the 
monastery. 
into the family of a neighbouring 
nobleman who had embraced Protest- 
ant principles; but both he and his 
patron being accused of heresy, were 
seized and sent to Rome, where he 
was hreught to trial, and, with some 
others, coudemned to be burnt on the 
Wth of August 1559. 
him, the Pope, Paul 1V., died on the 
eveuing before the day appointed for 
his execution, aud the populace hav- 
ing excited a tumult in the eity, the 
prison doors were thrown open, aud 
Craig and his fellow captives effected 
their escape, and took refuge iu a 
house beyond the suburbs. 
were pursued by a company of sol- 
diers, and on entering the house, their 
leader looked Craig cagerly in the 
face, and, taking him aside, asked if 
he reeollected of once relicving a poor 
wounded soldier whilst walking in 
the fields in the vicinity of Bologna. 
Craig replied that he did not remem- 
ber the cireumstance. 
member it,”’ replied the grateful sol- 
dier; 
lieved, and Providence has now put it 
in my power to return the kiuduess 








In 1537 he left Scotland, | 








Finding a 


Ile now entered as tutor 


Luekily for 


They 


“But I re- 


“Tam the man whom you re- 


whieh you showed to a distressed 
strauger. You are at liberty; your 


companions I must take along with 
ye, but, for your sake, shall show 


them every favour in my power.” 
He then supplied him with money, 
and allowed him to depart. 

Craig soon found his way back to 
Bologna, but afraid of being denoun- 
eed to the Inquisition, he left that 
city, and avoiding all the public roads, 
eudeayoured to reach Milau; but his 
money failing him on the road, he 
laid himself down by the side of a 
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wood to ruminate on his sad condi- 


tion, when, to his surprise, a strange 
dog came fawning up to him witha 
purse iuits mouth. Viewing this as 
“a singular testimony of God's care 
of him,” he now prosecuted his jour- 
ney with renewed strength. Having 
reached Vienna, and announced him- 
self a Dominican monk, he was em- 
ployed to preach before the Archduke 
of Austria, afterwards the Emperor 
Maximiliau I., with whom he became 
afavourite. But the new Pontiff ap- 
plying to have him sent hack to Rome 
as 2 condemned heretic, the Arch- 
duke dismissed him with a safe-con- 
duct. In 1560 he arrived in England, 
and heing informed of the establish- 
ment of the Reformed religion in his 
native country, he hastened to Edin- 
burgh, and was admitted to the mi- 
| nistry. Having, during an absence 
of twenty-four years, nearly forgotten 
his native language, he preached fora 
short time in Latin to some of the 
learued in Magdalene Chapel, in the 
Cowgate. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed minister of the Canougate, 
where he had not officiated long till 
he was elected colleague to Johu 
Knox, in the parish church of Edin- 
burgh, where he continued for nine 
years. 

About 1572 Craig was sent by the 
General Assemhly to preach at Mon- 
trose, and two years afterwards to 
Aberdeen. In 1579 he was appointed 
minister to Jamcs VI., and thereupon 
returned to Edinburgh, aud took a 
leading part in the Gencral Assem- 
blies of the Church. He assisted in 
compiling the Second Book of Disci- 
pline, and was the writer of the Na- 
tional Covenant, which was signed in 
| 1689 hy the King and his houschold. 
. In 1595 he resigned his office of mini- 
. ster ‘to the King, and retired front 

public life. He died December 4, 
1600, aged 88. 

CRAIG, Jou, a learned inatheina- 
tician, was a native of Scotland, but 
the plaec and date of his birth are 
unknown, He settled at Cambridge 
in the latter part of the seventeenth 
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ecntury, and distinguished himself as 
a mathematical writer by a numher 
of papers on Fluxions, and other sub- 
jeets, in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, and in the Acta Eruditorum. 
He had a coutroversy with John Ber- 
noulli on the quadrature of curved 
lines and curvilinear figures, in which 
Leibuitz took the part of Craig. But 
his most extraordinary work is a 
pamphlet of 36 pages 4to, entitled 
“ Theologi Christiance Principia Ma- 
thematiea,” published at London in 
1699. The object of this curious 
tract is to calculate the duration of 
moral evidence and the authority of 
historical facts. He establishes, as 
his fundamental proposition, that 
whatever we believe upon the testi- 
mony of ineu, inspired or uuinspired, 
is nothing more than probable. He 
then proceeds to suppose that the 
probability diminishes in proportion 
as the distauce of time from this tes- 
tjmony increases; and hy means of 
algebraical calculations, he arrives at 
lengtl at the conclusion, that the pro- 
bability is, that the Christian religion 
will last only 1454 years from the date 
of his hook! His tract was repub- 
lished at Leipsic in 1755, by J. D. 
Titius of Wittemberg, with a refuta- 
tion of his arguments. The Abhe 
Houteville also cambated his learned’ 
hut absurd reveries. The date of 
Craig's death is not known. A list 
of his writings is given in Watt’s bib- 
hHotheea Britannica, in which it is 
stated that he was at one period yicar 
of Gillingham in Dorsctshire. 
CRAIG, Sir Tuomas, of Riecarton, 
a distinguished lawyer and writer on 
the feudal law, was born at idinhurgh 
about 1538. In 1552 he was entered a 
student of St Leonard’s College, in 
the University of St Audrews, which 
he quitted in 1555, after reeciving his 
degree as Bachelor of Arts. He 
then proeceded to the University of 
Paris, where he studied the civil and 
canon laws. He returned to Scotland 
about 1561, was called to the har in 
February 1563, and, in 1564, was made 
Justiee-Depute. In 1566, when Prince 
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James was born, Craig wrote a Latin 
hexameter poem of sone length on 
the event, entitled ‘“ Genethliacon 
Jacobi Principis Scotorwm,” which is 
highly spoken of by Mr Tytler in his 


Life of Sir Thomas Craig. This, and 
his “Pareneticon,” 2 poem written 
on the departure of King James for 
England, are inserted in the “ Delitix 
Poetarum Secotornm.” Craig soon 
acquired an extensive practice at the 
bar, which he enjoyed for upwards of 
forty years. He was a convert to the 
Protestant religion, and appears to 
have kept himself apart from the 
political intrigues aud ecommotions of 
those distracted times, devoting him- 
self to his professional duties, and, in 
his hours of relaxation, cultivating a 
taste for classical literature. lis 
prineipal work is his learned Treatise 
on the Feudal Law, entitled “Jus 
Feudale,” which is held in sueh high 
estimation, that it has oftenbeen quot- 
ed both by historians and lawyers. 
It was completed iu 1603, but not pub- 
lished till 47 years after lus death. In 
Jauuary 1603 he wrote a Latin Trea- 
tise on the right of James to the 
Crown of England, an English trans- 
lation of which was, by Dr Gatherer, 
published in 1703. He was present at 
King James’ entry into London, as 
well as at his coronation, which events 
lle commemorated in a Latin hexa- 
meter poem. Waving repeatedly de- 
clined the honour of knighthood, King 
James ordered that he should never- 
tbeless enjoy the style and title. In 
1604 he was one of tbe Scots Commis- 
sioners nominated by his Majesty to 
confer with others on tbe part of 
England regarding the probability of 
a Union between the two countries, a 
favourite projeet with King James. 
Sir Thomas wrote a work on this 
subject, which still remains in manu. 
script. He also wrote a Treatise on 
tbe Independent Sovereignty of Scot- 
land, entitled “De Hominio,” whieh 
was translated into bad English by 
Mr George Ridpath, and published in 
1675. In the latter part of his life he 
became Advocate for the Chureh. 
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Sir Thomas Craig died at Edinburgb, 


February 26, 1608. He had married 
Welen, daughter of Heriot of Tra- 
brown, in East Lothian, by whom he 
had four sons and three danghiters, 
His eldest sou, Sir Lewis Craig, born 
in 1569, was a Lord of Session, under 
the title of Lord Wrightshouses, while 
his father was still a pleader at the 
bar. 

CRAIG, Wittram, D.D., an emi- 
nent divine, was the son of a merehant 
in Glasgow, where he was born in 
February 1709. At college he dis- 
tinguished himself by his uncommon 
proficieucy in classical learuing. He 
was licensed to preach in 1734; and 
in 1737, having received a presentation 
from Mr Lockhart of Cainbnsnethan, 
he was ordained minister of that pa- 
rish. We afterwards aeeepted of a 
presentation to Glasgow, and became 
minister of St Andrew’s Church in 
that city. THe married the daughter 
of Mr Anderson, a considerable mer- 
chant in Glasgow, by whom he had 
several children, two of whom, Wil- 
liam, an eminent lawyer, afterwards 
Lord Craig, and John, a merchant, 
survived their father. She died in 
1758, and he subsequently married the 
daughter of Gilbert Kennedy, Esq. of 
Auchtifardel. Dr Craig died in 1734, 
in the 75th year of his age. He was 
the author of a yolume of Sermons, 
much admired for their eloquenee, 
and “ An Essay on the Life of Christ.” 

CRAIG, Witi1am, Lorp Crate, an 
eminent Judge, son of the preeeding, 
was born in 1745. He stndied at the 
University of Glasguw, and was ad- 
mitted advoeate in 1768. In 1787 he 
became Sheriffdepute of Ayrshire ; 
and in 1792, on the death of Lord 
Hailes, was raised tothe Bench, when 
he assumed the title of Lord Craig. 
In 1795 he sueeeeded Lord Hender- 
land as a Judge of the Court of Jus- 
tieiary, which situation he held till 
1812, when he resigned it on account 
of infirm health. While still an ad- 
yoeate, be was one of the chief eon- 
tributors to ‘““The Mirror,” a eele- 
brated periodical publisbed at Edin- 
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burgh, the joint produetion of a so- 
ciety of gentlemen, all connected with 
the bar, except Mr Heury Mackenzie, 
author of “ The Man of Feeling.” 
This society was at first termed the 
“ Tabernaele,’ and usually met in a 
tavern for the purpose of reading 
their cssays. When the publication 
of these was resolved upon, the idca 
of which originated with Mr Craig, 
the name was ehanged to that of the 
“Mirror Club.” The Mirror was 
commenced January 23, 1779, and fi- 
nished with the 110th number, May 
27, 1780. The whole was afterwards 
republished in3 vols. 8vo. Mr Craig's 
contributions, next to those of Mr 
Mackenzie, were the most numerous. 
The thirty-sixth number, writtén by 
him, “contributedin no ineonsiderable 
degree,” says Dr Anderson, in his 
Lives of the Poets, “to reseue from 
oblivion the name and writings of the 
ingenious and amiable young poet, 
Michael Brace.” Mr Craig also wrote 
Many excellent papers for “ The 
Lounger,” whieh was started some 
years after by the same club. His 
Lordship, who was the cousin of Mrs 
M‘Lehose, the celebrated Clarinda of 
Burns, died July 8, 1813. 
CRAWFORD, Davin, of Drumsoy, 
historian, was born in 1665 at Drum- 
soy, near Glasgow, and was edu- 
eated for the bar. He preferred, 
however, history and antiquities to 
the stndy of the law, and was appoint- 
ed historiographer royal of Seotland 
by Queen Anne. In 1706 he pub- 
lished “Memoirs of the Affairs of 
Seotland, containing a full and impar- 
tial Aecount of the Revolution in that 
Kingdom, begun in 1567." This 
work, which went through two edi- 
tions, was held in so mueh estima- 
tion, as to be frequently quoted as an 
authority by Hume, Robertson, and 
others, until Mr Laing, published in 
1804, “‘ The Historie and Life of King 
James the Sext,” from the original 
manuseript. To this manuseript 
Crawford formally referred for the 
authentication of certain passages in 
his “Memoirs,” although it eontained 
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nothing that could in the least eoun- 
tenance them. Every statement in 
the “Historie” unfavourable to Queen 
Mary, or to Bothwell, he carefully 
suppressed; while every vague asser- 
tion in Camden, Spottiswoode, Mel- 
ville, and others, or in the State 
Papers, he had transeribed from the 
Cotton MSS., is inserted in the Mc- 
moirs, and these writers are quoted 
in the marginas collateral authorities. 
Crawford haying thus constructed 
spurious memoirs of his own, had the 
impudenee to declare on the title- 
page, and in the prefaee, that the 
work was “faithfully published from 
an authentic manuscript.” Truly, 
therefore, might Mr Laing style Craw- 
ford’s work “the most early, if not 
the most impudent, literary forgery 
ever attempted in Scotland.” Craw- 
ford is said tohave been also the 
author of two plays, entitled “ Court- 
ship a la Mode,” published in 1700, and 
“Love at First Sight,” in 1704, He 
died at Drumsoy in 1726. A “Scot- 
ish Peerage,’ and the “ History of the 
Stuart Family,” which have been er- 
roneously attributed to this writer, 
were the productions of a George 
Crawford, also author of a “ History 
of Renfrew,’ of whom there is no ac- 
eount. 

CRAWFORD, Witram, a elergy- 
man of considerable repute in his day, 
was born in Kelso in 1676. He was 
educated at the University of Edin- 
burgh, and after taking his degrees, 
was ordaiued minister of a small 
eountry parish in the Merse. In 1711 
he made a most energetic opposition 
to the settlement of ministers by pre- 
sentations instead of by popular elec- 
tion, in whieh he was supported by 
some of the most eminent clergymen 
then in the Established Chureh. He 
wrote a small work, entitled “ Dying 
Thoughts,” and some scrmons, pub- 
lished in 2 vols. 12mo. He died in 
1742, 

CRAWFURD, Quenriy, a learned 
writer, was a native of Scotland, but 
resided many years in France, and 
died at Paris in 1819. He was the 
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author of “Essai sur la Litterature | tributing essays and sketelies of eha- 
Frangaise,”’ Paris, 1803, 2 vols. 4to; 
“Melanges d’Hist. ct de Litt.,” &c., 
1809, 4to ; “‘Sketehes of the History of 
the Ilindus,” 1792, 2 vols., and other 
works in French and English. 

CREECH, Wi.t1am, an eminent 
publisher and bookseller, son of the 
Rev. William Creech, minister of 
Newhbattle, and of Mary Buley, an 
English lady, was born April 21, 1745. 
After reeeiving his education at the 
school of Dalkeith, he was sent to the 
University of Edinburgh, with a view 
to the medical profession. But pre- 
ferring to be a bookseller, he was 
bonnd apprentice to Mr Kineaid, sub- 
sequently Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 
In 1766 he went to London for im- 
provement, and afi terwards spent some 
time in Holland and Paris, returning 
to Edinburgh in 1768. In 1770 he ac- 
eompanied Lord Kilmaurs, son of the 
Ear] of Gleneairn, in a tour to the 
Continent. On his return in 1771, he 
entered into partnership with his for- 
mer master, Mr Kineaid, who in 1773 
withdrew from the firm, and the whole 
devolving on Mr Creech, he eonduct- 
ed the business for forty-four years 
with singular enterprise and suecess. 
For along period the shop occupied 
by him, situated at the top of the 
High Street, was the resort of most 
of the elergy and professors, and 
other public men and eminent authors 
jn the Seotish metropolis; and his 
breakfast-room was a sort of literary 
lounge, which was known by the uame 
of “ Creech’s Levee.” 

Mr Creech filled the offiee of Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh from 1811 to 
1813, and was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Seotland. He earried 
oua eonsiderable correspondence with 
many eminent literary men both iu 
Seotland aud England; and ou him 
Burns wrote Isis well known poem of 
“ Willie’s Awa’,” on oceasion of his 
haying gone to London for some 
time, in May 1787. My Creech died 
unmarried, January 14, 1815, in the 
70th year of his age. During one 
period of his life he was fond of eon- 
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newspapers. These he collected into 
a volume, and published under the 
name of “Fugitive Pieces’ in 1791. 
Vey were republished after his death, 
with some additions, a short aeeount 
of his Life, and a portrait. 

CRICHTON, GeoreGr, an author 
of considerable merit in the seven- 
teenth eentury, was Professor of 
Greek in the University of Paris. He 
was a native of Seotland, but very 
little is known of his personal history. 
He wrote several poems and orations 
iu the Latin language. 

CRICHTON, Jaxus, styled “ The 
Admirable,” from his extraordinary 
endowments both mental and physi- 
eal, was the son of Robert Crichton 
of Eliock, Lord Advoeate of Scotland 
iu the reigns of Queen Mary and 
James VI., and was born in the Castle 
of Cluny, Perthshire, in 1557, ov, ac- 
cording to some aecounts, in 1560. 
[Ie reeeived the rudiments of his 
education at Perth sehool, and com- 
pleted his studies at the University 
of St Andrews, where he took his de- 
gree of M.A. at the age of fourteen. 
Before he was twenty, he lad imas- 
tered the whole cirele of the sciences, 
and could speak aud write ten differ- 
ent languages besides his own. He 
also exeelled in riding, dancing, fene- 
ing, painting, singing, and playing on 
all sorts of instruments. On leaving 
College he went abroad to improve 
himself by travel, On his arrival at 
Paris, in compliance with a custom of 
the age, he affixed placards on the 
gates of the University, challenging 
the professors and learned men of the 
city to dispute with him in all the 
branehes of literature, art, and seienee, 
and offering to give answers in any 
of the following languages, viz. He- 
brew, Syriac, Arabie, Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, French, Italian, English, 
Dutch, Flemish, aud Sclavonie, and 
either in prose or verse, at the option 
of his antagonist. Ou the day ap- 
pointed three thousand auditors as- 
sembled. Fifty masters proposed to 
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him the most intricate questions, and 
with singular accuracy he replied to 
them all in the langnage they requir- 
ed. Your celebrated doctors of the 
Church then ventured to dispute with 
him; ‘but he refuted every argument 
they advanced. A sentiment of ter- 
ror mingled itself with the admiration 
of the assembly. They conceived 
him to be Antichrist! This famous 
exhibition lasted from nine o’elock 
in the morning till six at uight. At 
the conclusion, the President ex- 
pressed, in the most flattering terms, 
their high sense of his talents and 
erudition, and amid the acclamations 
of all present, bestowed on him a 
diamond ring with a purse of gold. 
It was on this occasion tbat he was 
first salnted with the proud title of 
“The Admirable Crichton!” Dur- 
ing the interval between giving the 
challenge, and the day appointed for 
accepting it, we are told, that so far 
from preparing himself by study, he 
had devoted bis time almost entirely 
to amusements. The- day after the 
disputation, he attended a public tilt- 
ing match in the Louvre, aud in pre- 
sence of the princes of France and a 
great many ladies, bore away the ring 
fifteen times, and “broke as many 
lances on the Saracen.” 

Crichton afterwards appeared at 
Rome, and disputed in presence of 
the Pope, when he again astonished 
and delighted the audience by the 
universality of his attainments. He 
next went to Venice, where, becoming 
acquainted with Aldus Manutius, the 
younger, le inscribed to him one of 
the four little Latin poems, which are 
all that remain to prove the poetical 
powers of this “ prodigy of nature,” 
as he was styled by Imperialis. Hav- 
ing been presented to tbe Doge and 
Senate, he made an oration before 
them of surpassing eloquence. Here 
also he disputed on the most difficult 
subjects before the most eminent lite- 
rati of that city. 

He arrived in Padua in the month 
of March 1581. The professors of 
that university assembled to do him 
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houour, and on being introduced to 
them, he nade an extemporary poem 
in praise of the city, the university, 
aud the persons prescnt, after which 
he sustained a disputation with them 
for six hours, and at the conclusion 
dehvered an unpremeditated speech 
in praise of Ignorance, to the astonish- 
ment of all who heard him. He sub- 
sequently offered to point out before 
the same nniversity the innumerable 
errors in the philosophy of Aristotle, 
and to expose the ignorance of his 
commentators, as well as to refute 
the opinions of certain celebrated ma- 
thematicians, and that in the common 
logical method, or by numbers or ma- 
thematical figures, and by a hundred 
different kinds of verses; and we are 
assured that he performed that stu- 
pendous task to the admiration of 
every one. After defeating in dispu- 
tation « famous philosopher named 
Archangelus Mercenarius, he pro. 
ceeded to Mantua, where he chal- 
lenged iu figbt a gladiator, or prize- 
fighter, who had foiled the most ex- 
pert fencers in Europe, and had al- 
ready slain three persous who had en- 
tered the lists with him in that city. 
On this occasion the Duke and his 
whole court were spectators of the 
combat. Crichton encountered his 
antagonist with so mueh dexterity 
and vigour that he ran bim through 
the body in three different places, of 
which wouuds he immediately expir- 
ed. The victor geucrously bestowed | 
the prize, 1500 pistoles, on the widows 
of tle men who had beeu killed by the 
gladiator. The Duke of Mantua, 
struck with his talents and acquire- 
ments, appointed him tutor to his — 
son, Vincentio di Gouzaga, a prinec of 
turbulent disposition and licentious 
manners. For the entertainment of 
his patron he composed a comedy, 
described as a sort of ingenious satire 
on the follies and weaknesses of mau- 
kind, in which he himself personated 
fifteen characters, But his ecarcer 
was drawing to a close, One night 
during the festivity of the Carnival 
in July 1582, or 1583, while he rambled 






































about the streets playing upon the 
guitar, he was attacked by six persons 
in masks. With consummate skill 
he dispersed his assailants, and dis- 
armed their leader, who, pulling off 
his mask, hegged his life, exclaiming, 
“ {am the priuce, your pupil !” 
Crichton immediately fell upon his 
knees, and presenting his sword to 
the prince, expressed his sorrow for 
having lifted it against him, saying 
that he had heen prompted by self- 
defence. The dastardly Gouzaga, 
inflamed with passion at his discom. 
fiture, or mad with wine, imineciately 
plunged the weapon into his heart. 
Thus prematurely was cut off “the 
Admirable Crichton.” Some accounts 
deelare that he was killed in the 
thirty-secoud year of his age; but 
Imperialis asserts that he was only in 
his twenty-second year at the time of 
his death, and this fact is coufirmed 
by Lord Buchan. Mis tragical end 
exeited a great and general lamenta- 
tion. According to Sir Thomas Ur- 
quliart, the whole court of Mantua 
went for nine months iuto mourning 
for him; innumerable were the epi- 
taphs and elegies that were stuck 
upon his hearse ; and portraits of him, 
in which he was represented on horse- 
back with a sword in oue hand, aud a 
book in the other, were multiplied in 
every quarter. Such are the roman- 
tie details whieh are given of the life 
of this Hterary phenomenon, Dr 
Kippis, in the Biographia Britannica, 
was the first to call in question the 
truth of the marvellous stories related 
of him. But Mr Patriek Fraser 
Tytler, in his Life of Crichton, pub- 
lished in 1823, has adduced the most 
satisfactory evidence to establish the 
authenticity of the testimonies and 
authorities on whieh the statements 
regarding Crichton rest. 

CRICHTON, Sim Witriam, Chan- 
eellor of Scotland during the minority 
of James IL., was a personage of great 
abilities and political address. Be- 
tween him and Sir Alexander Living- 
ston, Keeper of the King’s person, 
with the title of Governor, there was 
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an unhappy rivalship, which weaken- 
edthe authority of the government. 
Crichton seized the person of the 
youthful sovereign, and counteracted 
all the edicts of his colleague by his 
contrary proclamations. The Queen- 
mother contrived to steal her son 
from his eustody, on which the Chan- 
eellor applied to the Earl of Douglas 
for assistauee, when that haughty 
ehief replied that he was an enemy to 
all parties, and was determined to as- 
sume the government for himself. 
Compromising his difference with 
Livingston, the Chanccllor resolved 
to get rid of Douglas by summary 
means. With this view he invited 
him to attend a parliament then ahout 
to be held at Edinburgh, and having 
inveigled him and his brother into 
the Castle, on the pretence of dining 
with the King, ordered them to be 
executed on the Castlehill. This 
took place in 1440. On attaining his 
fourteenth year, the Kiug declared 
himself of age, and took the reins of 
government into his own hands. The 
young Earl of Douglas having becn 
reconciled to James, aud admitted 
into the royal councils, Crichton im- 
mediately resigued the great seal, and 
took possession of the Castle of 
Edinburgh ; Livingston did the same 
with the Castle of Stirling, on which 
they were denouneed as rebels, and 
their estates confiseated. The result 
was a eivil war, during which the 
country presented a seene of desola- 
tion and bloodshed. It terminated 
by the reconciliation of Crichton to 
the King, and the sacrifice of Living- 
ston to the vengeance of Douglas. In 
1448 Crichton was sent on an embassy 
to France, to treat with Arnold, Duke 
of Gueldres, for the marriage of his 
daughter Mary with his royal master, 
now inhis cighteceuth year. He ac- 
companied the bride to Holyrood, 
where the nuptials were solemnized 
with much pomp. Douglas after- 
wards endeavoured to assassinate the 
Chancellor, who coutinued to enjoy 
the King’s confidence and favour for 
the remaining years of his life. 
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CRIGHTON, or CREIGHTON, 
Rosert, a learned prelate, was born 
of an aneient family, at Dunkeld, in 
Perthsliire, in 1593. He was educated 
at Westminster Selhool, whence, in 


1613, he was elected to Trinity Col- 


lege, Cambridge, where he took his 
degrees in arts, and was chosen Greek 
Professor and University Orator. In 
1632 he was made Treasurer of the 
Cathedral of Wells, of which he was 
Canon Residentiary. He was also 
Prebendary of Taunton, and had a 
living in Somersetshire. In 1637 he 
was admitted to the degree of D.D. 
In the beginning of the Civil Wars be 
joined the King’s troops at Oxford. 
But he was obliged afterwards to 
escape into Cornwall, in the dress of 
a day-labourer. He subsequently 
found his way to the Continent, when 
Charles II. employed him as his chap- 
lain, and bestowed on him the deanery 
of Wells, of which he took possession 
at the Restoration. In 1670 he was 
promoted to the See of Bath and 
Wells, which he held till his death, 
November 21, 1672. His only publi- 
cation was a translation from Greek 
into Latin of Sylvester Syguropclus’s 
History of the Council of Florence, 
Hague, 1660. Wood says some of his 
Sermons were also in print. 
CRUDEN, ALExanner, author of 
the “ Concordance,” the son of a mer- 
chant and bailie of Aberdeen, was born 
there, May 31, 1700. He reeeived his 
education in the grammar school of 
his native city, and was entered a stu- 
dent at Marischal College; but having 
manifested ineipient syniptoms of in- 
sanity, it was found necessary to place 
him in confinement. On his libera- 
tion in 1722 he quitted Aberdeen, and 
procecding to London, obtained an 
appointment as tutor in a family in 
Hertfordshire, wlicre he continued 
for scveral ycars. Te wasafterwards 
engaged in the same eapacity in the 
Isle of Man. In 1732 he settled in 
London, where he was cmployed by 
Mr Watts, printer, as corrector of the 
press. He alzo engaged in trade asa 
pookseller, whieh he carried on in a 
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shop under the Royal Exchange ; and, 
on the reeommendation of the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen, was appointed 
bookseller to tho Queen. At this 
time all his leisure was devoted to the 
eompilation of “ A Complete Concord- 
ance of the Holy Seripturcs of the 
Old and New Testament,” a work 
which, with great labour and perse- 
veranee, he at length accomplished. 
The first edition, dedicatcd to Quecn 
Caroline, was published in 1737. Her 
Majesty graciously promised to keep 
him in mind, but she died suddenly a 
few days after receiving the book. 
He now shut up his shop; and be- 
coming soon again a prey to his 
phrenetic disordcr, he was confined in 
a private madhouse at Bethnal Green. 
As soon as he obtained his release, he 
published a pamphlet, entitled “ The 
London Citizen exceedingly Injured, 
or a British Inquisition Displayed,” 
London, 1739; and also commeneed 
an aetion against Dr Monro, his phy- 
sician, and others, for cruelty, which 
was tried in Westminster Hall, July 
1739, when he was nonsuited. For 
the next fifteen years he lived chiefly 
by correcting the press, and superin- 
tended the printing of several of the 
Greek and Roman Classics. In 1753 
the return of his malady obliged his 
relatives to sliut him up a third time 
in a madhouse. When he was once 
more at liberty, be published another 
pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ The Adventures 
of Alexander the Correetor.” In Sep- 
teinber of that year, he cndeavoured 
to persuade one or two of his friends, 
who had been instrumental to his 
confinement, to subinit to imprison- 
ment in Newgate, as a compensation 
for the injurics they had inflicted on 
him. To his sister, Mrs Wild, he pro- 
posed what he dccmcd very mild 
terms, namely, tlle payment of a fine 
of ten pounds, and her choice of New- 
gatc, Reading,and Aylesbury Jails, or 
the prison at Windsor Castle. When 
he found that his persuasions were of 
no avail, he commeneed an action 
against her and threc others, fixing 
his damages at L.10,000. The cause 
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was tried iu February 1751, and a ver- 
diet again given in favour of the de- 
feudauts. 

In accordance with the whimsical 
title he had assuuied of “ Alexander 
the Corrector,” he now devoted him- 
self to the task of reforming the mau- 
ners of theage, maintainiug, wherever 
he went, that he was divinely com- 
missioned to correct public morals, 
and to restore the due observance of 
the Sabbath. Having published a 
pamphict, entitled “The Second Part 
of the Adventures of Alexander the 
Corrector,” he went to present it at 
Court, and was very caruest with the 
Lords in Waiting, the Secretaries of 
State, and other persons of rank, that 
his Majesty should confer on him the 
honour of knighthood. At the gene- 
ral eleetion in 1754, he offered him- 
self as a eandidate to represent the 
eity of London in Parliament. Of 
eourse, he was disappoiuted in both 
these objects. .Auridst all his eecen- 
tricities he lost no opportunity of 
showing his loyalty. He wrote a 
pamphiet against Wilkes, and weut 
about with a sponge in his hand effac- 
ing No. 45 wherever he found it writ- 
ten on the walls, or doors, &c., of the 
metropolis. 

In 1762 Mr Cruden, whose bene- 
yolence was unwearied, was the means 
of saving the life of a poor sailor 
named Richard Potter, who had been 
eapitally eonvieted at the Old Bailey, 
for uttering a seaman’s will, knowing 
it to be forged. Firmly econvineed 
that he was a fit object for the royal 
elemeney, he never ecased his appli- 
eations to the Sceretary of State till 
he obtained the commutation of the 
sentence to that of transportation for 
life. In 1763 he published an interest- 
ing aceouut of this affair, under the 
title of the ‘History of Richard Pot- 
ter.” In 1769 he revisited Aberdeen, 
where he remained about a year, dur- 
ing whieh time he gave a leeture on 
the neeessity of a general reformation 
of mauners, &e, On his return to 
London, he took lodgings in Camden 
| Street, Islington, where, on the moru- 
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ing of November 1, 1770, he was found 
dead on his knees, apparently in the 
attitude of prayer. He died ummar- 
ried, and bequeathed his moderate 
savings to his relatives, except a cer- 
tain sum to the city of Aberdeen, for 
the purcnase of religious books for 
the use of the poor. [Ife also left 
1.100 for a bursary, or exhibition, of 
five pounds per annum, to assist in 
educatiug a student at Marisehal Col- 
lege. An edition of lis “ Concord- 
anee” was published under the su- 
perintendenee of Mr Deodatus Bye 
in 1810, and in 1825 the work had 
reached the tenth edition. His other 
works are, “The History and Encel- 
lency of the Seriptures, prefixed to the 
Compendium of the Holy Bible ;” 
an “Index to Bishop Newton's Edi- 
tiou of Milton's Works,” “ A Scrip. 
ture Dictionary,” and various tracts 
and pamphlets. 

CRUIKSHANK, Witriam, an emi- 
nent surgeon aud anatomist, the son 
of one of the Examiners of the Excise 
at Ediuburgh, was born in that eity in 
1745. Ife was christened William 
Cumberland, in compliment to the 
conqueror at Culloden, but he showed 
his good sense by seldom using the 
name. In his fourteenth year he was 
entered as a student at the University 
of his native place, with the view of 
studying for the church. He was 
soou afterwards sent to the University 
of Glasgow, where a strong propen- 
sity for anatomy and imedicine in- 
dueed him to direet his studies to 
these branches of scienee. In 1771 
he removed to Londou, having, on 
the recommendation of Dr Piteairn, 
beeu engaged as librarian to the cele- 
brated Dr William Hunter. On the 
retirement of Mr Hewson, who had 
been for some time the Doctor’s as- 
sistant at the Anatomical Theatre in 
Windmill Street, Mr Cruikshank be- 
eame his assistant, and subsequently 
his partner. At his death in 1783, 
Dr Hunter left the use of his theatre 
and anatomical preparations to Mr 
Cruikshank and his nephew, Dr 
Baillie, and these gentlemen having 
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received an address from the students, 
requesting that they would assume 
the superintendence of the school, 
were induced to continue it. In 1779 
Mr Cruikshank published “Remarks 
upon the Absorptiou of Calomel from 
the Internal Surface of the Mouth.” 
In 1786 appeared his principal work, 
entitled “ The Anatomy of the Ab- 
sorbent Vessels in the Human Body.” 
This valuable and interesting publi- 
ention, a second edition of which, with 
several new discoveries by the author, 
was published in 1799, was soon trans- 
lated into the German, French, and 
other languages, and became a stand- 
ard book in every anatomical library. 
In 1794, a paper, written by Mr Cruik- 
shank, entitled ‘Experiments on the 
Nerves of Living Animals,” was in- 
serted in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society; as was also, two years 
afterwards, another paper of his on 
the Appearances in the Ovaria of 
Rabbits in different Stages of Preg- 
nancy. 1n1795he published a small 


pamphlet on the “ Insensible Perspira- 
tion” of the Human Body. These 
publications prove him to have been 
an excellent anatomist, and an acute 


and ingenious physiologist. In 1797 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. He enjoyed an excellent 
practice, particularly as an accou- 
cheur, and though not without some 
share of personal as well as intellectual 
vanity, was much esteemed for his 
benevolence. Mr Cruikshank died at 
London, July 27, 1800. 

CULEN, King of Scotland, suc- 
ceeded to Duff in 965, and after a 
reign of five years, was slain in battle 
by the Britons of Strathclyde. 

CULLEN, Wittiam, M.D., one of 
the most celebrated physicians of his 
time, was born in the parish of Ha- 
milton, Lanarkshire, December 11, 
1710 3 and having served a short 
apprenticeship to a surgeon and apo- 
| theeary in Glasgow, he went several 
voyages as surgeon in a merchant 
vessel sailing between London and 
the West Indics. Becoming tired of 
this employment, he returned to 
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Scotiand about the beginning of 1732, 
and practised for a short time as a 
country surgeon in the parish of 
Shotts ; he then removed to Hamilton, 
with a view to practise there as a 
physician. The Duke of Hamilton 
having been suddenly taken ill, Cullen 
was called in, and prescribed with 
success, which, with the charms of 
his conversatiou, secured for him the 
patronage of his Grace. During his 
residence in Hamilton, the chief ma- 
gistrate of which he was in 1739 and 
1740, he, and the afterwards equally 
celebrated Dr William Hunter, who 
was a native of the same part of the 
country, entered iuto a partnership 
as surgeons and apothecaries, which, 
however, in consequence of Dr Hun- 
ter’s success in London, was soon 
dissolved. 

In September 1740, Cullen took the 
degree of M.D. at Glasgow. In 1746, 
probably through the interest of the 
Duke of Hamilton, he was appointed 
Lecturer on Chemistry in that Univer. 
sity; and in 1751 was chosen Regius 
Professor of Medicine. In 1756, on 
the death of Dr Plummer, Professor 
of Chemistry in Edinburgh, Dr Cul- 
len accepted of an invitation to the 
vacant chair. On the death of Dr 
Alston in 1763, he succecded ihim as 
lecturer on the Materia Medica, and 
in 1766 he resigned the Chemical 
Chair to his pupil, Dr Black, on his 
being appointed Professor of the In- 
stitutes, or Theory of Medicine. Soon 
after, on the death of Dr Rutherford, 
who for many years had lectured on 
the Practice of Medicine, Dr Cullen 
and Dr John Gregory becaine candi- 
dates for that professorship; when a 
comproinise, houourable to them both, 
was agreed to, by which they gave 
an alternate annual course of lectures 
on the Theory and Practice of Medi- 
eiue; and this arrangement continued 
tillthe death of Dr Gregory in 1773. 
Cullen being by this event left in 
possession of the Medical Chair, held 
it with distinguished honour for the 
remainder of his life. Asa lecturcr 
Dr Cullen exercised a great influeuce 
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over the state of opinion relative to 
the mystery of the seienee of medi- 
eine. THe suceessfully eombated the 
specious doctrines of Boerliaave de- 
pending on the humoral pathology; 
his own system is founded on an en- 
larged view of the principles of Fre- 
deriek Hoffman. His leetures were 
invariably delivered from a few short 
notes, and he earried with him both 
the regard and the enthusiasm of his 
pupils. is works are :—‘‘ Synopsis 
Nosologie Metliodiez,’’ 2 vols. 8yo, 
1772, the fourth edition of whieh ap- 
peared 1785. “Leetures on the Ma- 
teria Mediea,”’ 1772. The ‘“ First 
Lines of the Practice of Physic,” 1776, 
a work whieli has passed through 
several editions, and been translated 
into the Freueh, German, Italian, and 
Latin languages; “ The Institutions 
of Medicine,’ 1777 ; a Treatise on Phy- 
siology, of whieh there are French, 
German, and other trauslations; “ An 
Essay on the Cold produced by Eva- 
porating Fluids,” 1777; “ A Letter to 
Lord Catheart, coneerning the Re- 
eovery of Persons Drowned, and 
seemingly Dead;” and a “ Treatise 
on the Materia Mediea," 2 vols. 4to, 
1789. Dr Cullen continued his prae- 
tiee as a pliysieian, as well as his me- 
dieal leetures, till a few months before 
his death, when the infirmities of age 
indueed him to resign his professor- 
ship. He died February 5,1790. He 
had married, while in Hamilton, Miss 
Johnston, the daughter of a elergy- 
man in the neighbourhood, who died 
in 1786, and by whom he had a nn- 
merous family. His son, the late 
Lord Cullen, was one of the Judges 
of the Court of Session. 

CUMING, CUMMING, or CO- 
MYNS, Sm ALExanDeER, Baronet, an 
enthusiast of great but misapplied 
talents, the son of Sir Alexander 
Cuming of Culter, who was ereated a 
Baronet in 1672, was born about the 
beginning of the eighteenth eentury. 
It appears by his Journal, whieh was 
in the possession of the late Isaae 
Reed, Esq., that he was bred to the 
law in Seotland, but was indueed to 
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quit that professiou, by a pension of 
L.300 a year being assigned to him by 
government, whieh was withdrawn in 
1721. In 1729, in eonsequenee of a 
dream of Lady Cuming’s, he under- 
took a voyage to Ameriea, for the pur- 
pose of visiting the Cherokee nations ; 
and on the 3d of April 1730, ina gene- 
ral meeting of Chiefs at Nequisee 
among the mountains, he was erown- 
ed Commander and Chief Ruler of 
the Cherokees. le returned to 
Charlestown, April 13, with six Indian 
Chiefs, nnd on Juno 5 arrived at 
Dover. On the 18th he presented the 
Indians to George II. at Windsor, 
when he laid his erown at his Ma- 
jesty’s feet; on whieh oeceasion the 
Chiefs also did homage. In eonse- 
quenee of the feelings of dissatisfae- 
tion whieh Sir Alexander found to 
prevail in Ameriea, he formed the de- 
sign of establishing banks in eaeh of 
the provinees dependent on the Bri- 
tish Exehequer, and aeceountable to 
the British Parliament, as the only 
means of seeuring the dependency of 
the colonies. In 1748 he laid his 
plans before Mr Peiham, the Minister, 
who treated him as a visionary enthu- 
siast. He eonnected this seheme with 
the restoration of the Jews, for which 
he supposed tbe time appointed to be 
arrived, and that he himself was al- 
luded to in various passages of Serip- 
ture as their deliverer. Finding that 
the Minister would not listen to his 
projects, he proposed to open a sub- 
seription himself for L.500,000, for the 
purpose of establishing provincial 
banks in Ameriea, and settling three 
hundred thousand Jewish families 
among the Cherokee mountains. He 
next turned his thoughts to Alehemy, 
and began to try experiments on the 
transmutation of metals. Being deeply 
involved in debt, he was indebted 
for support chiefly to the econtribu- 
tions of his friends. In 1766, Areh- 
bishop Secker appointed him one of 
the pensioners in the Charter-house, 
where le died at an advaneed age in 
August 1775, and was interred at East 
Barnet, where Lady Cuming had been 
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buried in 1743. His son, who had 
succeeded him in his title, was a cap- 
tain inthe army, but became deranged 
in his intellects, and dicd in a state of 
indigence. At bis death the title be- 
came extinct. 

CUMING, WriEttam, a learned phy- 
Sician, the son of Mr James Cuming, 
merchant in Edinburgh, was born 
September 30, 17i4. He studied Me- 
dicine for four years in the University 
of Edinburgh ; and in 1735 spent nine 
months at Paris, improving himself 
in Anatomy. In 1738 he quitted Edin- 
burgh, and ultimately settled at Dor- 
chestcr, where his practice became 
very extensive. To Mr Hutchins’ 
History of Dorsetshire he rendered 
the most useful assistance. In 1752 
he received a Diploma from the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; and was soon 
after elected a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians there. In 1759 


he was elected Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, and in 1781, 
of that of Scotland. He died of a 
dropsy, March 25, 1788, in the seventy- 


fourth year of his age, 
CUNNINGHAM, ALexanner, fifth 
Earl of Glencairn, styled “the Good 
Ear],”’ was the son of William, the 
fourth Earl, whom he succeeded in 
1547. He was among the first of the 
Scots nobility who coucurred in the 
Reformation. In 1555, on the return 
of John Knox to Scotland, he resorted 
openly to hear him preach. When 
~the Reformer, at the request of the 
Earl Marshal, addressed to the Queen 
Regent, Mary of Guise, a letter, in 
which he earnestly exhorted her to 
protect the reformed preachers, and 
to consent to a Reformation in the 
Church, Glencairn had the boldness 
to deliver it to her Majesty, who, after 
glancing carelessly over it, handed it 
to James Beaton, Archbishop of 
Glasgow, and contemptuously said, 
“ Please you, iny Lord, to read a pas- 
qnil!” In 155t he entertaincd Knox 
at his house of Finlayston, when the 
sacramicnt of the Lord’s Supper, after 
the manner of the Reformed Church, 
was administered to his whole family 
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and some friends. In December 1537 
he was one of the leaders of the re- 
form party who subscribed the me- 
morable bond or Covenant which had 
been drawn up for the support and 
defeuce of the Protestant religion, 
and who thenceforth assumed the 
name of the “ Lords of the Congrega- 
tion.” In 1559, in consequence of the 
rigorous proceedings of the Queen 
Regent, he and his relative, Sir Hugh 
Campbell of Loudon, Sheriff of Ayr, 
requested an audience ofher Majesty, 
at which they reminded her of her 
promises of toleration. On the 
Queen’s replying that promises ought 
not to be urged upon princes, unless 
they can conveniently fulfil them; 
“then,” said they, “since you are re- 
solved to keep no faith with your 
subjects, we will renounce our alle- 
giance,’”’ an answer which induced her 
to dissemble her proceedings. In 
May of that year, when the Reformers 
at Perth found it necessary to protect 
themselves by force of arms, Glen- 
cairn joined them with 1200 horse 
and 1300 foot, which he had raised in 
the West Country. After the Pro- 
testant religion had been established 
by Parliament in 1560, the Earl was 
nominated a member of Queen Mary’s 
Privy Council. He had a principal 
command in the army embodied 
against the Queen in June 1567; and 
when she was conducted to Lochleven 
that month, his Lordship hastened 
with his domestics to the Chapel. 
Royal of Holyroodhouse, and destroy- 
ed the whole of the images, demolish- 
ed the altar, tore down the pictures, 
and defaced all the ornaments. A 
satirical poem against the Popish 
party, entitled the Hermit of AlJarcit 
or Lorctto, near Musselburgh, written 
hy Lord Glencairn, and preserved in 
Knox's History of the Reformation, is 
published by Sibbald in his Chronicle 
of Scotish Poetry. His Lordship died 
in 1574, and was succeeded by his son 
William, the sixth Earl. The title 
has been dormant since tho death, in 
1796, of John, fifteenth Earl, brother 
of the patron of Burns the poet. 
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CUNNINGHAM, ALEXANDER, an 
historical writer of some note, son of 
the minister of Ettrick, was born 
there in 1654. Tie acquired the ele- 
mentary branches of his education at 
home, and aeeording to the eustom 
of the times, went to lolland to finish 
his studies. In 1688 lie aeeompanied 
the Prinee of Orange to lngland. 
He afterwards became tutor and tra- 
velling eompanion to the Earl of 
Hyndford, and his brother, the Hon. 
William Carmiehael; subsequently to 
John Lord Lorne, afterwards Duke 
of Argyle and Greenwich; and there- 
after to Viscount Lonsdale. Ile seems 
to have been employed by the English 
ministry in some political negotiations 
on the Continent, and we are inforin- 
ed that he sent an exaet aceount to 
King William, with whom he was 
personally acquainted, of the military 
preparations throughout France. In 
Carstairs’ State Papers, published by 
Dr MacCormiek, there are two let- 
ters from Mr Cunningham, dated 
Paris, August 22 and 26, 1701, giving 
an aecount of his eonferences with 
the Freueh ininister, relativo to the 
Seotish trade with Franee. In 1703 
he visited Hanover, and was gracious- 
ly received by the Eleetor and the 
Prineess Sophia. On the aeecession of 
George I,, he was sent as British en- 
yoy to Venice, where he resided from 
1715 to 1720. He died at London in 
1737, at the advaneed age of 83. He 
left in manuscript, “A History of 
Great Britain, from the Revolution in 
1688 to the Aeeession of George I,” 
written in elegant Latin, a translation 
of whieh was published in 1787 by 
Wm. Thomson, LL.D., in 2 vols. 4to. 

CUNNINGHAM, ALEXANDER, a 
critie of ackuowledged learning, often 
eonfounded with the preceding, was 
a native of Ayrshire. Early in life 
he went to Holland, where hie is sup- 
posed to have taught the civil and 
canon law. He published the works 
of Horace, with animadversions on 
Bentley’s edition of that poet, in2 vols. 
8vo, 1721. He died at the Hague in 
December 1730. 
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CUNNINGHAM, Tnomas Movun- 
sEY, a lyrie poet of cousiderable merit, 
second son of John Cunningham, and 
his wife, Elizabeth Harley, and brother 
to Allan Cunningham, was born at 
Culfand, in the county of Kirkeud- 
bright, June 25, 1776, and was named 
after Dr Mounsey of Rammerscales, 
near Lochmaven. His father, who 
was a farmer, being unsuccessful in 
his speeulations, relinquished agrieul- 
ture on his own account, and became 
steward or factor to Mr Syne of Barn- 
caillic, and on the death of the latter, 
he went with his family to reside at 
Blackwood on the Nith, the seat of 
Copland of Collieston. Thomas Cun- 
ningham reeeived the first part of lis 
edueation at Kellieston school, in that 
neighbourliood, and was afterwards 
removed to the schools of Dumfries, 
where, to reading, writing, and arith- 
metie, he added book-keeping, mathe- 
matics, a good deal of Freueh, and a 
little Latin. When he was about 
sixteen, he beeame clerk to John 
Maxwell of Terraughty, a distant con- 
nection of his mother, with whom he 
did not long eontinue. Having been 
offered a elerkship in a mereantile 
house in South Carolina, he was pre- 
paring to set out, when Mr Patrick 
Miller of Dalswinton, to whom his 
father was now engaged as steward, 
being consulted, gave it as his opinion 
that he should not go, and Thomas 
was apprenticed, instead, to a neigh- 
bouring millwright. He began when 
very youug to write verses in the 
language of his distriet, and in a strain 
of country humour ealeulated to 
please a rustie audience. His first 
poem of a graver kind was ealled the 
“ Har’st Kirn,” deseriptive of a farm- 
house seene at the eouelusion of har- 
vest, written in I797. On the expi- 
ration of his apprenticeship, in Octo- 
her of that year, he went to England, 
and obtaiued employment at Rother- 
ham. The parting scene with his 
family he embodied in a little poem 
ealled “The Traveller.’ His em- 
ployer haviug become bankrupt, he 
made his way to London, aud began 
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to entertain a design of going to the 
West Indies, on a speculation of 
sugar-mills; but his former master 
having recommenced husiness at 
Lynn, in Norfolk, he was induced to 
return to hisemployment. He after- 
wards went to Wiltshire, and subse- 
quently to the neighbourhood of 
Cambridge. While here, he wrote 
his cxquisite song, “The Hills o’ 
Gallowa’;’’ also, a satirical poem, 
styled “The Cambridgeshire Gar- 
land ;” and a morc serious one, called 
“The Unco Grave.” In“ Brash and 
Reid’s Poetry, original and selected,” 
will he found his “ Har’st Home,” the 
first of his pieces, we helieve, that ap- 
peared in print. He now became a 
constant contributor to the Edin- 
burgh Magazine, to which he sent 
not ouly poems and songs, hut also, 
some years suhsequently, Sketches of 
Modern Society, Stories of the Olden 
Time, Snatches of Antiquarianism, 
and Scraps of Song and Ballad. The 
Ettrick Shepherd was so much struck 
with the native force and originality 
of his strains, that he addressed a 
poetical epistle to him in that periodi- 
cal, a reply to which, hy Cunningham, 
also in verse, shortly afterwards ap- 
peared in the same Magazine. 

Having gone to Dover in search of 
employment, Cunningham was there 
in August 1805, and witnessed that 
naval comhat between our cruisers 
| and the French flotilla, in which 
| Lieutenant Marshall fell. One of his 
poems written about this time was 
entitled “ London,” and had as little 
of the romantic in it as the great city 
itself. He suhsequently settled in 
the metropolis, having obtained em- 
ployment in the establishment of Mr 
Rennie. fle afterwards became fore- 
man to « Mr Dickson, and on quitting 
him, he undertook the superintend- 
ence of Fowler’s chain cable manu- 
factory near the London Docks. A 
clerkship becoming vacant in Ren- 
nic’s estahlishment, he was, in 1812, 
re-engaged there, and Jatterly hecame 
chief clerk, with liherty to admit his 
eldest son as an assistant. In 1809, 
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when the Ettrick Shepherd planned 
“ The Forest Minstrel,” he requested 
sixtcen pages or so of verse from 
“ Nithsdale’s lost and darling Cun- 
ningham,” who perniitted several of 
his shorter pieces to appear in that 
collection. He had ceased to write 
anything, either in prose or poetry, 
for many years. A poem, called 
‘ Brakenfell,” which he composed in 
1818, and the scene uf which was laid 
at Blackwood on Nithside, is highly 
spoken of by his brother, who tells us 
that, from blighted views in litera- 
ture, in his latter years he burnt 
many of his manuscript tales and 
poems, and “ Brakenfell” among the 
rest. On the 23d October 1834, just 
one week after the marriage of his 
daughter to Mr Olver, a South Ame- 
rican merchant of respectability, Cun- 
ningham was seized with cholera, and 
after eight hours’ scvere illness, cx- 
pired a little after twelve o’clock at 
night. The chief characteristics of 
his poetry are tenderness, oddity, and 
humour. Besides the pieces speci- 
fied, his “ Hallowmass Eve,” and 
“Mary Ogilvy,” are mentioned as 
happy instances of the romantic and 
the imaginative. ‘ 
CURRIE, Jams, an eminent phy- 
sician, the hiographer of Burns, was 
the son of the minister of Kirkpatrick- 
Fleming in Dumfries-shire, where he 
was born, May 31, 1756. After re- 
cciving the rudiments of education at 
the parish school of Middlebie, he 
was scnt at the age of thirteen toa 
seminary at Dumfries, conducted hy 
Dr Chapman, the author of a work 
on Education. Ie afterwards went 
to Virginia, with a view to the mer- 
cantile profession ; but the dissensions 
betwcen Great Britain and her Ame- 
rican Colonies, which soon put a stop 
to the trade of tlic two countries, and 
the ungenerous treatment of his cm- 
ployers, disgusted him witl: com- 
merce, and turning his attention to 
politics, he published in an Ainerican 
paper, under the signature of “An 
Old Man,’’ a series of letters in do- 
fence of the right of the mother 
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country to tax her colonies. He re- 
turned to his native country in 1776, 
and studied medicine at Edinburgh 
till 1780. Having procured an intro- 
duction to General Sir William Er- 
skine, he was appointed by him ensign 
and surgeon's assistant in his own 
regiment. With the view of obtaiu- 
ing the situation of physician, or as- 
sistant physician, to the forces, with 
an expedition then going out to Ja- 
maica, he took his degree of M.D. at 
Glasgow, and immediately proceeded 
to London. On his arrival in the 
metropolis, however, he found that 
the appointment had been given to 
another. By the advice of his friends, 
he was induced. in October 1780, to 
settle in Liverpool, where he was soon 
elected one of the physicians to the 
Infirmary, and obtained an extensive 
practice. In 1783 he married Lucy 
Wallace, daughter of a respectable 
merchant, the lineal descendant of 
the hero of Scotland; aud by this lady 
he had a numerous family. 

In conjunction with Mr Roscoe, 
and the late Mr William Rathbone, 
Dr Currie laid the foundation of a 
literary club, the first institution of 
the kind in Liverpool. He was choscn 
a member of the Literary Society at 
Manchester, to whose Transactions he 
contributed some ingenious papers. 
On being elected a member of the 
London Medical Society iu 1790, he 
communicated to it an essay on “ Te- 
tanus and Convulsive Disorders,” 
which appears in the third volume of 
its Transactions, In 1791 he presented 
a paper to the Royal Society on “ The 
remarkable [Effects of a Shipwreck on 
the Mariners, with Experiments and 
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Hot and Cold, on the Powers of the 
living Body,” which was published in 
the Philosophical Transactions of the 
same year, and soon after he was 
elected a fellow of the Society. The 
more mature results of his experi- 
ments and reflections were published 
in 1797, under the title of “ Medical 
Reports on the Effects of Water, Cold 
and Warm, as a Remedy in Fever and 
other Diseases, whether applied to the 
surface of the Body, or uscd iuter- 
nally.’ In 1793 appeared his cele- 
brated “ Letter, Commercial aud Poli- 
tical, addressed to the Right Hon. 
William Pitt, by Jasper Wilson, Esq.” 
During an excursion which he made 
juto Scotland in 1792, he had become 
personally acquainted with Robert 
Burns. On the death of the poet, at 
the request of his old friend Mr Syme 
of Ryedale, and for the benefit of 
Burns’ family, he undertook the su- 
perintendeuce of the first complete 
edition of his works, to which he pre- 
fixed an account of his Life, with cri- 
ticisms on his writings, and some 
observatious on the character and 
condition of the Scotish peasantry, 
which was published in 1800, in 4 vols. 
8vo. 

In 1804 Dr Currie was attacked by 
a severc pulmouary complaiut, to 
which he had been for many years 
subject ; and having relinquislied his 
practice at Liverpool, he spent the 
ensuing winter alternately at Bath and 
Clifton. In March he felt himself so far 
recovered, as to take a housc at Bath 
and commence practice there. But 
all his complaints returning with in- 
creased violence, he went, as a last 
resource, to Sidmouth in Devonshire, 


Observations on the Influence of Im-| where he died, August 31, 1805, in the 
mersion in Fresh and Salt Water,| 50th year of his age. 
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DALE, Davin, an eminent manu- 
facturer, the projector of the cotton- 
mills at New Lanark, was born at 
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Stewarton, Ayrshire, January 6, 1739. 
He spent his youth at the weaving 
business, but afterwards commenced 
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dealing in linen yarn in Glasgow. In 
conneetion with another gentleman, 
he established the first works in Seot- 
Jand for dyeing eotton Turkey-red,and 
was a partner in a manufactory of 
inkles and tapes. By these means, 
and his own natural sagaeity, he 
amasscd a large fortune, and ulti- 
mately became one of the magistrates 
of Glasgow. <At his mills at New 
Lanark, aud his other works, he paid 
the utmost attention to the comfort 
and education of his workers, estab- 
lishing schools for their benefit, and 
throughout his life he was distin- 
guished for his active benevolenee 
and publie spirit. He died Mareh 17, 
1806. Mr Dale was tbe founder of 
an independent religious seet in 
Glasgow, whieh in doctrine and prae- 
tiee somewhat resembles tbe Glasites. 
His son-in-law, Mr Robert Owen, has 
acquired an unenviable reputation by 
being the founder of the new sect 
ealled Soeialists. 

DALGARNO, GEoRGE, a learned 
and original writer, was born in Old 
Aberdeen about 1626, and appears to 
have studicd at Marisehal College. 
In 1657 he went to Oxford, where, 
according to Anthony Wood, be 
taught a private grammar school with 
good success fur about thirty years. 
He died of a fever August 28, 1687, 
and was buried, says the same author, 
“in the north body of the cbureh of 
St Mary Magdalen.” H2 seems to 
haye been one of the first who eon- 
ceived the idea of forming a universal 
language. His plan is developed ina 
work, entitled “ Ars Signorum, Vulgo 
Caraetcr Universalis et Lingua Philo- 
sophica,’” London, 1661, 8vo, from 
whieh, says Mr Dugald Stewart, it 
appears indisputable that he was the 
precursor of Bishop Wilkins in his 
speculations eoneerning “a real cba- 
racter and a philosophical language.” 
Dalgarno was also tho author of “ Di- 
dascalocophus, or the Deaf and Dumb 
Man’s Tutor,” printed inasmall vo- 
lume at Oxford in 168), the design of 
which he states to be, to bring tho 
way of teaching a deaf man to read 
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and write, as nearly as possible to 
that of teaching young ones to speak 
and understand their mother tongue. 
In his “ Account of a Boy born Blind 
and Deaf,” in the seventh volume of 
the Transactions ot tbe Royal Soeiety 
of Edinburgh, Mr Stewart speaks 
very highly of this publieation, 
DALRYMPLE, ALrexanpDER, an 
em nent hydrographer, the son of Sir 
James Dalrymple of MHailes, near 
Edinburgh, and descended from the 
family of Stair, was born July 24, 1737. 
His mother was a daughter of the 
Earl of Haddington, and bad sixteen 
ehildren, of whom he was the seventh 
son. He was edueated at Hadding- 
ton, and in 1752 went out to Madras 
as a writer in the East India Com- 
pany’s serviee. While there he made 
hydrography his particular study, and 
in 1759 undertook a voyage of obser- 
vation to the Eastern Islands, in 
whieh he gave great satisfaction to 
his superiors. In 1763 be returned 
to England, and would have been em- 
ployed to eonduet the expedition sent 
to the South Sea under Captain Cook, 
bad he not insisted on having the un- 
divided command of the vessel en- 
gaged for the oceasion, although he 
had never served in the navy. In 
1775 he was restored to his stauding 
on the Madras establishnient, where 
he remained till 1780, when, having 
been appointed hydrographer to the 
East India Company, he returned 
home. In 1795 he was appointed hy- 
drographer to tbe Admiralty, an office 
whieh he held till May 1808, when, 
having refused to resign it, on the’ 
ground of superannuation, and to ae- 
eept of a peusion, he was dismissed 
from his situation, an event which is 
supposed to have bastened his death, 
whieh took place June 19, 1808, His 
works are very numorous. The most 
important aro :—“ Discoveries in the 
South Pacifie Ocean,’’ 1767; “ Histori- 
eal Colleetiou of South Sca Voyages,’ 
2 vols. 4to, 1770; “ A Relation of Ex- 
peditions from Fort Marlborough to 
the Istuands of the West Coast of Su- 
matra,” 1775; “A Collection of Voy- 
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ages in the South Atlantie Ocean,” 
1775; “A Memoir of a Map of the 
Lands round the North Pole,” 1739; 
“Journal of the Expeditions to the 
North of California,’ 1790; “ The 
Oriental Repertory,” &e. He was 
also the author of many historical 
and politieal traets on the affairs of| 
the East India Company. 
DALRYMPLE, Sir Davip, Lorp 
Haines, an eminent lawyer, anti- 
quary, and historiau, an elder brother | 
of the preceding, was born at Mdin- 
burgh Oetober 28, 1726. We was 
educated at Eton school, and after 
attending the University of Idin- 
burgh, studied the Civil Law at 
Utreeht. Ile returned to Seotland 
in 1746, and was admitted Advoeate 
February 93, {718, On the death of 
Lord Nisbet, he was, in Mareh 1766, 
ereated a Lord of Session, when he 
assumed the title of Lord Tailes; and 
on the resignation of his father-in-lw, 
Lord Coalston, he was, in May 1776, 
appointed one of the Lords of Justi- 
ciary. As a Judge, he was distin- 
guished for his strict integrity, un- 
wearicd diligence, and dignified de- 
meanour. One of his eharacteristies, 
however, was a minute observance of 
forms, whieh often exposed him to 
ridicule. His Lordship became more 
conspicuous as a Seholar and Author 
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than as a Judge. His researches 
were chiefly directed to the history 
and antiquities of his native laud, and 
to the illnstration of the early state 
of the Christian Chureh. After 
publishing various minor pieees, he 
brought out, in 1773, “Remarks on 
the History of Seotland,” inseribed to 
George Lord Lyttleton. The first 
yolume of his “Annals of Seotland” 
appeared in 1776, aud tbe secoud in 
1779. This, the most important of 
his works, contains the history of 
fourteen prinees, from the accession 
of Maleolm Canmore to the death of 
David II, In 1776, also, he published the 
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second eentury, with explanatory 
notes, dedicated to Bishop Ilurd. The 
second volume, dedicated to Dr New- 
ton, Bishop of Bristol, appeared in 
1778, aud the third volume in 1780, 
dedicated to Dr Thomas Balgray. Le 
published several other works treat- 
ing ot the early ages of Christianity, 
which were evidently suggested by the 
appearance of Gibbon's ‘Decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire,” and in 
the eritical uotes to whieh be ably 
exposes the imisrepresentations and 
inaccuracies of that historian, In 
1786 he published a quarto volume, 
entitled “ An Inquiry into the Se- 
eondary Causes which Mr Gibbon bas 
assigned for the rapid Progress of 
Christianity,” which he inscribed to 
Dr Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, and 
whieh was a eoinplete answer to Gib- 
bon's statements and eonclusions. 
His Lordship wrote alsoa few sketches 
ot cminent Scotsmen, designed as spe- 
cimens of a Biographia Scotiea. 
though his constitution had been long 


in an enfeebled state, he attended his | 


duty on the bench till within three 
days of his death, which took place at 
New Tlailes, November 29, 1792, in the 
66th year ‘of his age. <A list of lis 
works, which chiefly consist of anno- 
tated reprints, translations of old 
works, and editions of manuscript 
papers, will be found in the seventh 
editiou of the Eueyclopedia Britan- 
nica. 

DALRYMPLE, James, first Vis- 
count Stair, an eminent lawyer and 
statesman, was born at Drummurehie, 
Ayrshire, in May 1619. He was edu- 
eated at the University of Glasgow, 
and in 1638 had a Company of Foot in 
the Earl of Glencairu’s regiment. Jn 
1641 lhe stood a eandidate, in military 
uniform, for the Chaiv of Philosophy 
in Glasgow College; and was the suec- 
cessful competitor. {laviug turned 
his atteution to the study of tbe Civil 
Law, he was, in February 1648, admit- 


first volume of the remaius of “ Chris-| ted an Advoeate, and soon beeame emi- 


tian Antiquity,” a work of great erudi- 
tion, containing accounts of the mar- 


nent at the bar, In 1649 he was ap- 
pointed Sceratary to the Commissiou- 


tyrs of Smyrna and Lyous in vd fee seut to Breda, to iuyite Charles 
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II. tv come to Scotland, and returned 
home in 1650. ‘In July 1657 be was, 
on the recommendation of General 
Monk, approved of by Cromwell as 
one of the Commissioners for the 
Administration of Justice in Scotland. 
At the Restoration he repaired to 
London to wait on Charles II., by 
whom he was knighted, and made one 
of the Lords of Session. He was 
created a Baronet, June 2, 1664; and 
in January 1671 he suececded Gilmour 
of Craigmillar as Lord President. 
In 1681, when the famous test act was 
proposed in the Scots Parlhament, 
with the view of ueutralizing it, Lord 
Stair suggested that the first, or 
Knox's Coufession of Faith, should be 
added, which was adopted without 
consideration. This so highly offend- 


| 
| 
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obliged to resign his office of Presi- 
dent, and retire to his country seat in 
Wigtonshire. Receiving a hint from 
the King’s Advocate that it was in- 
tended to commit him to prison, Lord 
Stair took refuge in Holland in No- 
vember 1652. While there, he pub- 


mentalis.’’ He accompanied the 
Prince of Orange to England at the 
Revolution, and, after the settlement 
of affairs, was re-appointed Lord Pre- 
sident of the Court of Session, Novem- 
ber 1, 1689, and raised to the peerage 
under the title of Viscount Stair in 
April 1690. He diced November 25, 
1695, in the 76th year of his age. His 
Lordship published “ Decisions of the 
Court of Session from 1651 to 168],” in 
two vols. folio; “Institutions of the 
Law of Scotland,” fol. 1693; “ A Vin- 
dication ofthe Divine Perfections, &e. 
by a Person of Honour,” 8yvo, 1695. 
An Apology for his own Conduct, in 
manuscript, is preserved in the Ad- 
yocates’ Library. 

DALRYMPLE, Sir Jonx, first 
Earl] of Stair. cldest son of the pre- 
ecding, horn about 1648, was admitted 
advocate February 29, 1672. On his 
father’s retirement to Holland, he was 
at first subjected to many vexations 
proceedings on the part of the Go- 
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vernmeut. In 1683 he was compelled 
by the Council to pay L.500 sterling, 
on the pretext that, as heritable bailie 
of Gleuluce, he had ,interfered with 
the jurisdiction of the sheriff, and had 
not exacted fines sufficiently high 
from his own and his father’s tenants 
for attendiug Conyenticles. In-Sep- 
tember 1684 he was scized during the 
night at his country house at New- 


liston, and committed to the Tolbooth 


of Edinburgh, from whence, after 
being detained for three months, he 
was released on giving security to the 
amount of L.5000 sterling. By his 
talents and address, however, he con- 
trived to make his peace with the 
King, and had influence enough to pro- 
cure a pardon for, his father, who had 
been prosecuted and outlawed for his 
alleged concern inthe Ryehouse Plot. 
In 1686 Sir Jolin Dalrymple was ap- 
pointed Lord Advocate in the room 
of Sir George Mackenzie, and, in Feb- 
ruary 1688, was created a Lord of Ses- 
sion and Lord Justice-Clerk. In 1691 
he was coustituted one of the Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State, in which 
office he continued till 1695, when, on 
account of his concern in issuing the 
orders for the massacre of Glencoe, 
he was obliged to resign, Parliament 
having voted that his letters exceeded 
the King’s instructious. Te succeed- 
ed his father as Viscount the same 
year, and, April 8, 1703, was advanced 
to be Earl of Stair. He died sudden- 
ly January 8, 1707, after speaking 
warmly in fayour of the 22d article of 
the Treaty of Union. Tis conduct 
with regard to Glencoe has affixed an 
indelible stain upon his memory. 
DALRYMPLE, Jouy, second Earl 
of Stair, a distinguished commander 
and statesman, the second son of the 
preceding, was born at Edinburgh, 
July 20, 1673, and, when a mere boy, 
had the misfortune to kill his elder 
brother by the accidental discharge 
of a pistol. In 1692 he accompanied 
his father and King William to Flan- 
ders; and served asa volunteer under 
the Earl of Angus, Colonel of the 
Cameronian reginicnt, at the battle of 
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Steinkirk, August 2, where the Earl 
was killed. In the snceceeding win- 
ter he was sent to study the law at 
the University of Leyden, where he 
had previously reecived the greater 
part of his edneation. After making 
the tour of Germany and Italy, he re- 
turned home in 170], and was ap- 
pointed Lieutcnant-Colonel ot the 
Seots regiment of Foot Guards. In 
1702 he served as Aid-de-Camp to the 
Duke of Marlborough at the taking 
of Veulo and Liege, and the attaek on 
Peer. In January 1706 he obtaiued 
the eoinmaud of the Cameronian re- 
giment, and in the sueceeding Angust 
that of the Royal Scots Greys. Me 
was a Brigadier-General at tle battle 
of Ramilies, 12th May that year; and, 
suceceding his father in Jannary 1707 
as Earl of Stair, was soou after chosen 
one of the representative Peers 
of Seotland in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. He held an important com- 
mand at the victories of Ondenarde 
and Malplaquet; and was promoted 
to the rank of Licutenant-General, 
January 1, 1710. On the dismissal of 
the Godolphin Ministry in 1711, when 
the Dnke of Marlborongh was snper- 
seded by the Duke of Ormond in the 
eommand of the army, Lord Stair 
sold his commission, and retired from 
the army. : 

On the accession of George I., his 
Lordship was appointed one of the 
Lords of the Bedehamber, sworn a 
Privy Councillor, and, in the absence 
of the Duke of Argyll, was constitut- 
ed Commander-in-Chief of the Forces 
in Seotland. In 1715 he was sent on 
a diplomatic mission to Trance, and 
after the death of Louis XIV. was ap- 
pointed Ambassador Extraordinary 
to that Conrt. He was recalled in 
1720, when he retired to his seat at 
Newliston, where he turned his attcn- 
tion to agriculture, and was the first 
in Scotland who introduced the culti- 
vation of turnips aud cabbages iu the 
open fields. The fine woods that 
adorn Newlistou were planted by him, 
and it is said, that he arranged them 


so as to represeut the position of nT 
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British troops at one of the victories 
at whieh he liad been engaged. 

On the dissolution of the Walpole 
Administration in 1742, Lord Stair 
was recalled to public life, appointed 
Field-Marshal, sent Ambassador to 
Uolland, and nominated Governor of 
Minorea. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Allied army in Flanders, and was pre- 
scut with the King at the battle of 
Dettingen, Jnne 16, 1743. Disgusted, 
however, at the preference given to 
the Hanoverian Generals, he soon 
after resigned his comimaud, and re- 
tired to the Hague. The memorial 
which he presented to his Majesty on 
this oceasion is printedin Dalrymple’s 
Mcmoirs of Great Britain. In i744 
he was appointed Commauder-in- 
Chief of the Forces in the United 
Kingdom, and restored to his com- 
mand of the Scots Greys. He died at 
Queensberry House, Edinburgh, May 
9, 1747, in the seventy-fourth year of 
his age. He left a widow, bnt no 
children. 

DALRYMPLE, Sir Jouy, of Cran- 
stoun, Bart., an eminent lawyer and 
miseellaneous writer, descended from 
James, second son of the first Vis- 
count Stair, was born in 1726. He 
was admitted Advoeatc in 1748, and 
in 1776 was appointed one of the 
Barons of the Scotish Court of Ex- 
chequer, an office whieh he resigned 
in 1807. He was the author of “ Me- 
moirs of Great Britain and Irelaud,’ 
3 vols. 1771; “ Tracts on Fendal Law,” 
and several other publications. He 
died February 26, 1810, aged eighty- 
fonr. He had married, in October 
1760, his consin, Elizabeth, only child 
aud heiress of Thomas Hamilton Mae- 
Gill of Fala and Oxford, with whom 
he got these estates, and in eonse- 
quence, added the names of Hamilton 
and MaeGillto hisown. By this lady 
he liad several children. 

DALYELL, Sir Tuomas, of Binns, 
in West Lothian, an eminent Cavalier 
officer, was born about 1599. On the 
breaking ont of the Civil Wars, he 
fought braycly for the King, and had 
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most to his girdle. 


Major-General, but being again taken 
prisoner, he was committed to the 
Tower, trom whence he made his 
escape. He subsequently went to Rus- 
sia, aud entered the Museovite service, 
when the Czar made him a Gencral, 
In 1665 he returned to England, and in 
the year following, Charles II. ap- 


his Forces in Scotlaud. On the 28th 
of November of that year, he sup- 
pressed the rising at Pentland, and his 


In 1681 he raised the regiment which 


under the name of the Scots Greys. 
He generally went to London once or 
twice a year to kiss the King’s hand, 
and the eccentricity of his dress and 
appearance drew crowds after him, 
whenever he was observed on the 
streets. This fieree and unrelenting 
perseeutor, who, as Bishop Burnet 
says, “acted the Museovite too gross- 
ly,” died about Michaelmas 1685, 
DALZELL, Axtuoxy, M.A., and 
F.R.S., an eminent scholar, the son of 
& farmer, was born in the parish of 
Ratho, near Edinburgh, iu 1750. Hav- 
ing been tutor to Lord Maitland, after- 
wards Earl of Lauderdale, be was, by 
the interest of that family, appointed 


Grcek in the University of Edinburgh, 
in which institution he was subse. 
quently clected librarian. To reviye 
a taste for ancicnt learning, he de- 
livered a course of Icetures on tlie 
literature, philosophy, history, and 
| antiquities of the Grecks. {fe sue- 
ceeded his father-in-law, the Rey, Dr 
John Drysdale, as principal clerk to 
the Gencral Assembly of tlic Church 
| of Scotland, being the first layman 
| who ever held that appointment, He 
died Deeember 8, 1806. Lis works 
24h 


at one time the command of Carrick- 
fergus, where he was taken prisoner. 
After the execution of Charles I. he 
never shaved his beard, which grew 
white and bushy, and descended al- 
At the battle of 
Worcester, in 1651, he had the rank of 






pointed him Commander-in-Chief of 


memory is still execrated for his 
cruel persecution of the Covenanters, 


has since so often distinguished itself 


successor to Mr Hunter, Professor of 
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consist of collections from Greck au- 
thors, which, with short Latin notes, 
he published in several volumes, 
under the title of “Collectanea Mi- 
nora,” and “ Collectanea Majora;” a 
translation of Chevalier’s Deserip- 
tion of the Plain of Troy, and various 
contributions to the Edinburgh Royal 
Soeiety’s Transactions. He also edit- 
cd Dr Drysdale’s Sermons. 

DAVID L, King of Scotland, sixth 
son of Malcolm III., suceeeded his 
brother, Alexauder the Fieree, in 
April 1124. He spent his early years 
at the English Court, and married 
Matilda, grandniece of William the 
Conqueror. In 1128, besides found- 
ing the Monastery of Kelso, he erect- 
ed that of Holyrood at Edinburgh, 
and liberally endowed it. He likewise 
founded the Abbeys of Melrose, New- 
battle, Cambuskenneth, Kinloss, Dry- 
burgh, and Jedburgh, as well as the 
Priory of Lesmahago aud the Cister- 
tian Convent of Berwiek. He assisted 
Maud, daughter of Henry I., on the 
death of that monarch in 1135, in her 
claim to the English throne against 
King Stephen; and, making an ineur- 
sion into England, took possession of 
the country as far as Durham; but 
was defeated at the battle ofthe Stand. 
ard, on Cutton Moor, near Northal- 
lerton, in August 1138. He was al- 
lowed, however, to retain Carlisle, 
where he died May 24, 1153. 

DAVID II., the son of Robert the 
Bruce, succeeded his father in 1329, 
when only five years old. The success 
of Edward Baliol and the English 
party obliged his guardians to send 
him to France in 1333; but the adhc- 
rents of the house of Bruce having at 
length dispersed Baliol's followers, 
David returned home in 1342, Hay- 
ing made an inroad into England, he 
was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Durham in 1316, and conveycd to the 
Tower of London, where he remain- 
ed till 1357, when a heavy rausom was 
paid for his liberty. Me dicd in the 
Castle of Edinburgh in 137], 

DAVIDSON, Jomny, au eminent di- 
vine of the Chureh of Seotland, was 
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born about 1550, and studied at St 
Andrews for the ministry. A poem, 
which he wrote in 1573, against a pro- 
jeet of the Regent Morton for the 
union of several parishes into one, 
caused him to bo sentenced to impri- 
soument, but being liberated on bail, 
he went for atime into England. He 
was one of tle clergymen, however, 
who attended the Earl on the seaffold. 
He was afterwards appointed minister 
of Libbertou ; aud having, at the order 
of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, pro- 
nouneed sentence of execommunica- 
tion against Robert Montgomery, mi- 
nister of Stirling, who claimed to be 
Arehbishop of Glasgow, and boldly 
remonstrated with the King for his 
eountenanco of tho latter, he was 
again forced to take temporary re- 
fuge in Eugland. He wis subsequent- 
ly made miuister of Prestonpans. In 
1596 he took a promineut part in ae- 
eomplishiug the renewal of the Na- 
tioual Covenant. In the General As- 
sembly, held at Dundee in 1598, he 
opposed the proposition that the elergy 
should vote in Parliament in name of 
the Church, as a mere deviee for the 
introductiou of the bishops. In con- 
sequence of a protest which he enter- 
ed against this measure, he was, by 
order of the King, committed prisoner 
to the Castle of Edinburgh: but on 
aceount of bad health, his place of 
confinement was changed to his own 
manse and parish. He died in 1604 
at Prestonpaus, the ehureh, manse, 
school, and schoolhouse of which pa- 
rish he built at his own expense. Se- 
yeral well-authentieated anecdotes are 
told of his prophetie powers. 
DEMPSTER, Grorox, of Dunni- 
chen, an emineut agriculturist, was 
born about 1735, and in 1755 was ad- 
mitted advoeate. In November 1762he 
was elected member of Parliament for 
the Fife and Forfar distriet of burghs. 


In 1765 he obtained the patent office of 


secretary to the Order of the Tlustle. 

In 1790 he retired from Parliament. 

He had supported the finaueial plans 

of the Pitt administration; but was 

opposed to the continued sovereignty 
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over India of the East India Com- 


direetor. Anxious to promote the 
internal improvement of his native 
couutry, it was chiefly by his exer- 
tions that an act of Parliament was 
obtained for affording proteetion and 
encouragement to the fisheries in Seot- | 
lund. <A joint-stock conzpany having 
been formed for this object, he was, in 
1788, elected one of the directors. Ilis 
latter years were devoted to the im- 
provement of his estate, Mr Demp- 
ster died at Dunnichen, February 13, 
1818. 

DEMPSTER, Tuomas, a learnéd 
historiau, was born at Breehin in 1579, 
and studied at Aberdeeu and Cam- 
bridge. He early went to Paris, and 
taught elassieal learning in the college 
of Beauvais. He was of a quarrelsome 
disposition, and as ready with the 
sword as with the pen, Uaving pnb- 
licly whipped one of his scholars for) 
challenging a fellow student to tight a 
duel, the young man brought three of 
the King’s life-guards into the col- 
lege, when Dempster made all his pu- 
pils take arms, and, after hamstring- 
ing their horses at the gate, eompelled 
the three warriors to sue for quarter, 
and confined them for several days 
elose prisoners in the belfry. Iu con- 
sequence of this affair ho was obliged 
to quit Paris. Proceeding to Eng- 
land, he married there a womau of 
uneommon beauty, who eloped with 
one of his scholars after his return 
to the Continent. He afterwards 
read leetures upon polite learning at 
Nismes, became professor of philology 
at Pisa, and subsequently at Bologna, 
where he died in 1625. He hadsuech a 
prodigious memory that he acquired 
the name of “the Living Library.” 
lie left several learned works, the 
most remarkable of which are, “ His- 
toria Eeclesiastica Gentis Seotorum,” 
which is merely a list of Scotish 
writers aud saints, many of whom are 
fabulous ; and “ De Etruria Regali,” 
an edition of which, in 2 vols. folio, 
was published at Florence in 1725. } 

DICK, Sm ALExanDER, Bart., oe 
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Prestoufield, au eminent physician, 
third sou of Sir William Cunningham 
of Caprington, aud Janct, daughter 
and heiress of Sir James Dick of Pres- 
tonfield, was born Oetober 23, 1703. 
He studied at Leyden under Boer. 
haave. In 1725 he obtained the degree 
of M.D. from Leyden, and in 1727 from 
St Andrews, Ou November 7 of the 
latter year he was admitted a fellow 
of the Royal College of Physieians, 
; Edinburgh, of which, in 1756, he was 
elected president. He was one of the 
principal contributors to the fund for 
| erecting the present Physicians’ Hall, 
in whieh his portrait is placed. Sir 
Alexander bestowed great attention 
on the culture and preparation of the 
true rhubarb plant when first intro- 
' duced into Great Britain, for which, 
lin 1774, he received the gold prize 
medal from the London Society for 
| the Encouragement of Arts and Com- 
meree. He died November 10, 1785. 
DICK, Joux, D.D., a distinguished 
minister of the Secession Church, the 
son of the Rey. Alexander Dick, mi- 
nister of the Associate Congregation 
of Seeeders in Aberdcen, was born in 
that city, October 10, 1764, aud was 
edueated at King’s College, In 1785 
he received his licence as preacher 
from the Associate Presbytery of 
Perth and Dunfermline, and was or- 
dained minister of the Secession Con- 
gregation at Slateford, near Edin. 
| burgh, October 26,1786. In 1800 he 
published “ An Essay on the Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures,” which greatly 
extended his reputatiou, In 1801 he 
removed to Glasgow as colleague to 
the Rev. Alexander Pirie, minister of 
the Secession congregation of Grey- 
: friars, whom he suceeeded in 1810, In 
1815 he received the degree of D.D. 
from the College of Prineectown, New 
Jersey, and in 1816 he Published a yo- 
lume of sermons. In 1890 he was 
chosen Professor of Theology to the 
Associate Synod; and in March 1832 
suececded the Earl of Glaszow as Pre- 
| sident of the Auxiliary Bible Society 
of Glasgow. Dr Dick diced January 
25, 1833. Wis Theological Lectures 
2413 
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were published in 4 vols. 8vo, with a 
Memoir prefixed. 

DICKSON, Anam, M.A., au able 
writer on agriculture, was born in 
East Lothian. We studied at the 
University of Edinburgh for the 
Church of Scotland, of which his 
father was a minister, and, in 1750, 
was ordained to the parish of Duuse, 
in Berwiekshire, Ie died March 25, 
1776, iu consequence of a fall from his 
horse. He was the author of a much 
esteemed “ Treatise on the Ilusbandry 
of the Ancients,” in two vols., Edin- 
burgh, 1778; also, a “Treatise on 
Agriculture,” the first volume of 
which he published anonymously in 
1762; a new edition, with large addi- 
tions and amendments, appeared in 
1765, and the second volume in 1769, 
An edition of the whole work came 
out in 1785, 

DICKSON, Davin, an emineut di- 
vine of the Chureh of Seotland, the 
son of John Diekson, a wealthy mer- 
chant of Glasgow, was born in the 
Trongate of that city in 1583. He was 
at first intended for the mercantile 
profession, but afterwatds studied for 
the church. On taking his degree of 
M.A. he was appointed one of the Re- 
gents or Professors of Philosophy in 
Glasgow College, as was then the cus- 
tom in the Seotish universities for 
graduates destined for the ministry, 
In 1618 he was ordained minister of 
Irvine, in which situatiou he declared 
against the Perth Articles as unscrip- 
tural, and was, in consequence, sum- 
moned by Law, Archbishop of Glas- 
gow, before the High Court of Com- 
mission, by which, having declined 
its jurisdiction, he was sentenced to 
deprivation and imprisonment. On 
the intereession of his friends, al- 
though he refused to withdraw lis 
declinature, he was allowed, in July 
1623, to return to his parish, and re- 
mained unmolested till 1637, when, 
haviug harboured Mr Robert Blair 
and Mr John Livingston, on their 
being obliged to leave their charges 
in Ireland by the interference of the 
Irish Bishops, he was again cited be- 
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fore tho High Commission Court. In 
the procecdings of the General As- 
sembly of 1638, so important to the 
Presbyterian Church, Mr Dickson 
took an active part. In the short 
campaign of 1639 he acted as chaplain 
to aregiment of Ayrsiire men com- 
manded by the Earl of Loudon; and, 
after the dishanding of the army, he 
was chosen Moderator of the subse. 
quent Gencral Assembly. In 1640 he 
was appointed to the Professorship of 
Divinity in Glasgow University, insti- 
tuted in that year. In the Assembly 
of 1643 he was uominated, with Alcx- 
ander Henderson, the Moderator, and 
David Calderwood, to prepare the 
draught of a Directory for Public 
Worship. In 1650 ho was clectcd to 
the Divinity Chair in the University 
of Edinburgh, from which he was 
ejected at the Restoration for refus- 
ing to take the oath of supremacy. 
Mr Dickson dicd in tho beginning 
of 1663. An acconnt of his works 
will be found in Wodrow’s Life of 
Dickson, prefixed to the lattcr’s 
“ruth’s Victory over Error,” ori- 
ginally delivered hy him in Latin to 
his students at Edinburgh; the first 
English cdition of which, with the 
author’s name, was printed in Glas- 
gow in 1725. Besides his Commen- 
taries on the Psalms, on the Gospel of 
St Matthew, and on the Epistles, he 
wrote a “Treatise on the Promises,” 
published at Dublin in 1630. His 
“ Therapeutica Sacra, or Cases of Con- 
science resolved,” was published in 
1664, hy his son Alexander, Professor 
of Hebrew in Edinburgh University. 

DICKSON, Jasres, an eminent ho- 
tanist, was born in Scotland. He was 
at first a working gardenor, hut be- 
came Vice-President of the [orticul- 
tural Society ; also one of the founders 
of the Linnzan Society, and a contri- 
butor to their Fransactions. He was 
the author of “Fascieuli Quatuor 
Plantarum Cryptogamicarum Britan- 
nize,’ London, 1785-1793, 4to. cA 
Collection of Dricd Plants named on 
| the authority of the Linnwan Herba- 
rium, and other Original Collections,” 
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1789-1799, folio; and ‘A Botanical 
Catalogue,’ 1797, 8vo. He died in 
London in 1822. 

DOIG, Davin, LL.D., a learned 
phitlologist, the son of a small farmer 
in Forfarshire, was born in 1719. After 
completing his education at St An- 
drews, where he took the degree of 
Baehclor of Arts, he became teacher 
of Monificth parish school, and subse- 
quently of that of Kennoway and 
Falkland. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed by the Magistrates of Stirling 
Rector of the Grammar School of 
that town. ‘The University of Glas- 
gow conferred on him the degrec of 
LL.D. on the same day that he re- 
ecived from St Andrews his diplomaas 
M.A. Dr Doig was an eminent,Oricn- 
tal scholar, hcing deeply versed inthe 
history, languages, and literature of 
the East. He wrote the Dissertations 
on Mythology, Mysteries, and Philo- 

















































































































when that work was under the super- 
inteudence of the Rev. Dr George 
Gleig. Mr Tytler, in his Life of Lord 
Kames, gives a short memoir of Dr 
Doig, who had cntercd into a contro- 
versy with his Lordship relative to 
the opinions propounded by him in 
his “* Essay on Man,” as to the original 
savage statc of the human race. Two 
Letters which he addressed to his 
Lordship on the subject were publish- 
ed for the first time in 1793. Dr Doig 
died March 16, 1800. A mural tablet, 
with an appropriate inscription in 
commemoration ot his virtucs and 
learning, was raised by Mr John Ram- 
say of Ochtertyre. ,The Magistrates 
of Stirling also erected a marble mo- 
nument to his memory. 

DONALD V., King of Scotland, 
succeeded his brother Kenneth II. in 
860. The ancient laws of the king- 
dom were revised and confirmed un- 
der his authority. He died in 864. 

DONALD VI. succeeded Gregory 
the Great in the throne of Scotland in 
894. The Danes, at that period a 
piratieal nation, having invaded his 
kingdom, he fought and defeated 
them. He died at Forres in 904. 
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was employed, under the patronage 
of the late Duke of York, in preparing 
a new translation of C:esar’s Com- 
mentaries, with Notcs and Ilustra- 
tions, which, however, he did not live 
to eomplete. 

DOUGLAS, ArcninaLp, brother to 
Sir James the Douglas, succeeded to 
the Regency of Scotland in the infancy 
of David II., on the Regent Andrew 
Murray being led into captivity. Ile 
was killed at the battle of Mfalidon Hil, 
July 22, 1333. 

DOUGLAS, Arcuina.p, styled the 
Grim, third Earl of Douglas, suc- 
eceded to his half-brother Jamcs, 
slain at Otterburn in 1838. Te is said 
to bave surpassed all the Scotsmen of 

}| his age in wisdom, prowess, aud hardy 
enterprise, in the extent of his ac- 
quisitions, aud in wealth. In 1356 he 
aecompanicd William Earl of Doug- 
las to France, and was made prisoner 
at the battle of Poictiers, Septeniber 
19 of that year; but by the presence 
of mind of Sir William Ramsay of Co- 

He is fre- 


luthie effected his escape. 
quently mentioned by Froissart and 


other historians of that period. He 
and lis son-in-law, the Duke of Roth- 
say, snecessfully defended the Castle 
of Edinburgh against Henry IV. in 
August 1400. He died soon after- 
wards. 

DOUGLAS, ARcniBaLp, fourth 
Earl of Douglas, secoud son of Archi- 
bald, third Earl, who died in 1400, suc- 
ceeded him in his titles aud estates. 
We married Margaret, daughter of 
Robert III]. At the battle of Homil- 
don, Douglas, who commanded the 
Scots, lost an eye, and was taken pri- 
soner by Percy, the famous Hotspur. 
He afterwards joined Percy and his 
father, the Earl of Nortbuimberland, 
in their rebellion against King Henry, 
and proceeded with Hotspur towards 
Wales to assist Owen Glendower. The 
King met the insurgents at Shrews- 
bury, and in the battle which ensued, 
July 21, 1403, Perey was killed, aud his 
army was totally defeated, Douglas, 
whose prowess called fortb the praise 
ot his opponeuts, was taken prisoner, 
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and on recovering his liberty he re- 
turned to Scotland. With a number 
of his followers, he went over to 
France in 1423, and being slain at the 
battle of Verneuil, in Normandy, in 
1424, was buried in the church of 
Tours. He was created Duke of 
Touraine by Charles VII. of Frauce. 

DOUGLAS, Arcu1BaALD, fifth Earl 
of Douglas, only son of the preceding, 
aecompanied the Earl of Buchan into 
France in 1420, at which time he bore 
the title of the Earl of Wigton. He 
distinguished himself at the battle of 
Bauge in 1421, aud had the county of 
Longueville conferred on him by 
Charles VIL. Ile was one of the am- 
bassadors to England to adjust the 
ransom of James J., and returned to 
Scotland with hissoveréign. He was 
arrested with the Duke of Albany in 
Mareh 1425, but was soon liberated, 
and sat as one of the Jnry-on the trial 
of the latter. In May 143] he was 
again imprisoned ; but, at the urgent 
request of the Queen and the nobility, 
was released in the following Septem- 
ber. Tu 1437, onthe death of James 
I., he was elected one of the Council 
of Regency, aud, 1438, held the office 
of Lieutenant-General of the King- 
dom, in which capacity he summoned 
aparliament. He died at Restalrig, 
June 26, 1439. 

DOUGLAS, Arcnipatn, fifth Earl 
of Angus, eldest son of George, the 
fourth Earl, was born in 1453, and 
succeeded his father when he was 
only nine years of age. We was usu- 
ally called the Great Earl, and Archi- 
bald Bell-the-Cat, from the followiug 
circumstance :—In July 1482, when 
James III, was preparing to invade 
England with an army, a number of 
the Scots uobility met together in the 
Chureb of Lauder, for the purpose of 
concerting measures for ridding the 
country of the favourites of the King. 
In tbe course of the confcreuce, Lord 
Gray took occasion to introduce the 
apologue of the mice consulting upon 
tbe means of deliverance from their 
tyrannie enemy the cat, and agreeing 
that a bell should be suspeuded from 
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her neck to notify her approaeh; but 
the question was, what mouse had 
courage sufficient lo fusten the bell? 
Angus immediately exclaimed, ‘1 
shall bell the cat; and aeeordingly 
the obnoxious favourites of the King 
| were hauged over the bridge of Lau- 
der. In 1488 Angus joined in the 
combiuation against King James IIL., 
which terminated in the murder of 
that monareh. By James IV. he was; 
in 1493, appointed Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Scotland, which office he re- 
signed in 1498. He aeeompanied 
James IV. to the fatal field of Flod- 
den, and endeavoured to dissuade him 
from hazarding a battle. James an- 
swered—“ Angus, if you are afraid, 
you may go home.” The Earl, feel- 


| ing the affront deeply, at onee quitted 
| the field, but eujoined his two sons, 
George, Master of Angus, and Sir Wil- 


the event, with all his followers; and 
these knights, with two hundred gen- 
tlemen of their name, were among 
the slain, September 9, 1513. The 
Ear] retired to the priory of Whit- 
horn, in Galloway, where he died in 
1514. 

DOUGLAS, ArcimBatn, sixth Earl 
of Angus, eldest son of George, Mas- 
ter of Angus, suceeeded his grand fa- 
ther in 1514, and, August 6, the same 
year, married Margaret, the Queen- 
mother, sister of Henry VIII. In 
1515 he retired with her to England, 
but finding himself neglected by his 

' brother-in-law, he beeame reconeiled 
te the Regent Duke of Albany, and 
returned te Scotland in 15!6. In 1517, 
on thedeparture of Albany for France, 
Angus was nominated one of the 
Council of Regeney, and soon gained 
a powerful ascendaney in the king. 
dom. In 1521, on the return of Al- 
bany, Angus ficd to England, and 
was afterwards exiled to France. On 
his return, in 1521, he soon aequired 
the chief direction of affairs, with pos- 
session of the person of the young 
king. In Marel 1526 he was divoreed 
from Qucen Margaret. In 1527 lic 
was constituted Lord High Chanecllor 
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of Seotland. In July 1528 King James 
made his eseape out of his hands, when 
he was deprived of the offiee of Chan- 
cellor, and sentence of forfeiture pass- 
ed against lim and his brother and 
uncle. He subsequently took refuge 
in England, was admitted into the 
Privy Couneil, and, in 1532, received 
from Henry a pension of 1000 merks. 
At this time he disgraeed his name 
by making several hestile ineursions 
aeross the Borders. On the death of 
James, he returned to Scotland, and 
in 1543 his attainder was repealed. He 
behaved with great eourage against 
the English at the battle of Anerum 
Moor in 1545; and at the battle of 
Piukie, so disastrous to his eountry- 
men, September 10, 1547, he eom- 
manded the van of the Scotish army. 
He died at the eastle of Tantallon in 
1556, 

DOUGLAS, Arenmpatp, eighth Earl 
of Angus, sueceeded his father in 
1558. We was brought up with his 
uncle, the Earl of Morton, who was 
his tutor and guardian. After the 
death of the latter he retired to Eng- 
land, and was received with kindness 
by Queen Elizabeth. We returned to 
Seotiand in 1582. ‘Towards the close 
of his life he was offered the offiee of 
Chaneellor of Scotland, but did not 
aceept of it, and became Lieutenant 
ofthe Marehes, Ue died in 1588, 

DOUGLAS, Sir Cuan.us, Bart., a 
distinguished naval officer, a native of 
Seotland, was originally in the Duteh 
serviee, and it was with difficulty that 
he was enabled to obtain rank in the 
British navy, In the Scven Years’ 
War, whieh commenced in 1756, he 
was gradually promoted till he be- 
eame post-captain. In 1763 he went 
to ‘St Petersburgh, having previously 
been created a baronet. In 1775, on 
the war with Ameriea breaking out, 
he had a broad pendant given him, 
and commanded the squadron employ- 
ed in the Gulf of St Lawrenec. Wis 
services on this station obtained for 
him the most flattering honours on his 
return to England; and soon after he 
obtained the cominand of the Duke, of 
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98 guns. Sir Charles eultivated on 
shipboard a natural genius for me- 
chanics, for which he was remarkable; 
and at his suggestion, the substitution 
of locks for inatches in naval gunnery 
' was universally adopted throughout 
the British navy. Ile was appointed, 
November 24, 1781, captain of the fleet 
to Sir George Rodney, theu about to 
proceed on his second expeditiou to 
tbe West Indies. Sir George’s flag be- 
ing hoisted in the Formidable, Sir 
Charles assumed the command of that 
vessel ; and, sailing from Torbay, Ja- 
nuary 15, 1782, they engaged and sig- 
nally defeated the French fleet on the 
ensuing 12th of April; the Formid. 
able, followed by tbe Namur, the Can- 
ada, and the rest of the ships astern, 
having broken through the enemy’s 
line. Tbe merit of this skilfid ma- 
neuvre, Which till then was uuknown 
iu naval warfare, has been elaimed for 
his father, sinee lis death, by Sir 
Howard Douglas, son of Sir Chartes, 
but Mr Clerk of Eldin seems to bave 
Sir 


originally suggested the idea. 
Charles was afterwards entrusted with 
the command of the Nova Scotia sta- 
tion, wbieh he soon resigned. During 
the preparations for war in 1787, he 
was promoted to the rank of rear-ad- 
miral, and in 1783 was re-appointed 


to the Nova Seotia station. He died 
suddenly at Edinburgh of apoplexy 
in January 1789. He was so perfect a 
linguist that he eould speak six Euro- 
pean languages eorreetly. His son, 
Sir Howard, who inherits his meeha- 
nieal geuius, has pubbshed an exeel- 
lent work on Naval Guunery. 
DOUGLAS, Davin, an eminent 
botanist and enterprising traveller, 
whose namie is associated with all tbe 
rare and beautiful plants lately in- 
troduced from North West America, 
was born at Scone, near Perth, in 1799. 
While yet a boy,-he was employed in 
the gardens of the Earl of Mansfield, 
at that time under the superintend- 
| ence of Mr Beattie, to whom he was 
bound apprentice for seven years. 
About 1817 he removed to Valleyfield, 
the seat of Sir Robert Preston, Bart., 
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and about 1819 obtained admission to 
the Botanic Garden at Glasgow, where 
his fondness for plants attracted the 
uotice of Dr, now Sir W. J. Hooker, 
Professor of Botany, wliom le aeeom- 
panied in his excursions through the 
Western Highlands, and assisted iu 
colleeting materials for the “ Flora 
Seotica,” with whieh that gentleman 
was theu engaged. Dr Hooker re- 
eommended him to the Horticultural 
Society of I.oudon as a botanical col- 
lector; and in 1823 he was despatehed 
to the United States, wbere he pre- 
cured inany fine plants, and greatly 
increased the Socicty’s collection of 
fruit trees. He returned in the au- 
tuinn of the same year, and in July 
1824 he was sent to explore the bota- 
nieal riches of the country adjoining 
the Columbia River, aud southwards 
towards California. On his arrival 
there in the suceeeding April, he at 
ouce eommenced his researehes ; and, 
from time to time, transmitted home 
yast colleetions of seeds, along with 
dried specimens, beautifully preserv- 
ed, which now form part of the Herb- 
arium in the garden of the Society at 
Chiswiek. Of the genus Pinus he 
diseovered several species, some of 
whieh attained to an cnormous size ; 
and to him botauists are indebted for 
the elegant Clarkia, the different spe- 
cies of Pentsemons, Lupines, Ginothe- 
ras, Itibeses, and a host of other orna- 
mental plants. 

He returned to England in Septem- 
ber 1827, and was shurtly afterwards 
elected a Fellow of the Linnzan, Geo- 
logieal, and Zoological Societies, to 
each of whieh he contributed seve- 
ral papers, sinee published in their 
“Transactions.” About the begin- 
ning of Oetober 1829, Mr Douglas 
again sailed for the Columbia River, 
where he arrived June 3, 1830. After 
revisiting North California, he made 
an exeursion to tbe Sandwich Islands. 
He died July 12, 1834, at the age of 
thirty-six, in the Islaud of Hawaii, on 
the road to Hido, having falleu into a 
pit made by the natives for eatching 
wild bulls; and, one of tbe latter be- 











ing in it at the time, it is supposed 
that his death was eaused by wounds 
inflieted ou him by the eaptured bul- 
lock. 

DOUGLAS, Gavin, Bishop‘of Dun- 
keld, styled by Wartou “one fof the 
distinguished luminaries that marked 
the restoratiou of letters in Seotland 
at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century,” was the third son of Arehi- 
bald, fifth Earl of Angus, and was 
born at Brechin in 1474. After eom- 
pleting his edueatiou at the Univer- 
sity of Paris, he was, in 1496, appoint- 
ed Rector of Hawiek, and, in 1509, 
Provost of the Collegiate Church of 
St Giles in Edinburgh. In 1514 the 
Queen-Mother, then Regent of Scot- 
land, who had married his nephew, 
the young Earl of Augus, appointed 
Douglas Abbot of Aberbrothock, and 
soon after conferred on him the Areh- 
bishopric of St Andrews; but the lat- 
ter he relinquished in favour of For- 
man, Bishop of Moray, who was sup- 
ported by a Bull from the Pope. In 
1515 he was, by the Queen, nominated 
Bishop of Dunkeld; but the Duke of 
Albany, who, in this year, was deelar- 
ed Regent, to prevent him from ob- 
taining that See, aceused him of eon- 
travening the laws of the realm in 
proeuring Bulls from Rome, in cou- 
Sequence of which he was imprisoned 
for a year in the Castle of Edinburgh. 
On the reconcilement of the Queen 
and the Duke he obtained his liberty, 
and was conseerated at Glasgow by 
Arehbishop Beaton. In 1517 he at- 
tended the Duke of Albany to Franee, 
but soun returned to Sentland. In 
1521 he was eompelled, by the disputes 
between the Earls of Arran and An- 
gus, to take refuge in England, where 
he formed an aequaintanee with Poly- 
dore Virgil, the historian. From 
Henry VIII. he reeeiyed a liberal 
pension. Bishop Douglas died in 
London of the plague in 1522, and was 
interred in Savoy Chureh, He wrote 
“ The Palaee of lfonour,” an apologue 
for the conduct of a king, in which, 
under the similitude of a vision, he 
depiets the vanity and ineonstancy of 
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all worldly glory. The earliest known 
edition of this poem was printed at 
Londou in 1553, and reprinted at Edin- 
burgh in 1579. Before 1501 he had 
eompleted a translation of Ovid's 
“Remedy of Love,” whieh is now 
lost. He also translated into the 
Seotish vernacular, at the request of 
Henry, first Lord Sinelair, the Zneid 
of Virgil, with the supplementary 
book of Mapheus Vigius, which he 
undertook about 1512, and is said to 
have finished in sixteen months. To 
eaeh book is prefixed a poetical pro- 
logue of his own: The translation, 
whieh is exeeuted with great spirit 
and uuusual eleganee for the period, 
was first pnblished at London iu 1553, 
and at Edinburgh in 1710. Another 
poem of his, entitled “King Hart,” 
was printed in “ Pinkerton’s Collee- 
tion of Aneient Seottish Poems,” pub- 
lished in 1786, 

DOUGLAS, Grorer, first Earl of 
Angus, ouly son of William first Earl 
of Douglas, by his third wife, Margaret 
Countess of Angus, obtained a grant 
of the latter Earldom in 1389. He 
married in 1397 Mary Stewart, seeond 
daughter of King Robert III. He 
was taken prisoner with his eousin, 
the Earl of Douglas, at the battle of 
Homildon in 1402, and died the same 
year in England of the plague. 

DOUGLAS, Georcer, fourth Earl of 
Angus, sueeeeded his nephew James, 
third Earl. In 1449 he was appointed 
Warden ofthe Middle Marches, and, in 
1451, was sent as Ambassador to Eng- 
land. We had the chief eommand of 
the King’s forees in the rebellion of 
the Earl of Douglas in 1454, and on 
that Earl’s forfeiture, he obtained a 
grant of the whole lands and lordship 
of Douglas. He was standing next to 
James II. when he was killed at the 
siege of Roxburgh in August 1460; 
and was wounded by a splinter of the 
eannon. In 1462 King Edward IV. ad- 
vaneed with a numerous army against 
Alnwiek, when the Earl of Angus 
and Breze, High-Steward of Nor- 
mandy, marehed with a eonsiderable 
foree, and gallantly relieved a Freneh 

















garrison which was then in the town. 
Ile dicd ou the 14th November of that 
year. 

DOUGLAS, Sir James, a renowned 
warrior, the companion in arms of 
King Robert Bruce, was the eldest 
son of Sir William Douglas, a Scotish 
baron, who died a prisoner in lng- 
land in 1302. On his father’s death, 
he returned to Scotland from Paris, 
where he had lived for three vears, 
aud was appointed page in the house- 
hold of Lamberton, Bishop of St An- 
drews. On the revolt of Brnec, and 
the raising of the standard of national 
independence, Douglas made himself 
known to his sovercign, and was im- 
mediately admitted to a command in 
his little army. During the whole of 
the struggles of that eventful period, 
he coutinned to be one of the most 
attached and courageous of Bruce's 
adhcrents; and from the battle of 
Mcthven to the “ crowning victory” 
of Bannockburn, where he conunand- 
ed the centre division of the Scotish 
yan, he sigualized himsclf by his cn- 
terprisc, his valour, hts chivalrous 
spirit, and his unswerving patriotism. 
He reduced to Bruce's authority the 
forests of Sclkirk and Jedburgh, and 
twice recovered his own Castle of 
Douglas from the English. In March 
1313 he took the Castle of Roxburgh 
by stratagem; which, with his other 
exploits, increased the terror with 
which his name was regarded by the 
English, who styled him “ the Blacic 
Dougias.”” Being appointed by Bruce 
Warden of the Middle Marches, he dis- 
tinguished himself in various cncoun. 
ters onthe Borders. In 1322heinvaded 
the counties of Northumberland and 
Durham; and afterwards, with Ran- 
dotph, ted anarmy, consisting of twenty 
thousand light armed cavalry, into 
England, and for more than a month 
employed them tn ravaging the whole 
northern distriets of that kingdom. 
Their retreat on this occasion, before 
a superior English force under the 
young King Edward III, was con- 
ducted with consummate skill. On 
the death of Robert the Bruce, Doug- 
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las, as his oldest and most estcemed 
companion in arms, was comiission- 
ed to carry his heart to the Moly Sc- 
pulchre at Jerusalem. Accordingly, 
attended by a splendid retinue, he 
sailed from Scotland in June 1330, On 
reaching Sinys in Flanders, he learnt 
that Alphonso, the young King of 
Leon and Castile, was then engaged in 
a war with Osmyn the Moorish King 
of Granada; aud with the intention of 
fighting against the infidcls, he and 
the knights and esquires by whom he 
was accompanied joined Alphonso’s 
army. They came in sight of the enc- 
my uear Tebas, a castle on the fron- 
tiers of Andalusia, when the Moors 
were defeated with great slaughter, 
bunt Dongias, giving way to his impetu- 
ous valour, pursued them too eagerly, 
and in attempting to rejoin the main 
force, he pereeived Sir Walter St Clair 
of Roslin surrounded by a body of 
Moors who had suddenly rallied. With 
the few followers he had with him he 
turned hastily to his rescue, but was 
soon nearly overpowered by the num- 
bers who pressed upon him. Taking 
from his neck the silver casquet 
which contained the embalmed heart 
of Bruce, he threw it before him 
among the thickest of the enemy, 
sayiug, “ Now pass thou onward be- 
fore us, gallant heart, as thou wert 
wont: Douglas will follow thee, or 
die!” The brave and “Good Sir James 
Douglas,’ with the greater part of 
those who fought with him, were 
slain; and his body with the casquet 
eontaining the heart of Bruce, found 
upon the field, were conveyed together 
to Seotland. 

DOUGLAS, James, second Earl of 
that distinguished name, succeeded to 
the title in 1384, and, after many va- 
lorous exploits, was killed at the bat- 
tle of Otterburn, July 31, 1388. His 
last words were, “I die, like my fore- 
fathers, in a field of battle, and not on 
a bed of sickness. Coneeal my death, 
defend my standard, and avenge my 
fall. It is an old prophecy, that a 
dead man shall gaina field, andI hope 
it will be accomplished this night.” 
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would deposit his offering on the high 
altar at Lochmaben. With 500 horse 
and some infantry, he and the banish- 
ed Duke of Albany entered Scotland, 
July 22, and advanced to Loechmaben. 
The neighbouring chieftains assem- 
bled with their followers to oppose his 
progress, and he was finally defeat. 
ed at Barnswork in Dumfries-shire. 
The aged Earl was taken prisoner by 
a son of Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, 
one of his own vassals. <A grant of 
lands had been offered for his person. 
“ Carry me to the King,” said Doug- 
las to his captor; “ thou art well en- 
titled to profit by my misfortune, for 
thou wast true to me whilst I was 
true to myself!” He was conveyed 
to the King, when, either {rom shame 
or scorn, he turned his back on the 
sou of James II, the destroyer of his 
house. The King contented himself 
with confining the Earl to monastic 
seclusion iu the Abbey of Liudores; 
where, after four years of penitence 
and peace, he dicd April 15, 1488, 
DOUGLAS, James, fourth Earl of 
Morton, for some time Regent of Scot- 
laud, was the second son of Sir George 
Douglas of Pitteudriech ; and having 
married Elizabeth Douglas, daughter 
of James, third Ear] of Morton, ob- 
tained by her right, on her father’s 
death, his title and estates, to which 
he succeeded in 1553. He early fa- 
voured the cause of the Reformation, 
aud was oue ofthe original Lords of 
the Congregation in 1557, although at 
first he did not take a prominent part 
iu their proceedings. Ie was, how- 
ever, one of the Commissioners for 
the Settlement of Affairs at Upsett- 
lington, May 31,1559. After the re- 
turn of Queen Mary in 1561, he was 
sworn a Privy Councillor, and Janu- 
ary 7, 1563, was appointed Lord High 
Chancellor of Scotland. At the soli- 
citation of Darnley, he was iuduced 
to join in the conspiracy against Riz- 
ziv, and in consequence of his share 
in that dark transaction, was obliged 
with his associates, to tly to England. 
Through the interest of the Earl of 
Bothwell, however, he soon obtained 





























In Pinkerton’s History of Scotlaud 
will be founda minute and interest- 
ing account of this battle. 
DOUGLAS, James, ninth and last 
Earl of Douglas, brother of William, 
eighth Earl, who was murdered by 
Jawues If. in Stirling Castle in Fe- 
bruary 1452, took up arms with the 
allies of his house to avenge his death. 
James levied an ariny, and, after hav- 
ing rayaged the lands belouging to 
the rebel Earl, laid siege to his Castle 
of Abercorn; to relieve which Doug- 
las collected a large force, most of 
them borderers, and encamped on the 
south side of the Carron, on his march 
to Abercorn. By his heralds James 
commanded Douglas and his followers 
to disperse, under the pain of treason, 
and offered pardon to all who should 
obey his proclamation. Hamilton of 
Cadzow, who was with Douglas, im- 
patient at his not giving battle to the 
Royal army, urged an immediate at- 
tack, when the Ear] haughtily replied, 
“If you are tired, you may depart 
when you please ;’’ and Hamilton im- 
mediately went over with all his vas- 
sals tothe King. The other chiefs 
followed his example, and next morn- 
ing, the proud and potent Douglas 
trembled when, instead of 40,000 men 
that he had commauded the day be- 
fore, he beheld only a silent and de- 
serted camp! On this unexpected 
change he fled into Annandale, where 
he lurked till spring 1455. On the 
Ist of May in that year, his three 
brothers, the Earls of Moray and 
Or:nond, and Lord Balveny, were de- 
feated at Arkinholme, by a body of 
the King’s forees; when Moray was 
slain, and Ormond being taken pri- 
sonex, was executed for treason, while 
Douglas himself was forfeited, and, 
with his brother Balveny, forced to 
take refuge iu England. Assisted 
by Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
he soon aftcr made an attempt on the 
East Borders, but was defeated in the 
Merse by the Farl of Angus. Grown 
old in exile, he louged once more to 
see his native country, and vowed 
that upon St Magdalene’s day 1484, he 
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| and the Protestant liberties of the 











his pardon, and returned to Scotland. | but in the midst of his measures of 
He was aware of tbe design formed | revenge and punishment, was himself 
for the murder of Darnley, but re- | acensed by Captain Stewart, 2 favour- 
fnsed to be a party in the plot. On |ite of the King, of being accessory to 
the marriage of the Queen to Both-|the murder of his Majesty’s father ; 
well, Morton, with others of the no-jand bronght to trial at Edinburgh, 
bles, entered into a confederacy for | Jume 1}, 1581. The whole proceedings 
the protection of the infant prince, | against him seem to have been violent, 




















kingdom; and was present with the 
Confederated Lords at Pinkie-field, 
when Bothwell took his last farewell 
ofthe Queen. Tle was the same year 
restored to the office of High Chan- 
eellor for life, and was also econsti- 
tnted High-Admiral for Seotland, and 
Sheriff of the county of Edinburgh, in 
the room of Bothwell. At the battle 
of Langside, Morton was one ot the 
principal commanders. He was a 
ehief aetor in all the transactions 
which took: place in Scotland during 
that unhappy period when a civil 
war raged between the Protestant or 
King’s party and the adherents of the 
Queen. 

On the death of the Earl of Mar, in 
October 1572, Morton was elected Re- 
gent, being the fonrth within five 
years. Ilis rapacity and avarice soon 
rendered his administration odious; 
and his condnet towards some of the 
nobles caused them to league together 
for his destruction, The young King 
James at Stirling had procured an in- 
terview with Argyll and Atholl, two 
of Morton's enemies, and he deter- 
mined to take the government into 
his own hands. Foresecing the storm 
that was gathering, Morton, on Sep- 
tember 12, 1577, tendered his resigna- 
tion, and obtained a pardon for all his 
past offenees. He now retired to 
Loehleven; but even in this retreat, 
whieh the people ealled “the Lion’s} DOUGLAS, James, M.D., a skilful 
Den,” his wealth and abilities render-| anatomist and aecomplished medical 
ed him formidable. Having, by means| writer, was born in Seotlaud about 
of the Earl of Mar, ohtained posses- | 1675. After eompleting his ednea- 
sion of the eastle and garrison of Stir-| tion, he proceeded to London, where 
ling, and the person of the Kiug, he;he became eminent as a leeturer on 
soon recovered all the authority he|anatomy and surgery. In 1707 he 
possessed during his Regency. He] published his “ Deseriptio Compara- 
now proceeded rigorously against his | tiva Muscnlorum Corporis Humani et 
enemies, the Hamiltons and others; | Quadrupedis,” an edition of which, 
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and he was found guilty of eoneeal- 
ing, and of being art and part in the 
conspiracy against the life of Darnley. 
The first part of the verdict did not 
surprise him, but he twice repeated 
the words “art and part,” with some 
vehemence, adding, “ God knows it is 
not so!” He was beheaded next day 


which lie had himself introduecd into 
Seotland. On the scaffold his beha- 


and voiee unaltered, and after some 
time spent in devotion, he snffered 
death with the intrepidity which be- 
eame the name of Douglas. His head 
was placed on the publie jail of Edin- 
burgh; and his body, after lying till 
sunset on the seaffold, covered with a 
beggarly cloak, was carried by com- 
ion porters to the usual burying- 
place of criminals. 

DOUGLAS, James, fourteenth Earl 
of Morton, a nobleman of abilities and 
learning, was born at Edinburgh about 
1762, and suceeeded his futher in 1738. 
He established the Edinburgh Phi- 
losophieal Soeiety, and, in March 1764, 
was elected President of the Royal 
Society of London. He died at Chis- 
wick, October 12, 1768, leaving a dis- 


attainments and philosophical know- 
ledge. 





irregular, and oppressive. The jury | 
was composed of his avowed enemies; ' 


by aninstrument called “the Maiden,” | 


viour was calm, and his countenance | 
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by Johu Frederick Sehreiber, appear- 
ed on the Coutinent in 1736. In 1715 
he brought out, at Loudon, his “ Bib- 
liogvaphis Anatomie Specimen, seu 
Catalogus pene Omnium Auctorum 
! quiab Hippoerate ad Harveium rem 
anatomicam ex professo vel obiter 
scripsit illustrarunt,’ which was re- 
published in Leydeu in 1734, enriched 
by several important additions froin 
the pen of Albinus. His ‘Deserip- 
tion of the Peritoneum, and of that 
partofthe Membranaz Cellularis whieh 
lies on its outside,” appeared in Lon- 
don in 1730. Having directed his 
attention particularly to the diffieult 
and painful operation of lithotomy, 
he published, in 1726, “A History of 
the lateral Operation for Stone,’’ re- 
published with an appendix in 1733. 
He was subsequently appointed phy- 
siciau to the King, who granted him 
a yearly pension of five hundred 
guineas. As lecturer on anatomy, he 
took for his assistant the afterwards 
celebrated Dr William Hunter. Be- 
sides the works mentioned, Dr Doug- 
las conferred a benefit on botanieal 
science by publishing, in 1725, his 
“ Lilium Sarmiense,” being a Deserip- 
tion of the Guernsey Lily; also “ Ar- 
bor Yemensis,” an Account of the 
Coffee-Seed; and he contributed to 
the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London, a Descriptiou of the Flower 
and Seed Vessel of the “ Crocus Au- 
tumnalis Sativus,” with an Essay on 
the different kinds of Ipecacuanha,. 
He died in 1742. lle had collected, 
at a great expense, all the editions of 
Eorace published from 1476 to 1739. 
DOUGLAS, Joux, an eminent li- 
thotomist, brother of the preceding, 
was for some time surgeon to thie 
Westminster Infirmary. Me was the 
author of several medical contro- 
versial treatises, eriticising the works 
of Chamberlain, Chapman, and Che- 
selden, most of which are now forgot- 
ten. Ife also wrote “ An Account ot! 
Mortifications, and of the surprising 
Effect of Bark in putting a Stop to 
their Progress;” and a work on the 
High Operation for the Stone, which 
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obtaincd for him considerable reputa- 
tion. 

DOUGLAS, Joan, D.D., a learned 
prelate and critic, the son of a re- 
spectable merchant of the same name, 
was born in Pittenweem, in Fifeshire, 
in 1721. After some preliminary edu- 
cation at the grammar school of Dun- 
bar, he was in 1736 sent to St Mary’s 
College, Oxford, where in 174I he took 
his bachelor’s degree. In 1743 he was 
ordained deacon, and, in 1744, was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the Third Foot 
Guards, and was for some time with 
the regiment in Flanders, In 1747 he 
became curate of Tilehurst, near 
Reading, and afterwards of Dunstew, 
in Oxfordshire. He was selected by 
the Earl of Bath to accompany his 
sou, Lord Pulteney, as travelling tu- 
tor to the Continent, On his return 
to England in 1749, the Earl presented 
him to the free chapel of Eaton-Con- 
stantine, and the donative of Upping- 
ton, in Shropshire. In 1750 he pub- 
lished, in a letter to the Earl of Bath, 
“The Vindication of Milton” from the 
eharge of plagiarism brought against 
him by Mr Lauder; and the same 
year, Lord Bath presented him to the 
vicarage of High Ercal, in Shropshire. 
In 1754 he published a Traet, entitled 
“ The Criterion,” or, a Discourse on 
Miraeles. He uow devoted himself to 
writing various political and contro- 
versial pamphlets. In 1761 he was 
appointed one of his Majesty’s chap- 
lains, and in 1762 was made Canon of 
Wiudsor, which benefice he exchauged 
with Dr Barriugton, in 1776, for a re- 
sidentiary Canonry of St Paul’s. He 
superintended the publication of Lord 
Clareudon’s Letters and Diary, and 
assisted Lord Hardwicke and Sir John 
Dalrymple in arranging their manu- 
scripts for tlic press. Iu 1777 he edited 
the Journal of Captain Cooke's Second 
Voyage, to whielt lie prefixed a well 
written Introduction, and added Notes. 
In 1778 he was eleeted a fellow of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and 
in 1781 he prepared for publication 
the Aecount of Captain Cooke’s Third 
and Last Voyage. In September 1787 
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he was made Bishop of Carlisle; and 
in 1788 Dean of Windsor. 1n 1792 he 
was translated to the See of Salisbury. 
He died May 18, 1807. 

DOUGLAS, Roserr, an eminent 
Presbyterian clergyman, was in carly 
life ehaplain to the Seots Auxiliaries 
in the serviee of Gustavus Adolphus, 
in the Thirty Years’ War, and beeame 
a great favourite with that monarch. 
He is said to have been a grandson of 
Mary, Queen of Sevts, through a 
ehild born by her to George Douglas 
of Lochleven; but of this there is no 
proof. In 1641 he was one of the mi- 
nisters of Edinburgh, and frequeutly 
preached before Parliament. He was 
moderator of the General Assembly 
whieh met in 1619, and possessed great 
influenee and authority among the 
elergy. In August 1650 he was one 
of the commissioners sent by the 
ehurch to Dunferinline to solicit from 
Charles 1. his subseription to a de- 
elaration of his seutiments, whieh he 
refused to give. At the coronation 
ofthat monareh at Seone, January 1, 
1651, Douglas officiated, and his ser- 
mou on the oeeasion was priuted, He 
was afterwards, with other members 
of the Chureh Commission, sent ‘pri- 
soner to London by Cromwell, but 
soon released. In 1659, when Genera 
Monk left Scotland, he and the other 
leaders of the Resolutioners sent Mr 
James Sharp to London with him, to 
attend to the interests of the Presby- 
terian Chureh. The Correspondence 
of the latter with Mr Douglas is in- 
serted in Wodrow's “ History of the 
Sufferings of the Church of Scotland.” 
While Sharp violated the trust re- 
posed in him, and was appointed Areh- 
bishop of St Andrews, Douglas iudig- 
nantly refused the high episeopal pre- 
ferment that was offered to him to ac- 
cede to the iutroduction of prelacy in- 
to Seotland. He afterwards resigned 
his charge at Edinburgh, and in 1669 
was admitted to the parish of Pen- 
eaitland in East Lothian. The date 
of his death is unknown. 

DOUGLAS, Sir Ronert, Bart., of 
Glenbervie, sueceeded his brother, Sir 
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William Douglas, in 1764. Ife was the 
author of “The Peerage of Scotland,” 
historical aud geuerlogical, illustrated 
with plates, Edinburgh, 1764, fol. 
The second edition of that valuable 
work, revised and corrected, and with 
a Continuation by the late John Phi- 
lip Wood, Esq., appeared in 1813, in 
2 vols. folio. Sir Robert also com- 
piled the Baronetage of Seotland, eon- 
taiuing an Historical and Genealogi- 
eal Aceount of the Gentry of that 
Kingdom, published at Edinburgh in 
1798. 

DOUGLAS, SYtvEsTER, Lord GLEN- 
RERVIE, eldest son of John Douglas 
of Fechil in Aberdeenshire, was born 
May 24, 1743. He was edueated for 
the medieal profession, whieh he for- 
sook for the law; and attained to 
great eminenee at the English bar. 
In September 1789 he married the 
eldest daughter of Lord North, the 
prime minister, afterwards Earl of 
Guilford. is first political situation 
was that of Seeretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. He was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1800, but soon relinquisbed 
that situation; and, in February 1801, 
was nominated Joint Paymaster-Ge- 
neral of the Forces iu the room of Mr 
Canning. In 1803 he was appointed 
Surveyor-General of the Woods and 
Forests, which offiee he resigued in 
1806, but resumed it in 1807. He was 
ereated a peer of Ireland, under the 
title of Lord Glenbervie, in December 
1800, and died May 2, 1823, He was 
the anthor ofa valuable professional 
“ History of the Cases of Coutvrovert- 
ed Elections,” 2 vols. 8vo, 1785. He 
also published a translation of the 
first eanto of the “ Rieciardetto of | 
Fortinguerra,’ with an Iutroduction 
and Notes, At his death the title be- 
eame extinct. 

DOUGLAS, Wittiram, Lord of 
Nithsdale, usually called “ the Black 
Douglas,” married Egidia, daughter 
of Robert IJ. His name was a terror 
to the English, and after a life of bold 
and successful warfare, he was mur- 
dered by the Earl of Clifford in 1390, 
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DOUGLAS, Wii1iaMm, eighth Earl 
of Douglas, a haughty and ambitious 
noblemau, sueeccded his father, Janes 
the Gross, the scyenth Earl, in 1443; 
and, in M44, marricd his ncar kius- 
woman, Margaret, the Fair Maid of 
Galloway, whosc vast possessions re- 
stored the house of Douglas to all its 
former power, wealth, and grandcur. 
By his respectful submission, he gaiu- 
cd the affeetions of the young King 
James II., who was weary of the con- 
trol of Crichton aud Livingston ; and 
at a parliament held at Stirling in 
1445, the Chanccllor and his colleaguc 
were, by the Karl’s artifices, formally 
declarcd rebels, and their estates for- 
feited. About 146 Douglas was 
ereated Lieutenant-Gencral of the 
Kingdom, when he beeame all-power- 
fulin Scotland. In 1448 he obtained 
a victory over the English at the bat- 
tle of Sark, and ravaged their couutry 
as far as Neweastle. James soon be- 
gan to discover that he had advanced 
the Earl too bigh : aud, after the mar- 
riage of the King in 1449, his iuflucnee 
gradually dcebned. 

Disgusted at the loss of his power, 
and wishing to display bis pomp in 
foreign countries, the Earl proeccd- 
ed, in 1450, to the Jnbilec at Rome 
with a retinue of six knights, fourteeu 
gentlemcn, and cighty attcudants. Iu 
his absence his vassals behaved so 
turbuleutly that the Castle of Douglas 
was demolished at the King’s orders. 
On his return to Seotland, he sent a 
submissive message to the King, and 
seemed at first to resume his former 
ascendancy over James’ mind. But 
the eumity between him and Crich- 
ton, who had been restored to his 
former post of Chanccllor, still exist- 
ed. He attempted to assassiuatc 
Cricbton, and hauged John Herries 
in contempt of the Kiug’s authority. 
Proceeding iu his treasouable course, 
he entered into a formidable league 
with the Earls of Crawford and Ross, 
and other nobles, for mutual defeuce 
and protectiou, and behcaded Mac- 
Lellau of Bombie for refusing to join 
in tbe confederacy. Such aets as 
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these rouscd the indignation of James, 
who at length resolved upou endeay- 
ouring to rid himself of a subject so 
powerful. Accordingly, on the 13th 
February 1452, Donglas was prevailed 
upon to visit the Court at the Castle 
of Stirling, having obtaincd a safe- 
conduet under the Great Seal. After 
supper, the King, taking ltim apart, 
informed him that he bad heard of 
his league with Crawford and Koss, 
aud desired him to dissolve such au 
illegal engagement. Douglas haugbt- 
ily refused, when James, exclaiming 
with an oath, “If you will not break 
this learue, I shall,’ drew his dagger, 
and plunged it into the Earl's bosom. 
Sir Patrick Gray theu struck the Earl 
with a battle-axc, and others rushing 
in, Douglas fell by a multitude of 
daggers. His four brothers imme- 
diately proclaimed the King, at the 
gates of the Castle of Stirling, a de- 
spiscr of his covenants, and a violator 
of bis faith, and ignominionsly drag- 
ged the safe-conduct grauted to their 
relative, at a horse's tail, theu eollcet- 
ing their forces they burned the 
town, but were afterwards prevailed 
ou to rcturn to thcir allegiance. 

DOUGLAS, W111.14M, sccoud Ear] 
of Angus, was ouc of the ucgotiators 
for the release of King James I. in 
1423, which was aceomplished in the 
succeeding year. He was arrested 
with Murdoch, Duke of Albany, iu 
March 1425, but soon obtained his re- 
leasc, and sat on the trial of that 
nobleman for treason, in the folluw- 
ing May, when he was convicted and 
executed. In 1430 this Earl was sent 
ambassador to England. In 1433 he 
was appointed Wardcu of the Middle 
Marches. In September 1435 he de- 
feated Sir Robert Ogle at Piperdean, 
and died in 1437. 

DOUGLAS, W1tLiaM, an eminent 
miniature painter, a liueal descend- 
aut of the ancient Scotish family of 
Glenbervie, was born in Fifcshirc, 
April 14, 1780. He reccived a useful 
education, and was well acquaiuted 
with both the dcad and liviug lan- 
guages. From his infaney he dis- 
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played a taste for the finearts. While 
yet a mere child, he would leave his 
play-fellows to their sports, to watch 
the effeets of light and shade, and, 
ereeping along the furrows of the 
fields, study the perspective of the 
ridges. This enabled him to excel 
as a landscape painter, and gave great 
beauty to lis miuiatures. Heand Mr 
John Burnet, the celebrated engraver, 
were fellow-appreutices to the late Mr 
Robert Seott of Edinburgh. Having 
adopted the profession of a miniature 
painter, he was liberally patronized 
by many of the nobility und geutry 
both of Scotland and Englaud, and 
his works will be found in some of the 
finest collections in this country. He 
was, in particulary, employed by the 
Buccleuch family, and July 9, 1817, 
was appointed Miniature Painter for 
Scotland to the late lamented Princess 
Charlotte aud Prince Leopold, now 
King of the Belgians. He possessed 
genius, fancy, taste, delicacy, and that 
rarer gift, combination, in a very high 
degree; and his enthusiasm for his 
art could only be surpassed by his ex- 
ecellence. His private virtues and 
social worth were ackuowledzed by 
all who had the privilege of his ac- 
quaintance. His manners were quict 
/ and unassumiug. He had a vast fund 
| of entertaining aneedote, and his con- 
Versation was characterized by per- 
tinent and instruetive observations. 
In his domestic relatious, he was 
equally eminent as an affectionate 
husband, a good futher, and a warm. 
hearted and fuithful friend. His con- 
stant engagements prevented him from 
contributing t» the Edinburgh Exhi- 
bitions; but his works frequently 
graced the walls of the Royal Aca- 
demy at Somerset House. Mr Combe, 
the phrenologist, had a east taken from 
his head while in lite, and mentions, 
in oue of his works, that the organs 
of his cranium were well developed 
for his profession. In a note attach- 
ed to Mr David Mallock’s poem on 
“ The Immortality of the Soul,” that 
gentleman thus spe.ksofhim :—« The 
author wouid take this opportunity of 
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stating, that if he has been at all suc- 
cessful in depicting any of the bolder. 
features of nature, this he ina great 
measure owes to the conversation of 
lis respected friend William Douglas, 
Esq., Edinburgh, who was no less a 
true poet than an-eminent artist.’ 
Mr Douglas died at his house, Hart 
Street, Edinburgh, January 30, 1832. 
His eldest daughter, Miss Kamsay 
Douglas, inherits her father's genius 
and peculiar grace and delicacy of 
touch. She pursues the same profes- 
sion, and her miniatures are distin- 
guished for thesame truth and beauty 
which gained for her father the high 
reputation which he so loug enjoyed 
as an artist. 

DRUMMOND, GEoRGE, Provost of 
Edinburgh, the son of George Drum. 
mond of Newton, a branch of the 
noble family of Perth, was born June 
27, 1637. He received his education 
at Edinburgh, and was early distin- 
guished for his proficieuecy iu the 
science of caleulation. When only 
eighteen years of age he was employ- 
ed by the Committee of the Seots 
Parliament to give his assistance in 
arrauging the national »ceounts pre- 
vious to the Union ; and, in 1707, on 
the establishment of the Excise, he 
was appointed Accountant-General. 
Tn 1715, when the Earl of Mar raised 
the standard of rebellion, he was the 
first to give notice to Government of 
that nobleman’s proceedings, Col- 
lecting a company of volunteers, he 
joined the Royal forees, and foughtat 
Sheriffmuir, and despatehed to tlie 
magistrates of Edinburgh the earliest 
notice of Argyll’s victory, in a letter 
written on horseback on the field of 
battle. In the sane year he was pro- 
moted to aseat at the Board of Ex- 
cise, and, in April 1717, was appvinted 
one of the Commissioners of the 
Board of Customs. In 1725 he was 
elected Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
an office which he filled six times 
with uniform popularity and credit. 
In 1727 he was named one of the 
Commissioners and Trustees for Im- 
proving the Misheries aud Manufae- 
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tures of Scotland, and, in October 
1737, was created one of the Commis- 
sioncrs of Excise. To his publie 
spirit and patriotie zeal the city of 
Edinburgh is indebted for many of 
its improvements, Ie was the prin- 
eipal agent in the ereetion of the 
Royal Infirmary, and, by his exertions, 
a charter was procured in August 
1726, the foundation-stone being laid 
August 2, 1788. In 1745, upon the 
approaeh of the rebels, Mr Drum- 
mend again joined the army, and was 
present at the battle of Prestonpans. 
In September 1753, as Grand Master 
of the Freemasons in Scotland, he 
laid the fonndation of the Royal Ex- 
ehange. In 1755 he was appointed 
one of the Trustees on the Forfeited 
Estates, and elected a Manager of the 
Select Socicty for the Eneouragement 
of Arts and Sciences in Seotland. In 
October 1763, during his sixth Pro- 
vostship, he laid the foundation-stone 
of the North Bridge, which eonneets 
the New Town of Edinburgh with 
the Old. He died November 4, 1766, 
in the 80th year of his age, and was 
buried in the Canongate Chureh- 
Yard, beiug honoured with a public 
funeral. To Provost Drummond, 
Dr Robertson, the historian, owed 
his appointment as Principal of the 
University of Edinburgh, which was 
also indebted to him for the institu- 
tion of five new professorships. A 
few years after his death, a bust of 
hip, by Nollekens, was ereeted in 
their publie hall by the managers of 
the Royal Infirmary. His brother, 
Alexander, who was some time Bri- 
tish Consul at Aleppo, was the author 
of “ Travels through different Cities 
of Germany, Italy, Grecee, and seve- 
ral Parts of Asia, as far as the Banks 
of the Euphrates,” London, 1754. 
DRUMMOND, Rozert Hay, a dis- 
tinguished prelate, the second son of 
George Henry, seventh Earl of Kin- 
noul, by a daughter of Robert Har- 
ley, Earl of Oxford, was born Novem~- 
ber 10, 1711. After being educated 
at Westminster School, he was adinit- 


teda student of Christ Chureh, Ox- | 
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ford. On entering into holy orders, 


he was appointed, in 1737, Chaplain to 


the King. In 1739 he assumed the 


name of Drnmmond, as heir of entail 


of his great-grandfather, William, first 
Viscount of Strathallan. In 1743 he 


attended the King abroad, and preaeh- 


ed a thanksgiving sermon before him 


after the victory at Dettingen. After 


his return, he was installed Preben- 
dary of Westminster, and, in 1745, 
was admitted D.D. In 1748 he was 
made Bishop of St Asaph. In May 
1761 he was translated to Salisbury, 


and the same year preached the coro- 


nation sermon of George HI. ; soon 
after which he was enthroned Areh- 
bishop of York. He died Deeeinber 
10, 1776. Ile published six occasional 
sermons, whieh, with a Letter on 
Theological Study, were reprinted in 
one volume 8vo, 1803, with his Life 
prefixed by his son, the Rev. George 
Hay Drummond, Prebendary of York, 
the author of a volume of poems, who 
was drowned off Bideford while pro- 
ceeding from Devonshire to Scotland 
in 1807. 

DRUMMOND, Tromas, late Under- 
Seeretary for Ireland, and distinguish- 
ed for his mathematieal attainments, 
was a native of Scotland, and, when 


young, entered the army, in which he 


aequired the rank of eaptain. He first 
made himself known by the “ light” 
whieh bears his name, and whieh ob- 
tained for him a high scientific repu- 
tation. He became private Seere- 
tary to Lord Althorp, when Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer; and the sche- 
dules of the Reform Bill were based 
upon his ealeulations. He was after- 
wards appointed Under-Seeretary of 
State for Ireland; and, while holding 
that office, he died April 15, 1840. 
DRUMMOND, Witi14mM, of Haw- 
thornden, an elegant and ingenious 
poet, the son of Sir John Drummond 
of Hawthornden, was born there De- 
cember 13, 1585. He was educated at 
the University of Edinburgh, after 
which he spent four years at Bourges 
in Franec, studying the Civil Law. 
On his father’s death he returned to 
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Scotland in 1610, and retiring to his 
romantie seat of Ilawthornden, de- 
voted liimself to the perusal of the 
ancient elassies and the eultivation ot 
poetry. A dangerous illness fostered a 
melaneholy and devout turn of mind, 


teuderness and delieaey. An edition 
of his poems was printed in 1656, 8v0 ; 
another edition appeared at London 
in 1791, and the inost recent is tbat 
with his Life by Peter Cunningham, 
London, 1833, 12mo. An edition of his 
whole works was published at Edin- 
burgh in 1711, folio, under the super- 
intendence of Ruddiman. 
DRUMMOND, Wittiam Aner- 
netuy, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh, 
was descended from the family of 
Abernethy of Saltoun, in Banffshire, 
and on his marriage with the heiress | 
of Hawthornden, in the couuty of 
Edinburgh, he assumed the name of 
Drummond in addition to his own. 
Ife at first studied inedicine, but was 
subsequently, for many years, mini- 
ster of an Episeopalian chapel in Edin- 
burgh. Having paid his respeets to 
Prinee Charles Edward, when he held 
his Court at Holyroodhouse, he was 
afterwards exposed to mueh annoy- 
ance and danger on that account, and 
was even glad to avail himself of his 
medieal degree, and wear for some 
years the usnal professional eostume 
of the Edinburgh physieians of that 
period. He was conseerated Bishop 
of Brechin at Petcrhead, September 
26,1787, and a few months afterwards, 
was elected to the See of Edinburgh, 
in which eharge he continued till 
1805, when, on the Union of the two 
classes of Episeopalians, he resigned 
iu favour ot Dr Sandford. We re- 
tuined, however, his pastoral eonnee- 
tion with the clergy in the diocese ot 
Glasgow till his death, which tool 
place August 27, 1809. THe wrote se- 
veral smal] traets, and was a good 
deal engaged in theologieal coutro- 
versy both with Protestants aud Ro- 


” 


Cypress Groye,” in prose, containing 
refleetions upon death, and “ Flowers 
of Zion, or Spiritual Poems,” publish- 
ed at Edinburgh in 1616. The death 
of a young lady, a daughter to Cun 
ninghame of Barnes, to whom he was 
about to be married, rendered his 
home irksome to him, and, to divert 
his thoughts from: brooding on his 
loss, he again proceeded to the Con- 
tinent, where he remained for eight 
years, residing chiefly at Paris and 
Rome. During his travels he made 
a eollectiou of the best aneient and: 
tmaodern books, whieh, on his return, 
he presented to the College of Edin- 
burgh, The political and religious 
dissensions of the times indueed him 
to retire to the seat of his brother-in- 
law, Sir John Seot of Scotstarvet, du. 
ring his stay with whom he wrote his 
“ History of the Five Jameses, Kings 
of Scotland,” a highly monarchieal 
work, which was not published till af- 
ter his death. In his 45th year he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Logan, grand-daughter 
of Sir Robert Logan of Restalrig, by 
whom he had several children. He 
died Deeember 4, 1649, in his 64th year, 
his death being said to have been 
hastened by grief for the untimely 
fate of CharlesI. Among his intimate 
friends and correspondents were, tbe 
Earlof Stirling, Michael Drayton, and 
Ben Jonson, the latter of whom 
walked all the way to Mawthorndeu 
to pay him a visit, in the winter of 
1618-19. Besides his History, he wrote | man Catholies, 

several political tracts, all strongly in DRUMMOND, Sir Winuram, a 
favour of royalty. It is principally | learned scholar and antiquary, be- 
a3 a poet, however, that Drummond longed to a distinguished tamily set- 
is now remembered. His poems, | tled at Logie-Almond, where he pos- 
though occasionally tinged with the sesscd an estate. Ilo was a Member 
eoneeits of the Italian School, possess | of Parliament, a Privy Couucillor, and 
a harmony and sweetness unequalled |a Fellow of the Royal Societies of 
by any poct of his time; his Sonnets| London and Edinburgh; and at one 


are particularly distinguished for period filled the offiee of Envoy Ex- 
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traordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary from Great Britain to tho King 


of the Two Sicilies. In 1794 ho pnb- 
lished his first work, “ A Review 
of tho Governments of Sparta and 
Athens;’’ and in 1798 he brought ont 
a translation of the Satires of Persius. 
In 1801, while on au embassy at Con- 
stmitinople, he was invested with the 
Turkish order of the Crescent, his 
title to which was confirmed by royal 
licence in the Lundon Gazette, Sep- 
tember 8, 1803. He died at Rome 
March 29, 1828. Besides the works 
abovo mentioned, he was the anthor 
of ‘“ Academical Questions,” 1805; 
“ Herculanensia, or archeological 
Dissertations, containing a Manu- 
script found among the Ruins of Her- 
culaneuiu,” 1810, dto; “ Au Essay on 
a Punic Inscription found in the Isle 
of Multa,” 1811, 4to; “ Odin, a Pocm,”’ 
1818; and “ Origines, or Remarks ou 
the Origin of several Empires, States, 
and Cities,” 1824, 2 vols. 8vo. He 
likowise wrote an unpublished trea- 
tise, entitled “ Acdipus Judaicus,” de- 
signed to show that some of the nar- 
ratives in the Old Testament are 
merely allegorical, which involyed him 
in a controversy with the Rey. Dr 
George D’Oyley. 

DRYSDALE, Jony, D.D., an emi- 
nent preacher, third son of the Rey. 
John Drysdale, of Kirkaldy, was horn 
in that town April 29, 1718, and re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education 
at the parish school. In 1732he re- 
moved to the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he studied divinity, and, 
in 1740, was licensed to preach. In 
1748, by the interest of the Earl of 
Hopetoun, he was presented by the 
Crown to the liviug of Kirkliston, 
and, in 1763, was translated to Lady 
Yester’s Church, Edinburgh. In 1765 
the degree of D. D. was conferred on 
him by the Uniyersity of Aberdeen; 
and the following year he was trans- 
lated to the collegiate charge of the 
Tron Church. He was afterwards 
appointed one of his Majesty’s Chap- 
lains for Scotland. ' In 1773 and 1784 
he was elected Modcrator of the Ge. 
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neral Assembly. «At the meeting of 
that body iu May 1788, he was chosen 
Principal Clerk of Assembly, but was 
unable, from declining health, to per- 
form the dutics. We dicd June 16, 
1788. After his death two volumes 
of his Sermons were published by his 
son-in-law, Professor Dalzell. 

DUFF, King of Scotland, succeed- 
ed Indulph in 961. After a short 
reign of about four years, he was slain 
or driven into exilo, 

DUNBAR, Dr James, author of 
“J2ssays on the History of Mankind 
in Rude and Uncultivated Ages,” pub- 
lished in 1780, was Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in King’s College, Aber- 
deen, where he died, May 28, 1798. 

DUNBAR, Wittiam, styled by 
Pinkerton the chief of the ancient 
Seotisl: poets, is supposed to have 
been born in East Lothian, about 1465. 
In his youth he appears to have been 
a travelling uoviciate of the order of 
St Francis, as we learn from his poem, 
“Yow Dunbar was desyred to be ane 
Fricr ;"’ in which eapacity he visited 
every flourishing town of the kng- 
lish dominions, and crossing the sea 
at Dover, instructed the inhabitants 
of Picardy, lle returned to Scotland 
about, or shortly after, 1490, when, at- 
taching himself to the Court of James 
IV., he received asmall pension from 
that Monarch; ou whose marriage 
with Margaret of England, Dunbar 
commemorated the auspicious event | 
in a poem of surpassing beauty, en- 
titled “ The Thistle and the Rose.” 
He afterwards addressed several 
poems to the Qneen. Some of his 
compositions wero printed in his life- 
time by Chepman and Millar so early 
as 1508. Among his principal poems 
may be mentioned “ The Golden 
Targe,’ a moral allegorical piece, the 
design of which is to show the mas- 
tery of love over reason; “ The Twa 
Marriet Weinenaud the Wedo,”’ which 
contains much humorous sentiment 
and many sareastie reficctions on the 
female scx; and “ A Dance,” repre- | 
senting pictures illustrative of the 
seven deadly sins. He is also sup- 
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sitely humorous tale, entitled “ The 
Freirs of Berwick,” which supplied 


the groundwork of Allan Ramsay’s 


well-known prem of “ The Monk and 


the Miller’s Wife.” In his “ Testament 
of Kennedy,” in compliance with a 
practice of some of the poets of that 


period, he interweaves Latin with 


Scotish verses in a very fantastic man- 


ner. Dunbar, disappointed in all his 
applications for a benefice, lived and 
died in poverty. His death is sup- 
posed to have taken place about 1536, 
An edition of his Poems, with a Life 
and Notes, was published by Mr Da- 
vid Laing of Edinburgh, in 1834. 

DUNCAN I., King of Scotland, 
“the gracious Duncan" of Shakspeare, 
succeeded his grandfather, Malcolm 
If. in 1033; but was assassinated in 
1039 at Bothgowanan, near Elgin, by 
Macbeth, whe seized the sceptre, 
which he held till 1054, when he was 
slain by Macduff. . 

DUNCAN IZ. a son of Malcolm 
Canmore, but illegitimate, was in 1072 
delivered to William the Conqueror, 
as a hostage for his father’s fidelity in 
maintaining peace with England. He 
received his education at the Norman 
Court, and having been knighted by 
the English monarch, was retained in 
his serviec. On the death of his fa- 
ther, with permission of William 
Rufus, he invaded Scotland in 1094, 
and, assisted by a band of English and 
Norman adventurers, expelled Donald 
Bane, and usurped the throne. After 
a short reign of little more than a 
year, he was assassinated, and Donald 
again became king. 

DUNCAN, Abas, Viscounr Dun- 
CAN, 2 distinguished naval command- 
er, was the second sonof Alexander 
Duncan, Esq. of Lundie, Forfarshire, 
and was born at Dundee, July 1, 1731, 
We entered the navy in 1747, obtained 
a lieutenancy in 1755, in which ca- 
pacity he was present inthe attack on 
the French settlement of Goree on 
the coast of Africa, was made Master 
and Commander in Septeinber 1759, 
and promoted, February 25, 1761, to 
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the rank of Post-Captain. In 1762 he 
was at the reduction of the Havan- 
nah; and, on January 16, 1780, while 
commanding the Monarch, 74, he 
shared in the victory gained by Ad- 
miral Rodney over the Spaniards, off 
Cape St Vincent, on which occasion 
his ship was the first in action. He 
was advanced to the rank of Rear-Ad- 
miral of the Blue in September 1787; 
in February 1793 became Vice-Ad- 
miral, and in the course of promotion, 
on June I, 1795, Admiral of the Blue. 
In April of the latter year he had 
been appointed Commander of the 
Fleet in the North Seas, when he 
hoisted his flag on board the Vener. 
able,74, After a tedious and harass. 
ing service of two years, occupied in 
watching the motions of the Dutch, 
in the harbour of the Texel, he had 
the mortification, in June 1797, to see 
the mutiny, which raged in the Chan- 
nel fleet, and at the Nore, extend to 
almost all the ships under his com- 
mand, and was in consequence obliged 
to leave his station and sail to Yar- 
mouth Roads; where he addressed 
his sailors in a short but manly and 
impressive speech, which had the ef- 
fect of causing them to return to their 
dnty. The Dutch fleet having ven- 
tured to sea, Admiral Duncan imme- 
diately sailed in pursuit of the enemy, 
and having come up with them off 
Camperdown, gained one of the most 
glorious victories in the annals of 
naval heroism, October 11, 1797. The 
Dutch admiral, the brave De Winter, 
was taken prisoner, and his own ship 
and nine other prizes became the pro- 
perty of the victors. Admiral Duncan 
arrived at the Nore on the 16th of Oc- 
tober ; and on the 17th he was raised 
to the Peerage, by the title of Vis- 
count Duncan of Camperdown and 
Baron of Lundie, to which estate he 
had succeeded on the death of his 
elder brother. Ife also received the 
thanks of Parliament and of the City 
of London, with a pension of 1.2000 
a-year to him and his two next heirs. 
Nis Lordship retained the command 
of the North Sea fleet till 1800, when 
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he retired into private life. In 1804 
he went to London, with the view of 
again offering his services against the 
cnemies of his country, when a stroke 
ofapoplexy, which seized him while 
attending at the Admiralty, obliged 
him to hasten down to his family in 
Scotland. Ie dicd at Kelso, on his 
way home, in August 1804. Ile mmar- 
ricd, in 1777, one of the daughters of 
Robert Duudas, Lord President of the 
Court of Session, and niece to Vis- 
count Melville, by whom he had se- 
yeral children. Ife was succceded by 
his eldest son, created, in 1831, Earl of 
Camperdown. A younger son, the 
Ifon, Sir Henry Duncan, C.B., K.C.H., 
a Post-Captain in the Royal Navy, and 
Naval Aide-de-Camp to the.King, dicd 
November 1, 1835, aged 49. 
DUNCAN, Anpbrew, scnior, M.D., 
an eminent physician, was born at St 
Andrews, October 17, 1744. After 
studying for the medical profession 
at the University of his native place, 
and at the College of Edinburgh, in 
the ycar 1768 ho went a voyage to 
China, as surgeon to the Non. East 
India Company's Ship Asia. In Oc- 
tober 1769 he reccived the diploma 
of M.D. from the University of St 
Andrews, and in the following May 
was admitted a licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh, 
During the sessions of 1774 and 1775 
he delivered lectures on the Theory 
of Medicine in the University of Edin- 
burgh, in the room of Dr Drummond, 
and also illustrated the cases of poor 
paticnts labouring under chronic dis- 
eases, by giviug clinical lectures. Jn 
June 1776, on Dr James Gregory be- 
ing appointed Professor of the Theory 
of Medicine at Edinburgh, Dr Duncan 
announced his iutention of continuing 
his lectures independent of the Uni- 
yersity, which he did for a period of 
fourtecn years. ‘By his exertions, a 
public Dispensary was, in 1776, erect- 
ed in Richmond Street, on the south 
side of Edinburgh, in the hall of which 
| his portrait is placed. Iu 1773 he 
commenced the publication of a pe- 
riodival work, cntiticd “ Medical and 
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Philosophical Commentaries,” which 
continued till 1795, when it had reach- 
ed 20 volumes. Ile afterwards con- 
tinued the work till 1804, under the 
title of “ Annals of Medicine,”’ after 
which it was conducted by his son, 
under the name of the “ Edinburgh 
Medieal and Surgical Journal." Ju 
1790 Dr Duncan was elected President 
of the College of Physicians in Edin- 
burgh, and shortly after Professor of 
the Institutions of Medicine in that 
University. In 1792 he brought for- 
ward a plan for the erection of a Lu- 
natic Asylum in the ucighbourhood 
of Edinburgh; and a royal charter 
having been obtained in April 1807, a 
building was accordingly erected at 
Morningside. He was also the pro- 
jector of a scheme for the establish- 
nient of a Horticultural Society, and 
ofa public Experimental Garden, both 
of which objects were at last success- 
fully attnined. In 182] he was ap- 
pointed first Physician to the King for 
Scotland, Dr Duncan died July 5, 
1828, in the 84th year of hisage. He 
was the author of various valuable 
works in medical litcrature, and oc- 
casionally recreated his mind by in- 
dulging in little effusions in verse, 
He took a constant intercst in the 
proceedings of the Royal Medical So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, of which he was 
frequently elected President, and was 
a member of several Medical and Phi- 
losophical Societies both at home aud 
abroad. 

DUNCAN, Anprew, junior, M.D., 
son of the j:reccding, was born at 
Edinburgh, August 10, 1773, and com- 
menced the study of medieine in 1737. 
He received the degree of M.D. in 
1791, and after spending some time in 
London, he proceeded to Germany, 
and entered himself a student at the 
University of Gottingen. He next 
made the tour of Italy and the prin- 
cipal German cities, visiting the hos- 
pitals and medical institutions, and 
becoming acquainted with the most 
celebratcd men in the places through 
which he passed. When he returned 
to Edinburgh he became joint-editor 
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with his father of the “f Annals of 
Medicine,” and subsequettly revisited 
tbe Contiuent, when he resided nine 
months at Pisa and Florence. Onhis 
return he settled at Edinburgh as a 
medical practitioner; was elected a 


| Fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
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| rischal College of lis native city. 


i rischal College. 


cians, and soon after one of the Physi- 
cians of the Royal Dispensary, found- 
ed by bis father in 1776. 1n 1805 he 
became sole editor ofthe “ Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal.” His 
most valuable work, however, was the 
““ Edinburgb Dispensatory,’’ publisb- 
ed in 1803, and early thereafter trans- 


lated into German, French, and other | 


languages. By his exertions, the Chair 
of Medical Jurisprudence was insti- 
tuted in the University of Edinburgh 
in 1807, and be bimself was appointed 
the first Professor. He was sbortly 
afterwards elected Secretary and Li- 
brarian to the Uuiversity; in 1819 was 
appointed Joint-Professor with his 
father of the Theory of Medicine; and 
in !821 be beeame Professor of Materia 
Medicaand Pharmacy; distinguisbing 
himself throughont by his uuwearied 
devotedness to the duties of his Chair, 
and his unquenchable zeal in the in- 


' vestigation of science. He died May 
13, 1832. 
DUNCAN, Wittiam, a learned 


writer, was born at Aberdeen in 1717, 
and received his education at the Ma- 
In 
1737 he took his degree of M.A. He 
was originally destined for the Church, 
but not liking the clerical profession, 
he removed to London, where he de- 
voted himself to literature. le wrote 
The Elements of Logic” for Duds- 
ley’s Preceptor, which was afterwards 
printed in a separate form in 1752, in 
which year he was appointed Regins 
Professor of Philosophy in the Ma- 
Tle was also the au- 
thor of a faithful and elegant version 
of “‘ Cxesar's Commentaries,” render- 
ed still more valuable by a learned 
preliminary discourse on the art of 
war among the ancients. We like- 
wise translated those *‘ Select Orations 
of Cicero” which occur in tle com- 
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mou Dauphin edition, accompanied 
with judicions explanatory notes. He 
died in 1760. 

DUNDAS, Sm Davin, a distin- 
guished British General, the son of a 
respectable merehant in Edinburgh, 
a scion of the family of Dundas of 
Dundas, was born in that city in 1735. 
He was first intended for the medical 
profession, but iu 1752 entered the 
army under the auspices of his uncle, 
General David Watson, being appoiut- 
ed to the Quarter-Master- General's 
department. In January 1756 he re- 
ceived his commission as Lieutenant 
in the Engineers, and in 1759 was ap- 
pointed to a troop in the first Ligbt 
Dragoons, raised by Colonel Elliott, 
afterwards Lord Heathfield, with 
whom le served iu Germany. In 1762 
he accompanied that illustrious com- 
mander as his aid-de-camp, in the ex- 
pedition sent out against the Spanish 
settlements in the West Indies, and 
was present at the reductiou of the 
Island of Cuba. He became Major of 
tbe 15th Dragoons, May 28, 1770, and 
subsequently Licuteuant-Colonel of 
the 15th DragoonGuards. In Febru- 
ary 1781 he was promoted to the rank 
of Colonel, at which time he held the 
appointment of Adjutant-Genecral. 
Shortly after the peace of 1783, Fre- 
derick the Great having ordered a 
grand review of the Prussian army on 
the plains of Potsdam, Colonel Dun- 
das obtained permission to be present 
on the occasion; when be laid the 
foundation of his system of military 
taetics, which was publisbed in 1788, 
under the title of “ Prineiples of Mili- 
tary Movements, chiefly applicable to 
Infantry.” This work was dedicated 
to George III., who directed it to be 
arranged and adopted for the use of 
the army in June 1792. Mesoou after 
planned the “ Rules and Regulations 
for tlie Cavalry,’’ which also became a 
standard work regarding tlie disci- 
pline of the army. 1n 1790 he was 
promoted to the rank of Major-Gene- 
ral, and in the autumn of 1793 he coni- 
mauded a body of troops at Toulon. | 
He distinguished himself in the bril- | 
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Nant action of the 10th of May 1791 at 
Tournay ; and in the snececding dis- 
astrous retreat through Holland he 
bore an active part. With the re- 
mains of the British army under his 
conunand, he returned to England in 
the end of April 1795. In 1797 Geue- 
ral Dundas was noininated Quarter- 
Master General, and served with great 
distinction in the subsequent expedi- 
tion to Holland under the Duke of 
York. In 1501 he was appointed Ga- 
vernor of Clielsea Hospital, aud June 
Ist of that year was installed a Knight 
of the Order of the Bath. On the 
temporary resignation of the Duke of 
York in March 1809, he was created 
Commander-in-Chict, which sitnation 
he held two yeurs. About the same 


time he becanic a member of the 
Privy Council, and Colonel of the 
} 95th regiment. He died February 18, 
1820. 

DUNDAS, Henry, Viscount MEL- 
VILLE, an eminent statesinan, son of 
Robert Dundas of Arniston, Lord 


President of the Court of Session, and 
Anne, daugliter of Sir Robert Gordon 
of Invergordon, Bart., was born in 
1741. lle studied at the University of 
Edinburgh, and in 1763 was admitted 
a Member of the Faculty of Advocates. 
In 1773 he was appointed Solicitor- 
General, and in 1774 was returned to 
Parliament as Member for the County 
of Edinburgh, for which he sat till 
1787, when he was elcctcd for the City, 
and remained its representative till 
1802. In 1775 he became Lord Advo- 
cate, and in 1777 Joint Keeper of the 
Signet for Scotland, In 1782 he was 
appointed Treasurer of the Navy, and 
sworn a Member of the Privy Coun- 
cil; but the coalition formed betwcen 
Lord North and Mr Fox having, in 
the course of a few months, forced 
Mr Pitt toresign, Mr Dundas also re- 
tired from oftice.. Onthe downfall of 
the Coalition Administration, he re- 
snmed, under Mr Pitt, his office of 
Treasurer of the Navy; and from that 
period took a leading part in all the 
measures of the Pitt administration, 


On the passing of the act for the Bet- 
| 
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ter Regulation of the Affairs of the 
East India Company, having, on all 
oceasions, displayed a thorough know- 
ledge of Indian matters, he was no- 
minuted President of the Board of 
Control. In 1791 he was appointed | 
Secretary of State for the Home De- | 
partment, an office which he filled 
with peculiar vigour and resolution, at 
acrisis when the democratiecal spirit 
diffused among the people, after the 
outbreak of the French Revolution, 
alarmed the friends of the Constitu- 
tion, and rendered energetic measures, 
on the part of Government, neccessary 
for the salvation of the Kinpire. The 
plans for the formation of the fenci- 
ble regiments, the supplementary mi- 
litia, the volunteer conrpanies, the 
provisional cavalry, and all that in- 
ternal military force, which was le- 
vied and maintained for the defence 
of the country against invasion or in- 
surrection, either originated with Mr 
Dimdas, or were promoted and or- 
ganised uuder his direction, 

Ou the accession of the Duke of 
Portland to office, Mr Dundas was, in 
1794, appointed Secretary at War, 
which he held till 1801, when ho re- 
signed along with Mr Pitt. In 1802 
the Addington administration rsised 
him to the Peerage by the titles of 
Viscount Melville and Baron Dunira, 
In 1804, on Mr Pitt's return to power, 
Lord Melville succeeded Lord St Vin- 
cent as First Lord of the Admii- 
ralty. While Treasurer of the Navy, 
he had, in 1785, introduced a bill for 
the regulation of the money voted 
for the uaval department, prohibit- 
ing the Treasurer from appropriat- 
ing any part of it to his own pri- 
vate use. By the Tenth Report of the 
Commissioners fur Naval Inquiry, in- 
stituted under the auspices of the 
Earl of St Vincent, it appeared that 
large sums of the public money, in 
the hands of the Treasurer of the 
Navy, had been employed in dircct 
contravention of the uct. The mat- 
ter was taken up very warmly by the 
opposition, and after keen debates in 
the House of Commons, certain reso- 
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lntions, moved by Mr Whitbread, for 
an impeachment against his Lordship, 
were carried, April 8, 1505, by the cast- 
ing vote of the Speaker. On the 10th 
Lord Melville resigned his offiee of 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and on 
the 6th ot May he was struek from 
the list of Privy Councillors by his 
Majesty. On the 26th of June Mr 
Whitbread, with several other mem- 
bers, appeared at the bar of the 
House of Lords, aud solemnly im- 
peached his Lordship of high crimes 
and misdemeanours. On July 9th he 
presented the articles of impeachment, 
the eharges being ten in number ; and 
on April 29, 1805, Lord Melville’s 
trial took place, before the House of 
Lords, at Westminster Hall, when the 
evidence adduced not directly impli- 
cating him in the alleged malversa- 
tion, but tending rather to involve 
his deputy, Mr Trotter, his Lordship 
was, by large majorities, deelared not 
guilty ou all the charges. On the 
fourth, which eoncerned a sum of 
L.10,000, stated to have been applied 
by his Lordship to his own individual 
use, the Lords were unanimous in 
their aequittal. He was immediately 
testored t) his place in the Privy 
Couneil, but did not thereafter hold 
any other publie situation. He died 
at Edinburgh, May 27, 1811. He was 
twiee married, first, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of David Rennie, Esq. of 
Melville Castle, by whom he had a 
son, who succeeded him in his titles 
and estates, and three daughters; and, 
secondly, in 1793, to Lady Jane Hope, 
sistcr to James Earl of Hopetoun, by 
whom he hadnoissue. In Edinburgh 
are two monuments to his memory, 
the one, a marble statue by Sir Francis 
Chantrey,jn the Outer-House of the 
Court of Session, and the other, a 
column surmounted by a statue in 
the centre of St Andrew's Square. 
DUNDAS, Sir James, of Arniston, 
for a short time onc of the Judges of 
the Court of Session, was the eldest 
son of Sir James Dundas of Arniston, 
Governor of Berwick in the reign of 
James VI. He was knighted by 
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Charles 1., and sat as one of the mem- 
bers for Mid-Lothian in the Seotish 
Parliament. Though distinguished 
for his loyalty, he disapproved of 
Laud’s attempt to introduee Epis- 
copacy into Seotland, and was one of 
those who subscribed the National 
Covenant. In 1662, although not pro- 
tessionally educated, he was appointed 
one of the Lords of Session, when he 
assumed the title of Lord Arniston; 
but, refusing to sigu the test required 
by Government, declaring all leagues 
and eovenants unlawful, he was de- 
prived of his seat on the bench, and 
retired to Arniston, where he died in 
1679. 

DUNDAS, Rosert, of Arniston, 
also a Judge of the Court of Session, 
eldest son of the preeeding, by Marion, 
danghter of Lord Boyd, was educated 
for the law ; and, in 1689, was elevated 
to the Beneh, when, like his father, he 
took his seat as Lord Arniston. He 
died in 1727. 

DUNDAS, Rosert, of Arniston, 
Lord Presideut of the Court of Ses- 
sion, son of the preceding, by Mar- 
garct, daughter of Robert Sinelair of 
Stevenston, was born December 9, 
1685, He passed Advocate in 1709, 
and, in 1717, was appointed Solicitor- 
General for Seotland. In 1720 he be- 
eame Lord Advocate, and in 1722 was 
elected Member of Parliament for the 
county of Edinburgh. In 1725, when 
Sir Robert Walpole and the Duke of 
Argyll came into power, he resigned 
the Lord Advyoeate’s gown, and re- 
sumed his station as an ordinary 
pleader; but was soon eleeted Dean ot 
the Faeulty of Advocates. In 1728 he 
had the opportunity of displaying his 
argumentative powers to the greatest 
advantage, in his defence of Mr Car- 
negie of Finhaven, who was indicted 
before the High Court of Justiciary 
for the murder of the Ear] of Strath- 
more. Ata eonvivial mecting in the 
country, where the company had drank 
to excess, Carnegic having received 
the most abusive language from Lyon 
of Bridgeton, drew his sword, and, 


staggering forward to make a pass at 
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him, unfortunately killed the Earl of 
Strathmore, who had interpused be. 
tween him and his antagonist with 
the view of separating them. In this 
memorable trial, Mr Dundas had not 
only the merit of obtaining a verdict 
of not guilty for his client, and there- 
by saving the life of the prisoner, bnt 
of estuhlishing, according to ancient 
practise, the power of a jury, whieh 
at that time was questicned in Scot- 
land, of returning a general verdiet 
on the guilt or innoceuce of the per- 
son accused, and not merely of de- 
termining whether the facts in the 
indictment were proved or not. In 
1737 Mr Dundas was raised to the 
Bench, when he took the title of Lord 
Arniston ; and in 1748 he succeeded 
Mr Duncan Forbes of Culloden as 
Lord President of the Court of Ses- 
sion. Ie died August 26, 1753. 
DUNDAS, Ronert, of Arniston, 
second Lord President of the Court 
of Session of that name and family, 
the eldest son of the preceding, and 


half brother of Henry Viscount Mel- 


ville, was born July 18,1715. He re- 
ecived the earlier part of his educa- 
tion under a domestie tutor, and af- 
terwards pursned the usual conrse of 
academieal studies in the University 
of Edinburgh. Ju the end of 1733 
he went to the University of Utreeht 
to study the Roman law ; and, having 
visited Paris and several of the towns 
of France and the Netherlands, he 
returned to Scotland in 1737. In the 
following year he was admitted Ad- 
vocate, when he early affurded proof 
that he inherited, to the fullest extent, 
the peculiar genins and abilities of his 
family, In September 1742,attbeageof 
29, he was appointed Solicitor-General 
for Scotland. In 1746, onaehange of 
‘ministry, he was obliged to resign his 
office, when lhe was elected Dean of 
the Faculty of Advocates. In the be- 
ginning of 1754he was chosen Member 
of Parliament for the county of Edin- 
burgh, and in the fullowing summer 
beeame Lord Advocate. On June 14, 
1760, he was appointed Lord President 
of the Court of Session, a situation 
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which ie filled, for twenty-seven years, 
with eonsuinmate wisdorn and ability, 
and the highest rectitude. He died, 
after a short illness, December 13, 
1787, in the 75th year of hisage. Pre- 
sident Dundas, like his futher, was 
twice married, first, to llenrietta, 
daughter of Sir Jamcs Carmichact 
Baillie of Lamington, Burt., and, se- 
condly, in September 1756, to Jane, 
daugbter of William Grant of Pres- 
tongrange, onc of the Lords of Ses- 
sion. By his first marriage he had four 
danghters, and by his second four sons 
and two daugters. 

DUNDAS, Ronert, of Arniston, 
Lord Chief Baron of the Court of 
Execbequer in Seotland, eldest son of 
the preceding, by his second wife, was 
born June 6, 1758, and admitted Ad- 
vocate in 1779. At an early age he 
succecded Sir Ilay Campbell as So- 
lcitor-Gencral, and in 1789, when only 
31, was appointed Lord Advoeate, 
Though he jilled that responsible 
office at a period of great political ex- 
citeinent, and was the public prose- 
cutor in the trials of Muir of Hunters- 
hill, Skirving, and Palmer, in 1793, for 
sedition, from his moderation and ur- 
banity, he cujoyed, during the twelve 
years that he held the situation, a 
high degree of popularity. In 1801, 
on the resignation of Chief Baron 
Montgomery, Mr Dundas was ap- 
pointed his suecessor, and sat as Chief 
Baron of Exehequer uutil within a 
short period of his death, which took 
place at Arniston, June 17, 1819. He 
was suceeeded by the late Sir Samuel 
Shepherd. 

DUNLOP, Wittiam, Principal of 
the University of Glasgow, the son of 
Mr Alexander Dunlop, minister of 
Paisley, was efucated for the church | 
at that University, and beeame tutor in 
the family of William Lord Cochrane. 
He seems to have becn lieensed about 
1679; but the tronbles in Seotland at 
that period caused him to emigrate to 
Carolinain North America, where he 
continued till the Revolution restored 
to their country many good and able 
men, who had till then lived in volun- 
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tary exile. In 1690 he was presented to 
the parish ot Ochiltree, but did not 
remain there long, as, in November of 
that year, he was appointed, by King 
William, Principal of Glasgow Uui- 
versity. In 1694 he was a 1uember of | 
the deputation sent hy the Church ot | 
Scotland with the twofuld object of | 
congratulating the King on his return 
from the Continent, and of negotiat- 
ing with his Majesty concerning the 
interests of the Church. In 1699 he 
obtained, as Commissioner for the Five 
Scotish Universities, x yearly grant of 
L.120 sterling, of which L.300 was be- 
stowed upon Glasgow College, As the 
| King’s Historiographer for Scotland, 
he had a pension of L.40 a-year. He 
_died March 1700. Wodrow highly 
eulogizes him for his singular piety, 
public spirit, universal knowledge, 
and general usefulness. He had mar- 
ried, while young, his cousin Sarah, 
! sister of Principal Carstairs, who ac- 
companied him to America, and by 
; whom he had two sons; Alexander, 


' born in Carolina in 1684, appointed, 
| in 1720, Professor of Greek in the 

University of Glasgow, and died in 
' 1742; and Wiliiam, the subject of the 


| succeeding notice. Alexander, the 
i eldest son, whose system of teaching 
the Greek langnage was considered 
superior to that of any of his con- 
temporaries, published, in 1736, a 
Greek Grammar, which has gone 
throngh several editions, and which 
is still so highly estecmed as to be the 
one chiefly used in the Scotish Uni- 
versities. 
DUNLOP, Wittiam, a pious, learn- 
: ed, and eloquent divine, youngest son 
| of the preceding, was born at Glas- 
gow in 1692, and received his educa- 
| tion at the University of that city. In 
1712 he took the degree of M.A., and 
afterwards speut two years at the 
University of Utrecht, with the inten- 
tion of studying the law, but was dis- 
snaded from that design by Mr 
Wishart, then Principal of the Col. 
lege of Edinburgh, by whose interest 
he was appointed Regius Professor of 
Divinity and Church History in ae | 
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burgh University. He acquired great 
honour both as a preacher and a pro- 
fessor, but his career of usefulness 
was destined to be short. He died 
October 29, 1720, at the early age of 
twenty-eight. His works are—Col- 
lections of Confessions of Faith, Cute- 
chisms, Directories, Books of Disci- 
plne, &c. of Public Authority in the 
Church of Scotland, 2 vols., Edin- 
burgh, 1719-1722; the preface to the 
above, which explains and vindicates 
the uscs and ends of Confessions, was 
afterwards reprinted separately ; and 
Sermons and Lectures, in 2 yols. 
12mo, Glasgow, 1746. 

DUNS, Jony, commonly called 
Duns, Scotts, an eminent scholastic 
divine and theological disputant, was 
born, according to some writers, in 
1264, or, as others say, ten years tlicre- 
after. He is supposed to have been a 
native of Dunse in Berwickshire, but 
some English authors contend that 
his birth-place was Dunstance, near 
Alnwick, in Northumberland. When 
a boy, two Franciscan friars, while 
begging for their monastery, came to 
his father's house, and, finding him to 
be a youth of extraordinary capacity, 
prevailed on him to accompany them 
to Newcastle, where they persuaded 
him to enter their fraternity. From 
thence he was sent to Mertou College, 
Oxford, and, becoming celebrated for 
his skill in scholastic theology, civil 
law, logic, and mathematics, he was, 
in 1301, appointed Professor of Divi- 
nity, when, itis said, the fame of his 
learning and eloquence attracted 
scholars from all purts to his lectures. 
In 1304 he was sent by the General of 
the Franciscan Order to Paris, where 
he was honoured with the degrees 
first of Bachelor, and then of Doctor 
in Divinity. At a meeting of the 
monks of his Order at Toulouse, in 
1207, he was created Regent, and, about 
the same time, he was placed at the 
head of the theological schools at 
Paris. ere he is affirmed to have 
first propounded his favourite doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin Mary, and having, in a 
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public disputation, refuted two hun- 
dred ohjcetions urged against it by 
some divines, he acquired the name 
of “the most Subtle Doctor." No- 
thing, however, could be more barren 
and useless than the chimerical ab- 
stractions and metaphysical refine- 
ments which obtained for him this 
title. He was at first a follower of 
Thomas Aquinas, but, differing with 
him on the subject of the cflicacy of 
divine grace, he formed a distinct sect, 
called the Scotists, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Thomists. In 1308 he was 
sent to Cologne by the head of his 
Order ; and, not long after his arrival 
there, he was cut off hy apoplexy, No- 
vember 8 of that year, in the forty- 
fourth, or, according to some writers, 
in the thirty-fourth, year of his agc; 
and, it is stated, was buried before he 
was actually dead, as was discovered 
by an cxamination of his grave. Ile 
was the author of a vast number of 
works, which were collected by Lucas 
Wadding, in 12 vols. fo io, and pub- 
lished, with his Life, at Lyons, in 1639 ; 
but which have long since been con- 
signed to hopeless oblivion. 
DURHAM, James, a distinguished 
minister of the Church of Scotland, 
eldest son of Jolm Durham, Esq. of 
Easter Powric, now called Wedder- 
burn, in Forfarshire, and descended 
from the ancient family of Grange 
Durham, was born about 1622. He 
was educated at the University of St 
Andrews, which he left without tak- 
ing a degree, having then no design of 
following auy of the learned profes- 
sions. He married, early in life, a 
daughter of the Laird of Duntarvie 
and lived for some time on his estate 
as a country gentleman; but being 
with his lady on a visit to hismother- 
in-law at the Queensferry, he was in- 
duced to hear a sermon preached by 
Mr Ephraim Meivine, and became 
deeply impressed with religious feel- 
ings. In the Civil Wars he served as 
a captain, but was so much affected by 
two remarkable deliverances which 
he had in an action with tbe English, 
that, encouraged by the celebrated 
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Mr David Dickson, he determined to 
devote himself to the ministry, and 
accordingly studied divinity under 
Mr Dickson at the University of Glas- 
gow. In 1647 he was licensed to 
preach by the Preshytery of Irvine; 
and, in Noyember of that year, he was 
ordained niinister of the Blackfriars’ 
Church, Glasgow, where he became 
one of the most popular preachers of 
his time. In 1650, on Mr Dickson be- 
coming Professor of Divinity at Edin- 
burgh, Mr Durham was chosen to suc- 
ceed him at Glasgow; but before he 
was admitted to the Chair, the General 
Assembly appointed him Chaplain to 
Charles II., a situation which he held 
till after the King’s defeat at Worces- 
ter. In 1651, when Cromwell and his 
army were at Glasgow, the Protcctor, 
we are told, came unexpectedly ona 
Sunday afternoon to the Outer High 
Church, while Mr Durham was 
preaching, and the latter, availing him- 
self of the opportunity, upbraided the 
usurper to his face for haying invaded 
the country. Next day Cromwell 
sent for him, and told him he thought 
he had been a wiser man than tomed- 
dle with public affuirs in his sermons. 
Mr Durham answered, that it was not 
his common practice, but that he 
judged it both wisdom aud prudence 
to speak his mind on the oceasion, see- 
ing that he had the opportunity of 
doing it in his own hearing. Crom- 
well dismissed him with a caution, 
but met with so many similarinstances 
of reproof from the Glasgow clergy, 
that he deemed it expedient not to 
adopt any more scvere course against 
any of them. On the death of Mr 
Robert Ramsay in the same year, Mr 
Durham succeeded him as minister 
of the Inner High Church, having for 
his colleague Mr Jolin Carstairs, his 
brother-iu-law by his second marriage, 
he having murried the widow of the 
famous Zachary Boyd. His incessant 
labours and severe study brought on 
a premature decay of his constitution, 
and, after some months’ confinement, — 
he died June 25, 1658, at the early age 
of 36. He was the author of “ A Com- 
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mentary ou the Revelations ;"” “ Scr- 
uions ou the 53d of Isaiah,’ and ‘‘ On 
the Song of Solomon;” “ A Treatise 
on Seandal,”’ an edition of which, with 
a Memoir, appeared at Glasgow in 
1740; “An Exposition of the Book of 
Job,” and one “of the Song of Solo- 
mou,’ with some single sermons and 
pious tracts, which, like most of his 
works, were published posthumously, 
and have been oftcn reprinted. 

DURHAM, James, of Largo, eoun- 
ty of Fife, a distinguished General, 
was born January {4, 1754, He served 
in the army no less than seveuty 
years, having entered as a cornet iu 
the 2d Dragoon Guards, June 22, 1769. 
On the lst of Septeniber 1794 he rc- 
eeived the brevet of Major ; and, hay- 
ing raised the Fifeshire Feneibles, he 
was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of 
that corps, October 23, 1794. From 
March 1+04 to December 1808, he act- 
ed as Brigadier and Major-General in 
Ireland. He received the rank of 
Major-General April 25, 1808; and, iu 
Deeembcr, was placed on the staff in 
Seotland. He attained the rank of 
Lieutenant-General in 1813, and that 
of General in 1830. He died Feb- 
ruary 6, 1810. He was twiee married, 
but having no issue, was succeeded 
in his estates by his brother, William 
Durham, Esq. 

DURY, or DURIE, Jouy, in Latin 
Dor£vs, a learned divine of the seven- 
tcenth eentury, was born aud edu- 
cated in Seotland, and was for some 
time minister of Dalmeny. In 1624 
he went to Oxford for the sake of the 
puolic library, but being zealously 
bent on effecting a union between the 
Lutherans and Calvinists, he publish- 
ed his plan in 1634, and obtained the 
approbation and recommendation of 
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Laud, Arehbishop of Cauterbury, of 
the Bishops of Kilmore and Exeter, 
and otbers. The same year he ap- 
peared at a famous assembly of the 
evangelical churches in Germany, at 
Frankfort, and afterwards negotiated 
with the divines of Swedeu and Den- 
mark, In 1641 we find him in London 
as onc of the members of the Assem- 
bly of Divines, and he was also one of 
the preachers before the Long Parlia- 
ment. He afterwards quitted the 
Presbyterian party, and joined that of 
the Iudependents. ‘Travelling into 
Germany for the advaneement of his 
seheme, he obtained from the diyines 
of Utrecht an authentic testimony of 
their good intentions, which he an- 
nexed to a Latin work, published in 
1662 at Amsterdam, undcr the title of 
“Johannis Durzei Irenieorum Trac- 
tatuum Prodromus,’ &e. The dis- 
couragements he encountcred in en- 
deavouring to serve the ehurch by the 
plan he had hitherto advoeated, in- 
duced him to have reeourse to ano- 
ther expedient of a still more imprae- 
ticable nature, namely, by attempting 
to re-unite all sects of Christians by 
means of “ A New Explication of the 
Apocalypse,” which he published at 
Frankfort in 1674. At this time he 
resided in Hessc, where the Prineess 
Hedwig Sophia, then Regent of that 
eountry, had assigued hin: a free house 
and well-furnished table, with free 
postage for bisletters, The time ofhis 
death is unknown, but is supposed to 
have beeu about 1675. THe was the 
author of a great many publieations, 
relating principally to his two graud 
sehemes for bringing about an aecom- 
modatiou and union between the Pro- 
testant ehurehes. 
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EDMONSTONR, Ronent, an artist 
of eonsiderable eminence, was born 
in Kelso in 1794, and, when a boy, was 
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bound apprentiee to a watchmaker ; 
but his strong love for painting caus- 
ed him to devote his whule ener 
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to art, tho study of which he pur- 
sued amidst many difficulties. His 
first productions were brought out 
at Edinburgh, wbere they attracted 
much attention, and procured for him 
the patronage of Baron Hume and 
other gentlemen, who afterwards ho- 
noured him with their friendship. He 
was induced by his success to settle 
in London, where he speedily attained 
au honourable reputation. Ie after- 
wards resided for some years at Rome, 
Naples, Florenec, and Venice, apd at 
all these cities proseented his studies 
with an assidnity which materially 
affected his hexlth. Among the paint- 
ings which he finished at Rome is the 
picture of the ‘‘ Ceremony of Kissing 
tho Chains of St Peter," which was 
exhibited at tho British Gallery in 
1833, and soon obtained a purchaser. 

* While at Rome, ho had a severe at- 
tack of fever, which obliged him to 
relinquish painting for a considerable 
timo. Ile returned to London at the 
close of 1832, and, with his usual zeal, 
recommenced his professional la 
bours; but in consequence of his 

" health beeoming seriously injured by 
bis unremitting application, he retired 
to Kelso for the benefit of his native 
air, and died there September 21, 1834. 
He excelled in works of imagination, 
which he preferred to portraits, and 
was fond of introducing children into 
his pictures, generally with tbe hap- 
piest effect. 

ELDER, W1ttiam, an eminent en- 
graver ofthe seveutecenth eentury, was 
a native of Scotlaud, and exeelled 
principally in heads. He engraved 
a print of himself in a fur eap, and 
another ina wig. Among his works 
are heads of Pythagoras, Dr Mayern, 
John Ray, Dr Morton, Arehbbishop 
Sanerott, George Parker, Chartes 
Snell, writing-master, Admiral Rus- 
sell, and Judge Pollexfen. His best 
work was a plate of Ben Jonson. He 
died about 1698. 

ELLIOT, GroncE AvGUSTUS, Lorp 
Huaruriecp, tbe gallant defender of 
Gibraltar, ninth and youngest son of 


Sir Gilbert Elliot of Stobs, in Rox- 
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burghshire, was born there in 1718. 
He was educated at home by a private 
tutor, and afterwards sent to the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, where he made 
great progress in classical learning. 
After attending the French Military 
School of La Fere, in Picardy, he 
served for some time as a volunteer 
in the Prussian army. We returned 
home in 1735, and became a volunteer 
in the 23d regiment of foot, but, in 
1736, he joined the Engineer Corps at 
Woolwieh, where he continued till be 
was made Adjutant of tbe Seeond 
Troop of Ilorse Grenadiers. In May 
1743 ho went with his regiment to 
Germany, and was wounded at the 
battle of Dettingen. Inthis regiment 
he suceessively purchased the com- 
missions of captain, major, and licu- 
tenaut-colonel, when he resigned his 
commission as an engineer, and was 
soon after appointed aid-de-camp to 
George Il. In 1759 ho quitted the 
Second Regiment of Horse Guards, 
being selected to raise, form, and dis- 
eipline, the First Regiment of Light 
llorse, called after him Elhot’s. He 
subsequently served, with the rank of 


muy, from whence he was recalled, 
and was employed as seeond in com- 
mand in the memorable expedition 
At the peace 
the King conferred on his regiment 
the title of Royals, when it became the 
5th, or King’s Royal Regiment of 
Light Dragoons. In 1775 General 
Eliot was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Forees in Ireland, from 
whence, at his own request, he was 
soon reealled, and sent to Gibraltar as 
Governor of that important fortress, 
whieh he defended with consummate 
skill during three years of constant in- 
vestment by the combined forees of 
Franee and Spain, destroying all their 
advanees by pouring red hot shell 
upon tbeir batteries. George Il. 
sent him the Order of the Bath, whieh 
was preseuted to him on the spot 
where he had most exposed himself 
to the fire of the enemy. After the 
conclusion of peaee he returned “| 
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England, and, June 14, 1787, was creat- 
ed Lord Heathfield, Barou Gibraltar. 
In 1790 he was obliged to visit the 
baths of Aix-la-Chapelle for his health, 
and, when preparing to proceed to 
Gibraltar, died of a secoud stroke of 
palsy, on the 6th of July of that year. 
He was one of the most abstemious 
men of his age. His diet consisted 
only of vegetables aud water, and he 
never allowed himself more than four 
hours sleep at a time. He married 
Anne, daughter of Sir Francis Drake, 
by wbom he hada son, Francis Au- 
gustus, who succeeded to the title. 
ELLIOT, Sir Gi.Bert, of Minto, 
third Baronet of the family, author of 
the beautiful pastoral song, begin- 
ning, ‘“ My sheep I neglected, I broke 
my sheep- hook,” belonged to a young- 
er branch of the Elliots of Stobs. He 
was the eldest son of Sir Gilbert Elliot 
of Minto, second Baronet, Lord Jus- 
tice-Clerk, who, it is said, was the first 
who, about 1725, introduced the Ger. 
mau flute into Scotland. His father, 
the first Baronet, also a Lord of Ses- 
sion under tbe title of Lord Minto, 
from an estate which he had purchased 
in Roxburghshire, was subsequently 
2ppointed Lord Justice-Clerk, and 
ereated a Baronet of Nova Scotia in 
1700. Sir Gilbert, the third Baronet, 
'was a man of considerable political 
and literary abilities, and filled seve- 
ral high official situations. In 1763 
he was Treasurer of the Navy. Tbree 
years afterwards he succeeded his fa- 
ther in the title and estates; and sub- 
sequently obtained the reversion of 
the offiee of Keeper of the Signet in 
Seotland, Wediedinl777. His Phi- 
losophical Correspondence with David 
Hume is quoted with commendation 
by Dugald Stewart, in his “ Philoso- 
phy of the Human Mind,” and in his 
“Dissertation’’ prefixed to the seventh 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, 

ELLIOT MURRAY KYNYN- 
MOND, GiLnert, first Karl of Minto, 
a distinguished statesman, eldest son 
of the preceding, by Mrs Agnes Mur- 
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in Forfarshire, and of Kynynmoud in 
Fifeshire, was born April 23, 1751, 
After receiving part of his education 
at a school in England, in 1768 he was 
sent to Christ Church, Oxford. He 
subsequently entered at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and was in due time called to the Bar. 
He afterwards visited the Continent, 
and on his return was, in 1774, elected 
M.P. for Morpeth. At first he sup- 
ported the Adminis‘ration, but to- 
wards the close of the American war, 
he joiued himself to the Opposition, 
and was twice proposed by his party 
as Speaker, and was both times de- 
feated by the ministerial candidate, 
In January 1777 he had married Anna 
Maria, eldest daughter of Sir George 
Amyand, Bart., and soon after le sue- 
ceeded his father as Baronet. At the 
breaking out of the French Revolu- 
tion, he and many of his friends be- 
came the supporters of Government. 
In July 1793 he was created by the 
University of Oxford Doctor of Civil 
Laws. The same year he actedasa 
Commissioner for the protection of 
the Royalists of Toulon, in France. 
The people of Corsica having sought 
to place themselves under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain, Sir Gilbert 
Elliot was appointed Governor of that 
Island, and in the eud of September 
1793 was sworn in a member of the 
Privy Council. arly in 1794 the 
principal strongholds of Corsica were 
surrendered by the French to the 
British arms; the King accepted the 
Sovereignty of the Islaud; and on 
June 19, 1794, Sir Gilbert, as Viceroy, 
presided in a General Conyentiou of 
Corsican Deputies, at which a code 
of laws, modelled on the constitution 
of Great Britaiu, was adopted. The 
French had still a strong party in the 
Island, who, encouraged by the suc- 
cesses of the French arinies in Italy, 
at last rose inarms against the British 
authority. The insurrection at Bastia, 
the capital of the [sland, was suppress- 
ed in June 1796; but the French party 
gradually acquiring strength, while 
sickness and diversity of opinion ren- 


ray Kynyumond, heiress of Melgund! dered the situation of the British very 
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precarious, it was resolved, in Sep- 
tember following, to abaudon the 
Island. Sir Gilbert returned to Eng- 
land early in 1797, and, in the snbse- 
quent October, was raised to the Peer- 
age as Baron Minto, with the speeial 
distinetion aecorded him of bearing 
with his family arms in ehief the 
arms of Corsica. In July 1799 his 
Lordship was appointed Envoy Ex- 
trnordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Vienna, where he remained 
till the end of 1801. Oa the brief oe- 
cupation of ottiee by the Whigs in 
1806, he was appointed President of 
the Board of Control. He was soon 
after nominated Governor General of 
India, and embarked for Bengal in 
February 1807. Under his adinini- 
stration many highly important aeqni- 
sitions were niade by the British 
arms. He nccompanied in person the 
sueeessful expedition against Java in 
1811. For his services in India he 
received the thanks of Parliament, 
and in February 1813 was created Harl 
of Minto, and Viseonnt Melgund. He 
returned to England in May 1814, and 
died, June 21, at Stevenage, on his way 
to Scotland. He was sueceeded by 
his eldest son, Gilbert, the present 
Earl. 

ELLIOTT, Sin Jony, Bart., an 
eminent physician, was bornat Peebles, 
some time in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Je was of ob- 
seure parentage, but received a good 
education, having beeome well ac- 
quainted with Latin aud Greek. He 
was first employed in the shop of an 
apothecary in the Haymarket, Lon- 
don, whom he quitted to go to sea as 

| surgeon of a privateer. Being for- 
tunate in obtaining prize-money, he 
procured a diploma, and settled in the 
metropolis asa physician. Aided by 
the friendship and patronage of Sir 
William Dnngan, he soon became one 
of the most popular medical practi- 
tioners in London; his fees amount- 
ed to little less than L.5000 a year; 
and by the influenee of Lord Sack- 
ville and Madame Sehwellenberg, he 
was, in July 1778, created a Baronet. 
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He was appointed Physician to the | 
Prince of Wales, became intimate 
with persons of rank, and was the 
associate of the first literary charae- 
ters of the metropolis, among whom 
he was eelebrated for his bospitality. 
lle died November 7, 1786, at brocket 
Hall, Hertfordshire, from the rupture 
of one of the larger vessels, and was 
buried at llatfield. He was the an- 


thor of “ An Account of the Mineral 


Waters of Great Britain and Ireland,” 


and other popular works relative to 
medical seienee. 


He also edited the 
works of Dr Jol Fothergill. Dying 
unmarried, the Baronetey beeame ex- 
tinct nt his death, 

ELPHINSTON, Artur, sixth and 
last Lord Balmerino, was born in 1688, 
He had the command of a coinpany of 
foot in Lord Shannon's regiment in 
the reign of Queen Anne; but at the 
aecession of George I. resigned his 
commission, and joined the Earl of 
Mar, under whom he fought at Sheriff- 
muir. After that engagement, he 
escaped out of Seotland, and entered 
into the French service, in which he 
continued till the death of his brother 
Alexander in 1733. His father, anxious 
to have him settled at home, obtained 
for him a free pardon from Govern- 
ment, of whieh he sent notiee to his 
son, then residing at Berne in Swit- 
zerland. He thereupon, having ob- 
tained the Pretender’s permission, re- 
turned home, after au exile of nearly 
twenty years, and was joyfully re- 
ceived hy his aged father. When the 
young Chevalier arrived in Scotland 
in 1744, Mr Arthur Elphinston was 
one of the first who repaired to his 
standard, when he was appointed Co- 
lonel and Captain of the second troop 
of Life Guards attending his person. 
He was at Carlisle when it surrender- 
ed to the Highlanders, marehed with 
them as far as Derby, from wheuee he 
accompanied them in their retreat to 
Scotland, and was present, with the 
corps de reserve, at the battle of Fal- 
kirk. He sueceeded his brother as 
Lord Balmerino, January 5, 1746, and 
a few weeks thereafter was taken pri- 








, Soner at the decisivo battle of Cullo- 
den. Being conducted to London, 
he was committed to the Tower, and 
brought to trial in Westminster Hall, 


July 29, 1746, along with the Earls of 


Kilmarnock and Cromarty, both of 
whom pleaded guilty. Lord Balme- 
riuo, pleading not guilty, was remand- 
ed to the Tower, aud brought back 
next day, when he was found guilty 
of high treason; and, on August 1, 
senteuce of death was passed upon the 
| two Earls and his Lordship. The 
Earl of Cromarty obtained a pardon, 
but the other two suffered decapita- 
tion on Tower Hill, August 18, 1746 
Lord Balmerino’s behaviour at his 
execution was marked with unusual 
| firmness and intrepidity. His last 
| words were—“ Oh, Lord! reward my 
friends, forgive my enernies, bless 
King James, and receive my soul!’ 
He had no issue by his wife Margaret, 
daughter of Captain Chalmers, who 
| 
; 


died at Restalrig, August 24, 1765; 


and at his death the male-line of this 
brancli of the Elphinston family be- 
came extinct. 

ELPUINSTON, Witttam, an emi- 
nent prelate and statesman, and found- 
er of King’s College, Old Aberdeen, 
descended from the Counts of Hel- 
phinstein in Germany, was born at 
Glasgow in 1431, or, as some writers 
say, 1437. He received his education 
at the then newly-ereeted University 
of his native city, and obtained the 
degree of M. A. in the twentieth year 
of his age. Waving applied himself 
to the study of theology, he became, 
at the age of twenty-five, rector of the 
parish of Kirkmichael, where he re- 
mained four years, and then went to 
Paris, to study the civil and canon 
Jaw. Three years thereafter, he was 
appointed Professor of Law, first at 
Paris, and afterwards at Orleans, and 
eontinucd in Franec till 1471, when he 
returned home at the carnest request 
of his friends, particularly of Dishop 
Muirhead, who made him parson of 
Glasgow, and official of his diocese. 

j On the death of his patron, Muirhead, 
; in the end of 1473, he was appointed 
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official of Lothian by the Archbishop 
of St Andrews, and admitted a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council. He was 
afterwards sent, with the Earl of 
Buchan and the Bishop of Dunkeld, 
ona political mission to the King ‘of 
France, and on his return in 1479 was 
made Archdeacon of Argyle, and soon 
after Bishopof Ross. In 1484 he was 
translated to the see of Aberdeen, 
and the same year was oue of the 
Commissioners from Scotland to treat 
of a truce with England, and a mar- 
riage between the son of James III. 
and the Lady Anne, nieee of Richard 
Ili. On the accessiou of Henry VII. 
he was again sent to London, with 
other ambassadors, to arrange the 
terms of a truce, which was accord- 
ingly concluded for three years, July 
3, 1486. Inthe disputes which took 
place between King James and his 
nobles, Bishop Elphinston mediated 
between them onthe part of the King. 
Iu February 1488 he was constituted 
Lord High Chancellor of the king- 
dom, a post which he enjoyed till 
James’ death in the followiug June, 
when he retired to his diocese. In 
October of the same year he was pre- 
sent at the Parliament held at Edin- 
burgh, and assisted at the coronation 
of the young King. He was subse- 
quently sent to Germany as ambassa- 
dor to the Emperor Maximilian, on a 
proposition of marriage betwixt his 
youthful sovereign and Margaret, the 
Emperor’s daughter, who, however, 
was united to the Prinee of Spaiu be- 
fore his arrival in Vienna. On his 
return homeward, he eoneluded a 
treaty of peace between the States of 
Holland and Scotland. In1492he was 
made Lord Privy Seal. In 1494 he 
obtained a Bull from Pope Alexander 
VI. for founding a University at Aber- 
deen, and built the King’s College in 
Old Aberdcen in 1500, Besides the 
ereetion and cndowment of this Col- 
lege, Bishop Elphinston left largo 
sums of money to build and uphold 
the bridge acrossthe Dee. After tho 
death of James 1V, on the fatal field 
of [odden, the venerable Bishop 
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quitted his diocese, and, anxious to 
assist with his advice in restoring 
peaee to his distracted country, pro-. 
ceeded to Edinburgh to attend Par- 
liament. But the fatigne of the jour- 
ney exhausted his strength, and he 
died a week after his arrival in the 
capital, October 25, 1514. 

Bishop Elphinston wrote the Lives 
of Seotish Saints, whieh are now lost. 
In the College of Old Aberdeen are 
several large folio yolnines of his com- 
pilations on the Canou Law. He also 
wrote the Ilistory of Seotland, from 
its remotest antiquity to his own time, 
whieh is preserved among the Fair- 
fax inanuseripts in the Lodleiau Li- 
brary. 

ELPHINSTONE, Georer Krirn, 
Viscount Kriru,adistingnished uaval 
eommander, fourth son of Charles, 
tenth Lord Elphinstone, was born in 
1747, and entered the navy early in 
life. In 1773 he was premoted to the 
rank of cominander, and in 1775 made 
post-eaptaiu. Ju the same year he 
was retnrned member of Parliament 
for Dumbartonshire, in whiel: couuty 
his family possessed considerable pro- 
perty. Dnring the Ameriean war, 
Captain Elphinstone served with great 
eredit at the attaek on Mud Island 
and Charlestown, and in 1778 eom- 
manded the Berwick, 74, in the aetion 
off Brest. In 1782 he was again on 
the American station, when he eap- 
tured ].’Aigle, « French frigate of 40 
guns aud 6) men. In Augnst 1793 
he assisted Rear-Admiral Goodall in 
the rednetion of Toulon, and received 
the Red Riband of the Bath as are- 
ward for his services. In 1795 he was 
made Viee- Admiral, in whieh year he 
eommanded the fleet destined for the 
eaptnre of the Cape of Good Hope; 
in the object of which expedition he 
not only sneeecded, bunt compelled 
the Duteh, who advanced to the relief 
of the eolony, to surrender at disere- 
tion, without firing a gun. On this 
oeeasion, he was rewarded with an 
Irish Barony, by the title of Baron 
Keith, of Stonehayen-Marischal, Mareh 
7,1797. His serviecs on other occa- 
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sious were highly important and me- 
ritorious, and his gallant exertions in 
the Fondroyant on the coast of Egypt 
during the campaign of 1801, which 
year he was promoted to the rank of 
Admiral of the Blue, cansed luis ele- 
vation to the Peerage of the United 
Kingdom in 1803, by the title of Baron 
Keith of Banheath, in the connty of 
Dunbarton, In 1814 he was created 
a Viscount. Lord Keith dicd in the 
spring of 1823, and was sueeeeded by 
his only danghter, Margaret Mercer, 
married to the Count de Flahanit, in 
France. 

ELPHINSTONE, James, a miscel- 
laneous writer, the son of an Episeo- 
palian elergyman of Edinburgh, was 
born in that city, Deeember 6, 1721. 
Ife was edneated at the High School 
uid University of Edinburgh, on leav- 
ing whieh he was, in his 17th year, 


appointed tutor to Lord Blantyre. | 


When ofage, he accompanied Thomas 
Carte, the historian, afterwards Secre- 
tary to Bishop Atterbury, in a tour 
throngh Ifolland and the Netherlands, 
and at Paris acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the French langnage. 
On his return home he became pri- 
vate tutor to the son of Mr Moray of 
Abereairney. 
tended an edition of the Rambler, 
published at Edinburgh, with English 
translations ofthe mottoes, whieh were 
approved of by Dr Johnson, who be- 
eame the friend and eorrespondent of 
the author. In 1751 he married Miss 
Gordon, nieee of General Gordon of 
Auehintool, and in 1753, removing to 
London, established an Academy, first 
at Brompton, and afterwards at Ken- 
sington, In the year last mentioned 
he published a poctical translation of 
the younger Raeine’s poem of “ Reli- 
gion,” and in 1763 he brought out 
“Education,” a poem, neither of which 
works displayed talent above medio- 
crity. An English grammar, whieh 
he eomposed for the nse of his scho- 
lars, and afterwards enlarged and 
published in 2 yols. 12mo, was the 
most useful of his works, and received 
the approbation of Mr Walker, author 
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In 1750 he superin- ° 
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of the “ Pronouncing Dictionary.’ 
In 1776 he retired from his school, 
and, losing his wife, in 1778 he visited 
Scotland, and delivered a course of 
lectures on the Euglisb language at 
Edinburgh aud Glasgow. In 1782 ap- 
peared his trauslation of Martial, in 
one volume 4to, which showed a total 
want of judgment, and was received 
with ridicule. In 1786 he published 
“ Propriety ascertaincd in her Pic- 
ture,” 2 vols. 4to, in which he en- 
deavourcd to establish a new mode of 
orthography, by spelling all words as 
they are pronounced, a project which 
he still farther explained and recom- 
mended in his “ English Orthography 
Epitomized,” and “ Propriety’s Pocket 
Dictionary.’ Iu 179! he brought out, 
in 6 vols. 4to, a Selection of his Letters 
to his Friends, with their Answers, 


) entirely spelt in the new way; the 


readiug of which was so difficult and 
tiresome that tbe work found few 
purehasers. Mr Elphinstone mar- 


i ried, a second time, a niece of Bishop 
+ Falconer, and died at Hammersmith, 


October 8, 1809. His sister was the 
wife of Mr William Strahan, the cele- 
brated printer, who, at his death, left 
him a small annuity. 

ERIGENA, Jouy, Scorvs, a cele- 
brated scholar and metaphysician, was 
born about the begiuuing of the ninth 
century. Some authors contend that 
he was a native of Irclaud, and others 
of Ergene, on the borders of Wales; 
but the received opinion is, that his 
birtb-place was in Ayrshire. Ani- 
mated by an uncommon desire for 
learning, at a period when it was not 
to be obtained in his own country, he 


| travelled, when very young, to Athens, 


wherc he spent some years studying 
the Greek, Chaldaic, and Arabic lan- 
guages, and became well versed in 
logic and philosophy. Me was atter- 
wards invited to the court of France 
by Charles the Bald, who, on account 


; of his wisdom and Icarning, treated 


him with great femiharity, calling him 

his master; and cncouraged himin the 

production of several works of scho- 

lastic divinity, which gave great of- 
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fence to the church hy his bold no. 
tions on the subjects of predestiua- 
tion and trausubstantiation. A Trea- 
tise on the Eucharist, which he wrote 
in answer to a book by Paschasius 
Radbcrtus, a Benedictine monk, who 
first introduced tho false doctrine of 
trausubstantiation, was two centuries 
later, that is, in 1059, condemned by 
the Council of Rome to be burnt. 
Having, at the desire of the French 
King, translated from the Greek into 
Latin certaiu theological works at- 
trihuted to Dionysius the Areopagite, 
the supposed first Christian preacher 
in France, Erigena was visited with 
the displeasure of the Roman Pontiff, 
Nicholas I., who, in a threatening let- | 
ter to Charles, pcremptorily ordered 
him to be sent to Rome. In prefer- 
ence, however, to delivering him up 





to Papal vengeance, tbat enlightened 
Monarch connived at his escape into 
England, where, according to Cave 
and Tauner, he was gladly received by 
Alfved the Great, who, at that time 
engagcd in compiling a code of laws | 
and furthering the introduction of 
lcarning into his kingdom, placed him 
at the head of the establishment re- 
cently founded by him at Oxford, then 
called the “ King’s Hall,” and now 
Brazen-nose College. Here he lec- 





tured for three years on muthematics, 
logic, and astronomy; but disputes 
arising among the gownsmen, he re- 
linquished his professorship, and re- 
tircd to the Ahbey of Malmesbury,. 
where he opened a school. Tradition 
States that the harshness and sevcrity 
of his discipline causcd his scholars 
to stab him to death with the iron 
stiles or bodkins then used in writ- 
ing, an cvent which is variously said 
to have occurred in the years 874, 884, 
and 886. It is, however, asserted, with 
moro probability, that tho jealousy 
of the monks, rather than the insub- 
ordination of his pupils, was the real 
causc of his death. Some writers are 
of opinion that the English historians 
havo confounded John Scotus Eri- 
gena with another John Scot, Abbot 
of Ethelingay, who taught at Oxford. 
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In proof of this latter supposition, 
Mackenzie, in his Scotish Writers, 
qnotes a letter from Anastasius, the 
librarian to Charles the Bald, written 
in 875, which speaks of Erigena as 
then dead. Dr Ienry, in his Ilistory 
of Great Britain, thinks it probable 
that he dicd in France. A treatise 
written by him with great acuteness 
and metaphysical subtility, “De Di- 
visione Naturze," was published at 
Oxford, in folio, by Dr Thomas Gale 
in 1681. Of this singnlay work, Mr 
Turner, in his Iistory of the Anglo- 
Saxons, gives an interesting account. 
Evigena is said to have been as celc- 
brated for his wit as for his learning. 
A great number of works are attri- 
buted to him, only six of which have 
been printed. 

ERSKINK, Davip, Lorp Dun, an 
eminent lawyer, was born at Dun, in 
Forfarshire, in 1670. From the Uni- 


versity of St Andrews he removed to 
that of Paris, and having completed 
the study of general jurisprudence, 


he returned to Scotland, and was, in 
1696, admitted Advocate Ile was the 
staunch friend of the non-jurant I!pis- 
copal clergy, and in the last Seotish 
Parliament zealously opposed the 
Union. In 171] he was appointed one 
of the Judges of the Court of Session, 
and in 1713 onc of the Lords of Jus. 
ticiary. In 1750 his age and infirmi- 
ties induced him to retire from the 
bench. Ju 1754 he published a small 
volume of moral and political “ Ad- 
vices,” which bears his name. He 
died in 1755, aged 85. By his wife, 
Margaret Riddel, of the family of Rid- 
del of Haining, he left a son and a 
danghter. 

ERSKINE, Davin Srewarrt, 
eleventh Earl of Buchan, Lord Car- 
dross, a nobleman distinguished for 
lus patronage of literature, was born 
June 1, 1742, He was educated in the 
University of Glasgow, where he ap- 
plied himself ardently to study, and 
also devoted some time to the arts of 
designing, ctchiug, and engraving, in 
the academy of Robert Foulis the 
printer. An etching by him of the 
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Abbey of Icolmkill is inserted in the 
first volume of the Transactions of the 
Society of Scotish Antiquaries. On 
leaving college he entered the army, 
but uever rose higher than a lien- 
tenant. Je afterwards entered the 
diplomatic department under the ce- 
lebrated Lord Chatham, and in 1766 
was appointed Seerctary to the Bri- 
tish Embassy in Spain. 

On the death of his father in 1767, 
he succeeded to the Earldom, and, re- 
turning to Scotland, devoted the re- 
mainder of his life to the study of the 
history and antiqnities of his native 
country, Although the impaired for- 
tunes of his family led him to adopt’ 
a plan of the most rigid economy, he 
did not cease to patronise public 
works and institutions. Ile offered 
preiinums for competition between 
the stndents of the High School of 
Edinburgh and those of the Univer- 
sity of Aberdecu; and to his exer- 
tions the Society of Antiquarics at 
Edinburgh is indebted for its exist- 
ence, having originated by him on 
November 14, 1780. He was the friend 
and patron of Burns, the poet; Barry, 
tbe paiuter ; Pinkerton, the historian, 
and other men of talent. In 1791 he 
instituted an annual festival in com- 
memoration of Thomson, the anthor 
of the Seasons, at Ednam, in Rox- 
burghshire, the poet's native place. 
Lord Buchan died, at an advanced 
age, at his seat of Dryburgh Abbey, 
Berwickshire, in April 1829. He 
was an industrious contributor to 
“ The Bee,” “The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine,” and other publications; and, in 
1812, published at Edinburgh his 
* Anonymous and Fugitive Essays, 
collected from varions periodical 
works.’ His principal publications 
consist of a “ Specch intended to have 
been Spoken at the Meeting of the 
Peers of Scotland in 1780;"" “ An Ac- 
count of the Life, Writings, and In. 
veutious of Napier of Merchiston,” 
writteu in conjuction with Dr Walter 
Minto, 1787; and an “ Essay on the 
Lives and Writings of Fletcher of Sal- 
toun and the Poet Thomsou,” 1792. 
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ERSKINE, Exsenxezer, the founder 
of the Secession Chureh in Scotland, 
second son of the Rey. Meury Ers- 
kine, whose life is subsequently given, 
was born at the village of Dryburgh, 
Berwickshire, June 22, 1680. Some 
accounts say his birth-place was the 
prison of the Bass, but this is evi- 
dently erroneous. After passing 
through a regular course of study at 
tbe University of Edinburgh, where, 
in 1697, he took his degree of M.A., 
he beeame tutor and chaplain in tbe 
tamily of tbe Earl of Rothes. He was 
licensed to preach by the Presbytery 
of Kirkaldy in February 1703, and in 
the sueceeding September was ordain- 
ed Minister of Portmoak, Kinross- 
shire. Exemplary in the discharge 
of his ministerial duties, and devoted 
to his people, he soon beeame popular 
amongst them. In the various reli- 
gious coutests of the period he took 
an active part, particularly in the fa- 
mous Marrow Controversy, in which 
he came forward promineutly in de- 
fence of the doctrines, which had been 
condemned by the General Assembly, 
contained in the work entitled “The 
Marrow of Modern Divinity.” He 
revised and corrected the Representa- 
tion and Petition presented to the 
Assembly on the subject, May 11, 172, 
which was originally composed by Mr 
Boston; and drew up the original 
draught of the Answers to the Twelve 
Queries put to the Twelve Brethren; 
along with whom he was, for their 
participation in this mattcr, solemnly 
rebuked and admonished by the Mo- 
derator. In the eases, too, of Mr 
Simpson, Professor of Divinity at Glas- 
gow, and Mr Campbell, Professor of 
Church History at St Andrews, who, 
though both proved to have taught 
heretieal and unseriptural doctrines, 
were very leniently dealt with by the 
Asscinbly, as well as on the question 
of Patronage, he distinguished him- 
self by his opposition to the procecd- 
ings of the Clrurch Judieatories. 

In 1731 Mr Erskine aceepted of a 
eall to Stirling, and, in September of 
that ycar, was settled as one of the 
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ministers of that town. Having al- 
ways opposed Patronage, as contrary 
to the Standards of the Church, and 
as a violation of the Treaty of Union, 
he was oue of those who remoustrat- 
ed against the act of Assembly of 
1732 regarding vacant parishes. As 
Moderator of the Synod of Perth and 
Stirling, he opened their meeting at 
Perth, on October 10 of that year, 
with a sermon from Psalms exviii. 24, 
in which he expressed himself with 
great freedom against several recent 
acts of the Assembly, and particularly 
against the rigorous enforcement of 
the law of Patronage, and holdly as- 
serted and vindicated the right of the 
people to the election of their mini- 
ster. Several members of Synod im- 
mediately complained of the sermon, 
and, on the motion of Mr Mercer of 
Aberdalgie, a Committee was appoint- 
ed to report as to some “unbecoming 
and offensive expressions,’ alleged to 
have been used by the preacber on the 
oceasion. Having heard Mr Erskine 
in reply to the charges contained in 
the Report of the Committee, the Sy- 
nod, after a keen debate of three days, 
by a majority of not more than six, 
“found that he was censurable for 
some indecorous expressions in his 
sermon, tending to disquiet the peace 
of the Church,” and appointed him to 
be rebuked and admonished. From 
this decision twelve ministers and two 
elders dissented. Mr Erskiue, on his 
part, protested and appealed to the 
next Assembly. To his protest, 
Messrs William Wilson of Perth, Alex- 
ander Moncrieff of Abernethy, and 
James Fisher of Kinelaven, ministers, 
adhered. 

The Assembly, which mct in May 
1733, refused to hear the reasons of 
protest, but took up the cause as it 
stood between Mr Erskino and tho 
Synod; and, after hearing parties, 
“found the expressions vented by him, 
and eontained in the minutes of Sy- 
nod, and his answers thereto, to be 
offensive, and to tend to disturb tlic 
peaee and good order of the Church; 

;and therefore approved of the pro- 
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cecdings of the Synod, and appointed 
him to be rebuked and admonished 
by the Moderator at their bar, in order 
to terminate the process.” Against 
this deeision Mr Erskine lodged a 
protest, vindicating his elaim to the 
liberty of testifying agaiust the eor- 
ruptions and defeetions of the Chureh 
upon all proper oeceasions. To this 
elaim and protestation the three mi- 
nisters above namied adhered, and 
along with Mr erskine, withdrew from 
the court. On citation they appear- 
ed next day, when a eommittee was 
appointed to eonfer with them; but, 
adhering to their protest, the farther 
proceedings were remitted to the 
Commission, which met in the ensu- 
ing August, when Mr Erskine and the 
three ministers were suspended froin 
tbe exercise of their office, and cited 
to appear again before the Conimis- 
sion in November. At this meeting 
the four brethren were, by the east- 
ing vote of the Moderator, “ deposed 
from the offiee of the holy ministry.” 

In the subsequent December, the 
four ejected ininisters met together 
at the Bridge of Gairney, near Kin- 
ross, and after prayer and pious eou- 
ference, coustituted themselves into 
a Presbytery, and thus originated the 
Secession Chureh in Seotland. 

Tbe General Assembly of 1734, act- 
ing in a eoneiliatory spirit, rescinded 
several of the more obnoxious acts, 
and authorised the Synod of Perth to 
restore the four bretbren to eommu- 
niou and to their respeetive charges, 
whieh was done accordingly by the 
Synod, at its uext meeting, on the 2d 
July. The seceding ministers, how- 
ever, refused to aeeept the boon, and 
published their reasons for this re- 
fusal. On forming themselves into 
the “ Assoeiate Presbytery,’ they had 
published a “ Testimouy to the Doe. 
trine, Worship, and Discipline of the 
Chureh of Seotland.” In Deeember 
| 1736 they published a Second Testi- 

mony, in which they eondemned what 
| they considered the leading defections 

of both Church and State sinee 1650, 









In February 1737 Mr Ralph Erskine, 
| 
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minister of Dunfermline, brother to 
Ebenezer, and Mr Thomas Mair, mi- 
nister of Orwell, joined the Associate 
Presbytery, and soon after two other 
ministers also aceeded to it. 

In the Assembly of 1739 the eight 
brethren were eited to appear, when 
they gave in a paper ealled “* The De- 
elmature,’ in which they denied the 
Assembly’s authority over them, or 
any of their members, and declared 
tbat the ehureh judicatories “ were 
not lawful nor right constituted 
eourts of Jesus Christ.” In the As- 
sembly of 1740 they were all form- 
ally deposed from the offiee of the 
ministry. In that year, a meeting- 
house was built for Mr Erskine by 
his hearers at Stirling, where he eon- 
tinued to officiate to a very numer- 
ous congregation till his death. Be- 
ing chosen Professor of Divinity to 
the United Associate Synod, he held 
that office for a short time, and resign- 
edit ou account of his health in 1749. 
He died June 2, 1754, aged 74. He had 
been twiee married; first, in 1704, to 
Alison Turpie, daughter of a writer 
in Leven, by whom he had ten ebild- 
ren, and who died in 1720; and, se- 
eoudly, in 1724, to Mary, daughter of 
the Rev. James Webster, minister of 
the Tolbooth Chureb, Edinburgh, by 
whom also he had several children. 
Four volumes of his Sernions were 
printed at Glasgow in 1762, and a fifth | 
at Edinburgh in 1765. A new Seees- 
sion Church, now in course of eree- 
tion in South Portland Street, Glas- 
gow, is to bear the name of “ Erskine 
Chureb,” in memory of Ebenezer 
Erskine and his brother Ralph. The 
prineiples for which the fathers of the 
Seeession contended being now held 
by a majority in the national esta- 
blishment, several eongregations of 
Seeeders in Seotland, who have ad- 
hered to their original standards, have 
reeently returned into the bosom of 
the ehureh, 

ERSKINE, Wenry, third Lord 
Cardross, an eminent patriot, eldest 
son of David, second Lord Cardross, 
by his first wife Anne, fifth daughter 
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of Sir Thomas Hope, King’s Advocate, 
was born in 1650, and sueceeded to 
the title in 1671. Hehad been edu- 
eated by his father, one of the seven 
Seotish peers who protested against 
the delivering up of Charles I. to the 
English army at Neweastle in 1646, in 
the prineiples of eivil and religious 
liberty, and he early joined himself to 
the opposers of the Earl of Lauder- 
dale’s administration, in eonsequence 
of whieh he was exposed to much 
persecution. In 1674 he was fined 
L.5000 for the then serious offenee of 
his lady’s hearing divine worship per- 
formed in his own house by her own 
chaplain. Of this fine he paid L.1000, 
and after six months’ attendance at 
Court, in the vain endeavour to pro- 
cure aremission of the rest, he was, 


on August 5, 1675, imprisoned in the‘ 


Castle of Edinburgh, wherein he con- 
tinued for four years. In May of 
that year, while his Lordship was at 
Edinburgh, a party of soldiers went 
to his house of Cardross at midnight, 
and after using his lady with much 
rudeness and ineivility, fixed a garri- 
son there to his great loss. In 1677, 
his lady having had a child baptized 
by a non-eonforming minister, he was 
again fined in L.3000, although it was 
done without his knowledge, he being 
then in prison. In June 1679 the 
King’s forces, on their march to the 
west, went two miles out of their road, 
in order that they might quarter on 
his estates of Kirkhill and Uphall, in 
West Lothian. # 

On July 30,1679, Lord Cardross was 
released, on giving bond for the 
amount of his fine, and, early in 1680, 
he repaired to London, to lay before 
the King a narrative of the sufferings 
whieh hehad endured ; but the Scotish 
Privy Couneil, in a letter to his Ma- 


, gesty, aecused him of misrepresenta- 


tion, and he obtained no redress, His 
Lordship now resolved upon quitting 
his native country, and aeeordingly 
proceeded to North America, and es- 
tablished a plantation on Charles- 
town Neck, in South Carolina. In a 
few years he and the other colonists 
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were driveu from this settlement by 
the Spaniards, when his Lordship re- 
turned to Europe, and arriving at the 
Hague, attaehed himself to thefriends 
of liberty and the Protestant religion, 
then assembled in Holland. He ac- 
eompanied the Prinee of Orange to 
England in 1688; and having, in the 
following year, raised a regiment of 
dragoous for the publie serviee, he 
was of great use under General Mae- 
kay in subduing the opposition to the 
new government. In the parliameut 
of 1689 he’ obtained an act restoring 
him to his estates. He was also sworn 
a Privy Couneillor, and eonstituted 
General of the Mint. The sufferings, 
anxiety, and fatigue, however, to 
whieh he had been exposed, had im- 
paired his constitution, and he died at 
Edinburgh, May 21, 1693, in the 44th 
year of his age. 

ERSKINE, Henry, Rev., a divine 
of considerable emineuee, one of the 
younger of the thirty-three children 
of Ralph Erskine of Shielfield, in the 
Merse, deseended from the noble 
house of Mar, was born at Dryburgh, 
Berwiekshire, in 1624, He studied at 
the University of Ediuburgh, where 
he took the degree of M.A., and was 
soon after licensed to preach the gos- 
pel. In 1649 he was, by the English 
Preshyterions, ordained minister of 
Coruhill, in the eounty of Northum- 
berland, where he eontinued till he 
was ejected by the aet of Uniformity, 
August 24," 1662. He now removed | 
with his family to Dryburgh, where 
he appears to have resided for eigh- 
teen years, and where he oecasionally 
exereised his sacred offiee. In the 
severe persecution to which the Pres- 
byterians in Scotland were at that 
period subjeeted, this faithful mini- 
ster could not of eourse expeet to es- 
eape; and, areordingly, on Sabbath, 
April 23, 1682, a party of soldiers caine 
to his house, and, seizing him while 
worshipping God with his family, ear- 
ried him to Mclrose a prisoner. Next 
day he was released on bond for his 
appearauee when required, ond soon | 
after was summoned to appear before 
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the Conncil at Edinburgh, by wbom 
he was ordered to pay a fine of 5000 
merks, and to be kept prisoner in the 
Bass till the fine was paid; bnt, on 
petition, obtained a remission of his 
sentence ou condition of leaving tho 
kingdom. Oue accomnt states, but on 
questionable authority, that he took 
refuge in Holland, whenee the want 
ot the necessarics of lifo indnced bim 
to return to Scotland, when he was 
imprisoned in the Kass for nearly 
three years. [t is eertain that he 
resided for some time at Parkridge, 


hill, whenee he had becu ejected. On 
July 2, 1685, he was again apprehend. 
ed, and kept in prison till the 22d, 
when he was set at liberty, in torms 
of tho aet of Indemnity passed at the 


came minister of Whitsom, on the 


mained till after the Hevolntion, when 
he was appointed minister of Chirn- 
side, in the county of Berwiek. Ile 
dicd August 10, 1696, aged sixty-eight. 
He left several Latin manuseripts, 
among others, a Compend of Thco- 
logy, explauatory of some difficult 
passages of Scripture, uone of which 
were ever published. By his second 


Orkuey, a deseendant of Halcro, 
Prinee of Denmark, he was the father 
of Ebeuezer and Ralph Erskine, the 
founders of the Secession in Scotland. 

ERSKINE, the Hon. Henry, a dis- 
tinguished advocate and wit, third son 
of Henry David, tentb Earl of Bnehan, 
by Agnes, daughter of Sir James 
Stewart of Coltness, Bart., was boru 
at Edinburgb, November 1, 1746. It 
is highly honourable to the memory 
of his elder hrotber, David Stewart 
Erskine, eleventh Earl of Bnehan, that 
he not only voluntarily took upon 
himself the payment of his father’s 
debts, but was at the principal cbarge 
of tbe education both of Henry and 
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in Cumberland, and afterwards at 
Monilaws, about tivo miles from Corn- 










comimenceinent of the reign of James 
If. In September 1687, atter the tole- 
ration granted by King James’ procla- 
mation of indulgence, Mr Erskine he- 


Scots side of the Border, where he re- 


wife, Margaret Halcro, a native of 
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his younger brother, Thomas, Lord 
Erskine, who beeame Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain. After 
studying at the Universities of St An- 
drewa, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, Mr 
Erskine was in 1768 adinitteda Member 
of the Faculty of Advocates; and his 
transcendant talents and great legal 
knowledge, together with his quickness 
of perception, playfulness of fancy, and 
professional tuct, soon placed him at 
the head of the Scotish bar. In tbe 
General Assembly of the National 
Chureh, which has been well termed 
“the best theatre for deliberative elo- 
quence to be found in Seotland,” and 
an arena where Henry Dundas, Lord 
Melville, traincd himself fur the de- 
bates ot the Senate, Mr Erskine had 
opportnnities ot displaying his ora- 
torical powers to great advantage, and 
was ever listened to by that venerable 
body with tbe utmost defercnee and 
attention. 

At the bar his talents were as 
muelh at the service of the poor gra- 
tuitously as they were at the command 
of tbe rich, who conld amply remune- 
rate him for his excrtions. He was 
ever ready to rescue iunocence from 
persecution, and to vindicate tbo 
canse of the oppressed. So well, in- 
deed, was this generous trait in his 
charactcr known, that, when a poor 
man, in a remote district of the coun- 
try, was advised by his solicitor not to 
enter into a lawsuit with a wealtby 
neighbour, on account of the expenso 
in which it would involve him, he at 
once replied—* Ye dinna ken what ye 
say, Maister; tbere’s nac a puir man 
in Scotland need to want a friend, or 
fear an enemy, while Harry Erskine 
lives 1” 

My Erskine had early embraced | 
Whig principles, and, on the accession 
of the Roekingham ministry in 1783, 
lhe sueceeded Mr Dundas, atterwards 
Lord Melville, as Lord Advocate. But 
the new administration was soon 
broken up, when he resnmed his sta- 
tion at the bar. In 1786he was elect- 
ed Dean of the Faenlty of Advocates, 
whieh, however, he was not allowed 
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long to eoutinue, having been defeated 
in a subsequent election. 

On the return of the Liheral party 
to power in 1806, he once more be- 
came Lord Advocate, and was returu- 

’ ed memher for the Dumfries district 
, of hurghs, in the room of Major-Gene- 
ral Dalrymple. On the dissolution 
of the Whig administration soun after, 
he again lost his offiee and his seat in 
Parliament. In consequence of de- 
elining health, he retired, in 1812, from 
public life to his beautiful seat of 
} Ammondell, in West Lothian, where 
_ he died Octoher 8, 1817, in the 7Ist 
{{ year of his age. Iu early life he had 
cultivated a taste for poetry and music, 
and was throughout his long and dis. 
tinguished career celehrated for his 
Witticisms, He was twice married; 
first to Christina, only daughter of 
George Fullarton, Esq. Collector of 
Customs at Leith, by whom he had 
three danghters, and twosons, Henry, 
now Earl of Buehan, and George; 
and, seeondly, to Mrs Turnhull, for. 
) merly Miss Munro, hy whom hehad no 
issue. 
ERSKINE, Joun, of Dun, Knight, 
one of the principal promoters of the 
Reformation in Scotland, was horn 
about the year 1508, at the family seat 
of Dun, near Montrose. His father, 
who bore the same name, was a de- 
scendant of the Earls of Mar, and his 
mother was a daughter of the first 
Lord Ruthven. He studied at one of 
the foreign Universities, and has the 
merit of heing the first to encourage 
the acquisition of the Greek language 
: Scotland, having, in 1534, on his 
| 





3? 
return from ahroad, hrought with 


him a Frenchman eapable of teaching 
it, whom he estahlished in Montrose. 
Of that town the Laird of Dun was 
almost constantly chosen Provost. 
Having early hecome a convert to 
the Reformed doctrines, he was a 
zealous aud liberal encourager of the 
| Protestants, especially of thuse who 
were persecuted, to whom: his honse 
) of Dun was always a sanctuary, as he 
svas a man of too mueh power and in- 
fluenee for the Popish Bishops to in- 
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terfere with. In his endeavours, 
however, to promote the Reforma- 
tion, he did not neglect his other du- 
ties; and Buchanau informs us, that 
in the war with England, which com- 
menced iu Septemher 1547, some Eng- 
lish ships having landed ahout eighty 
men in the neighhourhood of Mou- 
trose, for the purposes of plunder, Er- 
skine of Dun collected a small foree 
trom the inhahitants of that town, and 
fell upon them with such fury, that 
not a third of them regained their 
ships. 

In 1555, on John Knox’s return 
from Geneva, Erskine, heing in Edin- 
burgh, was one of those who used to 
meet in private houses to hear him 
preach. It was at supper in the Laird 
of Dun’s honse, that all present there 


‘with Knox resolved, that, whatever 


might he the consequenee, they would 
wholly discontinue their attendance 
at Mass. On his invitation, the Re- 
former followed him to Dun, where, 
on this, as well as on a subscquent 
visit, he preached almost daily, and 
made many eonyverts, In 1557 Erskine 
of Dun suhscrihed the first Covenant, 
along with the Earls of Argyle and 
Gleneairn, and other noblemen and 
fentlemen, and thus bceame one of 
the Lords of the Congregation. 

In the Parlinameut whieh met De- 
cemher 14, 1557, he was appointed, 
under the title of ‘“‘ Jolin Erskine of 
Dun, Knight, and Provost of Mon- 
trose,” to go to the Court of Frauce, 
as one of the Commissioners, to wit- 
ness the young Queen Mary’s mar- 
riage with the Dauphin. On his re- 
turn, he found the Reformation mak- 
ing great progress in Seotland; and 
when the Protestants, eneouraged hy 
their inerease of uumbers, and the ac- 
cession of Queen Klizaheth to the 
English throne, petitioued the Queen 
Regent, more holdly than foruierly, to 
be allowed the free exercise of their 
religion, the Laird of Duu was oue of 
those who joined in the prayer, but 
heseeins to have used inilder langnage, 
and been more moderate in his de- 
inands than the others. Sofar, how- 
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ever, from granting the toleration re- 
quested, the Queen Regent issued a 
‘proclamation requiring the Protestant 
ministers to appear at Stirling on May 
10, 1559, to be tried ns hereties and 
schismaties. The Lords of the Con- 
gregation, and other favourers of the 
Reformation, seeing the danger to 
whieh their preachers were exposed, 
resolved to accompany and proteet 
them. Anxious to avoid bloodshed, 
Erskine of Dun left his party at Perth, 
and, with their consent, went forward 
to Stirling, to have a conference with 
the Queen, who aceeded tohis advice, 
and agreed that the ministers should 
not be tried. But while many of the 
people“dispersed on receiving this in- 
telligence, the barons and gentlemen, 
rightly distrusting the Regent's word, 
resolved to remaiu in arms till after 
the 10th of May. And well was it 
that they did so, for the Queen had 
no sooner made the proinise than she 
perfidiously broke it, and a civil war 
ensued, which lasted for some time, 
and ended at last, on the death of the 
, Queen Regent, June 10, 1560, in favour 
of the Protestants. 

The Laird of Dun, previous to that 
event, had relinquished his armour, 
and become a preacher, for which he 
was, froin his studies and disposition, 
peculiarly qualified. In the ensuing 
Parliament, he was nominated one of 
the five ministers who were appointed 
to act as ecclesiastical superintend- 
ents, the district allotted to him being 
the countics of Angus and Mearns. 
The superintendents were elected for 
life, and though their authority was 
somewhat similar to that of a Bishop, 
they were responsihle for their con- 
duct to the General Assembly; of 
which hody Mr Erskine was at least 
five times elected Moderator. His 
gentleness of disposition reeommend- 
ed him to Queen Mary, who, on being 
requested to hear some of the Pro- 
testant preachers, auswered, as Knox 
relates, “ That ahove all others she 
would gladly hear the Superintendent 
of Angus, Sir John Erskine, for he 
was a mild and sweet-natured man, 
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and of true honesty and upright- 
ness.” 

In 1569, by virtue of a special com- 
mission from the Assembly, he sus- 
pended from their offices, for their 
adherenee to Popery, the principal, 
sub-principal, and three regents or 
professors of King’s College, Aher- 
deen. Jn 1571 he showed his zeal for 
the liherties of the church, in a long 
letter which he wrote to his chief, the 
Regent Earl of Mar, large extracts 
from whieh will he found iu Calder- 
wood. In 1577 he assisted in com- 
piling the “ Seeond Book of Discei- 
pline.” We died March 21, 1591, in 
the 82d year of his age. Buchanau, 
Knox, Spottiswood, and others, unite 
in speaking highly of his learning, | 
piety, moderation, and great zeal for | 
the Protestant religion. 

ERSKINE, Jouy, eleventh Earl of 
Mar, or Marr, as it was originally spelt, 
eldest son of Charles, teuth Earl of 
the naine of Erskine, and Lady Mary 
Maule, daughter of the Earl of Pan- 
mure, was born at Alloa, in February 
1675. He sueceeded his father iu 1689, 
and, on coming to the title, found the 
fainily estates much involved. He 
tool: the oaths and his seat in Parlia- 
ment, September 8, 1696, was sworna 
Privy Councillor in April 1697, and 
had the commaud of a regimeut of 
foot bestowed upon him, being also 
invested with the order of the Thistle. 
Having entered upon public life under 
the auspices of the Duke of Queens- 
berry, he uniformly supported that 
nobleman’s measures, and was sup- 
posed to he zealously attached to the 
Protestant suceession. 

In the Parliament of 1705, Lord Mar 
brought forward an act for the treaty 
of a Union with England, and was ap- 
pointed one of the Commissioners for 
earrying it into effect. In 1706 he was | 
constituted one of the Seeretaries of 
State for Scotland, in the room of the 
Marquis of Annandale. In the last 
Scots Parliament all his influence was 
exerted to carry through the treaty of | 
Union, and on his office of Secretary 
being discontinued, he was appointed 
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Keeper of the Signet, with a pension. 
Ho afterwards joined with his rival, 
Argyle, in endeavouring to obtain a 
repcal of the Union; and, in order to 
ingratiate himself with Queen Anne, 
procured from the disaffected Clans a 
loyal address, full of the most high- 
flown Jacobite seutiments. On Fe- 
bruary 13, 1707, his Lordship was 
chosen one of the Sixteen Representa- 
tive Peers of Scotland, whieh he con- 
tinued to he till 1713; in which year 
he was appointed one of the Secre- 
taries of State for Great Britain. In 
1708 he had been sworn a Member of 
the Queen’s Privy Council. 

On the death of Queen Anne, in 
1714, his Lordship signed the procla- 
mation of George I., and wrote a let- 
ter to the King, then on his way 
through Holland, dated Whitehall, 
August 30, with protestations of his 
loyalty, and soliciting employment in 
his Majesty’s service. He Hkewise 
proeured a loyal address to the King 
from the Highland Clans, drawn up 
by his brother, Lord Grange, Lord 
Justiee-Clerk, which, on his Majesty’s 
arrival at Greenwieh, he intended to 
present. But he was informed that the 
King would not reeeive it, as he was 
well assured that it had been prepared 
at St Germains, and was intended toaf- 
front him. Allhis Lordship’s offers of 
service were declined, and le was uni- 
formly treated with coldness and sus- 
picion. The Whigs now obtained an 
ascendancy in the national couneils ; 
and the habeas corpus act being sus- 
pended, and warrants made out for 
the apprehension of all suspected per- 
sons, the Ear] thought he would best 
consult his own safety by quitting 
London, and adopting the bold mea- 
sure of deelaring the Chevalicr St 
George King. Accordingly, accom- 
panied by General Hamilton and Ma- 
jor Hay, he embarked on board a 
collier at Gravesend, August 8, 1715, 
and on tho third day after landed at 
Neweastle, wheuce, hiring a vessel, 
they sailed to Elie in Fife. On the 
20th he arrived at his castle of Brae- 
mar, where, assembling his vassals, 
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and being joined by 2 number of no- 
blemen and gentlemen, and Highland 
chieftains, ou September 6, he set up 
the standard of the Pretender, as- 
suming the title of Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral of his Majesty's Forees in Scot- 
land. The Chevalier was about the 
same time proclaimed Kiug, under the 
name ofJames VIII., at Aberdeen, and 
various other towns. The Earlimme- 
diatcly marehed to Dunkeld, and, after 
a few days’ rest, to Perth, where he 
established his head-quarters. Find- 
ing his army increased to about 12,000 
men, he. resolved to attack Stirling, 
and aecordingly left Perth on No- 
vember 10; but encountered the Royal 
army, under the command of the Duke 
of Argyle, at Dunblaue, on the 13th, 
wheu the advantage was on the side 
of the King’s troops, the rebels being 
compelled to return to Perth. 

The Pretender himself landed at 
Peterhead from France, December 22, 
1715, when the Earl, now created by 
him Duke of Mar, hastened to mect 
him at Fetteresso, and attended him 
to Scone, where he issued several pro- 
clamations, oue for his eoronation on 
January 23; but soon after they re- 
moved to Perth, where it was re- 
solved to abandon the enterprisc. The 
Pretender, with the Earl of Mar, Lord 
Drunimoud, and others, embarked at 
Montrose, February 4, in a French 
ship which had been kept off the 
coast, and were landed at Waldam, 
near Gravelines, February 11, 1716. 
For his share in this rebellion, the 
Earl was attainted by act of Parlia- 
ment, and his estates forfeited. 

His Lordship accompanied the Pre- 
tender to Rome, and remained in his 
service for some years, having the 
chief direction of his affairs, In 1721 
he quitted tlic Pretender, and took up 
his residenee at Paris. His uegotia- 
tions with the Earl of Stair, the Bri- 
tish ambassador in France, for a par- 
don, which, however, were ulsuceess- 
ful, aro printed iu the Mardwicke 
Colleetion of State Papers. Ue is 
charged with having received money 
from Lord Stair, and also with having 
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aceepted a pension from the British 
Goverument in lien of his estates, 
which tended to bring his fidelity un- 
der suspicion with the Jaeobites. In 
1729, on account of the bad state of 
his health, he went to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where he died iu May 1732. Ilis Lord- 
ship was twice married; first, to Lady 
Margaret Hay, daughter of tho Ear] 
of Kinnoul, by whom he had two 
sons; and, secondly, to Lady Franees 
Pierrepont, danghter of Evelyn, Duke 
of Kingston, by whom he had one 
daughter. 

llis prineipal oeeupation in his ex- 
ile was the drawing of architectural 
plans and designs; and he is said, in 
1728, to have suggested the improve- 
ment of Edinburgh by eonnccting the 
city, as it then stood, with the north 
and south parts by means of bridges, 
which has since been done. The 
title, forfeited by this Earl, remained 
under attainder till 1824, when it was 
restored to his Lordship’s great- 
nephew. 

ERSKINE, Joun, of Carnock, an 
emiuent lawyer, son of the Hou, Colo- 
nel John Erskino of Carnoek, and 
Anne, eldest daughter of William 
Dundas of Kineavel, was born in 1695, 
He beeame a Meinber of the Faculty 
of Advoeates in 1719; and, in 1737, on 
the death of Professor Bayne, sue- 
ceeded him as Professor of Seots Law 
in the Uuiversity of Edinburgh. His 
abilities and reputation as a leeturer 
soon attracted numerous young wen 
to his elass, In 1754 he published his 
“Priueiples of the Law of Scotland,” 
which thenceforth became a manual 
for students. In 1765he resigned the 
professorship, and retired from public 
life, occupying the next three years 
chiefly in preparing for publication 
his “Institute of the Law of Seot- 
land,” which, however, did not appear 
till 1773, five years after his death. 
The Institute—a new edition of which, 
with copious.uotes, illustrative of the 
changes that have taken place in the 
law since the author's time, has re- 
cently been published by the Edin- 
burgh Printing Coinpany—eoutinues 
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to be regarded as the standard book 
of referenee in the courts of Jaw of 
Scotland. 

Mr Erskine died Mareh 1}, 1768, at 
Cardross, the estate of his grandfather, 
Lord Cardross, which he had purehas- 
ed iu 1746, He was twice inarried; 
first, to Margarct, daughter of the 
IIon, James Melville of Balgarvie, 
Fifeshire, of the noble family of Leveu 
and Melville, by whom he had the 
celebrated Dr John Erskine; and, 
seeondly, to Anne, sceond daughter 
of Mr Stirling of Keir, by whom ho 
had four sous and two daughters, 

ERSKINE, Jony, D.D., son of the 
preeeding, was born June 2, 1721. He! 
reecived the rndimeuts of his classical 
edueation, assisted by a private tutor, 
at tho school of Cupnr, in Fife, and at 
the High School of Edinburgh, and 
entered the University there in tho 
winter of 1734-35, Being originally 
destined for the bar, he attendedsome 
of the Jaw classes; but his iuclinatiou 
leading him to prefer the study of 
theology, he was, in 1743, licensed to 
preach by the Presbytery of Dunblane. 
In 1741, before he was twenty years of 
age, Mr Erskine had written, aud pnb- 
lished anonymously, a pamphlet, en- 
titled “ The Law of Nature sufticiently 
propagated to the Heathen World; 
oran Engqniry iuto the ability of the 
Heathens to discover the Being of a 
God, and the Immortality of Himau 
Souls,” being. intended as an auswer 
to the erroneous doctrines maintain- 
ed by Dr Campbell, Protessor of Divi- 
nity iu the University of St Andrews, 
in his treatise on “ The Necessity of 
Kevelation.” Having sent a copy of 
his pamphlet to Dr Warburton and 
Dr Doddridge, they both expressed 
their high approval of it, ina corre- 
spondence which it was the means of 
opening up between them. 

Tu May 1744 Mr Erskine was or- 
dained minister of Kirkintulloch, in 
the Presbytery of Glasgow. In 1753 
he was translated to the parish of | 
Culross; in June 1758 he was called to 
the New Greyfriars Chureb, Edin- 
burgh ; and, in July 1767, he was uuited 
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with Dr Robertson in the eollegiate 
charge of the Old Greyfriars parish of 
that city. His * Theological Disser- 
tatious’” appeared in 1765; aud, in No- 
vember 176, the University of Glas- 
gow eouferred on him the degree of 
D.D. 

His great desire to obtain the most 
authentie information as to the state 
of religion in the provinees of North 
Ameriea, as well as on the eontiuent 
of Enrope, led him into an extensive 
correspoudenee with divines and emi- 
nent men in all parts of the world. 
With Ameriea, we are told, his inter- 
eourse hegan/at a very early period ; 
and there were few of its more eele- 
hrated writers or ‘preachers with 
whom he did not exehange books and 
letters. For more thau halfa eentury 
he was the eentre of one of the most 
extensive religious cireles in Great 
Britain, or perhaps anywhere else ; 
and sueh was his anxiety to he in- 
formed of the state of religion, mora- 
lity, and learning on the continent, 
that at an advaneed period of his life 
he made himself master of the Duteh 
and Gerinan languages. In 1790 he 
published the first volume of h 


valuable “ Sketehes and Hints of 
Chureh History and Theologiexl Con- 
troversy, ehiefly translated or ahridg- 
ed from modern foreign writers,” the 
seeond volume of which appeared in 
1799. Mis zeal in the eause of reli- 
gious truth led him to take a priueipal 
share in the husiness of the Soeiety 
for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge, of which, so long as his strength 
remained, he was an aetive and useful 
memher. In the Church Courts he 
was for many years the leader of the 
Popular party, while his colleague, Dr 
Robertson, with whom he always con- 
tinued on terms of intimate friend- 
ship, was the head of the Moderate 
side of the Church. 

He had been from his infaney of a 
weak bodily eoustitution, and as old 
age approached his appearanee wag 
that of a man whosc strength was 
gonc. For several winters he had! 
heen unable to preach regularly, and | 
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for the last sixteen months of his life 
he had preaehed none at all. His 
mental faeulties, however, remained 
unimpaired to the last. Siuce 1801 
he had commenced a periodical pub- 
lieation, five numbers of which were 
published, entitled “ Religious Inteilli- 
genee from Abroad; and, the week 
previous to his death, he sent his 
hookseller notiee that he had mate- 
rials eolleeted for another number. 
On Tuesday, January 18, 1803, he was 
oeeupied till a late hour in his study. 
Ahout four o’eloek of the morning of 
the 19th he was taken suddenly ill, 
and almost immediately expired, in 
the eighty-seeond year of his age. 
Besides the works already mentioned, 
and various others of less general in- 
terest, Dr Erskine was the author of 
some pamphlets on the Ameriean 
War, and on the Catholie Contro- 
versy, and of two volumes of sermons, 
the one published hy himself in 1798, 
and the other edited after his death 
hy the late Sir Henry Moncreiff, and 
published in 1804. In Guy Manner- 
ing, Sir Walter Scott has taken occa- 
sion to introduee a graphie and in- 
teresting deseription of the person 
and manncr of preaching of this eele- 
brated divine. 

ERSKINE, Raven, oue of the 
founders of the Seeession Chureh, 
third son of the Rev. Henry Erskine, 
was boru Mareh 15, 1685. He was 
edueated along with his hrother, Ehen- 
ezer, in the University of Edinburgh, 
where he took the degree of M.A. in 
1704. In June 1709 he was liceused 
to preach by the Preshytery of Dun- 











fermline, and, in 1711, he was unani- | 


mously called to the pastoral eharge 
of that town. In the famous eontro- 
versy with the General Assembly, 
which led to the Seeessiou, a hrief ac- 
count of whieh we havo already given 
in our memoir of his hrother Eben- 
ezer, Mr Ralph Erskine adhered to 
all tho protests that were entered in 
behalf of the four hrethren, and was 
present, in Deeemher 1733, when tho 
latter formed themselvos into the As- 
sociato Presbytery, although ho took 
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no part in their proceedings. 1n 1737 
he formally joined himself to the 
Seceders, and was accordingly deposed 
by the General Assembly. 

Soon after entering ou the ministry, 
he composed his “ Gospel Sonncts,” 
which have often been reprinted. 
About 1738 he published his poetical 
paraphrase of ‘‘ The Song of Solo- 
mou." Waving frequently beeu re- 
quested by the Associate Synod to 
employ some of his vaeant hours in 
versifying all the Scripture songs, he 
published, in 1750, a New Version of 
the Book of Lamentations. He had 
also prepared “ Job’s llymns’’ for the 
press, but they did not appear till 
after his deeease. Mr Erskine died 
of aneryous fever, Noveinher 6, 1752. 
The greater part of his works were 
originally printed in single sermons 
and small tracts, but were colleeted 
together, and published in two vols., 
in 1764. An edition of his sermous 
and other praetical works was pub- 
lished at London, in 10 volumes, in 
182). Mr Erskine was twice marricd; 
first, to Margaret, daughter of Dewar 
of Lassodic, by whoin he had ten 
children ; and, secondly, to Margarct, 
daughter of Mr Simpson, writer to the 
signet, Edinburgh, by whom he had 
four ehildren. 

ERSKINE, Toomas ALEXANDER, 
sixth Narl of Kellie, an eminent musi- 
cal geuius, eldest son of Alexander, 
fifth Earl, by his second wife, Janet, 
daughter of Dr Archibald Piteairn, 
the celebrated physician and poct, 
was born September 1, 1732, and suc- 
ceeded his father, in 1756. He pos- 
sessed a eonsiderable share of wit and 
humour, with abilities that would 
have distinguished him in any public 
employment; but he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to musical setence, 
in which he attained an uncommon 
degree of proficiency. During his re- 
sidence at Manheim he studied com- 
position with the elder Stamitz, and 
“ practised the violin with such seri- 
ous application,” says Dr Burney, in 
his History of Musie, “ that, at his re- 
turn to England, there wasno part of 
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theorctical or praetical music in which 
he was not cyually well versed with 


the greatest professors of his time. | 


Indeed, he had a streugth of hand on 
the violin, and a genius for composi- 
tion, with which few professors are 
gifted.” Unfortunately, however, led 
away by the pernieious fashion of the 
tines, he became more assiduous in 
the service of Bacchus than of Apollo, 
aud his almest eonstant intemperance 
and dissipation teuded seriously to 
iinpair his eonstitution. 

Robertson of Dalmcuy, in his * En- 
quiry into the Fine Arts,” styles the 
Earl of Kellic the greatest secnlar 
musiciau in his line iu Britain. “In 
his works,” he says, “ the fervidian 
ingenium of his eountry bursts forth, 
and eleganee is miugled with fire. 
Tlis harinonies are acknowledged to 
be aecnrate and ingenious, admirably 
calculated for the effect in view, and 
Giscovering a thorough kuowledge of 
music, From some specimens, it ap- 
pears that his talents were not eon- 
fined to a single style, which has 
made his admirers regret that he did 
not apply himself to a greater variety 
ofsubjects. He is said to have eom- 
posed only one song, but that an ex- 
cellent one. What appears singularly 
peculiar in this musician is what may 
be called the velocity of his talents, by 
which he eomposed whole picees of 
the most excellent music in one night. 
Part of his works are still unpublish- 
ed, and not a little is probably lost. 
Being always remarkably fond of a 
eoncert of wind instruments, when- 
ever he met with a good band of them, 
he was seized with a fit of composi- 
tion, and wrote pieces in the moment, 
which he gave away to the perfermiers, 
and never saw again; and these, in his 
own judgment, were the best he ever 
composed.” His Lordship died at 
Brussels, unmarried, October 9, 1781, 
in the 50th year of his age. 

ERSKINE, Tuomas, Lorp ERSEINE, 
a distinguished pleader, third and 
youngest son of David Henry, tenth 
Earl of Buchan, was born in 1750, and, 
after receiving the first part of his 
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education at the High School of Edin- 
burgh, completed his studies in the 
University of St Andrews. As his 
father had left an eneumbered estate, 
2 profession was the only resource for 
both him and his seeond brother, the 
Hon. Henry Erskine; and it is singu- 
lar that each of them became the most 


_ eloquent and successful advocate at 
| the bar to which he belonged. 


at first, Thomas was destined for 
the naval serviee, and, aecordingly,em- 
barking at Leith, went to sea, as a 
midshipman, with Sir John Lindsay, 


| a nephew of the celebrated Earl of 


Mausfield, and, from that period, did 


| not revisit Seotland till a few years 


before his death. Though he aet- 


, ed for a short time as a lieutenant, 


through the friendship of his com- 
Manding offieer, he uever rose higher 
than a midshipman, and, after a ser. 
vice of four years, he retired from the 
navy, and entered the army in 1768, 
as au ensign in the Seots Royals, or 
first regiment of foot. In May 1770 
he married Franees, daughter of 
Daniel Moore, Esq., M.P., and went 
with his regiment to Minorea, where 
he remained three years. He served 
in the army six years, and during that 
time aequired considerable reputation 
for the aeuteness and versatility of 
his eonversational powers. Finding 
promotion slow, at the earnest per- 
suasion of his mother, a lady of un- 
common acquirements and penetra- 
tion, and by the advice ofsome friends, 
he was induced, at the age of twenty- 
six, to quit the army and study for 
the bar. He entered as a Fellow Com- 
moner of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1777, merely to obtain a degree, to 
which he was entitled as the son of a 
nobleman, and at the same time in- 
seribed his name as a student of Lin- 
ecIn’s Inn. In order to acquire a 
knowledge of the teelinieal part of his 
new profession, he became a pupil of 
Judge Buller, then an eminent special 
pleader, On the promotion of Mr 
Buller to the Bench, he wentinto the 
office of Mr, afterwards Baron Wood, 
where he continued for a ycar after 
267 


he had obtained considerable business 
at the bar, to which he was ealled in 
Trinity Term 1778, 

In the sueeeeding Michaelmas Term, 
au opportunity was afforded him of 
distinguishing himself in Westmin- 
ster Hal. He had been aecidentally 
introduced, at the table of a friend, 
to Captain Baillie, who had been re- 
moved froin the superintendenee of 
Greenwieh Hospital, by the Earl of 
Sandwich, theu first Lord of the Ad- 
miralty; and the Attorney-General 
having been instructed to move for 
leave to file a eriminal information 
against that gentleman for an alleged 
libel on the noble Earl, Mr Erskine 
was retained to oppose the motion, 
which he did with so much eloquence 
and spirit, that, on leaving the eourt, 
he received no less than thirty retain- 
ers from attorne}s who happened to 
be present on the oceasion. Ina few 
months thereafter he appeared at the 
bar of the House of Commons as 
eounsel for Mr Carnan, the book- 
seller, against a bill introdueed by 
Lord North, then Prime Minister, to 
re-vest iu the two English Universi- 
ties thle monopoly in Almanacs, whieh: 
Mr Caruan had sueeeeded in abolish- 
ing by legal judgments; and by his 
eloquenee he prevailed on the House 
to reject the bill. 
was now so mueh established, that he 
was heneeforth engaged in all the 
most important eauses that took plaee 
during a praetice of twenty-five years, 
Of these his defenees of Admiral 
Keppel in 1779, and of Lord George 
Gordon in 1780, were the most cele- 
brated. 

In May 1783 he reeeived a silk 
gown, and the same year was eleeted 
M.P. for Plymouth, and unanimously 
reehiosen for the same borough on 
every suceceding eleetiou, until raised 
to the Peerage. ‘The riglits of juries 
he firmly maintained on all oeeasions, 
but particularly in the trial of the 
Dean of St Asaph, in 1784, for libel, 
when Mr Justice Buller refused to 
Teecive the verdiet of “ Guilty of pub- 
lishing only.” Mr Erskine iusisted 
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on the word “ only” being recorded, 
when the Judge said, “ Sit down, Sir; 
remember your duty, or I shall be 
obliged to proceed in another man- 
ner.’ On which Mr Erskine replied, 
“ Your Lordship niay proceed in what 
manner you think fit. I know my 
duty as well as your Lordship knows 
yours. I shall not alter my conduct.” 
In allusion to the threat of the Judge, 
he thus concluded his argument :— 
“Tt was the first command and coun- 
sel of my youth, always todo what my 
conscience told ine to be my duty, and 
to leave the consequences to God. I 
shall carry with me the memory, and, 
I trust, the practice, of this parental 
lesson to my grave. I have hitherto 
followed it, and have uo reason to 
complain that my obedience to it has 
been even a temporal sacrifice. I 
have found it, on the contrary, the 
road to prosperity aud wealth; and I 
shall point it out as such to my chil- 
dren.” 

The spirit and independence exhi- 
bited by him on every occasion led 
to lis being employed in defence of 
most of the parties wlio were prose- 
cuted for sedition or libel by the Go- 
vernment. In 1792, being retained in 
behalf of Thomas Paine, whien pro. 
ceeded against for the publieation of 
tho second part of his “ Rights of 
Man,” he declared that, waiving all 
personal considerations, he deemed it 
incumbent on him, as an English Ad- 
yocate, to obcy the call; in conse- 
quence of which he was suddenly dis- 
taissed from his office of Attorney- 
General to the Prince of Wales. 

One of the most brilliant, as well as 
most arduous, events m Mr Erskine’s 
professional life, arose out of the part 
east upon him, in conjunction with 
Mr, afterwards Sir Vicary Gibbs, on 
the trials of Hardy, Tooke, and others, 
for High Treason in 1794. These 
trials lasted for several weeks, and 
the ability and energy displayed by 
Mr‘Erskine on this eventful occasion 
was readily acknowledged by all par- 
ties. He was a warm supporter of 


Mr Fox, and a strenuous opposer of 
I 
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the war with France, on whieh sub- 
ject he embodied his sentiments iu a 
pamplilet, entitled a “ View of tho 
Causes and Consequenees of the War 
with France ;" and such was the at- 
traction of liis name, that it ran 
through forty-eight cditions. Iu 1802, 
the Prince of Wales not only restored 
him to his office of Attorney-General, 
but appointed him Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. 

On the death of Mr Pitt in 1806, 
when a new Adininistratiou was form- 
ed by Lord Grenville, Mr Erskine was 
raised to the dignity of Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain, and cre- 
ated a Pecr by the title of Lord Er- 
skiue of Restormal Castle, in Corn- 
wall. But, on the dissolution of the 
Ministry in the following Mareh, he 
retired with the usual pension of 
L.4000 a-year. Owing to an unfor- 
tunate purchase of land, and other 
circumstances, his Lordship, in the 
latter years of his life, laboured under 
considerable pecuniary difficulties ; 











while his former fame was obscured | 


by an unhappy second marriage, and 
certain eccentricities of conduct which 
were very incompatible with his age 
and station. 

In his leisure hours he occupied 
himself with editing several of the 
State Trials. We was the author of 
the Preface to Mr [ox’s Collected 
Speeches, as well as of a Political Ro- 
mance, iu 2 vols., entitled “ Armata,” 
and some pamphlets iu support of the 
Greek Cause. He diedat Ammondell 
House, near Ediuburgh, the seat of 
his nephew, November 17, 1823. 

Lord Erskine was, perhaps, the 
most powerful advocate that ever 
pleaded at the bar of England; aud 
some leading, but, till his appearance, 
disputed constitutional doctrines, have 
been firmly established by his exer- 
tions. While, however, as a forensic 
orator, he had no cqual, he was only 


entitled to a sccoudary rank as a | 


senatorial speaker. His eldest son, 
the present Lord Erskine, is Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of Ba- 
varia. 
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FALCONER, Wittiam, an inge- 
nious poet, the son of a barber and 
wig-maker, was born at Edinburgh in 
1730. He had a brother and sister 
who were both born deafand dumb. 
He received but a scanty education, 
and, wheu quite young, was bound 
apprentice on hoard a merehant vessel 
belonging to Leith. Hesubsequently 
rose to tbe situatiou of second mate 
in tbe Britannia. The earliest pro. 
duction of his muse, published at 
Edinburgh in 1751, was entitled “A 
Poem, Sacred to the Memory of Fre- 
derick, Prince of Wales.” He also 
wrote several minor pieces, none of 
which displayed much merit. 

In 1162 appeared his principal poem, 
“Tbe Shipwreck,’ in three cantos, 
which he dedicated to Edward, Duke 
of York, brother of George III. The 
main subject of this admirable com- 
position is the loss of the ship Britan- 
nia, bound from Alexandria to Venice, 
which touched at the Island of Candia, 
whence, procecding on her voyage, 

_She encountered a violent storm that 
drove her on the coast of Greece, off 
Cape Colonna, where she was ship- 
wrécked, three only of the erew heing 
left alive, of whom Falconer himself 
was one. By tbe patronage of the 
Duke of York, he was appointed, in 
1763,a midshipman on board the Royal 
George; for which he gratcfully ad- 
dressed to his Royal Highness “ An 
Ode on hi3 second departure from 
England as Rear-Admiral.’”’ THis ship 
being paid off at the close of the war, 
Falconer next became purser of the 
Glory frigate. Soon after, he inarried 
a Miss Hicks, daughter of the surgeon 
of Sheerness Yard. Ilis next poetical 
effort was a satire, called the ” Dema- 
Zogfue,’’ in which he zealously defends 
the Bute Administration, and attacks 
with great acrimony the publie cha- 
racter and conduct of Mr Pitt, after. 
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wards Earl of Chatham, Wilkes, 
Churchill, and others. In 1764 he 
published a second edition of “ The 
Shipwreck,” enlarged to the extent of 
one thousand lines more than the first 
edition. In 1769, at which time he 
was living in London, he brought out 
bis “ Universal Marine Dictionary,” 
a work of the greatest practical uti. 
lity, which soon became in general 
use in the navy, and had an extensive 
sale. Soon after, he published a third 
edition of his “ Shipwreck,” with con- 
siderable improvements. 

Having been appointed purser to 
the Aurora frigate, which was order- 
ed to carry out to India several offi- 
cers of the Hast India Company, that 
vessel sailed from England, Septem. 
ber 30, 1769, and was never heard of 
after touching at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in the succceding Decemher. It 
was generally conjectured tbat she 
had either taken fire or had founder- 
ed at sea, and that all on board had | 
perished. As a poet, Falconer’s fame | 
rests entirely on “ The Shipwreck,” | 
which is a didactic as well as descrip- 
tive poem; and may be recommended 
to a young sailor, not only to excite 
his enthusiasm, but to improve his 
seamansbip, 

FARQUHAR, Jony, an eccentric 
and very wealthy individual, was horn 
in Abcrdeen in 1751, of poor parents. 
Early in life he went out to India, as a 
cadet in the Bombay establishment, 
where he was a chum of the late Ge- 
neral Kerr. Soon after his arrival 
he received, in an engagement, a 
dangerous wound in the hip, which 
caused lameness, and affected his 
health so much that he was recom- 
mended to remove to Bengal, Tle 
soon quitted the military service, 
and becaine a free.merchant. Che- 
miistry was his favourite pursuit, and 


| from its practical application the 
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foundation of his immense fortune was 
lnid. There happened to be some de- 
feet in the mode of manufacturing 
guupowder, in the interior, at Pultah, 
and Mr larqubar being seleeted by the 
Marquis Cornwallis, then Governor- 
General of India, as a fit person to su- 
periutend the muauufaetory, ultimate- 
ly beeame the sole contractor to the 
Govermment. In this way, wealth and 
distinction rapidly poured in upon 
him, and he attained the pavtieular 
favour and eonfidenee of the late War- 
ren Hastings. In Bengal he was al- 
ways remavkable for tle eloseness of 
his applieation, his nnabating perse- 
yeranee, and extraordinary mental vi- 
gour. 

After a number of years he re- 
turned to ingland with a fortune 
estimated at half a million of mo- 
ney. On landing at Gravesend, it 
| is said that, to save coueh ltire, he 
walked to Loudon, and, requiring a 
few pounds, his first visit was to his 
banker. Covered with dust and dirt, 
Witl: elothes not worth a guinea, lo 
presented himself at tho eounter, and 
asked to seo Mr Hoare. Believing 
him to be some poor unimportant 
personage coune to solicit elrarity, the 
clerks paid no attention to his request, 
but allowed bim to wait in the cash. 
offiee, until Mr Hoare, aeeidentally 
passing through it, after some ex- 
planatiou, rceognised his Indian cus- 
tomer, a mau whom he expected to 
see with all a Nabob’s pomp. Mr 
Farquhar requested L.25, and took his 
leave. 

Having subsequeutly hired a house 
in Upper Baker Street, Portman 
Square, London, his residenee be 
| eame remarkable for its dingy ap- 
pearanee, uncleaned windows, and ge- 
neral neglect. An old woman was 
his sole attendant, and sbe was not 
allowed to enter his own apartment, 
to whieh a brush or broom was never 
applied. His neighbours were not at 
all aequainted witb his eharaeter; and 
there have been instanees of some of 
them offering him money as an ob- 
jeet of charity, or as a redueed geu- 
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tleman. Tbe parsimonious habits, 
which poverty had eompelled him to 
adopt in early life, never forsook him, 
even when master of a prineely for- 
tune, but adhered to him through 
life. 

He beeame a partner in the great 
ageney house in the eity, of Basset, 
Farquhar, and Co., and also purehased 
the late Mr Whitbread’s share in the 
brewery, Part of lis wealth was de- 
voted to the purehase of estates, but 
the great bulk was invested in stock, 
and allowed to inerease on the prin- 
ciple of compound interest. Every 
half year he regularly drew ltis divi- 
dends, his mercantile profits, and his 
reuts, and pureliased in the funds. In 
tbis mannor his wealth acenmulated to 
an enormous amount. In tlre sum- 
mer of 1822he bonght Fonthill A bbey, 
at the sum of 1.330,000; and after- 
wards oeeasionally resided there, 
sometimes visited by lis relations, till 
the fall of the tower in Deeember 
1825. 

Slovenly in his dress, and disagree- 
able at his meals, Mr Farquhar was 
yet eourteous and affable iu his man- 
ners. Ife was deeply read in the 
classies; aud though adverse through 
life to writing and figures, when pre- 
vailed upon to pena letter or a note, 
lis style was found to be at once 
terse, elegaut, and eondensed. Inthe 
more difficult sciences, as a minthe- 
matieian, chemist, and mechanie, he 
freatly excelled. His religious opi- 
nions were said to be influeneed by an 
admiration of the purity of the lives 
and moral prineiples of the Brahmins. 
1t is stated that he offered to appro- 
priate L.100,000 to found a College in 
Aberdeen on the most enlarged plan 
of education, with a reservation on 
points of religion ; to which, however, 
the sanction of Parliament eould not 
be procured, und the seheme drop- 
ped. He was diminutive iu person, 
and by no means prepossessing in 
appearauee. His wealth, at his death, 
was computed to amouut to a million 
aud ahalf! Though peuurious to- 
wards his own eomforts, lre was li- 
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beral and generous to the poor; and 
mauy mornings when he had left his 
house with a crust of bread in his 
poekct, to save the expense of a penny 
at an oyster shop, he has giveu away 
hundreds of ponnds in works of cha. 
rity. Myr Farquhar died suddeuly of 
apoplexy, July 6, 1826. Having left 
no will, his immense property was di- 
vided betwweeu seveu nephews and 
nicces; some of whom were, by his 
death, raised at ouce trom poverty to 
aiuenee. 

FERGUSON, Apau, LL.D. an 
eminent historian and moral philoso- 
pber, was born, in 1724, at Logierait, 
Perthshire, of which parish his father 
was minister. Hewas the youngest 
of a nnmerouns family of ehildren, by 1 
lady who was a native of Aberdeen- 
shire. He was educated at the school 


. of Perth, from whenee he removed, 


| 





in Oetober 1739, to the University of 
St Audresws, and after obtaining his 
degree of M.A. he went to Edinburgh 
to attend the Divinity elass. The 
Seotish capital, at this period, seemed 
justly to merit the appellation, subse- 
quently bestowed by Dr Johnson, of 
“a hot-bed of genins ;” and soon after 
his arrival young Ferguson beeame a 
Imeinber of a philosophieal society, 
whieh uumbered among its members 
Dr Robertson, Dr Blair, Mr John 
Home, tbe author of “ Douglas,” Mr 
Alexander Carlyle, and other distin- 
guished names. By tlie influence of 
Mr Murray, brother to the eelebratcd 
Lord Elibank, Mr Ferguson obtained 
the situation of Chaplain to the 42d 
Regiment, with whieh he served in 
Flanders till the peace ot Aix-la-Clia- 
pelle, when he retnrned home on 
leave of absence. In 1757 he resigned 
his eliaplaincy, and soon after became 
tutor in the family of the Earl of 
Bute, in which sitnation he continued | 
for two years, 

In 1759 he was appointed Prefessor | 
of Natural Philosophy in the Univer- | 
sity of Edinburgh, which chair he re- 


whieh contributed not a little to raise 
him in publie estimation, and the 
University accordingly hastened to 
eonfer on him the degree of LL.D. 
Soon after this he married a Miss 
Burnet, the niece of Dr Blaek. His 
seeond work, entitled “Tustitutcs of 
Moral Philosophy,” being a Synopsis 
of his Leetures, for the use of the 
Students in his Class, was published 
in 1769, 8vo. In 1773 he aeeompanicd 
the late Earl of Chesterfield in his 
travels on the Continent. After au 
‘absence of a year and a half he re- 
sumed his former oecupations, the 
chair of Moral Pbilosophy having been, 
iu the meantime, filled by Dugald 
Stewart. 

In 1776 Dr Ferguson published an 
Auswer to Dr Price’s celebrated “ Ob- 
servations on Liberty and Civil Go- 
vernment.” In 1778, through the intflu- 
enee of his friend, Mr Henry Dundas, 
afterwards Lord Melville, lie was ap- 
pointed Seeretary to the Commission- 
ers sent out to America to endeavour 
to effect a Reconeiliation with the Re- 
volted Colonies, aud accordingly ae- 
eompanied them to Philadelphia; but 
the mission, as might have been ex- 
peeted, proved a failure. Ou his re- 
turn, Dr Ferguson resnmed the du- 
ties of his Professorship, and proceed- 
ed with the preparation of his ‘* His- 
tory of the Progress and Termination 
of the Roman Republic,” on whieh he | 
had been engaged before going to 
Ameriea. This work made its ap- 
pearanee in 3 vols. 4to, iu 1783, and 
two years afterwards he resigned the 
chair of Moral Philosoplry in favour 
of Mr Dugald Stewart; while he him- 
self was permitted to retire on the 
salary of the Mathematieal elass, In 
1793 he published his Lectures, under 
the form and title of a “ Treatise ou 
Moral and Political Science,” in 2 vols. 





'4to, a seeond edition of which, con- 


siderably enlarged, soon made its ap- 
pearance. 
Being now in the enjoyment of 


signerl, in 1764, for that of Moral Phi-| good health and a competent fortune, 


losophy. In 1767 he published his 
“ Essay on Civil Society,” a work 
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he again visited the Continent, with 
the intcution ot procecding to Roine, 
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but was prevented by the events of 
the French Revolution. On his re- 
turn he settled at St Andrews, where 
he died, February 22, 1816, at the pa- 
triarchal age of 93, leaving three sons 
and three daughters. He was the last 
of the great men of the preceding cen- 
tury whose writings did hononr to 
their age, and to their native country. 
FERGUSON, Dayin, one of the 
early ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land, was born about 1532. Ie is sup- 
posed to have been descended from 
a respectable family of that surname 
in Ayrshire, and received bis educa- 
tion in the University of Glasgow, In 
1559 he was one of tbe reformed 
teachers, and, in July 1560, the Com- 
mittee of Parliament, when distribut- 
ing ministers to the chief places in the 
kingdoin, allotted Mr Ferguson to 
the town of Dunfermline. He was 
Moderator of the Assembly which 
met at Edinburgh in March 1573; aud 
in all the Chnreh histories he is spo- 
keu of in the most respectful man- 
ner. Spottiswood says of him, tbat 
“le was jocund and pleasant in bis 
disposition, whieh made him well re- 
garded in court and conntry ;” and 
that “he was a wise man, and a good 
preacher.” Some of what were called 
“his wise and merry sayings,’ which 
he directed against tbe prelates, whom 
he always opposed, bave been record- 
ed. It is supposed that Mr Ferguson 
was the person who first applied the 
ludicrous uame of “ Tulcban Bish. 
ops” to those ‘ministers who accepted 
of bishoprics, the revenues of whbicb 
were chiefly enjoyed by Lords and 
other great men, A tulchau, in the 
old Scotish lauguage, means a ealf's 
skin, stuffed with straw, set up be- 
side a cow, to make her yield her 
milk. While the new order of bishops, 
established in 1572, nominally held 
the benefices, the.greater part of the 
revenucs were drawn by some noble- 
man or another; and thus the term 
Was a very appropriate one. 
* Mr Ferguson died in 1598. Three 
years before his daughter Grizzel was 


married to Mr John Row, minister of 
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Carnock, one of the sons of Mr John 
Row the eminent Reformer.- Mr Fer- 
guson began a History of the Church 
of Scotland. It was continued by his 
son-in-law, the minister of Carnock, 
whose son, Mr John Row, Principal 
of King’s College, Old Aberdeen, en- 
larged it with additional information. 
The work, whieh bears the name of 
Row’s Manuscript, has never been 
printed. It consists chiefly of an 
abridgment of the Acts of the Ge- 
neral Assembly. A Collection of Seots 
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Proverbs, published at Edinburgh | 


shortly after his death, were said to 
have been collected by the minister of 
Duntermline, who, both in speaking 
and in preaching, used to talk pro- 
verbs; and there is no doubt that we 
owe to him many of those colloquial 
sayings whiel: have now passed into 
“household words.” 

FERGUSON, Janes, an eminent 
self-taught experimental philosopher, 
meebanist, and astronomer, was born 
of poor parents in the neighbourhood 
of Keith, in Banffshire, in 1710. We 
learned to read by hearing his father 
teach his elder brother the Catechism, 
and very early discovered a peculiar 
taste for mechanics, whieh first arose 
on secing his father use a lever in 
mending a part of the roof oftlic house 
which had become decayed. He af. 
terwards madea watch in wood work, 
on being once shown the inside of one. 
When very young he was employed 
by a neighbouring farmer to tend his 
sheep, in which situation he acquired 
a knowledge of the stars, and con- 
structed a celestial globe. By another 
self-informed genius, one Alexander 
Cantley, butler to Thomas Grant, Esq. 
of Achoynaney, he was taught deci- 
mal arithmetic, algebra, and the cle- 
ments of geometry. Hisextraordinary 
ingenuity introduced him to Sir James 
Duubar of Durn, and some of the 
neighbouring gentlemen, who assist- 
ed him by their countenanee and ad- 
vice; and having learnt to draw, he 
soou began to take portraits in minia- 
ture with Indiau ink, by whieh em- 
ployment he supported himself and 
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family, for he had married in May 
1729, for several years, at first in Edin- 
burgh, and after he went to London. 
It appears that having aequired, du- 
ring his first residenee in Edinburgh, 
some kuowledge of anatomy, surgery, 
and physie, he endeavoured to esta- 
blish himself as a doetor in that part 
of the country where his father lived’: 
but to his mortification he found that 
all his medical theories were of little 
use in praetice, and he soon relin- 
quished the attempt. 

In 1710 he invented his Astrono- 
mical Rotula for showing the new 
moons and eelipses, and having got 
the plates engraved, he published it; 
and this ingenious invention sold very 
well till 1752, when the change in the 
style rendered it useless. In 1743 he 
went to London, where he published 
some Astronomical Tables and Caleu- 
lations, and afterwards delivered pub- 
lie lectures in experimental philoso- 
phy, which were very suceessful. In 
1747 he published a “ Dissertation on 
the Phenomena of the IIarvest Moon,” 
with the deseription of a New Orrery, 
in whieh there were only four wheels. 
In 1754 he brought out a brief deserip- 
tion of the Solar System. But his 
greatest work is his “ Astronomy ex- 
plained upon Sir Isaac Newton's Prin- 
ciples, aud made easy to those who 
have not studied Mathematies,” the 
fifth edition of which appeared in 
1772, Lis delineation of the complex 
line of the moon’s motion procured 
him, in 1763, the honour of being 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Soeiety 
of London, without the payment of the 
usualfees. Hisdissertations and inven- 
tions in meehanies and other branehes 
of the mathematies introdueed him 
to the notiee and favour of George 
IJ., who, when Prince of Wales, at- 
tended his leetures, and, on his aeces- 
sion to the throne, conferred on him 
a pension of L.50 a year. Mr Fer- 
guson died November 16, 1776. By 
oceasional presents, whieh were pri- 
yately sent to him, under the belief 
that he was very poor, as well as by 
his own frugality and prudenee, he 
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had saved money to the amount of 
L.6000, Besides the works mention- 
ed, he also published Astronomical 
Tables and Preeepts, 1763; Tables and 
Traets, relative to several arts and 
sciences, 1767; Au Easy Introduction 
to Astrouomy, seeond editiou, 1769; 
Leetures in Mechanies, Hydrostatics, 
Pneumaties, and Opties, fourth edi- 
tion, 1772; Seleet Mechanieal Exer- 
eises, with a highly interesting Life 
of the Author, by himself, 1773; The 
Art of Drawing in Perspective, 1775; 
Au Introduction to Electricity, 1775; 
Three Letters to the Rev. John Ken- 
uedy, 1775. He ecommunieated also 
several papers to the Royal Soeiety, 
whieh were printed in their Transae- 


| tions. 


FERGUSON, Robert, styled 
“The Plotter,” a famous Independent 
preacher and political intriguer, was 
born in Seotland about 1638. It is 
stated in some of the accounts re- 
garding him that he at one time held 
a benefice in the county of Kent, 
from which he was ejected in 1662 for 
noneonformity. He afterwards taught 
an aeademy at Islington, and preach- 
ed at a eliapel in Moorfields. His in- 
triguing disposition, restless, and un- 
principled character, and grent influ- 
enee as a popular preacher in the city, 
reeommended him to the Earl of 
Shaftesbury as a fit person to engage in 
the plans then in agitation against the 
Government. His ehapel was erowd- 
ed by fanaties, whom he fired by his 
politieal sermons, and oeeasionally 
excited by libels and pamphlets, print- 
ed from a private press of which he 
had the management. His style was 
of that diffuse, eoarse, and periphras- 
tie nature, which is most suited to 
the mob. Among other pamphlets, 
he wrote an “ Appeal from the Coun- 
try to the City,” in which he plainly 
pointed out the Duke of Monmouth 
as sueeessor to the Crown. 

In the Ryehouse Plot, and partieu- 
larly with regard to the ten thousand 
T.ondon boys whom Shaftesbury was 
to head, Ferguson acted a prominent 
part, and was entrusted with the seeret 
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of that statcsman’s plaee of retirc- 
nent in the neighbourhood of Wap- 
ping, while it was concealed from 
Russclland Monmouth, In the pro- 
clamation, dated August 2, 1683, is- 
sued for apprehending the conspira- 
tors, he is thus described: ‘ Robert 
Ferguson, a tall lean man, dark brown 
hair, a great Roman nose, thiu-jawed, 
heat iu his face, speaks in the Scotch 
tone, a sharp picrcing eye, stoops a 
little in the shoulders. Io has a 
shufiling gait that differs from all 
men; wears his periwig down almost 
over his cyes; about 45 or 46 years 
old.’ When Shaftesbury left Eng- 
land, Ferguson was one of the com- 
panions of his flight. Ile soou, how- 
cyer, returned from Holland, and en- 
gaged in a new conspiracy for assas- 
sinating the King and the Duke of 
York on their return from New- 
market. As treasurer of those in- 
volved in it, he paid for the arins, and 
by lis daring language encouraged 
them to tho enterprisc; offering, in 


mockery, to consecrate the blunder- 
buss which was to be fired iuto the 


carriage. When the plot was dis- 
covered, he took leave of his asso- 
eiates with so much gaiety that he 
was suspected of having some secret 
correspondence with the Goveru- 
ment, 

Ferguson now retired 2 sccond 
time to Holland, where he joined the 
nufortunate Monmouth, and drew up 
the declaration issucd on his landing. 
He earucstly entreated Monmouth to 
assume the title of King; and at their 
last interview, the Duke informed his 
unele that Ferguson had been the 
chief instigator of the whole affair. 
Ferguson was taken the third day 
after the battle of Sedgemoor, and 
James freely pardoned and dismissed 
him; when he returned to Holland, 
and took an active part in the in. 
trigues which preceded the Revolu- 
tion. He secured the support of the 
Disseuters for the Prince of Orange, 
and endeavoured to press upon Wil- 
liam a due sense of the importanee 
| of that seetion of tho people. After 
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the Revolution, he was rewarded 
with the post of housckceper to the 
Excise Office, worth L.500 a ycar. 
Bnt he was only in his element 
when engaged in “ treasons, strata- 
gems, and spoils ;” and having taken 
an active share in all the cabals 
which had for their object the cxpul- 
sion of James from the throne, he 
now joined with the same zeal in cn- 
deavouring to get him restorcd to it. 
In 1689 he became deeply engaged 
with Sir James Montgomery and the 
other Presbyterians, who, discontent- 
ed with King William, had united 
with the Jacobites. The Marquis of 
Annandale having absconded, Fergu- 
sou secreted him for scycral weeks ; 
a kindness which the Marquis repaid 
by betraying him to the Government. 
With his usual good fortune, he was 
dismisscd without trial or punish- 
ment; yct still continued to show 
himself worthy of the title of “the 


, Plotter,” by engaging in every new 


conspiraey ; and every ycar published 
one or two political pamphlets, the 
last being an attack upon Trenchard, 
the Secretary of State, for the use of 
blank and general warrants. What 
was perhaps the most remarkable 
feature in the character of this extra- 
ordinary iudividual was, that though 
he was an active agent in all the plots 
of that period, and was entrusted with 
the secrets of all parties, he never be- 
trayed any of his associates. He died 
in 1714. Amongst his publications 
was one entitled ‘‘ A Just and Modest 
Vindication of the Scots’ Design for 
Establishing a Colony at Darien,” 1699. 
Ifis “ History of the Revolution” ap- | 
peared at London in 1727, thirteen 
years after his death. i 

FERGUSON, WiiriaMm, a painter 
of some emineuce, who flourished in 
the scveuteenth century, was a native 
of Scotland, and after learning the ru- 
diments of his art in his native coun- 
try, travelled to Italy and France. He 
excelicd in painting dead fowls, parti- 
cularly pigeons and partridges, and 
other subjects of still life. He died 
about 1690. 
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FERGUSSON, Ronert, a poet of 

considerable merit, the son ot William 
| Fergusson, originally from Aberdeen, 
a elerk: in the office of the British 
Linen Compauy, was boru at Edin- 
burgh, September 5, 1750. After 
spending four years at the High Sehool 
of his native eity, he was removed to 
a sehool at Dundee, where lie remain- 
ed two years longer. Ele was origin- 
ally intended for the chureh, and his 
friends having proeured for him a 
bursary in the University of 5t An- 
drews, he entered as a student at the 
age of thirteen, and continued there 
for four years. Possessing an inex- 
haustible fund of witand good nature, 
with a natural taleut for mimiery, he 
indulged, whilst at eollege, in many 
youthful frolies, one of whieh nearly 
caused bis expulsion. His superior 
abilities, and turn for poetry, reeom- 
mended him to the favour of Dr Wil- 
| kie, anthor of the “ Epigoniad,” then 
Professor of Natural Philosophy at 
St Andrews, who oeeasionally em- 
ployed him to transcribe his leetures. 
His father died two years previous to 
his quitting the University, and on his 
return liome heabandoned the design 
of entering the ehureh. 

Having an unele in good eireum- 
_ Stauces at Aberdeen, a Mr Johu For- 
bes, he was induced to pay hima visit, 
in the hope of obtaining some suit~- 
able employment through his reeom- 
mendation. With him he remained 
for six months; but his elothes he- 
ginning to assume a shabby appear- 
anee, he reeeived a hint that he was 10 
longer eonsidered a proper guest at 
his uncie’s table. Highly indignant 
at this unworthy treatment, Fergusson 
retired toa publie-house in the neigh- 
bourhood, and wrote a letter of re- 
monstranee to his ungenerous rela- 
tive, which induced the latter to send 
him a few shillings to assist him on 
his return to Edinburgh, whieh jour- 
ney ke performed on foot. On his 
arrival at home, the fatigues of his 
body, and the depression of his mind, 
threw him into an illness whieh con- 





he reeovered ho wrote his two poems) 
* On the Decay of Friendship,” and 
“ Against Repining at Fortune," 
Shortly after his return to Edin- 
burgh he obtained an inferior situa- 
tiou in the Commissary Clerk's Office, 
his sole oeeupation being the eopying 
of law papers at so mueh per page. 
This he soon relinquished, and, after 
some months’ idleness, he aeeepted a | 
similar situation in the office of the | 
Sheriff-Clerk, where he eontiuned for 
the remainder of his life. Before he 
had reached his twentieth year, many | 
of his poems had made their appear- 
auee in Ruddiman’s ‘ Weekly Maga- 
zine.” The great merit of his pro- 
duetions soon began to be aeknow- 
ledged; and as his powers of song and 
eouvivial qualities rendercd him at 
all times an attractive companion, lis 
sneiety was eagerly souglit after, and 
he was thus led into habits of exeess 
and dissipation, whieli impaired his 
feeble eonstitution, and brought on, 
first, religious melaneholy, and ulti- 
mately insanity. Having experieueed 
a temporary relief from this dreadful 
malady, he resumed his visits to his 
friends, but had one night the mis- 
fortune to fall down a stair, when he 
received a severe contusion on the 
head. He was earried home insensi- 
ble, but at length in his delirium be- 
eame s0 outrageous, that it was not 
without diffieulty that the united foree 
of several men could restrain his vio- 
lenee. The humble cireumstanees of 
his mother coinpelled her to remove | 
him to the publie Lunatie Asylum, 
where, at the end of two months, he 
died, Oetober 16, 1774, aged only twen- 
ty-four. He was buried in the Canon- 
gate Churehyard, and his grave re- 
mained without a stone to tell the | 
place, till the kindred spirit of Robert 
Burns led him to ereet one at his own 
expense, with a suitable iuscription. 
The first edition of Fergusson's 
Poems, being a eollection of sueh 
pieees as had appeared iu the “ Weekly 
Magazine," with the addition of a few 
others, was published in 1773, the year 








fined him for some daysto bed. When | beforo his death, and they have often 
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been reprinted. An edition, publish- 
ed at Glasgow in 1800, contains au Ae- 
count of his Life by Dr Irving. <A 
Life by Peterkin is also prefixed to 
the London edition of his Poems, 
which appeared in 1807, Fergusson 
is represented by all his biographers 
as being of a humane and amiable dis- 
position. To the most sprightly faney, 
we are told, he joined the more en- 
deariug qualities of modesty, a gentle 
temper, and the greatest goodness of 
heart ; and such was the benevolence 
of his disposition, that he would often 
bestow the last farthing upon those 
who solieited bis charity. His Poems 
are admired by all who are eapable of 
appreciating true poetry. His sister, 
Barbara, was married to Mr David 
Inverarity, eabinet-maker, Ediuburgh, 
whose son was father of Miss Inver- 
arity, now Mrs Murtyn, the celebrated 
vocalist, who is considered to bear a 
striking resemblance to her nufortu- 
nate grand-uncle. 





Craigdarroch, an accomplished law- 
yer and scholar, was born iu 1768. He 
was the represeutative of two old and 
honourable families, the Fergussons 
of Craigdarroch, in Dumfries-shire, 
and the Cutlars of Orroland, in the 
Stewartry of Kirkeudbright. One of 
his aneestors was among the first that 
signed the Solemu League and Cove- 
nant; auotlier headed a small hand- 
ful of men, who, in 1651, defeated a 
portion of Cromwell's army at Glen- 
eairu; and another fell at the battle 
of Killiecrankie. The uame of the 
family has also been celebrated by 
Burns in his song of “ the Whistle.” 
Mr Fergusson received a liberal edu- 
eation, and early gave proofs of fu- 
ture eminenee. Mrs Riddell of Glen- 
riddell, writing to Mr William Smel- 
lie, the celebrated naturalist, in 1793, 
thus meutious him :—“ Craigdarroeh 
has a souree of happiness and eomfort 
few parents eau boast of, in his eldest 
son, who seems everything that is 
elegant and aeeomplished.” From 
some hints contaiued in the same let- 
ter, aud others to be found in ‘‘Kerr's 
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Life of Smellie,” it appears that young 
Fergusson was an admirer of the writ- 
ings of Mirabean and the Freneh Ja- 
cobins. Tlis political opinions be- 
ing liberal in the extreme, he be- 
came a inember of ‘ the Friends of 
the People,” and conneeted himself 
with Lord Daer and the other Par- 
liamentary Reformers of that period. 
So early,as 1792 he had published 
“The Proposed Reform in the Repre- 
sentation of the Connties of Seotlaud 
considered.” 

With the intention of studying the 
English law, Mr Fergusson entered 
at Lincoln's Inn, and was ealled to 
the bar in July 1797. Being conneet- 
ed with Arthnr O’Counor and others, 
who were appreliended when going 
to France with O'Coighly, be was in 
the Court at Maidstone during their 
trial for Nigh Treason, and an attempt 
having beeu imade to assist O’'Counor 
in his escape, the Earl of Thanet and 
Mr Fergusson were charged with 


FERGUSSON, Ronerr Curar, of | joining in the resene; for whieh they 


were tried, and being found guilty, 
were sentenced to twelve months 
imprisonment; his Lordship in the 
Tower of Loudon, and Mr Fergusson 
in the King’s Bench Prison. On this 
oecasion he published, “ Proceedings 
against the Earl of Thanet, Robert 
Fergusson, Esq. and Others, upon an 
information, ez offcio, for a Riot; to 
which are added Observations on his 
own Case.” 1799, 8vo. 

Mr Fergusson afterwards went to 
Caleutta, and commenced there the 
praetice of his professiou. His success 
was so great that he was soon regarded 
as at tbe head of that bar, and he acted 
for some time as Attorney-General. 
After abrilliant career of about twenty 
years, he returned to his native conn- 
try with a liberal fortune; and at the 
general eleetion in 1826, was chosen 
member of Parliament for the Stew- 
artry of Kirkcudbright, which he con- 
tinned to represent till his death. In 
1834 he was appointed Judge-Ad- 
voeate-General, and sworn a Privy- 
Councillor on the 16th of July. He 
resigned this office on Sir Robert 
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Peel being nominated minister, but 
was re-installed on the return of Lord 
Melbourne to power. Late in life he 
marricd a Freuch lady, named De 
Beauchamp, by whom he had two 
children. He died November 16, 1838. 

FINDLAY, Rosert, D.D., a learn- 
ed divine, was born March 23, 1721. 
He was educated at the University of 
Glasgow, after which he went to Ley- 
den, and on his return spent some time 
at Edinburgh, witb a view to the me- 
dical profession, which he soon relin- 
quished for the Church. In 1744 he 
was ordained minister of the parish 
of Stewarton, from,which he removed, 
in 1745, to Galston, and next went to 
Paisley. In 1756 he became minister 
of the North- West parisb of Glasgow ; 
and, in 1782, was appointed Professor 
of Divinity in tbat University. He 
died in 1814, in his ninety-fourth year. 
He wrote a “ Vindication of the 
Sacred Books, and of Josephus, from 
various Misrepresentations and Cavils 
of Voltaire,” published at Glasgow in 


1770; and “ The Divine Inspiration of 
the Jewish Scriptures Asserted,” 
London, 1804. 

FINGAL, FIN M‘COUL, or FION- 
GHAL, the father of the poet Ossian, 
was Prince of Morven, a province of 


ancient Caledonia. Although some 
writers contend that he was a native 
of Ireland, while others assert that 
he was merely a fabulous personage, 
his character, positiou, and history, 
with whatever evidence tradition can 
furnish, establish him to have been a 
Caledonian by birth, He ‘was born, 
according to the Irish annals, in 282, 
but the poems of Ossian fix the date 
a few years later. The extent of his 
dominions cannot be ascertained, as 
buntiug was probably the cbief occu- 
pation of his tribe. Wis principal re- 
sidence was at Selma, in the ncigh- 
bourhkood of Glencoc. The fact that, 
in all parts of the ILighlands, we find 
cavcs and other remarkable places 
bearing his name, may be taken as an 
evidence of his existence, and that he 
led the wandering life of a hunter, 
He was the constant enemy of the 
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Romans, who theu ruled as conquer- 
ors in England. MWe entered their 
provinces and carried off their wince 
and wax as spoil. He also made fre- 
quent expeditions to Sweden, the 
Orkney Islands, and Ireland. His 
character, as sketched by Ossian’s 
poem, is that of a noble hero, the 
father of his people. He sparcs the 
weak, and protects the poor. Fingal 
is also represented as a poet. 
FINLAY, Joun, a poet of some ta- 
lent, was born in Glasgow in 1782. 
He studied with success the history 
and popular literature of his native 
country; and, in 1802, he published 
“ Wallace, or the Vale of Ellerslie, 
with other Poems,” 12mo, the second 
edition of which appeared in 8vo in 
1804. In 1808 he brought out his 
“ Scotish Historical aud Romantic 
Ballads, chiefly Ancient, with Expla- 
natory Notes and a Glossary ; to which 
are prefixed some Remarks on the 
Early State of Romantic Composition 
in Scotland.” These productions 
display mucb acquaintance with the 
literary antiquities of tlie middle ages. 
He died December 8, 1810, aged 28. 
FINLAYSON, Jases, D.D., an emi- 
nent divine, was born February 15, 
1758, at Nether Camhusinc, in the pa- 
rish of Dunblane, a small farm in 
Perthshire, where his ancestors had 
becn settled for several centuries. 
He was sent first to the school of Kin- 
buck, in the neighbourhood, aud, 
about the age of ten, to that of Dun- 
blane. Iu his fourtccnth year he 
went to the University of Glasgow, to 
study for tbe ministry, and during 
the summer vacations he occupied 
himself in imstructing his younger 
brotbers at home. To assist in de- 
fraying the expense of his attendance 
on the classes, he became a private 
tutor, aud was engaged for two ycars 
in teaching the children of Mrs Camp- 
hell of Carie, and afterwards acted in 
the saine capacity to the family of 
Mr Cooper, Glasgow. Ile was next 
employed by Professor Anderson as 
his amanuensis ; and, in 1782, he re- 
sumed the duties of a tutor by taking 
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eharge of two sons of Sir William 
Murray of Ochtertyre, Baronet, these 
being the late Baronet, Sir Patriek 
Murray, and his younger brother, Sir 
George. As Mr Finlayson resided 
with the family in Edinburgh during 
the winter, he had an opportunity of 
pursuing his studies at the Divinity 
Hall, and of atteudiug other elasses in 
the University. 

In 1785 he was lieensed to preach, 
and in the sniumer of that year he 
reecived an offer of the living of Dun- 
keld from the Duke of Atholl, which 
he was indueed to deeline, on being 
informed by Sir William Murray that 
aN arrangement was in progress for 
procuring for him the Professorship 
of Logic an] Metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. More than a 
year elapsed, however, before the ne- 
fotiation, whieh had been set on foot 
for securing him this appointment, 
was bronght to a satisfactory conelu- 
sion; and, in the meantime, he ac- 
eepted of the living of Borthwick, in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
which Sir William Murray, by his in- 
terest with Dundas of Aruiston, had 
obtained for him. » He commenced 
his duties as Professor of Logic in 
the wiuter session of 1786-7, and was 
ordained minister of Borthwick inthe 
succeeding April. Irom his know- 
lege of the laws and constitution of 
the Chureh of Seotiand, he soon be- 
eame a leader, on the Moderate side, 
in the Church Courts; and as it was 
deemed advisable that he should have 
a metropolitan charge, he was, in 
1790, trauslated to Lady Yester's 
Church, Edinburgh, where he remain- 
ed till 1793, when he sueceeded Dr 
Robertson in the Old Greyfriars. <A 
vacancy having occurred in the High 
Church in 1799, he was chosen by the 
Town Couneil to fill it, when he be- 
eame the colleague of Dr Hugh Blair, 
whose funcral sermon he was ealled 
upen to preach in little more than a 
year. Mr Finlayson, not long after, 
received from the University of Edin- 


burgh the degree of D.D.; and, in 


1802, he was eleeted Moderator of the 
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General Assembly. The remaining 
years of his life were only distin- 
guished by tbe guict and unostenta- 
tious discharge of his duties. In the 
beginning of 1805 his constitution be- 
gan to decline. On the 25th of Jan- 
uary 1808, while conversing with Prin- 
cipal Baird, lhe was seized with a 
paralytie affection, and died on the 
28th of the same month, in the fiftieth 
year of his age. Tlis only publica. 
tions were two occasional sermons, 
and a short aceount of Dr Blair an- 
nexed to the posthumous volume of 
his sermons. Ile likewise printed, 
but did not publish, the “Heads of an 
Argument” ona question depending 
before the Ecclesiastical Courts. A 
volume of his own sermons, with a 
memoir prefixed, was published tbe 
year after his death. 

FLEMING, Ronrrt, a very much 
esteemed divine, was born, in 1630, at 
Bathans, ov Yester, the seat of the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, where his fa- 
ther, James Fleming, was long a mi- 
nister of tbe Gospel. He was educated 
at the Universities of Ediuburgh and 
St Andrews, and at the latter place 
studied divinity under Samuel Ruther- 
ford. In 1653, when the Church of 
Seotland was purely Presbyterian, be 
was ordained minister of Cambus- 
lang, where he remained till the Re- 
storation, when, on the atteinpt to es- 
tablish episcopacy in Scotland, be and 
other Presbyterian ministers were 
ejected froin tbeir parishes. After 
this he resided mostly at Edinburgh 
aud in Fifesbire, till September 1673, 
when he was apprehended for nou- 
couformity, but was soon liberated, 
when he retired to Holland, and be- 
cane minister of the Seots congrega- 
tion at Rotterdam. He died there 
July 15, 1694. Besides some religious 
tracts, he wvote an elaborate work in 
three parts, entitled “The Fulfilling 
of the Seriptures Complete,” being a 
View of the Operations of Providence 
in Preserving the Chureb through all 
the Vieissitudes of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, published in folio, at London, in 
1726. 
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FLEMING, Ronerrt, a learned and 
pious divine, son of the preceding, 
was born aud partly cducated in Scot- 
land, but afterwards studied for the 
ministry at the Universities of Leyden 
and Utrecht. He first hecame mini- 
ster of the English Church at Leyden, 
hut was afterwards removed to the 
Scots Church, Amsterdam. At the 
request of King William, he came over 
to London, and was settled as pastor 
of the Scots Church, Lothbury. His 
Majesty had a high opinion of his 
learning, wisdom, and ahilities, and 
frequently consulted him on the af- 
fairs of Seotland. He was held in 
high estimation hoth by Churchmen 
and Dissenters, and in particular was 
on terms of friendship with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterhury. He was chosen 
Tuesday Lecturer at Salter’s Hall; 
and after distinguishing himself by 
his writings as a firm friend of the 
British Constitution and the Pro- 
testant faith, he ded May 2, 1716. 

Mr Fleming published various ser- 
mons and tracts, the most celebrated 
of which are, “ The History of Here- 
ditary Right;” “A Discourse of Earth- 
quakes,” London, 1693; “ Discourses 
on scyeral Subjects, viz. the Rise and 
Fall ofthe Papacy,” &c. 1701; ‘ Christ- 
ology, or a Discourse concerning 
Christ,’ 2 vols. London, 1705-8; “ The 
Rod or the Sword, a Discourse from 
Ezckiel, chapter xxi. v. 13;"" “ Spe- 
culum Davidium Redivivum, or the 
Divine Right of the Revolution evinc- 
ed and applied;” “ Theocraty, or 
the Divine Government of Nations ;" 
“The Mirror of Divine Love,” &c. 

Ifis ““ Discourses on Several Sub- 
jects’* were dedieated to Lord Car- 
michacl, at that period principal Se- 
cretary of State for Scotland, and 
Chancellor of the University of Glas- 
gow. To the dedication, Mr Fleming 
inentions his being related to his Lord- 
ship. and acknowledges his obligations 
for the offer to appoint him Principal 
of Glasgow College, which situation 
he declined, on the ground of his not 
being a minister cf the Church of 
Scotland, as estuhlished by law. 
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discourse on the “ Rise and Fall of 
the Papaey,” is remarkable for con- 
taining several passages founded ona 
conjectural interpretation of the pour- 
ing out of the fourth vial in the Re- 
yelation, which strikingly coincide 
with the early events of tbe French 
Revolution, particularly as relates to 
the downfalof the monarchy. Itwas 
accordingly reprinted at London in 
1793; as was also his Discourse on 
“ The Rod or the Sword,” the latter 
being subjoined to a sermon on the 
execution of Louis XVI., by Henry 
Hunter, D.D.; Mr Fleming's specu- 
lations in 170] having, in the progress 
of time, turned out to be correct. 

FLETCHER, Anprew, a distin- 
guished political writer and patriot, 
the son of Sir Rohert Fletcher of 
Salton, in East Lothian, by Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Henry Bruce of 
Clackmannan, was born in 1653. His 
father dying while he was yet a child, 
he was placed under the tuition of 
the afterwards celebrated Dr Burnet, 
Bishop of Salisbury, from whom he 
imbihed that attachment to free prin- 
ciples of government for which he 
became so emincut. He spent some 
years in foreign travel, and on his re- 
turn home he first appeared as a pub- 
lic character in the Scots Parliament 
of 1681, as Commissioner for East Lo- 
thian, where his spirited opposition 
to the arbitrary measures of the Court 
rendered his retirement to Holland 
essential for his safety. Not appear- 
ing to a summons from the Lords of 
the Council, he was outlawed, and his 
estate confiscated. In 1683 he ac- 
companied Baillie of Jerviswood to 
England, to assist in the consultations 
held among the fricnds of liherty for 
the concerting of mcasures for their 
common security. On his return to 
tle Continent, he deyoted:his time 
chiefly to the study of public law. 

In June 1685 lic landed with the 
Duke of Monmouth at Lyun, in Dor- 
setshirc; but his temper heing most 
irascible and impetuous, he had the 
misfortune, in a personal quarrel about 
a liorse, which he had seized for his 
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own nse, to kill the Mayor of Lynn, 
who had engaged in the same cause, 
on which aceount he quitted the en- 
terprise, and went to Spain, where he 
was thrown into prison, bnt soon 
made his escape. He afterwards pass- 
ed into Hungary, where he highly dis- 
tinguished himself in the war against 
the Turks. 11 subseqnently rejoined 
his expatriated countrymen in Hol- 
land, and at the Revolution returned 
to Seotland, and resuimed the posses- 
sion of his estate. lle was a member 
of the Convention for settling the 
new government in Scotland, and 
thronghout his political career he 
zealously maintained the rights and 
liberties of the people. 

In 1698 he published a “ Disconrse 
of Government with regard to Mik- 
tias;"" also “ Two Discourses concern- 
ing the Affairs of Scotland.” In 1703, 
when a bill was bronght in for a snp- 
ply to the Crown, he opposed it, uutil 
the House shonld consider what was 
neeessary to secure the religion and 
liberties of the nation on the death of 
the Qneen; and he proposed various 
limitations of the royal prerogative, 
some of which were introduced into 
tbe “Actof Security,” passed, through 
bis exertions, into alaw, bnt rendered 
ineffectual by the subseqnent Union, 
which be resolutely opposed He died 
at London in 1716, His Life has been 
written by the late Earl of Buehan, 
who, as well as Laing in his Ifistory of 
Scotland, aud Lockhart of Carnwath, 
speaks in bigh terins of panegyric of 
his pobtieal and other virtues. Asa 
writer, he possessed great powers, his 
mind being stored with classieal know- 
ledge, while his style was at once per- 
spicuous, elegant, and energetie. His 
tracts and some of his speeches have 
been pnblished in one volume 8vo. 

FLETCHER, Anprew, Lorp Mi- 
Ton, a distingnished judge, was the 
son of Henry Fletcher of Salton, 
younger brother of the precediug by 
a daughter of Sir David Carnegy of 
Pitarrow, Bart., grand-danghter of 
| David Earl of Sonthesk. This lady 
appears to have been a woman of sin- | 
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gniar merit and enterprise. During 
the troubles in whieh the Fletcher 
family were involved, on account of 
their well-known attaeliment to the 
prineiples of eivil and religious liber- 
ty, she went to Holland, taking with 
her a millwright and a weaver, both 
men of great talent in their respective 
depurtinents, and by their means she 
secretly obtained a knowledge of the 
art of weaving and dressing the fine 
linen, known by the name of “ Hol- 
tand,”” the mauufacture of which she 
introduced into the village of Salton. 
Andrew, the eldest son, was born in 
1692, and after having obtained an 
edneation to qualify him for the bar, 
was admitted advocate on February 
26, 1717; ereated one of the Lords of 
Session Jnne4, 1724, and Lord Justiee- 
Clerk July 21, 1735, which office he re- 
linquished on being appointed Keeper 
of the Signet in 1748. 

The acuteness of Lord Milton's un- 
derstanding, his judgment and ad- 
dress, aud his minnte knowledge of 
the laws, customs, and teinper of Scot- 
land, recominended him early to the 
notice and favour of Archibald Duke 
of Argyle, who, as miuister for Seot- 
land, employed him as his coufidential 
agent aud adviser iu all matters re- 
lating to his nativeeountry. Dnring 
the Rebellion of 1745 he acted with so 
mueli discretion and bumanity, that 
even the defcated party acknowledged 
themselves indebted to him for his 
lenient measures. He disregarded 
many of the secret informations which 
eame to his office through the chan- 
nels of officious malevolence; and it 
has been recorded to his honour, that, 
after his death, many sealed letters, 
containiug denunciations of private 
individuals, were found noopened in 
his repositories, 

In the abolition of the heritable 
jurisdictions, Lord Miltou took an ac- 
tive part; and he uo sooncr observed 
the beginning of public tranquillity, 
than be zealously devoted himself to 
the promotion of designs for the im- 
provement of trade, imannfactures, 
agricultnre, and learning, in Scotland, 
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which, duving the period that he had 
the administration of affairs, exhibit- 
ed, in all these branches, a more rapid 
advanee than any country in Europe. 
Lord Milton died at his house of Brun- 
stain, near Musselburgh, December 
13, 1706, aged 74. 

FORBES, ALEXANDER, fourth Lord 
Forbes of Pitsligo, only son of the 
third Lord, by Lady Sophia Erskine, 
third daughter of Jolin, niuth Earl of 
Mar, was boru May 22, 1678, and while 
yet a minor sueeeeded his father in 
1691. To complete his edueatiou he 
went to France, where he beeame ac- 
qnainted with Fenelon, by whom he 
was 
Quietist, Madame Guion, whose spe- 
eulative opinions in religion he warm- 
ly embraced. On his return le took 
the oaths and his seat iu the Seots 
Parliament, May 24, 1700. Deeply 
attached to the exiled family, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his opposition 
to the Court measures, and adhered 
to the protest of the Duke of Atholl 
against the Union. On the oath of 
abjuration being extended to Scot- 
land, his Lordship, with many other 
conscientious Jacobites, eeased to in- 
terfere in publie business. 

In 1715, when the Earl of Mar erect- 
ed the standard of the Pretender, 
Lord Pitsligo joined him, and was 
present at the battle of Sheriffmuir. 
On the failure of that rash entev- 
prise, his Lordship retired to the Con- 
tinent, and spent some time at the 
eourt of the Pretender at Rome. His 
naine did not appear among the num- 
ber of attainders by Government, 
and on his return home, in 1720, he 
took np his residence at Pitsligo Cas- 
tle in Aberdeenshire, where he devot- 
ed himself to literature, and the study 
of the mystical writers, with whose 
works he had beeome aequainted on 
the Continent. 

In 1734 Lord Pitsligo published 
© Essays Moral and Philosophieal,”* on 
several subjects. Notwithstanding 
his age, he engaged in the Rebellion of 
1745, and being considered a man of 
excellent judgment, and of a cautious 
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and prudent temper, his example 
drew many of his neighbours into the 
insurrectiou. Hereceived from'Prinee 
Charles the command of a regiment 
of cavalry, chiefly composed of Aber- 
deenshire gentry and their tenautry, 
which was known by his name. After 
the battle of Culloden, his Lordship 
eoneealed himself for some time in 
the mountainous distriet of the eoun- 
try, and though the people who gave 
him shelter and proteetion were ex- 
tremely poor, they freely shared their 
humble and seauty fare with the un- 
known stranger. “He afterwards lurk- 
ed about the coast of Buchan, and 
amongst his own tenants io the muirs 
of Pitsligo; and many interesting 
aneedotes are told of his various ad- 
ventures and eseapes from the puv- 
suit of the military sent in seareh of 
him, His favourite disguise was that 
of an old mendieant, whieh was much 
favoured by his age and infirmities. 
Having been attainted of high trea- 
son, under the name of Lord Pitsligo, 
and his estate confiseated, he endea- 
voured to obtain a reversal of his at- 
tainder, on aceount of a misnomer, 
his true title being Lord Forbes of 
Pitsligo. The Court of Session gave 
judgment in his favour, November 16, 
1749, but on an appeal this decision 
was reversed by the House of Lords, 
February 1, 1750. His Lordship re- 
sided during the latter years of his 
life at the house of <Auchivies, in 
Aberdeenshire, where he chiefly oc- 
eupied himself in composing his 
“Thonghts concerning Man’s Condi- 
tion and Duties in this Life, and his 
Hopes in the World to Come,” an 
edition of which was published at 
Edinburgh in 1835, with au interest- 
ing biographieal sketch of the author. 
He died Deeember 21, 1762, aged 85 
years, Ifis Lordship was twice mar- 
ried, first to Rebecea, daughter of 
Jolin Norton, merehant in London, 
by whom he had one son, John, Mas- 
ter of Pitsligo; and, secondly, to 
Elizabeth Allen, an English lady, who 
had no issue. ; 
FORBES, Duncan, of Culloden, 
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Lord President of the Court of Ses- 
sion, an eniinent lawyer and patriot, 
was born on his father’s estate of 
Bunehrew, county of Inverness, No- 
vember 10, 1685. His disposition first 
inelined him to the army, but by the 
advice of his friends he applied him- 
self to the law, the study of which he 
pursued with great assidnity, first at 
Edinburgh, and afterwards at Leyden 
and Paris. In 1707 he returned to 
Scotland, and, in Jnly 1709, was ad- 
mitted advoeate, when he was almost 
immediately appointed by the Duke 
of Argyle, then at the head of Seotish 
affairs, sheriff of Mid-Lothian, His 
great abilities aud manly eloquence 
soon procured him an extensive prac- 
tice ; and, in 1717, he was appointed 
Solicitor-General of Seotlaud. In 1722 
he was elected Member of Parliament 
for the Inverness district of burghs, 
which he continued to represent till 
the year 1737. Iu. 1725 he was promot- 
ed to the highly responsible situation 
of Lord Advoeate. In 1734, on the 
death of his brother Johu, he sue- 
eceded to the estate of Culloden ; and, 
in 1737, was nominated Lord Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session, in whieh 
elevated station he conducted himself 
with so mnch iutegrity and publie 
spirit as to acquire the lasting esteem 
and veneration of his eonntrymen. 
During the Rebellion of 1745 he used 
all his power and iufluence to oppose 
the progress of the Pretender, aud by 
his interference and exertions some of 
the most powerful of the Highland 





chiefs were prevented from joining in | 
He even impaired | universities of Germany. 


the insurrection. 
and almost ruined his own private 
fortune iu advaucing money to assist 
in paying the King’s troops, and to 
defray other expenses oceasioned by 
the rebellion. But the glory he ae- 
quired in advaucing the prosperity of 
bis country, and in contributing to 
establish peace and order, was all the 
reward he ever received for bis truly 
patriotic services. Wheu he applied 
to Government for the repayment of 
those sums which his loyalty had led 
him to spend in the cause of the pub- 
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lic, the nrinistry refused to indemnify 
him for his losses, and this ungratefnl 
return is said to have been so niorti- 
fying to his generous vind as to have 
greatly aceelerated his death, whieh 
happened December 10, 1747, iu tho 
62d year of hisage. President Forbes 
was a man of great learning, bene- 
volenee, and piety, and well versed in 
the oriental langnages. is writings 
are chiefly on theological sibjects, 
and eonsist of “ Thoughts on Keli- 
gion ;” “A Letter to a Bishop, in fa- 
your of lintehinson’s System,’ aud 
“ Refieetions on Inerednlity,” whieh 
were published in 1750, in 2 vols. 
12mo, <A statue to his memory, by 
Ronbilliac, erected at tie expense of 
tlre Faculty of Advoeutes, adorns the 
Parliainent House, Edinburgh. Ue 
had married, soon after being called 
to the bar, Mary, daughter of Rose of 
Kilravoek, who died early, leaving an 
only son, John Forbes, who, in 1749, 
two years after the President's death, 
received from Government a pension 
of L.400 a-year, a tardy aecknowledg- 
ment of their obligations to his ta- 
ther. 

FORBES, Joux, of Corse, one of 
the first scholars of his time, secoud 
son of Patrick Forbes, Bishop of 
Aberdeen, by his wife, Lucretia, a 
daughter of David Spens of Wormis- 
ton, in Fife, was born May 2, 1593. 
After stndyiug pbilosophy and tlieo- 
logy at King’s College, Aberdeen, he 
went to Heidelburg, where he attend- 
ed the lectures of Parzus, and subse- 
quently spent some time at the other 
Snel was 
his profieieney in divinity and the 
Hebrew languare, that, aceording to 
Pietet, he maintained, in 1618, 4 publie 
disputation against the Arehbishop 
and the Lutherans at Upsal. In 1619 
he returned tou his native eity, when 
he was called to the ininistry by the 
Synod of the Dioeese of Aberdeen, 
and soon after appointed Professor of 
Divinity and Eeclesiastieal History in 
King’s College. In 1629 he made an 
attempt to reconcile the religious par- 
ties then zealously opposed to eaeli 
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other in Scotland, by publishing his 
“Yrenicum pro Ecclesia Scoticana,” 
which he dedicated to the lovers of 
peace andtruth. Being a strong ad- 
herent of episcopacy, he refused to 
sign the National League and Cove- 
nant, and was, in 1640, ejected from 
his Professorship. After residing for 
some time quietly on his estate, in 
1641 he went to Holland, where he 
continued for two years. His cele- 
brated work, entitled “ Institutiones 
Historico-Theologicce,”” which is writ- 
ten with great vigour, elegance, and 
deep erudition, was published iu one 
volume at Amsterdam in 1645. It 
forms, according to Dr Burnet, so ex- 
cellent a work, that if he had lived to 
finish it by a second yolume, it would, 
perhaps, have heen the most valuable 
treatise of divinity that has yet ap- 
peared in the world. In 1646 he 
brought out at the same place a Latin 
translation of his father’s “ Commen- 
tary on the Revelations,” with a 
Sketch of his Life. 

Mr Forbes afterwards returned to 
Scotland, aud spent the remainder of 
his life in retiremeut on his estate of 
Corse, where he died April 29, 1648. 
In 1/03 an elegant edition of his works 
in 2 vols. fulio was printed at Amster- 
dam, with the author's life, under the 
superintesdence principally of Pro- 
fessor Gurtler of Deventer, and partly 
of Mr George Garden of Aberdeen. 

FORBES, Patrick, an eminent pre- 
late, Cescended from Sir Patrick For- 
bes, armonr-bearer to King James I1., 
| Was horn in Aberdeenshire in 1564, 
He was Lord of Corse and O'Neill, 
and received a liberal education at the 
Colleges of Glasgow and St Andrews, 
whiere he stndied philosophy, {Ichrew, 
aud divinity, under the eclehrated re- 
former, Andrew Melville. He distin- 
guished himself by his piety and learn- 
, ing, and carly displayed astrong inelin- 
| ation for the pursuits and dutics of a 
clerical life, but was not prevailed upon 
to enter the miinistry until 1612, being 
,; then 43 years old, when he was or- 
j dained a presbyter of the episcopalian 
church, and admitted minister of 
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Keith. In 1618, at the desire of the 
clergy and principal laity of the dio- 
cesc, and at the express command ot! 
James V1., he was appointed Bishop 
of Aberdeen, and, some time after, 
Chancellor of King’s College there, 
of which seat of learning he proved 
himself to be a munificent patron, 
having repaired the buildings, ang- 
mented the library, and revived the 
dormant professorships of divinity, 
medicine, and civil law, as well as 
procured the addition of a new chair 
in theology. He was the author of 
an erudite and claborate “Commen- 
tary on the Revelations,’ printed at 
London in 1613, On his deathbed he 
sent for all the clergy in Aberdeen to 
take the sacrament with him. He 
died March 28, 1635, aged 71. Por- 
traits of Bishop Patrick Forbes, by 
Jameson, are in the possession of the 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, and Sir 
John Forbes of Craigievar. 

FORBES, Witxtiay, first Bishop of 
Edinhurgh, son of Thomas Forbes of 
the family of Corsindae, bya sister of 
Mr James Cargill, physician in Aber- 
deen, was born in that city in 1585. 
He studied at the schools and Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, and was admit- 
ted M.A. at the age of sixteen. When 
he was about twenty he went to the 
Continent for his improvement, and 
during four years that he spent in the 
Universities of Germany, he made 
great progress in divinity and the 
llebrew language, 

Having visited Ingland on his way 
home, the fame of his learning in- 
duced the University of Oxford to 
offer him a Professorship of Hebrew, 
which lie declined on account of bad 
health. On his return to Scotland, 
he became minister first at Alford, 
and next at Monymusk. He was then 
appointed one of the ministers of 
Aberdecn, and received from the Uni- 
versity the degrce of D.D. He was 
subsequently constituted Principal of 
Marischal College, and was after wards, 
for a short time, pastor at Edinburgh. 

When Charles |}. was in the Scotish 
capital in 1633, Dr Forbes was sent 
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was so much struek with his eloquence 
and theologieal knowledge, that he 
seleeted liim to be the first Bishop of 
Edinburgh, then newly erected into 
an Episcopal See. He was aceord- 
ingly couseerated in February 1634, 
but he died on the Ist of April fol- 
lowing, haying only enjoyed the dig- 
nity three months, Bishop Forbes 
wrote a treatise, entitled “ Considera- 
tiones Modeste et Pacifier,” &e., with 
the view of setting at rest Coutro- 
versies, whieh was published at Lon. 
don in 1658, 

FORBES, Sin Wittaam, Baronet, 
of Pitsligo, an eminent banker, was 
born at Edinburgh, April 5, 1739. His 
father, whom he sueeeeded in the ba- 
ronetey, was a member of the Faculty 
of Advoeates, and died when Sir Wil- 
liam was only four years ofage. After 
that event his mother, who was left 
with but aslender provision, removed 
with him and his brother to Aber- 
deen, where he received his eduea- 
tion. Iu Oetober 1753 he returned 
with his mother to Edinburgh, and 
soon afterwards was introduced as an 
apprentice into the Bank of Messrs 
Coutts. On the expiration of his ap- 
prentieeship, which lasted seven years, 
be aeted for two years as clerk in the 
same establishmeut. In 1761 bis dili- 
gence and excellent business abilities 
indueed his employers to admit him 
into the eopartnery; and two years 
afterwards, on the death of one of the 
Messrs Coutts, and retirement of an- 
other on accouut of ill health, while 
the two others were settled in Lon- 
don, a newyeompany was formed, com- 
prising Sir William Forbes, Sir Jaines 
{unter Blair, and Sir Robert Herries, 
wbo at first carried on business in 
the name of the old firm. In 1773, 
however, Sir Robert Herries formed 
a separate establishment in Loudon, 
when the name was changed to that 
of Forbes, Hunter, and Co.; of which 
firm Sir William eontinued to be the 
head till his death. 

In 1768 Sir William resided for 
some months in London, aud he sub- 
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tropolis, being very partial to its so- 
ciety. He was one of the earliest 
members of the celebrated Literary 
Club, whieh boasted amoung its illus- | 
trious associates the names of John- 
sou, Burke, Reynolds, Garriek, and 
others. 

In his mereantile transactions, es- 
pecially in affording assistance to per- 
sons in business who applied for it, 
he was even profuse in his liberality, 
where he was satisfied that they were 
worthy of his confidence. Among 
many to whom he extended his be- 
nefieent aid was Willian Smellie, the 
printer and naturalist, as we learn 
from Kerr’s life of that eminent in- 
dividual, In the management of the 
numerous charitable institutions of 
Edinburgh Sir William took a pro- 
minent part. He was also an aetive 
promoter of the Society of Scotish 
Antiquaries, the Institution of Trus- 
tees for the Eneouragemeut of Manu- 
factures and Fisheries, and the esta- 
blishment of a Lunatie Asylum at 
Morningside. He likewise gave his 
zealous aid in promoting some of the 
most useful and suceessful improye- 
ments of the northern metropolis; 
and being a warm adherent of the 
Seotish Episeopal Church, he was un- 
wearied iu his exertions to promote 
its prosperity. In acts of publie and 
private charity he expended large 
sums, and that in so unostentatious a 
manner that, in mast instanees, uone 
but those charged with the distribu- 
tion of the money knew who was the 
donor. 

In 1781 he was enabled to pnrebase 
the forfeited estate of Fitsligo, in 
Aberdeeushire, and having thus re- 
stored to his family their paternal 
inheritanee, he inimediately intro- 
dueed the most extensive improve. 
ments onit. He laid out the village 
of New Pitsligo, and established a 
number of poor eottars on the most 
uneultivated parts of the estate, most 
of whom he allowed to oceupy their | 
land rent free, while to othershe gave | 
pensions in return for their labour. 
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Sir William dedicated the leisure 
of his latter years to writiug the Life 
of his friend Dr Beattie, which, with 
his Works, was published in 2 yols. 
d4to, iu 1805. He died at his seat near 
Edinhurgh, Novemher 12, 1806, aged 
68. He had married, iu 1770, Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Doctor, after- 
wards Sir James Hay, hy whom he 
had three sons and five daughters. 
Sir William, his eldest son, died in 
1528, aud was succeeded by his son, 
the present Sir John Stuart Forbes. 
His second son, John Hay Forhes, on 
being created a Lord of Sessiou iu 
1825, assumed the title of Lord Med- 
wyn. 

FORDUN, Jonx De, the father of 
Seotish history, who flourished in the 
latter half of the fourteenth centnry, 
is supposed to have heen born in a 
village of that name in the county of 
Kincardine. Of his life there is no- 
thing of certainty known, farther than 
that he was a secular priest of the 
diocese of St Andrews, aud a chaplain 
of the Cathedral of Aberdecn, a title 
which Goodall seems to have con- 
sidered equivalent to canon. Bower, 
the continuator of his history, de- 
scrihes him as a simple man, who had 
Hever graduated in the schools. A 
copy of his “ Scotichronicon” was to 
be found in almost every monastery 
in Scotland and some in England, 
and generally took its name from the 
place to which it helonged. The first 
five hooks, and twenty-three chapters 
of the sixth book, are the cumposi- 
tion of Fordun, whose ohject was to 
Supply the want of those historical 
records which had been carricd off 
hy Edward 1. ‘The remainder of the 
Ilistory, which extends to sixteen 
hooks, and is brought down to the 
year 1436, is the work of Walter Bower, 
elected Abbot of Inchcohn in 1413, 
whose life has heen already recorded 
in this publication, 1n 1722 an edi- 
tion of the “ Scotichronicon” was pub- 
lished at Oxford by learnc; and, in 
1759, another was printed at Edin. 
burgh hy Walter Goodall, Asisstant- 
Keeper of the Advocates’ Library. An! 
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excellont manuscript in vellum of 
this history is preserved in the Lib- 
rary of the University of Edinburgh. 

FORDYCH, ALEXANDER, a banker, 
who ohtained an unhappy celebrity by 
his ruinous commercial speculations, 
was horn in Aberdeen, and became 
a banker inLondon. He was the son 
of an eminent merchant in Abcrdeen, 
who hy his wife, a sister of Dr Thomas 
Blackwell, had a family of twenty 
children. He was the hrother of Mr 
David Fordyce, the subject of the 
next article. The following notice of 
Mr Alexander Fordyce occurs in a 
Sermou, addressed to Tradesmen, 
preached and published hy Mr Thomas 
Toller in London in 1775. “ He had 
a mind uot ill formed for commerce : 
and {rom his early success in it was 
enabled, though of an obscure ori-| 
ginal, to live respectably. If his views 
had extended no farther it would 
have heen well; but his ambition was 
unbounded. The revenue of a king- 
dom would hardly have sufficed to | 
have exccuted his schemes, He 
secmed bent ou engrossing the trade | 
of the whole world. Large sums were 
horrowed of one and of another. His | 
friends advanced liberally; and so 
high was his reputation, that they had | 
no doubt of their effects being secure. | 
But the cvent proved that they were 
wretchedly deceived. His affairs were 
embarrassed; his difficulties increas- | 
ed, and at length grew inextricable ; 
a total stoppage ensued 3 the issue of 
4 commission of bankruptey, hy some 
chicanery, was prevented; and buta 
small part of his enormous debts hath 
been paid to this very hour. I shall 
not pretend to enumerate the many 
families which by his means sunk into 
distress. lis fall was like the fall of 
a tuwering structuro, which over- 
whelms numbers with its ruins. It 
deserves, however, particnlar men- 
tion, that the news of his failure des- | 
patchicd ono brother to the regiuus | 
of the dead, and, which is yet inore 
lamentable, drove another into a state 
of insanity.” 

PORDYCE, Davin, an clegant and 
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learned writer, was the second son of 
Provost lordyce of Aberdeen, where 
he was born in 1711. He received the 
early part of his education at the 
grammar school of his native town, 
and at the age of thirteen entered the 
Greek class in Marisehal College. In 
1728 he took the degree of M.A. Be- 
ing originally designed for the church, 
he applied himself assiduously to the 
study of divinity, in which he made 
great progress, but though duly h- 
censed to preach the gospel, he never 
beeame a settled minister. He is 
said to have been, for a short time, 
domestie chaplain to John Hopkins, 
Esq. of Bretons, in Essex. In Sep- 
tember 1712 he was admitted Profes- 
sor of Philosophy in Marischal Col- 
lege. In 1745 he published the first 
yolume of his “ Dialogues on Educa- 
tion;” the secoud volume of which 
appeared in 1748. He also wroto for 
TDodsley’s “ Preceptor,” a Treatise on 
Moral Philosophy, which attracted so 
much attention that it was published 


in a separate form in 1754, under the 

title of The Elements of Moral Phi- 

los»phy,” «nd has gone through va- 

| rious editions. 

: In 1750 My Fordyce, with a view 
of visiting Rome and increasing his 


stores of knowledge, made a tour 
throngh France, Italy, and other coun- 
tries of the Contineut., On his return 
home in September 1751, he was un- 
fortunately drowned in a storm off 
the coast of Holland, in the 4Ist year 
of his age. In 1752 was published 
his “ Theodorus, a Dialogue concern- 
ing the Art of Preaching,” a work of 
considerable utility to young Divines, 
which has been frequently printed 
with his brother Dr James Fordyce’s 
sermon on “ The Eloquence of the 
Pulpit.” Wis “ Temple of Virtne, a 
Dream,” also a posthumous work, was 
given to the, world in 1757, by his 
brother James, who is the subject of 
a subsequent article. 

FORDYCE, Grorce, an eminent 
physician and lectnrer ou medicine, 
nephew of the preceding, was the only 
and posthumous child of Mr George 
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Fordyee, the proprietor of a small 
landed estate called Broadford, in the 
neighbonrhood of Aberdeen, where 
George was born, Nov. 18, 1736. He 
studied at Marischal College, where 
he took the degree of M.A. at the 
early age of fourteen. Abont a year 
afterwards he became apprentice to 
his uncle, Dr John Fordyce, who prac- 
tised as a surgeon at Uppingham, in 
Rutlandshire. te subsequently went 
to the University of Edinburgh, where 
he studied chemistry under Dr Cul- 
len, who was much pleased with his 
diligence and ingenuity. In October 
1758 he obtained his diploma of M.D. 
Shortly afterwards he went to Ley~ 
den, for the pnrposce chiefly of study- 
ing anatomy under Albinus. 

In 1759 he returned to London, 
where, contrary to the wishes of his 
relations, he determiued to establish 
himsclt as a teacher and practitioner 
of medicine. Aceordingly, before the 
close of that year, he commenced, with 
a class of only nine pupils, a course of 
lectures upon chemistry. In 1764 he 
began to leetnre also upon materia 
medica and the practice of physie. 
These three snbjeets he continued to 
teach for nearly thirty years, giving, 
for the most part, three courses of lee- 
tures on eaeh of them every year. 

In 1762 Dr Fordyee married a 
daughter of Charles Stuart, Esq., Con- 
servator of Scots Privileges in the 
United Netherlands, by whom he had 
two sons and two daughters. 

In 1765 he was admitted a licentiate 
of the College of Physiciaus. In 1768 
he published his “ Elements of the 
Practice of Physic,” a valuable epi- 
tome of medicine, which he used as 
the text-book of his medical course. 
He obtaiued a respectable share of 
private practice, and in £770 was cho- 
seu Physician to St Thomas’ Hospital, 
after a severe contest, when 109 voted 
for him and 106 for Dr Watson. In 
1774 he became a member of the fa- 
mous Literary Clnb to which Dr John- 
son belonged. In 1776 his merit as a 
man of scienee caused him to be elect- | 
cd a Fellow of the Royal Society, in 
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Whose Transaetious he published sonie 
curious observations and experiments, 
tending to show the power of the hu- 
man bods to resist the effeets of a very 
high temperature, as well as many 
other valuable papers. 

In lis; he was admitted, speciali 


| gratia, a Fellow of the College of 


ledge was of much value to tbat body 
in preparing a new edition of their 
Pbarinaeopeia. In 1793 he assisted 
in forming a small body of physicians 
and surgeons, whieh published seye- 
ral volumes under the title of ‘“‘ Medi- 
eal and Chirnrgieal Trausactions,” 
Dr Fordyee died May 25, 1802. His 
published works include “ Elements 
of Agriculture and Vegetatiou;” “A 
Treatise on the Digestion of Food,” 


| Physicians; and his ehemical know- 


of Physicians, as the Gulstonian Lee- 


tations on Fever.” 

FORDYCE, Janes, D.D., an emi- 
uent clergyman, author of “ Sermons 
to Young Women,” uncle of the pre- 
ceding, and fourtli son of Provost For- 
dyce, was born at Aberdeen in 1720. 
He reeeived his edueation at the Ma- 
tischal College, and early devoted 
himself to the ministry. In 1752 he 
was ordained minister of Breebin, and 
, 8000 after aceepted of a call from 
Alloa, during his residenee in which 
piace he printed three oceasional ser- 
mous, which attraeted mnch notice. 
The first of these, on the Eloquence 
of the Pulpit, has often beeu reprint- 
ed. In 1760 he published a discourse 
preached before the General Assem- 
bly of the Chureh of Seotland, “ On 
the Folly, Infamy, and Misery of Un- 
| lawful Pleasures,” which still farther 
4 


inereased his repntation. 
Soon after, he received the desree 


of D.D. from the University of Glas- | 


gow; and having removed to London, 
| he was invited, by the Congregation 
of Protestant Dissenters in Monkwell 
| Strect, to be the colleague of Dr Sa- 
muel Lawrence, then agedand infirin, 
| This invitation he accepted, and on 


Dr Lawrenee’s death he sueeeeded as 
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8vo, originally read before the College; 


ture, in 1791; and aseries of “ Disser- 













sole pastor. During his minstry at 
this place he aequired a high degree 
of popularity from the stroug force of 
his eloqueuce and striking figure; and 
it is said that among his hearers was 
often the eelebrated David Garriek, 
who was a great admirer of his style 
of preaching, 

After he had been some years at 
Monkwell Street, ho obtained the as- 
sistanee of a ecoadjutov, Mr Toller, 
son-in-law of DrLawrence, with whom, 
in 1755, he had an unbappy dispute, 
which led to Mr Toller’s ejection from 
the ehapel, and very mueh thinned | 
the congregation. In 1782 his de- 
elining health, and the dispersiou .of | 
his hearers, indueed Dr Fordyee to 
resign the ministry. 

The latter years of his life were 
chiefly speut in retirement in Hamp- 
shire, in the neighbourhood of Lord 
Bute, with whom he lived in great in- 
timaey, and to whose valuable library 
he had free access. Soon after the 
death of his brother, Siv William For- 
dyee, M.D., he removed to Bath, where 
he died Oetober 1, 1796, in his 76th 
year. Besides the sermous already 
noticed, he was the author of “ Ser- 
mons to Young Women,” 1765, 2 vols. 
8vo, whieh are still mueh esteemed; 
“ Addresses to Young Men,” 1777, 2 
vols. 12mo ; “ Addresses to the Deity,” 
1785, 12mo0; a volume of “ Poems,” 
1786; and some Sermous, the most 
valuable of whichis “A Charge at the | 
Ordination of the Rev. James Liud-| 
say,” hissuecessorin Monkwell Street; 
also, a “ Discourse on Pain,” pnblish- 
ed at Bath in1791, 

FORDYCE, Sir Wintiam, F.R.S., 
a distingnished physician, brother of 
the preceding, was boru at Aberdeen 
in 1721. He was, like his brothers, 
educated at the Marischal College, of 
whieh he died Lord Reetor, and to | 
which he bequeathed L 1000. At the 
age of eighteen he had completed his 
acadeinieal edueation ; and after hav- 
ing studied physic and surgery under 
an able practitioner of his native town, | 
ho joined the army as a yolunteer, 
and served as surgeon to tho brigade 
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of guards on the eoast of France, and 
in tho wars of Germany. He after- 
wards commeneed practiee as a phy- 
sician in London. The warm support 
of his military friends, and of sevcral 
persons of rank, 1o whom he had been 
serviceable, concurred with his own 
merit and address in reeommending 
him to extensive practice. His pnub- 
lications on medical subjects greatly 
added to his reputation; and lie was 
scent for to greater distanecs, and re- 
ecived larger snms, than almost any 
physician of bis time. By the bank- 
ruptcy of his brotlicr Alexandcr, he 
was involved to a very serions extent. 
Ilis fortune was also niuch impaired 
by his great benevolence and unbound- 
ed liberality to his family and friends ; 
and he was a kind and generons patron 
to many of his young countrymen, 
who were, from time to time, recom- 
inended to his good offices. 

About 1787 he received the honour 
of knighthood from his Majesty. He 
was also elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. Although originally of a de- 
licate constitution, by temperance and 
exercise ho preserved his health for 
many years; but after a long and se- 
vere illness he dicd, December 4, 1792. 
His first publication was “ A Review 
of the Veuercal Disease,” London, 
1767; his second, “ A New Inquiry 
into Putrid and Inflammatory Fevers,” 
with an Appendix, on “ The Ulecrated 
Sore Throat,” 1773; and his third, 
“Tragmenta Chirnrgica et Medica,” 
1784. Just before his death he pub- 
lished a Treatise on “ The Great Im- 
portaneo and Proper Mcthod of Cul- 
tivating and Curing Rhubarb in Great 
Britain, for Medicinal Uses,’’ 1792, 8vo. 
For his successful attempts to eulti- 
yate this valnable medicine, the So- 
ciety for the Eneouragement of the 
Arts unanimously voted him a gold 
medal. 

FORMAN, ANDREW, Arelibishop of 
St Andrews, Commendator of Pitten- 
weem, and of Cottingham in England, 
said to haye bcen one of the best 
statesmen of his age, was the son of 
the Laird of Hutton in Berwickshire 
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and in 1499 was Proto-notary Apos- 
tolick in Seotland. In 1501 he was 
employed, along with Robert Black- 
adcr, Archbishop of Glasgow, and Pa- 
trick, Earl of Bothwell, to negotiate 
amarriagc between Jamcs1V. of Seot- | 
land and Margarct, cldest daughter of 
Henry Vil. of England, whieh next 
year was ratificd by the Scotish Am- 
bassadors. In 1502 he was appointed 
Bishop of Moray, and, together with 
that see, held, in commendam, the pri- 
ories of Pittenweem in Seotland, and 
of Cottingham in England. Ife was 
afterwards employed as mediator be- 
tween Pope Julins IJ. and Louis XII. 
of Franee, and had the satisfaction of 
composing the difference whieh had 
existed between thei. 

On his return from Rome he pass- 
ed through France, where he was gra- 
eiously received by the King and 
Queen, who bestowed upon him the 
Bishopric of Bourges, from which he 
annually derived 400 tuns of wine, 
10,000 franes of gold, and other sinalicr 
matters. lle was also most liberally 
rewarded by Pope Jnilius, who, in 1514, 
promoted him to the Arelibishopric 
of St Andrews, conferred ou him the 
two rich abbeys of Dunfermline and 
Aberbrothock, and made him his le- | 
gate @ latere. The Archbishoprie, 
however, being claimed by the learn- | 
ed Gavin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, 
who had been nominated by the Queen, || 
and by John Hepburn, who was prec- 
ferred by the monks, Fornian only ob- 
tained possession of it by surrender- 
ing the Bishopric of Moray, as wellas 
giving up some years’ revenue of the 
Arehbishopric itself, and paying Hep- 
burn three thousand French crowns 
annually out of his ecclesiastical in- 
come. 

In 1517, Archbishop Forman was 
appointed by the States one of the 
Lords of the Regency during the 
minority of James V., on the occa- 
sion of the Duke of Albany’s going to 
France. The Archbishop, who was 
frequently employed as Ainbassador 
to England, France, and Rome, had 
the good fortnne to reconcile a differ- 
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ence hetween the Duke of Albany and 
the nobility, which at one time threat- 
ened tolead to bloodshed. Maekenzie, 
in his Lives, informs us, that in the 
Collection of Letters of the Scotish 
Kings from 1505 tu 1626, preserved in 
the Advoeates’ Library, there is an 
epistle from the Pope to James IV., 
dated May 6, 1511, eommending For- 
man highly, and promising that, at the 
first ereation of Cardinals, he should 
be made one, His death, however, 
prevented him from fulfilling his in- 
tention. In the same Collection there 
is a letter from the Duke of Albany 
to Leo X., successor of Julius, in which 
he urges the Pope to advance Forman 
to the dignity of a Cardinal, promised 
him by his predecessor, and to con- 
tinue him as legate a latere, Arch- 
bishop Forman died in 1521, and was 
buricd at Dunfermline. Dempster 
reeords that he wrote a book against 
Luther, a Treatise concerning the 
Stoie Philosophy, and a Colleetion out 
* of the Decretals. 

| FORREST, Heyny, one of the early 
martyrs ot the Reformation in Scot- 
land, was a friar of the Order of Bene- 
; dictines, aud resided at Linlithgow. 
Of his parentage, deseent, and pre- 
vious history, nothing is known, Hav- 
ing heen heard to deelare that Mr 
Patrick Hamilton, the proto-martyr, 
was a good man, and that the doc- 
, trines for which he suffcred might be 
vindicated, he was, at the instance of 
the then Archbishop, James Beaton, 
Chancellor of the kingdom, appre- 
heuded for heresy, and committed to 
the prison at St Andrews. Not hav- 
ing evidenee sufficient to econdemu 
} him, his perseeutors, with the view 
_ of extorting some deelaration which 
they might employ azainst him, caus- 
ed a friar, named Walter Laing, to 
hear his confession. He reeeiyed 
Laing as a spiritnal comforter, and 
not suspecting the treaehery that 
lurked under the cloak of religion, he 
| without hesitation avowed, upon his 
eonscicnee, that, in his opinion, Llamil- 
ton was a ¢vod inan,and that the doc- 
trines which he died to maintain were 
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not heretical, The friar revealed 
what he had heard in coufession to 
his superiors, aud his evidence was 
held sufficient to establish the crime 
of heresy. A New Testament in Eng- 
lish being also found in Forrest’s pos- 
session, he was straightway condemn- 
ed to be burnt alive as a heretie. 
When the fatal day arrived, and he 
was brought before the clergy, in a 
place between the Castle of St An- 
drews and Monimail, he complaiued, 
with the utmost bitterness, ot the vil- 
lany by whieh he had been entrapped. 
“Fie on falsehood!” he cried. “Tie 
on false friars, revealers of eoufes- 
sions. After this day let no man ever 
trust false friars, contemners of God’s 
word, and deceivers of men!” The 
clergy heard his reproaches with the 
greatcst iudifierence, and proceeded 
to degrade him of his friar’s orders. 
Upon this he again exclaimed, “ Take 
from me not only your own orders, 
but also your own baptism,” referring 
to tbe absurd additions which Popery 
had made to that simple rite. He 
was thercafter denounced as a “ here- | 
tic equal with Patrick Hamilton,” and 
immediately led to the stake, where 
he suffered death, near tho Abbey 
Church of St Andrews. Forrest is 
said to have beeu a mau young in 
years. His exeeution took place in 
1533, 

FORREST, or FORRET, Tuomas, 
another of the martyrs for the Re- 
forined doetrines, was vicar of Dol. 
lar, and belonged to the house of For- 
rest, or Forret, in Fife. His father 
had been master-stabler to James 1V. 
After acquiring the rudiments of 
grammar in Seotland, he was sent 
abroad hy the kindness of a rich lady, 
aud eompleted his education at Co- 
logne. On his rcturn to his native 
country he was admitted a canon-re- 
gular in the monastery of St Colm’s 
Ineh, <A dispute having arisen be- 
tween the abbot aud the canons, re- 
specting the allowance due to them, 
the latter got the book of foundation 
to examine into their rights. The 
abbot, with the view of obtaining pos- 
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session of this book, gave them in ex- 
elange for ita volume of the works 
of Angustine, whieh happened to be 
in the monastery. This volume pass- 
ing into the hands of Forrest, was the 
fortunate means of enlighteuing his 
“Oh! lappy and blessed was 
; that book to me,” did he often say 
afterwards, “by which I eame to the 
knowledge of the truth.” He now 
applied himself to the reading of the 
Seriptures, and sueceeded in convert- 
ing a number of the young canons. 
“Bunt the old bottles,” he used to say, 
meauing the older members of the 
Order, “would not reecive the new 
wine.” The abbot frequently advised 
him to keep his mind to himself, 
otherwise ho would iuenr pnnish- 
ment. “Tthank von, my lord,’ was 
his reply; “you are a friend to my 
body, but not to my soul.” 

Forrest was subsequently admitted 
to the viearage of Dollnr, in which 
situation his diligence in instrneting 
his parishioners, and his benevolence 


| in freeing them from oppressive ex- 
aetious, rendered him extremely ob- 


noxious to the clergy. When the 
agents of the Pope eame into his 
bouuds, to sell indulgenees, he thus 
addressed his people :-—“ Pavishioners, 
T ain bound to speak the truth to yon; 
this is but to deeeive you. There is 
no pardon for our sins that ean eome 
to us either from the Pope or any 
other, but only by tbe blood of Christ.” 
Tt was Forrest’s custom to rise at six 
o'eloek in the morniug, and study till 
noon. He daily committed three 
ebapters of the Bible to memory, and 
repeated them to his servant at night. 
He also composed a short eatechism, 
probably inteuded for the use of his 
own people. These faets were com- 
munieated by his servant, Andrew 
Kirkie, in a letter to Mr John David- 
son, minister of Prestonpans, and iu. 
serted by him in his Aceount of the 
Seotish Martyrs, from which, as tbe 
book itself is now lost, they have been 
transmitted to us in Calderwood’ 3 
llistory. 


Haviug attraeted the notiee aud 
| 
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hostility of his elerieal superiors, he 
was snecessively summoned before 
the Bishops of Dnukeld aud St An- 
drews. The former of these, George 
Crichton, a brother of Crichtou of 
Naunehton, was, aeeording to Keith, 
“a man nobly disposed, very hospi- 
table, and a inagnificent housekeeper, 

but in matters of religion not mueh 
skilled.” ‘To him lorrest was aceus- 
ed as “fan heretie, aud oue that showed 
the mysteries of tbe Seriptures to the 
vulgar people in their own language, 
soas to mako the clergy detestable in 
their sight.’ On being called before 
hun, the Bishop, addressing hiin ina 
tono of kiuduess, said—* My dear 
Dean Thomas, I am informed that 
you preaeh tbe epistlo or gospel every 
Sunday, and that yon tako not the 
eow, nor the uppermost cloth from 
your parishiouers, which is very pre- 
judicial to the ehurehmen; and, there- 
fore, I would you took your eow, and 
your uppermost cloth, asother chureh- 
men do, or else it is too mueh to 
preach every Sunday; for, in so do- 
ing, you may make the people think 
tlt we should preaeh likewise. But 
itis euongb for you, when you find 
any good epistle, or any good gospel, 
that setteth forth the liberty of the 
holy chureh, to preach that, and let 
the rest be.” To this Forrest re- 
plied,—* Truly, my lord, I have read 
the New Testament and the Old, and 
all the epistles and gospels, and among 
them all I could never find an evil 
epistle, or an evil gospel ; but if your 
lordship will show me the good epis- 
tle, and the good gospel, and the evil 
epistle, and the evil gospel, then I 
shall preach tbe good, and omit the 
evil.” The Bishop auswered, “I 
tbauk God tbat I vever knew what 

the Old and New Testameut was; 
therefore, Dean Thomas, I will know | 
notbing but my portuise and ponti- 

fical. Go your way, aud let be all 
tbese fantasies, for if you persevere 

in these erroneous opinions, you will 
repent when you may not amend it.” | 
Forrest said, “I trust my eanse is 

just in tbe presence of God, aud there- 
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fore I heed not much what may fol- 
low thereupon ;" after which he re- 
turned to his parish. We need uot 
be surprised at Bishop Crichton's ig- 
norance of the Bible, nor of his open 
avowal of it, when it is remembercd 
that the Romish clergy in Scotiand 
of that period firmly helicved that the 
Greck language was an invention of 
the Reformers for the purpose of 
upholding their errors, and perplex- 
ing the orthodox! 

Forrest was soon after summoned 
to appear before Archbishop James 
Beaton and a convocation of Bishops 
held at Edinburgh, and, after a short 
examination, was sentenced to be 
burnt as aheretic. Four other per- 
sons, named Keilor, Beveridge, Sim- 
son, and Forrester, the first two friars. 


the third a secular priest, and the’ 


fourth a gentleman of respectability, 
were condemned to suffer along with 
him. The whole five were accord- 
ingly consumed in one fire on the 
Castlehill at Edinhurgh, February 28, 
1538. 

FORRESTER, Tuomas, The Reyv., 
remarkable in his day as a satirical 
poct, was the third minister of Mel- 
rose after the Reformation, the first 
being a Mr Pont, and the second Mr 
John Kuox, a nephew of the Reform- 
er. Forrester succeeded the latter 
45 Minister of the parish in 1623, and 
made himself conspicuous by his high 
church notions, his pointed satires, 
and his eccentricity of conduct. He 
scrupled not to declare publicly that 
some kinds of servile work might he 
done on the Lord's Day; and, as an 
example to his people, he brought 
home his corn on Sunday from the 
fields tohis harnyard. Healso main- 
taincd that the public and ordinary 
preaching of the word was no neces- 
sary part of divinc worship, that the 
reading of the liturgy was to he pre- 
ferred to it, and that pastors and pri- 
vate Christians should use no other 
prayers than those prescribed by the 
Church. Tc was likewise charged | 
with Arminianism and Popery, and’ 
with having declared that the Re- 
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formers had done more harm to the 
Christian church than the Popes at 
Rowe had done for tenages. He was 
accordingly deposed by the Gencral 
Assembly of 1638. After his ejection 
he coniposed a burlesque litany of his 
own in verse, in which he strongly 
ridiculed the chief characters and the 
covenanting principles of the times. 
This strange production, which is 
slightly mentioned hy Bishop Guthrie 
in his Memoirs, will be found pre- 
served in Maidment’s “ Book of Scot- 
ish Pasquils,” printed in 1828, For- 
rester is also said to have written a 
severe epitaph on Sir Thomas Hamil- 
ton, who was created by James VI., in 
1619, Earl of Melrose, which he after- 


wards exchanged for the title of Earl | 
of Haddington; and also the epitaph | 


on the Earl of Strafford, which is in 
Cleveland’s poems. His subsequent 
history, with the date of his death, 
has not heen recorded. 

FORSYTH, Witviam, an able ar- 
horiculturist, was born in 1737 at Old 
Meldrum, in Aberdeenshire, where 
he was early initiated in the science 
of horticulture. In 1763 he went to 
London, and became a pupil of the 
celebrated Philip Miller, Gardener to 
the Company of Apothecaries at their 
botauical gardens at Chelsea, and, in 
1771, succeeded him in that situation. 
In 1784 George If. appointed him 
Chief Superintendant of the Royal 
Gardens at Kensington and St James’, 
which employments he held till his 
death. Jlaving discovered a compo- 
sition to remedy the diseases and in- 
juries incident to fruit and forcst 
trees, he reccived a grant from Par- 
liament on disclosing the secret of his 
discovery to the public. According- 
ly, in 1791, he published his “ Obser- 
vations on the Diseases, Defects, and 
Injuries of Fruit and Forest Trces,'’ 
to which he appended the whole of 
the Correspondence that had: taken 


place between the Commissioners of ! 


the Land Revenue, the Committee of 
Parliament, and hiniself, on the snb- 
ject. In 1802 appeared his “ Treatise 


on the Culture and Management of | 
| 








Fruit Trees,” &e., three editions of 
whieh valuable and nseful work were 
sold ina very short time. Mr For- 
syth, who was a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, aud a member ot the 
Linnwan and other learned bodies, 


died at his official residenee in Ken- 


sington Gardens, July 25, 1804. In 
honour of his uaine, a particular ge- 
nus of plants lias been termed Vor- 
sythia. 

FOULIS, ANDREW, an eminent 
printer, was born in Glasgow; Novem- 
28) Aes 
signed for the Chureh, and, in 1727, 
entered as a student at tle University 
of Glasgow, where it is supposed he 


went through a regular course of 


edueation. He afterwards joined his 
brother Andrew in business, and with 
him brought out some of the finest 
speeimens of correct 


tury produced. 
elassed with that of his brother, the 
subject of the next article. Andrew 
died suddenly, September 18, 1775. 
TFOULIS, Robert, a printer of great 
ingenuity aud perseveranee, and the 
first who endeavoured to establish a 
Sehool of the Fine Arts in Great Bri- 
tain, elder brother of the preeeding, 
was also a native of Glasgow, where he 
was boru Apvil 20,1707. At au early age 
he was bound apprentiee to a barber, 
and thishumble employmentit appears 
he afterwards followed for some time 
on his own aceount. His abilities 
and desire for instruction brought 


| him under the notice of the eclebrat.- 


ay 


ed Dr Francis Huteheson, then Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in Glas- 
gow Wuiversity, who advised him to 
beeome a bookseller and printer, He 
atténded Dr Huteheson's lectures for 
several years, aud this seems to have 
been all the university edueation he 
ever received. During the winter he 
and his brother Andrew employed 
themselves in teaching the languages, 
and in summer they made short ex- 
eursions to England and the Contin- 
ent. About the end of 1739 Robert 


Foulis began business in Glasgow asa 
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Ife seems to have been de- 


and elegant 
printing which the eigltecenth cen- 
Ilis name is usually 


FOU 


bookseller ; and the first publieatious 
whieh: issued from his press were 
prineipally of a religious nature. In 
1742 he published an elegaut edition 
of “Demetrius Phalereus de Eloeu- 
tione,” whieh is supposed to be the 


first Greek work printed iu Glasgow. | 


In 1743 he was appointed Printer to 
the University. In 1744 he brought 
out his celebrated immaculate edition 
of lloraee, 12mo, the sheets of whieh 
as they were printed were hung up 
in the College of Glasgow, and a re- 
ward was oftered to those who should 
discover an inaeceuracy. He soon 
after took his brother iuto partner- 
ship with him, and for thirty years 
they continued to produce a series of 
eorreet and well-printed books, parti- 
cularly in the Latin and Greek elas- 
sies, whieh for beauty and fidelity 
were uot equalled by auy publication 
of the time. Among these may be 
mentioned Cicero’s Works, in 20 vo- 
lumes ; Ceesar’s Commentaries, folio ; 
Homer's Works, 4 vols. ; Herodotus, 
9 vols., &e.; also an edition of the 
Greek Testament, small 4to; Gray’s 
Poems ; Pope's Works; a folio editiou 
of Ailton, and other publieations in 
English. 

Lneonraged by their sueeess as 
printers, and desirous to promote the 
eultivation of the fine arts in Seotland, 
Robert Foulis was induced to engage 
in an attempt to establish au academy 
in Glasgow for the instruction of 
youth in painting and seulpture. In 
1751 he visited the Continent, ehiefly 








with the intention of obtaining teach-_ 


ers, and providiug paintings, &e. for 
his proposed institution, and after 
sendiug home several artists, he re- 
turued to Seotland iu 1753. In the 
eourse of the same year he commene- 
ed his academy under the most un- 
promising eireumstanees. The great 
expense attending it in engaging 
teachers, sendiug pupils to Italy to 
study and eopy the works of the an- 
ecient masters, and other neeessary 
disbursements, gradually led to the 
deeline of their printing business, 


which, however, eontinued to be ear- 
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ried on till the death of Andrew in 
1775. In 1776 Robert Foulis exhibited 
the works belonging to the academy 
at London, aud sold the remainder of 
his paintings, when, after all expenses 
were defrayed, the balance in his fa- 
vour amounted only to fifteen shil- 
lings. He died the same year at 
Edinburgh, on the morniug on which 
he had intended setting out for Glas- 
gow on his return home. Robert 
Foulis was twice married, and left 
several children. 

FRASER, Srrk ALEXANDER, Phy- 
sician to Charles I1., belonged to the 
ancieut family of Fraser of Durris. 
He was educated in Aberdeen, and 
by his professional gains and fortu- 
nate marriage was cnabled to re-pur- 
chase the inheritauee of his fore- 
fathers. Weare told that “he was 
wont to compare the air of Durris to 
that of Windsor, reckoned the finest 
in England: He accompanied Charles | 
II. in his expedition to Scotland in 
1650, and seems to have been parti- 
eularly obnoxious to the Covenanters. | 
On the 27th September of that year he 
and several others, described as “ pro- 
faine, scandalous, malignant, aud dis- 
affected persons,” were ordered by tbe 
Committee of Estates to remove from 
the Court within twenty-four hours, 
under pain of apprehension. His name 
is conspicuous in the Rolls of the 


| Scotish Parliament during the reign 


of Charles 1J., and oecurs oveasionally 
in the pages of Pepys. Spottiswoode, 
in the Appendix to his History of the 
Church of Seotland, speaks highly of 
his learning and medieal skill, He 
died in 1631. 

FRASER, Roperr, an ingenious 
poet, reinarkable also for his facility 
in the acquisition of languages, the 
son of a sea-faring man, was born 
June 24, 1793, in the village of Path- 
head, parish of Wysart, Fifeshire. 
Although his parents noved ina huin- 
ble sphere of life they contrived to 
give their cbildren a good education, 
In the sumnier of 1402 Robert was 
sent to a school in his native village, 
where he continued for about cigh. 
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teen months. In 1804 he was remov- 
ed to aseminary kept by a Mr Lave- 
rock, which he attended for about 
four years. He afterwards went to 
the town’s school of Pathhead, and 
early in 1809 commeueed the study of 
the Latin Ianguage. Iu 1812 he was 
apprenticed to an eminent wine and 
spirit merchant in Kihkaldy, with 
whom be remained four years. In 
the summer of 1813 he was afflicted 
with au abscess in his right arm, which 
eonfined him to the house for several 
months, during which time he studied 
the Latin language more closely than 
ever, and afterwards added the Greek, 
French, and Italian; and aequired a 
thorough knowledge of general lite- 
rature. 

In 1817, on the expiry of his ap- 
prenticeship, he became elerk or 
book-keeper to a respectable iron- 
monger in Kirkaldy, and inthe spring 
of 1819 he commenced business as an 
ironmbnger in that town, in partner- 
ship with Mr James Robertson. [2 
March 1820 he married Miss Ann 
Cumming, who, with eight children, 
survived him. Fis leisure time was 
invariably devoted to the aequisition 
of knowledge; and in September 1825 
he eommenced the study of the Ger- 
man language. About this period 
his shop was broken into during the 
night, and jewellery to the value of 
L.200 stolen from it, of which, or of 
the robbers, no trace was ever dis-- 
covered. 

Having made himself master not 
only of the German but of the Spanish 
lauguages, he translated from both 
various pieces of poetry, which, as 
well ag some original productions of 
his, cvincing much simplieity, grace, 
and tenderness, appeared in fhe Edin- | 
burgh Literary Gazette, the Edin- 
burgh Literary Journal, and various 
of the newspapers of the period. 

In August 1833 his copartnership 
with Mr Robertson was dissolved, 
and he conimeneed business on his | 
own accouut. wing, however, to | 
the sdden death, in 1836, of a friend 
in whose peeuniary affairs he was 


| 
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deeply involved, and the decline of 
his own health, his business, notwith- 
standing his well-known steadiness, 
industry, and application, did not 
prosper; and, in 1837, he was under 
the necessity of compounding: with 
his creditors. It is much to his ecre- 
dit that, in his hour of diffienlty, seve- 
ral respectahle merchants of liis na- 
tive town eaine forward aud offered 
to become security for tle composi- 
tion. 

In March 1838 he was appointed 
editor of the Fife llerald; and on 
leaving Kirkaldy, he was, on Augnst 
31 of that year, entertained at a puth- 
lic dinner by a nuimerousand respect- 
able party of his towusmen, on which 
occasion he was presented with a 
copy of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
seventh edition, as a testimonial of 
respect for his talents and private 
character. ‘The weak state of lis 
health, however, did not allow him to 
exercise the functions of editor long, 
and on his being at last confined tu 
bed the duties were delegated to a 
friend. In the intervals of acute 
pain he employed himself in arrang- 
ing his poems with a view to publica- 
tion ; and among the last acts of his 
life was the dictation of some Nor 
wegian or Danish translation. He 
died May 22, 1839. Tis “ Poetical 
Remains,” with a well-written and 
discriminating Memoir of the Author 
by Mr David Vedder, have heen puh- 
lished in one volume. 

FRASER, Sir Sisron, o renowned 
warrior and patriot, the son of Sir 
Simon Fraser, last Lord of Tweed- 
dale and Oliver Castle, who died in 
1299, and Mary, eldest daughter of Sir 
John Bisset of Lovat, the Chief of the 
Bissets, was born in 1257. With his 
father and family he adhered faith- 
fully to the interest of John Baliol, 
till the latter himseif betrayed lis 
own cause. In 1296, when Edward If. 
invaded the kingdom, Sir Simon was 
one of those true-hearted Scotsman 
whom the English Monarch carried 
with him to England, where he con- 


tinued close prisoner for eight months. 
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In June 1297 he and his cousin, Sir 
Richard Fraser, submitted to Edward, 
and engaged to aecompany that Mo- 
narch in his designed expedition to 
France, but requested permission to 
go for a short time to Scotland, pledg- 
ing themselves to deliver up their 
Wives and children for their faithful 
fulfilment of the engagement. 

On his return to his native conntry, 
Sir Simon, not considering his forced 
obligation with King Edward bind- 
ing in conscience, joined Sir William 
Wallaee, Guardian of the Kingdom, 
and gave so many distinguished proofs 
of lis valour and patriotisin, that 
when that illustrious hero, in a full 
assembly of the nobles at Perth, re- 
signed his double commission of Ge- 
neral of the Army and Guardian of 
the Kingdom, Sir Simon Fraser was 
chosen his successor in the post of 
Coininander of the Scots Army, while 
Sir John Comyn of Badenoch, Wal- 
lace’s greatest enemy, was appointed 
Guardian, on account of his near re- 
lation to the Crown. 

In summer 1302 two separate ar- 
mies were sent into Scotland, the one 
commanded hy King Edward in per- 
son, and the other by the Prince of | 
Wales, his son, but the Scots, prudent- 
ly avoiding a regular engagement, 
contented themselves with interecpt- 
ing the Euglish convoys, and cutting 
off detached parties of the enemy. In 
the meantime a truce was agreed 
upon till November 30, which, how- 
ever, was prolonged till Easter 1303. 
But the English general broke the 
tvnee, and passed tbe Borders in Fe- 
bruary at the head of 30,000 men, all 
well armed and well mounted. Meet- 
ing with no opposition on their march, 
for the convenience of forage, and to 
enable them to harass the country 
the more effectually, they divided 
into three bodies, and on the 24th of 
that month advanced to Roslin near 
Edinburgh, where they encamped at 
a considerable distance from each 
other. The Scots generals, Sir John 
Comyn and Sir Simon Fraser, hastily 
collecting ahout 10,000 men together, 
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marched from Biggar duriug the 
night, aud next day defeated in suc- 
cession the three divisions of the 
English army, or rather the three se- 
parate armiesof English. This hap- 
pened February 25, 1302-3. This vic- 
tSry raised the character of the Scots 
for courage all over Europe; and Sir 
Simon Fraser’s conduct on the ocea- 
sion is spoken of in high terms by 
our ancient historians. Fordun, in 
his Seotichronicon, says, that he was 
not ouly the main instrument in gain- 
ing this remarkable battle, hut in 
keeping Sir John Comyu to his duty 
as Guardian during the four years of 


his administration. 


Highly incensed at this threefold 
defeat at Roslin, Edward entered 


. Scotland in May following at the head 


or a yast heterogeueous host, cou- 


having been by him three times res- 
cucd and remounted, after having 
three horses shot under him. He 
escaped with the King, whom he at- 
teuded into Argyleshire, and was with 
him at the battle of Dalry. On the 
separation of the small party which 
accompanied King Robert, Sir Simon, 
it is thonght, also left him for a short 
period. Butafter the King had lurked 
for some time among the hills, Sir || 
Simon, with Sir Alexander his brother, 
and some of his friends, rejoined him, 
when they attacked the Castle of In- 
verness, and then marched through 
the Aird, Sir Simon’s country, to 
Dingwall, taking the castle there, and 
thereafter through Moray, all the 
fortresses surrendcring to Bruce on 
their way. 

To 1307 Sir Simon was, with Sir 


sisting of English, Irish, Welsh, Gas- | Walter Logan of the house of Res- 


cons, aud some recreant Scots. Not 


being able to cope with such a force 
iu the open field, most of the nation 
betnok themselves to strong castles 


and mountains inaccessible to all but 
themselves, while the English Mo- 
nareh penetrated as far as Caithness. 
Being thus.in a manner in possession 
of the country, the Guardian, Sir John 


( 


Comyn, and many of the nobility, sub- | 


Mitted to him in February 13034; 
but Sir Simnn Fraser refusing to do 
SO, Was among those who were ex- 
pressly excepted from the general 
conditions of the capitulation made at 
Strathorde on the 9th of that month. 
It was also provided that he should 
be banished for three years not only 
from Scotland but from the do- 
minions of Edward, including I'rance; 
and he was ordered, besides, to pay a 
fine of three years’ rent of his lands. 
Sir Simon, in the ineantime, con- 
cecaled himself in the north till 1306, 
when he joined Robert the Bruce, 
who in that year asserted his right to 
the throne. It is probable that he 
was present at King ltobert’s corona- 
tion at Scone, as we find him at the 
fatal battle of Methven soon after; 
on which occasion the King owed his 
life to his valour and presence of mind, 
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talrig, treacherously seized hy some 
of the adherents of the Earl of Buchan, 
one nf the chiefs of the Comyns, who 
scut them in irons to London, When 
such men as the Earl of Atholl; Nicl, 
Thomas, and Alexaudcr Bruce, the 
King’s brothers; Sir Christopher 
Seaton, and his hrother John; Her- 
hert Norham; Thomas Bois; Adam 
Wallace, brother of Sir William, and 
that great hero himself, were put to 
death, Sir Simon Fraser and Sir Wal- 
ter Logan had little to expect from 
Idward’s merey. Accordingly they 
were both heheaded, but Sir Simon’s 
fate was more severe than was that 
of any of the rest. Sle was kept in 
fetters while in the Tower, and on 
the day of execution he was dragged 
through the streets as a traitor, hang- 
ed ona high gibbet as a thief, and his 
head cut nff asa murderer. His body, 
after being exposed for twenty days 
to the derision of the moh, was thrown 
across a wooden horse, and consumed 
hy fire, while lis head was fixed ou 
the point ofa lanee, and placed near 
that of Sir Willian: WaHace on the 
Bridge of London, Against these 
merciless executions, which were 
more dishonouring to Edward's mo- 
mory than to the illustrious patriots, 
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his vietims, tho Lord Chief-Justice of 
England remonstrated with dignity, 
deelaring to the savago Monarch, 
“That he had no authority to put 
prisoners of war to death!” But Ed. 
ward turned a deaf ear to all such re- 
inoustranees. Both hissonand grand. 
son, each named also Sir Simon Fra- 
scr, distinguished themscives in tho 
wars against the English. The former, 
who fell at the battle of Hallidon- 
hill, July 19, 1333, is considered to 
have been tho first of the house of 
Lovat. 

FRASER, Simon, twelfth Lord Lo- 
vat, one of the most remarkable of 
the aetors in the rebellion of 17-45, was 
the second son of Thomas Fraser of 
Beaufort, by Sybilla, daughter of Mae- 
leod of Maeleod, and was born at 
Beaufort, near Inverness, in 1667. He 
was cntered a student at the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, and in 1694, while 
proseeuting his studies, he ueeepted 
of a commission in the regiment of 
Lord Murray, afterwards Earl of Tul- 
hbardine, procured for him by his 
cousin Hugh Lord Lovat. Having 
subsequently accompanied the latter 
t» London, he found ineans to ingra- 
tiate hinself so much with his Lord- 
ship, that he was prevailed upon to 
make a universal bequest to him of 
all his estates iu case he should die 
without male issue. On the death of 
Lord Lovat soon after, Simou Fraser 
began to style himself Master of Lo- 
yat, while his father took possession 
of the hononrs and estate of the fa- 
mily. To render his elaims indis- 
putable, however, Simon paid his ad- 
dresses to tbe daughter of the late 
Lord, who had assumed the title of 
Baroness of Lovat, and having pre- 
vailed upon her to elope with him, 
would have carried his design of mar- 
rying her iute exeeution, had his 
plans not been betrayed by Fraser of 
Teuecheil, their mutual eonfidant, and 
the lady was removed out of the 
reach of his artifiees by her uncle the 
Marquis of Atholl. 

Determined not to be baullced in 
his objeet, the Master of Lovat re- 
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solved upon marrying the Lady Amelia 
Murray, Dowager Baroness of Loyat, 
butas shedid not cousent to the inateh, 
he had reeourse to compulsory mea- 
sures, and, cutering tho house of Beau- 
fort, where the lady resided, he had 
the nuptial ceremony performed by a 
clergymau whom he brought along 
with him, and immediately afterwards, 
it is said, forcibly consummated the 
marriage before wituesses. Having 
by these proceedings iueurred the eu- 
mity of the Marquis of Atholl, who 
was the brother of the Dowager Lady 
Loyat, he was, iu consequenee o: a 
representation made to the Privy 
Council, interconiuned, letters of 
fire and sword were issued against 
him and all his clan; and on Septem. 
ber 5, 1698, he and ten other persons 
of the name were tried, in abseuee, 
before the High Court ofJusticiary for 
high treason, rape, and other erimes, 
when, being found guilty, they were 
eondemned to be executed. Tle was 
in consequenee compelled to quit the 
kingdom, and went to Frauce for 
the purpose of lodging a complaiut 
against the Marquis of Atholl with the 
exiled King at St Germains. His father 
having, in the mean time, died, he as- 
sumed the title of Lord Lovat, and hav- 
ing obtained, through the influence of 
the Duke of Argyll, a restricted re- 
mission of his sentence, ho returned 
to Scotland, and commenced an ae- 
tiou against tho Marquis of Atholl for 
defamation, and for devastating his 
estates; but departing for London 


‘before the trial of the cause, and his 


witnesses not being in attendanee, in 
his absenec ho lost his case. 

On tho death of King William in 
1702, he proeured a commission from 
several of the principal Seotish Jaco- 
bites, with whieh he went over to 
France, aud immediately joined in all 
the intrigues of the Court of St Ger- 
mains. Iu 1703 he returned to Scot- 
land as an emissary of the Pretender, 
whose plans he found means to com- 
munieate to Government, through the 
Duke of Queensberry, who was then 
at the liead of Scotish affairs, and soon 
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after returned to Franee; where, hav- 
ing written a letter to the mother of 
the Pretender, renionstrating against 
her haying refused her eonsent toa 
proposed expedition to Scotland, and 
saying that be would never draw a 
sword for tbe royal eause so long as 
the rezeney was in her hands, he was, 
at the instance of the exiled Queen, 
imprisoned tbirty-two days in a dark 
| dungeon, three years in the castle of 
Angouleme, and seven years in the 
eity of Saumur. 

After making many fruitless efforts 
to obtain his liherty, by writing tothe 
Duke of Argyll and others of his 
friends, he at last resolved, on the 
death of Queen Anne, to quit his 
eonfinement at Saumur, and join his 
Clan in the North. He accordingly 
reaehed England on November 1, 1714, 
and immediately applied to the Duke 
| of Argyll, the Earl of Lay, Forbes of 
. Culloden, and others, tointereede for 

him with the government, to ohtain 
j aremission of the sentence of death 
whieh was still in full foree against 
him in Seotland. He remaiued in 
London till Oetober 1715, when the 
rebellion haying hroken out, the ad- 
dresses which had been presented to 
the King in his behalf were graciously 
received, and he obtained a full par- 
don. He aeceordingly returned to 

Seotland, just in time to be of consi- 

derable service to the royal eause, and 

to his own interests; an@ haying 

“marshalled his Clan,” eoueerted a 

plan with the Grants, and Forhes of 

Culloden, for reeovering Inverness 

from the rebels, in which they sue- 

eeeded. For his zeal and aetivity on 
this oeeasion he had his reward. Tbe 
young Baroness of Lovat had married, 
in 1702, Alexander Mackenzie, younger 
of Prestonhall, who thereupon assum- 
+ ed the name of Fraser of Fraserdate ; 
but engaging in the rehellion of 1715, 
he was attainted by act of ParHament, 
aud his liferent of the estate of Lovat 
was bestowel, by a grant from the 
Crown, on Simon, Lori Lovat, “ for 
his many brave and loyal services done 
and performed to his Majesty,” parti- 
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eularly in the lato rebellion. Iu 172] 

he voted by list at the election of a 
representative Peer, when his title 

was questioned. His vote was again 

objected to at the general eleetions of 
1722 and 1727. In eonsequence of 
which he brought a declarator of his 

right to the title before the Court of 
Session, and their judgment, pro- 

nouneed July 3, 1730, was in his fa- 

your. To prevent an appeal, 2 com- 

promise was entered into with Hugh 

Mackenzie, son of the Barouess, who, 

on the death of his mother, had as- 

sumed the title; whereby, for a yalu- | 
able consideration, he ceeded to Simon, | 
Lord Lovat, his elaim to the honours, 

and his rigbt to the estate after his 

father’s deatb, 

Although Lord Lovat had deemed 
it best for his own purposes to join 
the friends of the governmentin 1715, 
he was, nevertheless, throughout his 
whole eareer, a thorough Jacobite in 
prineiple ; and in 1740 he was the first 
to sign tbe Assoeiation for the support 
of the Pretender, who promised to 
ereate him Duke of Fraser, and Lieu- 
tenant-General, and General of the 
Highlands. On the breaking out of 
the rebellion in 1745, he sent his eldest 
son with a body of his Clan to join tbe 
Chevalier, while he himself remained 
athome. After the disastrous defeat 
at Culloden, the young Pretender took 
refuge, on the evening of the hattle, 
in Loyat’s house. Lovat himself af- 
terwards retired from the pursuit of 
tbe King’s forces to the mountains, 
but not finding himself safe there, he 
eseaped in a boat to an islaud in Loeh 
Morar. Thither ho was pursued, 
taken prisoner, and carried to Lon- 
don. Wis trial eommeneed before 
the Tfouse of Peers, Mareh 7, 1747; 
he was found guilty on Mareh 18; 
sentenee of death was pronounced 
next day; and he was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, April 9, 1747, in the 
cightictlh year of his age. Lis he- 
haviour while in the Tower was eheer- 
ful aud colleeted. When advised by | 
his friends to petition for merey, he 
absolntcly refused, saying he was old 
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and infirm, and his life was not worth 
asking. llis estates and honours were 
forfeited to the Crown, but the former 
were restored in 1774 to his eldest son, 
Major-General, the fon. Simon Fraser, 
who died in February 1782. 

FULTON, GrorcEe, an eminent 
teacher, was born February 3, 1752. 
He was originally intended for a print- 
er, and served his apprenticeship in a 
printing-oftice in Glasrow. He was 
afterwards a compositor in the em- 
ployment of Mr Willison, Edinburgh, 
and subsequently worked at the case 
in Dumfries. While yet a young 
man, he married the daughter of a 
preacher and teacher ot Edinburgh, 
of the name of Tod, and beeame a 
teacher himself, having been appoint- 
ed to a charity selhool in Niddry’s 
Wynd. While here, he invented an 
improvement in the art of teaching, 
which enabled his pupils to beeome 
remarkahly proficient in their know- 
ledge of the English tongue, both as 
regards reading and pronuneciatiou, 
and whieli consisted iu his using inove- 
able letters pasted on pieces of wood, 
that were kept in boxes like those in 
a compositor’s case. Theidea ot im- 
provement in pronunciation was de- 
rived partly from Mr Sheridan‘s sys- 
tem, and that of the letter-box from 
his former trade ofa printer. 
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His abilities becoming known, he 

was appointed by the Town-Council 

one of the four Teachers of Wnglish 

under tlic patronage of the City Cor- 

poration. In 1790 he resigued his si- 

tnation, and having removed to the 

New Town of Edinburgh, eommeneed 

teaching Grainmar and Elocution on 

his own account, Among his pupils 

Were teachers from various quarters, 

eager to acquire a knowledge of his 

system, as well as many gentlemen, 

who afterwards beeame eminent as 

speakers. Iaviug devoted his con- 

stant efforts to the improveinent of 
his method, his long experience in 

teaching enabled him, in co-operation 

with his nephew, Mr Knight, to pro- 

duce aPronouneing Dictionary, which, 

being unrivalled of its kind, was soon 

adopted as a standard work in most | 
schools. lis talents and zeal as a} 
teacher were rewarded by his acquir- 

ing an independence, and about 1811 | 
Mr Fulton resigned his school to his | 
nephew, Mr George Knight, and for 

the remainder of his useful] and me- 

ritorious life, he lived at the villa of 

Summerfield, uear Newhaven, which | 
he liad pureliased in 1806. He died, 

Septeinber 1, 183], iu the eightieth 

year of his age. He was twice mar- 
ried, but had uo ehildren. 


Ge 


GALL, Ricnarp, a poet of consi- 
derable merit, the sou of a notary at 
Dunbar, was born at Linkhouse, near 
that town, in Decewber I776. At an 
early age he was sent to a sehool at 
Haddington, where he was instructed 
in the ordinary branches of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. When he 


was eleven years of age he was put as| Evening Courant, in whose service 
an apprentice to his mother’s brother, | he remained during the remainder of 


to learn the trade of a house-earpen- 

ter and builder. 

such an oceupatiou not suiting the 
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bent of his mind, he soon quitted it, 
aud walked on foot to Edinburgh, to 
which city his father’s family had 
some time before removed. Waving 
chosen for himself the trade of a 
printer, he was, iu 1789, entered as an 
apprentice to the late Mr David Ram- 
say, proprietor of the £dinburgh 


his short life. 
He now made considerable progress 
in several branches of learniug, under 
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a private teacher, whom his mother 
had taken into her louse to superin. 
tend the eiueation of her family. On 
the expiration ot his apprenticeship, 
he was appoited travelling elerk to 
Mr Ranisay. Me had early tnrned his 
attention to Seotish pvetry, and the 
“ Geutle Shepherd” of Ramsay called 
forth the latent inspiration of poetry 
in his own breast. He was an ardent 
admirer of the poeins of Burns, and 
during the latter part of the life of 
our national Bard, he enjoyed his 
friendship and correspondence. With 
Hector Macniel, the ingenious anthor 
of “ Will and Jean,” he was also on 
terms of intimaey. Thomas Camp- 
bell lodged in the same house with 
Gall at the time he was preparing for 
the press the “ Pleasures of Hopc;” 


and the similarity of their ages, pur-|- 


Suits, and sentiments, naturally led to 
the most cordial friendship between 
them. Wis principal associate was, 
however, Mr Alexander Murray, af- 
terwards Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

Mr Gall wrote chiefly in the Seotish 
dialect, to which he was very partial. 
Only a few ot his detached songs were 
published in his lifetime, but these 
soon acquircd a considerable degree 
of popularity. Amongst his best ef- 
forts in this way are, “ The Braes of 
Drumlee,” “Captain O’Kain,” and 
Ay 
Stark, in his “ Biographia Scotiea,” 


_ attributes to Gall the song, “ Fareweel 
| to Ayrshire,” usually printed among 


the works of Burns as the production 
of the latter, He says, that when Gall 
wrote it, he sent it to Johusou’s “ Scots 
Poctical Museuin,” with Burns’ name 
pretixed, to give it a better chance of 
attracting notice. Being a member 
of a volunteer eorps, Gall wrote seve- 
ral patriotie pieces, to stimulate tlie 
ardour of his cumrades; and one of 
these being printed, copies of it were 
distributed to every individual in the 
regiment, life had forined the plan 
of several larger poems, when he was 
prematurely cut off by abscess in his 
oly 


breast, just as his poetieal powers 
were beginning to expand themselves, 
He died May 10, 1801, in the 25th year 
of hisuge. A Selection of his Pocms, 
with a Memoir, were published in one 
small volume by Oliver and Boyd in 
1819. 

GALLOWAY, Rosrrt, author of 
“ Poems, Epistles, and Songs, chiefly 
iu the Scotish dialect,” was born at 
Stirling in June 1759. He was bred 
4 shoemaker, bnt fiuding that occupa- 
tion too sedentary for a weak habit 
of body, he became a bookseller and 
rhymster, and kept a cireulating li- 
brary at Glasgow. His Poems were 
published in that city in 1788, and the 
volume contained also a brief Aceonnt 
of the Revolution in 1688, &e. He 
died March 4, 1794. 

GALT, Joun, an eminent novelist 
and prolific miscellaneons writer, was 
born at Irvine, in Ayrshive, May 2, 
1779. He was the eldest son of a per- 
son engaged in mereantile pursuits, 
and his parents ranked among thena- 
tive gentry, In the excellent schools 
of his native town he received the 
first rudiments of his education. In 
his eleventh year the family removed 
to Greenoek, where he pursned his 
studies at the pnblic séhool, nnder Mr 
Colin Lamont: and being addicted to 
reading, his inborn passion for litera- 
tnre found ample gratification in the 
stores of a public library to which he 
had aceess. Waving a mechanical 
turn, with a taste for music, he at- 
tempted the construction of a small 
pianoforte or hurdy-gurdy, as well as 
of an /Eolian harp. In these early 
years he composed some pieces of 
music, one or two of which became 
popular, He also couceived the idea 
of several local improvements of im- 
portance, some of whicli have sinec 
taken place, 

in his boyhood his health was deli- 
cate, and he was considered a dull 
scholar, fis strength and energy of 
character, however, increased with 
his years, and in due time he was 
placed in the couuting-rooin of Messrs 
; Janes Miller and Company, with the | 
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yiew of learning the mereantile pro- 


fession. He eontinued in their em- 
ployment for several years ; but hay- 
ing, in 1804, resented an insult from a 
mereantile correspondent in a manner 
which rendered his situation in Green- 
ock very disagreeable, he was induced 
to remove to London, where he em- 
barked in trade in partnership with a 
Mr M‘Lauchlan, but the eonnection 
ultimately proving unfortunate, was 
in the course of two or three years 
dissalved, when he eutered at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, but eventually abandoned 
the law. In 1809, on account of his 
health, he embarked for the Medi- 
terrmiean. At Gibraltar he made the 
acquaintance of Lord Byron anda Mr, 
now Sir John, Noblouse, in whose 
eompany he sailed to Sieily, from 
whenee he proeeeded to Malta, and 
theuee to Greece. At Tripolizza he 
eonecived a scheme for forming a 
mereautile establishment in the Le- 
yant to counteract the Berliu and 
Milan deerees of Napoleon. After 
touehing at Smyrna, he returned to 
Malta, where, to his surprise, he found 
that a plan similar to his had already 
been sugyested to a commercial com- 
pany there by one of their partners 
resident in Vienna. He uow pro- 
eeeded to inspect the eoasts of the 
Grecian Arehipelago, aud to aseer- 
taiu the safest route to the borders of | 
Hungary ; and after satisfying himself 
of the practicability of introducing 
goods into the Coutinent by this ecir-| 
cuitous ehannel, he returned home iu | 
August 1811. He made several ap-. 
plieations to Governmeut ou the sub-| 
jeet of his seheme, but these were) 
little attended to, and he uever derived 
any benefit from the projeet, which was 
soou afterwards acted upon by others 
to their great advantage. The result 
of his observations he eommunieated 
to the public in 1812, under the title 
of “Voyages and Travels in the years 
1809 1810, and 1811,’ which was his first 
avowed work, and contained mueh uew | 
and interesting information relative 
to the countries he had visited. Ile 
had previously published, about the 
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end of 1804, a Gothie poem, without 


his name, entitled “The Battle of 
Largs,” which he subsequeutly endea- 
voured to suppress. 

llaving been appointed hy Mr Kirk- 
man Finlay of Glasgow, joint superin- 
tendent of a brauch of his business 
established at Gibraltar, he went for a 
short time to that plaec, where, how- 
ever, his health suffered, and the vie- 
tories of the Duke of Wellington in 
the Peninsula having seriously cheek- 
ed the success of his mereautile ope- 
rations, he resigned his situation and 
returned home for inedical adviee. 
Shortly after his arrival in London he 
beeaine conneeted with the Star news- 
paper, and married Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Dr Alexander ‘Tilloch, 
proprietor of that paper, and editor 
of the Philosophical Magazine, by 
whoin he had a family. 

Mr Galt’s next work, published 
about the same time as his Travels, 
was the “ Life and Adininistration of 
Cardinal Wolsey ;’ and then followed 
in rapid sueeession—“ Refleetions on 
Politieal aud Commercial Subjeets,” 
8vo, 1812; Four Tragedies, 1812 ; 
“ Letters from the Levant,” Svo, 1813; 
“The Life and Studies of Benjanin 
West,” 8vo, 1816; “The Majola, a 
Tale,’ 2 vols., 1816, whieh contains 
his peeuliar opinions on fatality, 
founded on an idea that many of the 
eycuts of life depend upon iustinct, 
aud not upon reason or aceident; 
“Pictures from Euglish, Seoteh, and 
Irish History,’ 2 vols. 12mo; “The 
Wandering Jew;” “Modern Travels 
in Asia;” “ The Crusade;’ “ The 
Earthquake,” 3 vols., anda number of 
minor biographies and plays, most of 
the latter appearing in a periodieal 
work ealled at first the Rejeeted 
Theatre, and afterwards the New 
British Theatre. 

Among other sehemes of utility 
which about this time engaged Mr 
Galt’s atteution was the establishment 
of the National Caledoniau Asylum, 
which owed its existenee mainly to 
his exertious. Iu the year 1820 he 
contributed a series of artieles, styled 
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the “ Ayrsbire Legatees,” to Black- 
wood's Magazine; these were after- 
wards colleeted into a separate vo- 
lume, which, from its admirable de- 
lineation of Seotish life and character, 
beeatue very popular, and established 
his name at once as seeoud only to 
that of the author of Waverley. Soon 
after appeared ““The Annals of the 
Parish,” iutended by the author as a 
kind of Scotish Viear of Wakefield, 
and it certainly possesses much of the 
household humour and pathos of that 
admired work. About this period 
Mr Galt resided at Eskgrove House, 
near Musselburgh, having removed 
to Seotland chiefly with a view to 
the eduneation of his children. Ue 
next published “ The Provost,” in one 
vol., which was considered by the au- 
thor his best novel; “The Steam 
Boat,” 1 vol.; “Sir Andrew Wyle,” 
3 vols.; “The Entail,” 3 vols.3 and 
“The Gatheriuz in the West,” which 
last related to the flocking of the West 
Country people to Edinburgh at the 
period of George the Fourth’s visit. 
The peculiarities of national eharac- 
ter, the quaintness of phrase and dia- 
logue, the knowledge of life, and the 
“pawly” humour displayed in these 
works, rendered them unusually at- 


, tractive, and they were in consequence 


eagerly perused by the public. <A 
serics of historical romanees, in 3 vols. 
each, comprising “ Ringan Gilhaize,” 
“The Spaewife,” and “ Rothelan,”’ 
were published by Oliver aud Boyd, 
Edinburgh, but these were considered 
inferior to his other novels. 

Ta 152% he was appointed acting ma- 
nhager and superintendent of the Cana- 
da Company, for establishing eimi- 
§rants and selling the crown lands in 
Upper Canada, a situation which re- 
quired his almost constant residence 
in that country, and appears to have 
Yielded hina salary of L.1090 a-year, 
Unfortunately le soon got involved iu 
disputes with the Government, having 
encountered opposition to his plans 
from the Governor, Sir Peregrine 
Maitland; and his eonduct heing un- 


| fairly represented to the Directors at 


20 
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home, in the spring of 1897 he sent in 
his resignation tothe Chairman, He 
had in the meantime founded, amidst 
many ditticulties, the now flourishing 
town of Guelph, on the spot where he 
had hewed down the first tree in that 
till then uneultivated wilderness. An-_ 
other town in the neighbourhood of 
Guelph has been named Galt, after 
himself, by his friend the Hon. Wil- 
liam Dixon. He returned to London 
in 1830, just previous to the breaking © 
up of the Canada Con:pany, who seem | 
to have treated him in a very harsh 
manner. Ata subsequent period he 
endeavoured, but without success, to 
form a new Bruuswick Company ; 
and, besides various other schemes, 
he entertained a projeet for making 
Glasgow a sea-port, by deepening the 
Clyde, and erecting a dam, with a lock 
at Bowling Bay. This, which was 
a favourite erotchet of his, he said | 
was the legacy he left to Glasgow, in | 
gratitude for the many good offices , 
done to him by the inhabitants of that ' 
city. 

“After his return to England he 
again had recourse to his pen for sup- 
port, and was for a short time editor 
of the Courier newspaper. Among 
the principal of his works after this 
period may be particularly notieed,— 
“Lawrie Todd, a Tale,” 1830, 3 vols., 
in which Mr Galt gives the fruits of 
his own experience in America as | 
agent for the Canada Company ; 
“Southennau, a Tale,” in 3 vols., 1830, 
which embodied an antiquarian de- 
seription of Seotish manners in the 
reign of Queen Mary; “ The Lives of 
the Players,’ 2 vols., writteu for the 
National Library ; “ The Life of Lord 
Byron,” for the same series; “ Bogle 
Corbet, or the Entigrants,” 3 vols., 
1831, intended asa guide-hools to Ca- 
nada; “Stanloy Buxton, or the Sehool- 
fellows,’ 3 vols., 1832; “Eben Ev- 
skiue,” 3 vols.; “Ihe Stolen Child,” 
1833; “ Apotheosis of sir Walter 
Scott; “The Member” and “ The 
Radical,” political tales, in one yolume 
cach, i 

In July 1832 Mr Galt was struck 
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with paralysis, and was removed to 
Greenock to reside among his rela- 
tions. Although deprived of the use 
of his limbs, and latterly unable to 
hold a pen, his mental powers retain- 
ed their vigour amid the decay of his 
physical energies. ILlis memory, it is 
true, was so far impaired that, some 
tiie previous to his death, he requir- 
ed to finish any writing he attempted 
at one sitting, as he felt hitmsclf at a 
loss, on returning to the subject, to 
recal the train of his ideas, yet his 
mind was as active, and his imagina- 
tion as lively, as ever; aud the glee 
with which he either recounted or 
listened to any humorous anecdote, 
showed that his keen sense of the 
ludicrous, displayed to suel: advan- 
tage in his novels, had lost none of its 
acuteness. In 1833 he published his 
“ Autobiography,” in 2 vols.; and in 
1834 his “Literary Life and Miscel- 
lanies,” 3 vols. fo also contributed 
ayariety of minor tales and sketches 
to the magazines and annuals; and 
among his latest productious was a 
tale called “Tho Bedral,”’ which was 
not iuferior to his Provost Pawkie; 
and “The Demon of Destiny, and 
other Poens,” privately printed at 
Greenock, 1839. His name appears 
as editor on the third and fourth vo- 
lumes of “The Diary Illustrative of 
the Times of George I1V.,’ a work 
which created considerable outcry on 
the publication of the first and seeoud 
volumes iu 1938. Mr Galt wrote in 
all fifty-six volumes, and it would be 
diffieult to furnish a complete Hst of 
his works. He himself was unable to 
recollect them all. In a list which 
he made he forgot an epic poem, and 
he afterwards joeularly remarked that 
he should be remembered as one who 
had published an epic poem, and for- 
got that he had done so. About ten 
days before his death he was visited 
by auother paralytic shock, being the 
fourteenth in succession. This de- 
prived him at first of the usc of his 
| speech, although he afterwards had 
| power to articulate indistinctly brokeu 
| senteuces. He was, however, quite 
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sensible, and indicated by unequivocal 
signs that he uuderstood what was said 
tohim, He died April 11, 1839, leav- 
ing a widow and two sons struggling 
with adverse circumstances. 1n per- 
son he was uncommonly tall, and his 
form wuscular and powerful. Le 
had moved during the greater part of 
his life in the best circles of society ; 
aud as his manners were frank and 
agreeable, le was ever a most intelli- 
gent and pleasant eompanion.  IIis 
feelings during the inonotonous latter 
years of his changeful life, which were 
varied only by his sufferings, he ex- 
pressed in the pathetic lines given in 

his Autobiography, beginning— 

Helpless, forgotten, sad, and lame, 

On one lone seat the livelong day, 


I muse of youth, and dreams of fame, 
And hopes and wishes all away." 


In tho Lendon and Edinburgh Maga- 
zine for March 1841, a suggestion has 
been thrown out by Mr Vedder the 
poet, for a monument to his nemory, 
which we hope yet to see acted upou 
as his genius and worth deserve. 
GARDEN, ALEXANDER, an emi- 
nent botanist and zoologist, was born 
in Seotland in January i730, and edu- 
cated at the University of Edinburgh, 
where he studied botany according to 
the system of Tournefort, under Dr 
Alston, and it is probable that he took 
the degree of M.D. there. In 1752 he 
settled as physician at Charlestown, 
in South Carolina, aud soon after 
married. From his first arrival in 
America he had engaged in botanical 
researehes, with the assistance of the 
works of Touruefort and Ray, but he 
found the greatest difficulty in ascer- 
taining his discoveries, and espeeially 
in redueing such plants as appeared 
nondescripts to their proper places in 
the systems of those writers, whieh 
were more adapted for Europe than 
America. Having met with the 
‘‘ Fundamenta Botanica," and the 
“Classes Plantarum” of Liunzeus, he 
opened a correspondence with that 
great naturalist in March 1755, by an 
elegaut and enthusiastie Latin letter. 
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He soon after received from Europe 
the “ Philosnphia Botanica," the « Sys- 
tema Nature,” and some other works 
of the Swedish botanist, which great- 
ly assisted him in his investigatious. 
His labours were directed to the dis. 
covery and verification of new genera 
among the animal aud vegetable tribes 
ot North Amevica, in which he was 
very successful. To his exertions 
Linneus was indehted particularly for 
a knowledge of the iusects and fishes 
of South Carolina, among which is 
the “Siren lacertina,” a most curious 


_ animal, resembling both a lizard and 


a fish, of which he sent a description, 
with specimens, to Linnmus at Upsal 
in the spring of 1765. 

«After a residence of more than 
twenty years in Charlestown, the re- 
yolutionary disturbances in America 
interrupted his scientific correspond- 


| ence, and finally obliged him, as he 


| Was not admitted till May 10, 1783, the 


had joined the loyalists, to quit that 
country and take refuge in England. 
He left a son hehind him, but was ac- 
companied hy his wife and two daugh- 
ters. In June 1773 he was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, but 


latter being probably his first oppor- 
tunity ofuttending in person aftcr he 
came to London, where he died April 
15, 1791, in the 62d year of his age. 
On the recommendation of Linnzeus, 
he had, in 1761, been elected a mem- 
her of the Royal Academy of Upsal. 
Dr Garden published an account of 
the “ Gymnotus Electricus,” or Elec- 


_ trical Kel, in the Fhilosophical Trans- 
' actions, and also wrote some other 


— 


detached papers, but produced no 
separate work. lis name will be 
botanically perpetuated by the elegant 
and fragrant “ Gardenia,” dedicated 
to him by his friend Ellis, 

GARDEN, Frayeis, Lorn Gan. 
DFNSTONL, an eminent judge, second 
son of Alexander Garden, Esq. of 
Troup, by Jane, daughter of Sir Fran- 
cis Grant of Cullen, one of the Lords 
Of Session, was horn at Edinburgh, 
June 24,1721. After passing through 
the usual course uf liberal cducation 
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at the Uuiversity of his native Clisy 
he applied to the study of the law, 
and was admitted advocate in 1744, 
In spite of his disposition to literary 
pursuits, and a strong taste for con- 
vivial enjoyments, he soon began to | 
distinguish himself at the bar. In the 
celebrated Douglas Cause he took a 
leading part, and was onc of the coun- 
Sel sent to France to inquire iuto the 
circumstances connected with the case 
in that country. In 1764 he was ap- 
pointed Solicitor-Gcneral, and iu July 
of the same year was raised to the 
Bench, when he assumed the title of 
Lord Gardenstone. 

lu 1762 he had purchased the estate 
of Johnston in Kincardineshire, and, 
in 1765, greatly added to the value of 


for the extension of the adjoining vil- 
lage of Laurencekirk, then a mere 
hamlet, which, in 1779, he procured 
to be crected into a burgh of barony. 
He built a commodious inn, styled 
the Gardenstone Arms, for the recep- 
tion of travellers, fouuded a library 
for the use of the villagers, witha mu- 
seum for the attraction of strangers, 
and established mauufactures of va- 
rious kinds. Although some of his 
undertakings in connection with this 
village did not sueceed, this did not 
in the least dishearten him, or cause 
him to abate in his philanthropic ex- 
ertions; and he had at length the 
satisfaction of seeing the village of 
Laurencekirk, which has since be- 
come famous for its manufacture of 
snufi-boxes, attain to a degree of pros- 
perity and importance which exceed- 
ed his inost sanguine expectations, 

In 1785, upon the death of his elder 
brother, who was for some time M Ee 
for Aberdeenshire, he suceecded to 
the family estatesin Bantishire, worth 
about 1.3000 a-year, when, in accord. 
ance with the natural generosity of 
his disposition, he remitted to the 
tenants all the arrears due to him as 
the heir of his brother. Ie had been 
appointed, in 1776, to a seat on the 
Justiciary bench, in the room of Lord 
Pitfour, which he now resigned for a 
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pension of L.200a-year; and, in Sep. 
tember 1786, he went abroad for the 
reeovery of his health, which had 
been much impaired. After travel- 
ling through France, the Netherlands, 
Germuny, and Italy, he returned home 
inthe end of 17838. In 1791 le pub- 
lished the first volume of his “ Travel- 
ling Memoraudums, made in a Tour 
upon the Contineut of Europe in the 
years 1786, 1787, and 1788." In 1792 
he added a second volume, and a 
third, supplied from his papers by his 
friends, appeared after his death. In 
1791 he also published, anonymonsly, 
a collection ot satires and light fugi- 
tive picees, entitled “ Miscellanies in 
Prose and Verse,’ which were partly 
his own, and partly the composition 
of some of the convivial friends of his 
youth. lis lordship resided, during 
the latter years of his fife, ehieily at 
Morningside, near Edinburgh. Uay- 
ing derived benefit from the use of 
the mineral spring, called St Ber- 
nard’s Well, in the vicinity of that 
city, he erected over it a massy build- 
ing of free stone, surmouuted by 2 
temple, in whieh he jplaced a statue 
of Mygeia, the goddess of health. Ife 
died July 22, 1793, uged seventy-three. 

GARDINER, James, a distinguish- 
ed military officer, celebrated as nich 
for his piety as for his courage aud 
loyalty, the sou of Captain Patriek 
Gardiner, of the family of Torwood- 
head, by Mrs Mary Hodge, of the fa- 


| mily of Gladsmuir, was born at Car- 








riden, LinBthgowshire, Jauuary 10, 
1587-8, and received his education at 
ke grammar school of Linlithgow. 
Ife served as a cadet very early, and 
at fourteen years of age had an En- 
sign’s commission in a Scots regi- 
ment iu the Dutch service, in which 
he continued till 1702, wheu lie re- 
ceived sn Ensign’s commission from 
Queen Anne,-:aud was wounded and 
tukeu prisoner at the battle of Ramil- 
lies, May 23, 1706, but was soon after 
exehanged. In the latter year, he ob- 
tuined the rank of Liecutenaut, and on 
January 31, (714-15, was made Cap- 


| tain-lieutenant iu Colonel Ker’s re- 
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giment of dragoons. At the taking 
of Preston in Laueashire, in 1715, he 
headed a party of twelve, and ad- , 
vaneing to the barricades of the in- | 
surgents, set thei on fire, in spite of 
a furions storui of musketry, by whieh 
cizht of his men wero killed. He 
afterwards becaine aid-de-caimp to the 
Earl of Stair, and aecomp.nying his 
Lordship in his eelebrated eimbassy 
to Paris, acted as master of tho horse 
on oceasion of his splendid entrance 
iuto the French eapital. After se- 
yeral intermediate promotions, he 
was, July 20, 1721, appointed Major of 
a regiment of dragoons, commanded, 
by his friend Lord Stair; and in Ja- 
nuary 1739 he was advaneed to the | 
rank of Lientenant-Colonel in the } 
same regiment, in which he continued 
till April 1743, when he reecived a 
Colonel’s commission in a regiment 
of dragoons, then newly raised, which | 
was quartered in the neighbourhood 
of his own house in East-Lothian. 

Colonel Gardiner had for mauy 
years been noted for his gay and dis- 
solute habits of life, but about the 
middle of July 1719 a remarkable 
change took plaee in his eondnet and 
sentiments, caused by his accidental 
perusal of a religious bovk, written 
| by Mc Thomas Watson, entitled “The 
Christiau Soldier, or Heaven taken 
by Storm,” The aeeonnt of his won- 
derful couversion as giveu by Dr Dod- 
dridge, in his celebrated memoir of 
him, which partakes of tho character 
of the early miracles of the church, is 
well known, He was, says his bio- 
grapher, in the most amazing man- 
ner, Without any religious opportu- 
nity, or peculiar advantaze, deliver- | 
auce, or uliliction, reclaimed, on a 
sudden, in the prime of his days and 
the vigour of health, from a life of 
profligacy and wickedness, not only to 
a steady course of regularity and vir- | 
tne, but to high devotiou and strict | 
though unatfiected purity of manners ; 
whieh he continued to sustaiu until 
his untimely death. 

Ou the breaking ont of the Re- | 
belliou in 1745 lis regiment march. 
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Royal and Antiquarian Socicties, He 
wrote several medical and physiologi- 
eal papers, which were printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions, the Lon- 
don Medical Journal, &c. His first 
wife having died in March 1765, in 
1795 he marricd a second wife, who 
predceeased him. Dr Garthshoré 
died, Ist March 1812, at the age of 
eighty, leaving a fortune of L.55,000. 

GED, Wi.uiamM, an ingenious artist, 
the inventor of stereotyping, was a 
goldsmith in Edinburgh, where he first 
practised his great improveiment in 
the art of printing in 1725. In July 
1729 he cntcred iuto partnership with 
William Fenner, a stationer in Lon- 
don, who, in consideration of ad- 
yaneing the money uecessary for 
bringing the invention into practice, 
was to lave half the profits. Subse- 
quently My John James, au architect 
j at Greenwieh, with his brother Mr 
Thomas James, a letter-founder, and 
Mr James Ged, the inventor's son, 
were admitted into the eco-partnery ; 


and in 1730 they applied to the Uui- 
versity of Cambridge for printing 
Bibles and Common Prayer Books by 
block instead of common types, when 
& lease was sealed to them April 23, 


1731. Only two Prayer Books, how- 
ever, were finished, after a large sum 
of moncy had been expended, and the 
attempt being relinqnished, the lease 
was given up in 1738. Ged iinpnted 
this failure to the villauy of the press- 
men and the illtreatment of his part- 
ners, particularly Fenner, whom Johu 
James and he were advised to pro- 
secute, but declined doing so. In 1733 
he retnrned to Scotland, aud at the 
request of his friends, who were anxi- 
ous to see a specimen of his inven- 
tion, pnblished, in 1744, a stereotyped 
edition of Sallust, which his danghter 
says was printed in 1736. Ged died 
in very indifferent cirenmstances, on 
October 19, 1749, after his utensils had 
been seut to Leith to be shipped for 
London, where he intended to enter 
into trade as a printer with his son 
James. The latter had engaged in 
the Rebellion of 1745 as a Captain in 
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the Duke of Perth's regiment, and be- 
ing taken at Carlisle, was condemned, 
but on his father’s account, by Dr 
Smith’s interest with the Duke of 
Neweastle, was pardoned and set at 
liberty in 1748. He afterwards worked 
for some time as a journeyman, and 
then coinmenced busiuess on hisown 
account; but being nnsuececseful, he 
went out to Jamaica, where his young- 
er brother, William, was established as 
aprinter, bnt dicd soon after. The 
process of stercotyping is now in very 
general use, being applied chietly to 
snch works as Bibles, Prayer-Books, 
Encyclopmdias, School-books, Gazet- 
teers, and publications which coine 
out in numbers. 

GEDDES, ALEXANDER, a Roman 
Catholic divine, critic, and iniscel- 
laneous writer, was born in 1737 at 
Arradowl, in the parish of Ruthven, 
Banfishire. Wis parents being in pos- 
session of an English Bible, he ap. 
plied himsclf, as soon as he could 
read, to the study of it, and is said to 
have known the historical parts by 
heart before he was eleven years old. 
At the age of fourteen, he was sent 
to the free Roman Catholic seminary 
of Sculan, in the Highlands, to be edu- 
eated for the service of his Chnrch, 
where he remained till he was twenty- 
one, when he was removed to the 
Scots College at Paris. In176 he re- 
turned to Scotland, and was ordered 
to Dundee to officiate as priestamong 
the Catholics of Forfarshire. In 1765 
he accepted of an invitation from the 
Earl of Traquair to reside in his fa- 
wnily at Traquair House; where he re- 
gulated his studies so as to be pre- 
paratory to the plan he had long con- 
ceived, of makiug a new translation 
of the Bible for the use of his Catholic 
couutrymeu. 

Haviug formed an attachment to a 
female relative of the Earl, which 
was veturned by the Iady with equal 
warinth, and not wishing to violate 
his vow of celibacy, he abruptly 
quitted the mansion of Lord Traquair, 
in less than two years after his ar- 
riyal there, leaving behind him a 
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beautiful little poem, entitled “ The 
Confessional,’ addressed to the fair 
yet innocent cause of his departure. 
He lett Traquair in the autumu of 
1768, and proceeded to Paris, where 
he remained the following wiuter, en- 
gaged mostly in the public libraries, 
inaking extracts on biblical criticism 
front rare books, particularly Hebrew 
ones. In the spring of 1769 he re- 
turned to Scotland, and was appoint- 
ed to the charge of a Catholic congre- 
gation at Auchinalrig in Bauffshire ; 
where in the summer of 1770 he erect- 
ed a new chapel on the spot where 
the old one, which was in ruins, 
stood, and repaired and improved the 
priest’s dwelling-house at Auchinal- 
rig, makiug it one of the most plea- 
sant and convenient ahodes helonging 


to the Roman Catholic clergy in that 


part of the country. The liberality 
of his sentiments, and the friendships 
which he formed with persons ot the 
Protestant faith, and especially his 
occasional appearance iu the church 
of the Rev. Mr Crawford, the minister 
of an adjoining parish, exposed him 
to the anyry expostulations of Bishop 
Hay, his diocesan, who menaced him 
with suspension from his ecclesiastical 
functions unless he beeamc more cir- 
; cumspect in his life and conversation, 
| and kept himself uncontaminated hy 
heretical intercourse. At this pe- 
iud he had coutracted dehts to a 
considcrahle amount, which he was 
totally unable to pay, when the late 
Duke of Norfolk, who had heard ot 
his zeal, liberality, and learning, step- 
ped forward and g§cnerously rclieved 
him of all his embarrassments. In 
the hope of improving his circum- 
stances, he nuw took a small farm in 
the immediate vicinity of Anchinal- 
tig, to stock which he was obliged to 
borrow moncy, and the failure of 
three successive crops, with the build- 
ing of a small chapel close to his 
farm, which added considerably to his 
liabilities, in less tban three years 
plunged him into deeper difficulties 
than ever. ‘To free hunself from his 
new embarrassments 
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1779, at London, “ Select Satires of 
Horace, translated into English Verse, 
and, for the most part, adapted to the 

present Times and Manners,” which 
produced him a profit of about L. 100, 

which, with the proceeds of the sale 
of his household goods, -he applied to 

the liquidation of his debts. Having 

carried his contumacy so far as oc- 
casionally to attend the church of the 

Rev. Mr Buchanan, minister of Cul- 

len, Bishop Hay put his former threat 

into execution, and suspended him 

from his clerical functions within his 

diocese. This decided him upon 

going to London, and, accordingly, 

about the end of 1779, he quitted 

Auehinalrig, after having discharged 

there, for ten years, the various duties 

belonging to his pastoral office. From 

the University of Aberdeen he re- 

ceived, at this time, the degree of 

LL.D., being the first Roman Catholie 

to whoin it had been granted since | 
the Reformation. 

Dr Geddes arrived in the metropo- 
lis of England ahout the beginning of 
1780, and officiated for a few months 
us priest in the Imperial Amhassador’s 
Chapel, till it was suppressedin the end 
of that year, by an order from the Em- 
peror Joseph II, Heafterwardspreach- 
ed occasionally at the chapel in Duke 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, till Easter 
1732, when he relinquished altogether 
the exercise of cleric:il functions, He 
now resumcd his carly project of 
completing a new version ofthc Bible s 
and he had the good fortune to inect 
with a patron in Lord Petre, who al- 
lowed him a salary of L.200 per an- 
num while employed upon the trans- 
lation, and to be at the expense of 
whatever private lihrary the Doctor 
might think requisite for his purpose. 
In a short time he published a sketch 
of his plan, under the title of an “Idea 
of a New Version of the Itoly Bible, 
for the nse of the Nnglish Catholics,” 
which excited considerable attention 
to his undertaking. 

In the summer of 1781 Dr Geddes 
paid a visit to Scotland, during which 
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aud heir to the noble housc of Tra- 
quair. He soon aftcr accompanied 
the Earl and Countcss on a Tour to 
the South of France; and on his re- 
turn to London, wrotean entirely new 
prospectus detailing, fully and explicit- 
ly, the plan which he proposed to fol- 
low in his translation of the Bible. This 
he submitted in manuscript to Dr 
Lowth, Bishop of Loudon, on whose 
recommendation it was published in 
1785, as it would form not only an in- 
troduction to his work, but would be 
anscful and edifying treatise to young 
students in divinity. 

Tu November 1785 Dr Geddes was 
elected by the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland one of their correspond- 
ent members, an honour which he 
acknowledged in a poetical epistle to 
that body, writteu in “geud anld 
Seottis phrase.” He afterwards con- 
tributed to the Society, “ A Disserta- 
tion on the Scots-Saxon Dialect,’ ond 
two other poems, being translations 
of the first Eclogue of Virgil, and the 
first Idyllion of Theocritus, into Scot- 
ish verse, all of whieh will be found 
printed im tho Sociecty’s “ Transac- 
tions.” 

He had now made considerable pro- 
gress with his ‘Translation, and, in 
1787, published “A Letter to the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of London, 
coutaining queries, doubts, and diffi- 
culties relativo to a vernacular ver- 
sion of the Holy Seriptures,’ which 
was a sort of appeudix to his pro- 
spectus. Inthe same year appeared 
“A Letter to the Rev. Dr Priestley, 
in wliich the author attempts to prove, 
by one preseriptive argument, that 
the Diviuity of Jesus Christ was a pri- 
mitive tenct of Christianity.” About 
the same pcriod he published anony- 
mously several pamphlets on tempo- 
rary topics, two of which referred to 
the Test aud Corporation Acts, which 
| beeame very popular, On the com. 

mencement of the “ Aualytieal Re- 
| view” in May 1788, the Doctor became 

a contributor to it, and econtinucd 
| his connection with that periodical 
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toral,” in honour of the birth of a son 


for five years and a half, during which 


period ho is known to have written 
for it forty-seven articles, principally 
in the department of biblical criticism 
and ecelesiastical history. 

In the conrse of 1788 appeared his 
Proposals for Printing by Subscrip- 
tion a New Translation of the Bible,” 
in which he solicited the opinions, 
hints, and suggestions of literary per- 
sons, and received so many that, in 
July 1790, he thought proper to pub- 
lish “Dr Geddes’ General Answer to 
the Queries, Counsels, and Criticisms 
that have been communicated to lim 
since tho Publication of his Pro- 
posals.” At length, after having been 
pioneered for years by so many pro- 
posals and prospectuses of a new ver- 
sion, the first volume of tho long-ex- 
peeted work made its appearance in 
1792, dedicated to his patron, Lord 
Petre, and containing the first six 
books of the Old Testament. This 
volume was keeuly attacked by Chris- 
tians of all denominations, and the 
Viears Apostolic of tlhe Western, 
Northern, and London districts, issued 
a pastoral letter prohibiting its use 
and reception among the faithful. 
Against this proltibition the Doctor 
remonstrated in vain. He first pub- 
lished an “ Address to the Public,” 
vindicating the impartiality of his 
translation ; he then wrote privately 
to the Vicars, aud receiviug no an- 
swer, he published a letter to Bishop 
Douglas, Vicar Apostolie of London, 
complaining of their conduct as un- 
charitable, illiberal, and arbitrary. 
The only notice that was taken of his 
remonstrauces was his suspensiou 
from all ceclesiastical functions. In 
1797 appeared the second volume of 
his Translation: and in 1800 “ Critical 
Remarks on the Hebrew Scriptures, 
corresponding with a New Transta- 
tion, Vol. I., containing Remarks on 
the Pentateuch.” In these works Dr 
Geddes denies the plenary inspiration 
of the Scriptures, and assails the ere- 
dit of Moses in every part of his cha- 
racter as an historian, a legislator, 
aud a moralist. He even doubts 
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whether he was the author of the 
Pentateuch, 
tho ereation a fubulous eosmogony, 
and the story of the fall an allegory. 
Can it be wondered at, then, that both 
Romanist and Protestant united iu 
rejecting and denouncing his New 
Translation of the Bible? 

Owing to the heavy expenses at- 
tending tbe works on which he was 
engaged, Dr Geddes became iuvyolved, 
for the third time, in pecuniary diffi- 
culties, and a subscription was set on 
foot for his behalf, when the suin col- 
lected and expended upon his account, 
from the ecommeucement of 1788 to 
the middle of 1800, amouuted to about 
L.900. He had commenced a new 
translation of the Book of Psalms, and 
had already printed in Sv¥o 104 of them, 
when a painful and exerueiating dis- 
order terminated his life on February 
' 25, 1802, and his remains were interred 
in Paddington churehyard. Besides 
| the more important works above men- 
| tioned, he was the anthor of nume- 

rous other publications both in prose 
and verse, which it would exceed our 
limits to enumerate. The life of this 
| learned but eecentrie divine has been 
written by Dr Jobn Mason Good. 
GEDDU&ES, Jasres, an aceomplished 
essayist, the eldest son of an old and 
respectable family in Tweeddale, was 
born there about 1710, and was edn. 
| cated under his father’s roof. He 
| afterwards went to the University of 
_ Edinburgh, where ho particularly ap- 
plied to matbematieal learning, in 
which he madcremarkable proficiency 
under the celebrated Colin MaeLau- 
rin. Having studied for the law, he 
was admitted advoeate, and practised 
at the Lar for several years with in- 
creasing reputation, but was cut off 
by a lingering consumption in 1749, 
Lefore he was forty years of age. 
Having devoted much of his time to 
the perusal of the ancient poets, pbilo- 
sophers, and historians, he published 
at Glasgow, in 1748, “ An Essay on the 
Composition and Manner of Writing 
ofthe Ancients, particularly of Plato,’’ 
in one yolume 5yvo. 
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bave left papers sufficient to make 
another volume, but they were never 
published. 

GEDDES, Micnarr, an eminent 
divino of the Chureh of England, and 
ecclesiastieal writer, was born about 
1650. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, which is sup- 
posed to have been his native place; 
and having taken the degrce of M.A., 
he was, in July 1671, incorporated in 
the same at Oxford, being one of the 
first four natives of Scotland who 
were admitted to the benefits of the 
exhibitions founded by Bishop War- 
ner in Baliol College. In 1678 he 
went to Lisbon as ehaplain to the 
English Factory there. In 1686 the 
Inquisition, taking offence at the exer- 
cise of his functions, cited him to ap- 
pear before them, and, in violation of 
the privilege guaranteed by the Com- 
mercial Treaty between England and 
Portugal, prohibited him from con- 
tinuing his ecclesiastical duties. The 
English merchants immediately wrote 
to the Bishop of London, represent- 
ing tbeir case, and showing their right 
to a chaplain; but before their letter 
reached that prelate he was himself 
suspended by the ecclesiastical com- 
mission appointed by James H., who 








was then endeayonring to establish 
Popery at home. Mr Geddes return- 
ed, in May 1688, to England, where he 
took the degree of LL.D., and, after 
the promotion of Dr Burnet to tho 
Bishopric of Salisbury, was chosen by 
him to be chancellor of bis church. 
Bishop Burnet speaks in very respect- 
able terms of him iu his “ History of 
the Reformation.” During his resi- 
dence at Lisbon he had collected a 
mass of historical materials from 
searce books and manuscripts in the 
Spanish and Portugnese languages; 
and, in 1694, he published at Loudon 
the “ History of the Church of Mala- 
bar,” in one volume 8vo, translated 
from the Portuguese, whieh, being 
geuerally approved of, was followed 
in 1696 by the “ History of the Church 
of Ethiopia,” also in one volume 8vo. 
In 1697 appeared “The Council of 
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Trent not a Free Assembly ;" and, in 
1702, the first volume of what is eon- 
sidered his principal work, viz. “ Mis- 
cellanecous Tracts” of Civil and licele- 
siastieal ilistory, the second volume 
of which was published iu 1705, and 
the third in 1706. Dr Geddes died 
before 1714. A posthumous volume, 
containing “Several Traets against 
Popery,” was published at London in 
1715. His “Miscellaneous Tracts” 
were reprinted in 1714 and 1730. A 
list of the contents will be found in 
Moreri’s “Grand Dietionaire Mlisto- 
rique,” also, in Watt's “ Bibliotheca 
Britauniea.” They chiefly consist of 
translations from the Spanish aud 
Portuguese. 

GERARD, Atexayprr, D.D., a 
learned divine of the Cliurch of Seot- 
land, and ingenious writer on polite 
literature, eldest son of the Rev. Gil- 
bert Gerard, minister of Chapel Ga- 
rioch, Aberdeenshire, was born there 
February 22, 1728. Ife reeeived the 
rudiments of his education first at the 
parish selioot of Foveran, and after- 
wards at the grammar sehool of Aber- 
deen, whither he was removed on the 
death of his father, when he was only 
ten years of age, and two years later 
was entered a student at Marisehal 
College. He took the degree of M.A. 
in 1744, and immediately commenced 
his theologieal studies in the divinity 
hail of Aberdeen, whieh he afterwards 
eompleted in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Iu 1748 he was lieensed to 
preach the gospel, and, in 1750, he was | 
appointed to lecture on Natural Philo- 
sophy in Marisehal College, Aber-| 
deen, iu the room of Professor David | 
Fordyee, who had gone on a yisit to 
the Coutinent. Two years thereafter, 
on that gentleman being unfortunate- 
ly drowued ou the eoast of Holland 
on his return home, Mr Gerard sue- 
ceeded to the vacaut chair. He had 
the merit of introdueing into the Uni- 
versity an improved plan of theolo- 
gieal education, and, in 1755, printed 
at Aberdeen a well-written paniphlet 
ou the subject, whieh he had drawn 
up by order of the faculty of his col- 
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lege. In 1756 he gained the prize of 

agold medal offered by the Philoso- 

phical Society of Edinburgh for the 

best “Essay on Taste; and three 

years afterwards he published this 

essay, which is the most esteemed of 

all his philosophical works. He be- 

longed to a literary society at Aber- | 
deen which ,oumbered among its | 
members Drs Blackwell, Gregory, 
Reid, Campbell, and Beattie, men who 
not only raised the charaeter of the 
University whieh they adorned, but 
shed a lustre on the literature of their 
eountry. 

In 1759 Mr Gerard was ordained 
minister of Greyfriars Church, Aber- | 
deen: in 1760 he was elrosen Professor 
of Divinity in the Marisehal College, 
and about the same period he took 
his degree of D.D. In 1766 appeared 
his well-Inown “ Dissertations on the 
Genius and Evidences of Christian- 
ity,’ and, in 1774, the “Isssay on Ge- 
nius,” both of whieh are marked by 
the pertinent observation, souud rea- 
soning, and elegance of language 
whieh! distinguish all lis writings. 
Waving, in 1771, resigned both his 
ehurch and professorship in Maris- 
ehal College, he was preferred to the 
Theological Chair in King’s College, 
Old Aberdeen, where he remained till 
his death, on his 67th birthday, leb- 
ruary 22, 1795. Uis funeral sermon 
was preached by his friend and pupil, | 
Dr Skene Ogilvy of ‘Old Aberdeen. | 
An enlarged edition of his “ Essay on 
Taste’’ appcared in 1780; also two 
volumes of sermons, 1780 and 1782. 
A posthumous work of mueh merit, 
forming part of his theologieal course 
of leetures, and entitled “ Pastoral 
Care,” was published by his son and 
suceessor, Dr Gilbert Gerard, in 1799. 

GERARD, ALEXANDER, a distin- 
guished seientifie traveller, grandsou 
of the preceding, and son of Dr Gil- 
bert Gerard, Protessor of Divinity in 
King’s College, Old Aberdeen, was 
born in that eity, and at the early age 
of sixteen went out to India, Not 
long afterwards he was sent by Sir | 
David Oehterlony to survey Malacea, 
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which he cxeeuted with great aceu-] from tyrauny, abandoned the plains 


racy, mostly at mid-day under a burn- 
ing sun. He held the rank of Cap. 
tain in the East Iudia Company’s ser- 
vice, and during a period of above 
twenty years was employed in ex- 
ploring, surveying, and mapping the 
northern districts of ‘India, having 
been seleeted by the Bengal goveru- 
ment for the purpose, on aceount of 
his acknowledged skill in those de- 
partments of professional duty. He 
was in particular appointed to many 
of the surveys which were deemed 
difficult and important, and this led 
to his residing for many years in the 
then almust unknown distriet of Chi- 
nese Tartury, and amongst the moun- 
tains of the Himalaya. 
those gigantic regions in paths before 
untrodden by any European, and at- 
tained heights which had previously 
been deemed inaccessible. At one 
part he ascended above 20,000 feet, 
and by ways steeper than it had been 
deemed possible to elimb, In these 
excursions he suffcred the extremes 
of heat, eold, and hunger, and endur- 
ed privations of every description. 
And it was not until his health had 
been completely sacrificed that he 
eonld be persuaded to abandon his 
Jabours and return to his native coun- 
Dy. 

While engaged in his exploratoty 
expeditions, Captain Gerard made 
patient researehes not only into the 
customs and antiquities of the tribes 
he eneountered in his travels, but also 
inte the geology and natural history 
of the distriets through which he 
passed. The Himalaya Mountains 
are inhabited at extraordinary ulti- 
tudes ; he found cultivated fields and 
erops of corn at heights of from four- 
teen to sixteen thousand feet above 
the level of the sea; and flocks of 
sheep, and tribes of ‘Tartar shepherds, 
with their dogs and horses, obtain 
subsistence at these immense cleva- 
tions. The noticcs of the state of 
literacure in Chincse Tartary are also 
very interesting. It would appear 
that when science and letters, flying 
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of Hindostan, they took refuge in tho 
Mountains of Thibet, where they have 
flourished to an extent of whieh wo 
have been hithertu little aware. In 
the Thibetan langnage an Encycto- 
pwdia was discovered of 44 volumes 
treating of the arts and sciences, and 
the medical part of which work form- 
ed five volumes. Captain Gerard’s 
brother, Dr James Gilbert Gerard of 
the Bengal Medical Establishment, 
who accompanied him in many of his 
excursions and surveys, had fallen in | 
with a learned Hungarian, named 
Cosmo de Konas, who resided in 
Thibet, and who had made great pro- 
gress in bringing to light much eu- 
rious information respeeting that 
hitherto little known people. The 
art of lithography had been practised 
in the eity of Thibct from time imme- 
morial, and it had been used, amongst 
other purposes, for displaying the 
anatomy of different parts of the hu- 
man body. 

Captain Gerard died at Aberdeen 
December 15, 1839. Soon after his 
death appeared the “Narrative of a 
Journey from Caunpoor to the Boor- 
endo Passin the Himalaya Mountains, 
by Major Sir William Lloyd; and 
Captain Alexander Gerard’s Aceount 
of an Attempt to penetrate by Bekhur 
to Garoo and the Lake Manasarowara, 
with a Letter from the late J. G. Ge- 
rard, Esq. detailing a Visit to the 
Shatool and Boorendo Passes, edited 
by George Lloyd,” 2 vols, 8vo, 1840. 
It is understood that Captain Gerard 
has left alarge quantity of interesting 
manuscripts, from which it is hoped 
some sclections will be made for publi- 
cation by his friend and compauion, Mr 
George Lloyd, the editor of the above 
named work, 

GERARD, Ginpent, D.D., an emi- 
nent divine, father of the preceding, 
and son of Dr Alexander Gerard, was 
born in Aberdeen on August 12, 1760, 
and was cducated for tho church. At 
the ago of twenty-two he went to 
lfolland as ininister of the Scotish 
Church at Auisterdain, whore he cou- 
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tinued for several years; and during 
his residence there, assisted hy two 
literary friends, he wrote and edited 
a Duteh periodical ealled “De Reecn- 
seut.” He also contributed to the 
“ Analytical Review,’’ principally ar- 
tieles on foreign literature. While 
still a resident of Ainsterdam, tho 
University of his native city conferred 
on him the degree of D.D. In April 
1791 lhe returned to Scotland, and 
soon after ohtained the vacant Pro- 
fessorship of Greek at King’s College, 
Old Aberdeen. In 1795 he sneceeded 
his father as Professor of Divinity in 
the same college; and, in 1811, was 
appointed to the second eharge of the 
collegiate cliirch of Old Machar. [le 
also acted as Master of Mortifieations 
for King’s College, and was appointed 
one of the royal chaplains for Scot- 
land. Dr Gerard died suddenly Sep- 
tember 28, 1815. We published, iu 
1797, “ A Sermon on Indifference with 
respect to Religious Truths ;” and, in 
1808, “Institutes of Biblical Criti- 
cism,” being the leads of his course 
of lectures on that subject. The lat- 
ter, which is styled by the “ Biogra- 
phie Universelle,” a work full of eru- 
dition, and written in a good spirit, 
was dedicated to Dr Merbert Marsh, 
afterwards Bishop of Peterborough. 
G1, Apa», one of the first mini- 
sters of the Secession Church in Seot- 
land, and leader of the Antiburghers, 
was born near Muckart, in Perthshire, 
in 1713. He entcred the University 
of Edinburgh in 1730, and having, in 
1735, joined the Associate Presbytery, 
be was by them licensed to preach the 
gospel in 1740. In April 1741 he was 
ordained minister of the Seceding 
Congregation meeting in Nicolsou 
Street, Ediuhurgh, whieh, under his 
powerful and popular preaching, soon 
inereased largely in nuinbers. Dur- 
ing the Rebellion of 1745, when the 
insurgents bad possession of Edin- 
burgh, Mr Gib removed with bis con- 
gregation to Dregborn, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, and continued 
to preach as usual, showing his loyalty 
to the Government by testifying 
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against the Rebellion, and praying for 
the reigning sovereign and the Pro- 
testantsueecssion. Shortly afterwards 
he accompanicd part of his congrera- 
tion, who had taken up arms in do. 
fenee of Government, to Valkirk, 
where, a few honrs before the battle 
of the 17th January, he signalised 
hinself by his zeal in seizing a rebel 
spy, and lodging him in prison, from 
whence, inthe evening, he was liberat- 
ed by the Pretender’s army,on mareh- 
ing into Falkirk. 

lu 1746, when the memorable schism 
oceurred in the Secession Church, 
respecting the swearing of burgess 
oaths, Mr Gib took a leading part on 
the side of the Antiburghers, which 
was the more rigid of the two parties, 
aud liis prominent position in thie cou- 
troversy obtained for him the title of 
“Popo Gib.” In 1774 he published 
“A Display of the Secession Testi- 
mony,’ in two volumes, 8vo. In 1786 
appeared his “ Sacred Contempla- 
tions,” in one volume, 8vo, a work of 
considerable merit, free from secta- 
rian views, and forming a compen- 
dious body of Calvinistic divinity, 
appended to which: was an “ essay on 
Liberty and Necessity,’ in answer to 
Lord Kames’ Essay on that subject. 
Mr Gib dicd at Edinburgh June 18, 
1788, and was interred iu the Grey- 
friars Chnrehyard, where au elegant 
mouument bas been erected to his 
memory by his congregation, among 
whom he laboured for the Jong period 
of 47 years. 

GIBBS, James, an eminent arelti- 
tect, tbe son of Peter Gibbs of loot- 
dee-mire, merchant in Aherdcen, end 
Isabel Farquhar, his second wife, was 
born about 1674. He reeeived his 
education at the Grammar Schooland 
the Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
where he took the degree of M.A. 
An anecdote is related of Peter Gibbs, 
the father, which deserves to he re- 
corded as an evidence of the spirit of 
the times. At the Revolution a 
1688, party feeling running high, old | 
Mr Gibbs, who was 2 Roman Catho-! 
lic, named two dogs he had Calvin 
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this the magistrates of Aberdeen sum- 
moued him to appear befvre them, 
ant sagaciously ordered the unoffend- 
ing puppies to be hunged at the cross 
asa terror to evil doers, which wise, 
» and just, and merciful sentence was 
' duly executed accordingly! 
About 1694 Mr James Gibbs left 
; Aberdeen, to which he never retnurn- 
_ ed, and spent some years in the ser- 
vice of an architect and master-builder 
| in Holland. The Earl of Mar happen- 
; ing, about 1700, to be in that country, 
| Mz Gibbs was introduced to him, and 
, finding him to be a man of geuius, his 
Lordship generously furnished him 
with recommendatory lettersand mo- 
ney, in order, by travelling, to com- 
' piete himself as an architect. Mr 
Gibbs accordingly went to Italy, and 
| for ten years applied bimself assi- 
' duously to the study of avehitecture 
amoug the classical models of aucient 
+ Rome. In 1710 he returned to Eng- 
| Jand, when, by the iufluence of his! 
i 


| byterians aud Episcopaliaus. For 
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noble patron, then Seerctary for Scot- 
land, and high in favour with Queen} 
anne, his uume was added to the list | 
of arciiitects appuinted by the trustees 
named in the aet of Parliament which 
had heen passed for building fifty 
new clinrclies in the metropolis. He 
desizned and executed the chureh of 
St Martin’s-in-the-Fields, the beautiful | 
facade of wlueh is considered his chef) 
Teurre, St Mary’s in the Strand, and 
others, The Radclifie Library at Ox- 
fore, on the completion of which he 
received the degree of M.A. froin that 
University; tie King’s College, Royal 
Library, and Senkte House at Cam- 
bridg+, and the monument of John 
itolles, Duke of Newcastle, in West- 
minster Abbey, with some buildings 
in the palace of Stowe, are also lasting 
evidences of his abilities as an archi- 
tect. .S few years before his death 
he sent to the magistrates of Aber- 
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doen, as a testimony of his regard for Scotish law. 
his native piace, a pian of St Nicholas} Lord of Session, having been raised 
Chureh in that city, which was fol-}to the beneh in 1616. 
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lowed in the rebuilling of it. lel 
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and Luther, in derision of both Pres-| died unmatricd August 5, 1754, and 
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beqneathed the bulk of lis property, 
amounting to about L.15,000, to public 
charities, and his particular friends; 
unougst the rest he left L.1000, the 
whole of his plate, aud an estate of 
L.280 a-year, to the only son of his 
patron, the Earl of Mar. In 1728 he 
had published a large folio volume of 
his designs, by which he realized 
L.1500, and sold the plates afterwards 
for L.400. His papers and MSS., 
with his library, consisting of about 
500 volumes, he left asa donatiou to 
the Radcliffe Library. 

GIBSON, Sir ALEXANDER, LorD 
Dorie, a distinguished lawyer, the son 
of George Gibson of Goldingstoncs, 
one of the Clerks of Session, was ad-| 
mitted a Clerk of Session in 1594. In | 
1621 he was appointed a Lord of Ses- 
sion, when his clerkship was confer-| 
red upon his son, to be held conjunct- 
ly with himself. In 1628 he was! 
created a baronet of Nova Scotia, on 
whieh occasion he reecived a grant of 
land in that province. In 1633 he 
was appointed a member of one of the | 
committees for the revision of the | 
laws and customs of the country. In 
1640 he appears to have'been elected 
« member of the Committee of Es- 
tates, and his appointment as Judge 
was continued under a new commis- | 
sion to the Court in 164}. It is men- 
tioned as a proof of the respect in 
which he was held by his brethren, 
that, while the office of Presideut con- | 
tinued elective in tbe Senators of the 
College of Justice, he was repeatedly 
chosen their head, This able and 
upright judge died at his house of 
Duric, June 10,1644. Waving during 
all the period he was on the bench, 
till about two years before his death, | 
preserved notes of the more import- 
ant decisions, these were published 
by his son iu one volume, folio, in | 
1688, and are valuable as the earliest 
digested collection of decisions in 
The latter was also a , 
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artist and able writer on art, the son 
of respectable parents, was born at 
Idinburgh in Deeember 1782. After 
reeciving an excellent classical eduea- 
tiou at the Migh Seliool, and at a pri- 
vate academy, he was placed as an 
apprentice under Mr Alexander Na- 


sinyth, the eclebrated landseape paint- 


er, and about the same time attended 
the Trustees’ Academy, then taught 
by Mr Graham. Besides mathema- 
ties, he earefully studied architectural 
drawing, and acquired a thorough 
knowledge of perspective and the 
theory of art in general. Many of his 
landscapes are valuable from tlie mas- 
terly delineations of temples and other 
elassical buildiugs whieh he iutrodue- 
ed into thein. 

Mr Gibson not only excelled as a 
painter,—he distinguished himself also 
by his criticisms and writings on art. 
He contributed to the Encyclopedia 
Ediuensis an elaborate article on 
“ Design,” embracing the liistory, 
theory, and praetice of the three sis- 
ter arts of painting, seulpture, aud 
engraving, and concluding with amas- 
terly treatise on “ Linear Perspective,” 
which together extend to one hun- 
dred and six quarto pages, in double 
columns, illustrated by drawings. 
He also furnished the articles Draw- 
ing, Eugraving, and Miniatnre-paint- 
ing, to Dr Brewster’s Edinburgh En- 
eyelopmedia, The paper entitled “A 
View of the Progress and Preseut 
State of the Art of Design in Bri- 
tain,” iu the Edinburgh Annnal Re- 

| gister for 1816, published in 1520, the 
editor of which was Mr John Gibson 
Loekhart, was writteu by Mr Gibson, 
who also contributed an article on the 
“Progress of the Fine Arts in Scot- 
Yand,” to the New Edinburgh Review, 
edited by Dr Riehard Poole. In 1818 
he published a thin quarto volume, 
entitled “ Etelings of Seleet Views in 
Edinburgh, with ‘Letter-press De- 
seriptions.” We learn from Cham- 


| bers’ “ Biographieal Dictionary of 


Eminent Seotsmen,” to whieh we are 
indebted for these particulars, that 


Mr Gibson was the author of ananony- 
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mous pamphlet, published in 1822, in 
the form of a Report, by a Society of 
Cognoseenti, upon the works of liv- 
ing artists, in the exhibition of that 
year, at the Royal Institution, Edin- 
burgh, in which the merits of the 
Seotish painters, including Mr Gib- 
son himself, were criticised with equal 
eaudour and impartiality, aud which 
veeasioned nosniall exeitement among 
the memhers of the profession. llay- 
ing been appointed Professor of Paint- 
ing in the Academy at Dollar, he re- 
moved from edinburgh to that vil- 
lage in April 1824. Two years after- 
wards he published “ A Letter to the 
Directors and Managers of the Insti- 
tution for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts in Seotland.” He also 
wrote a short and practical work on 
Perspective, wlich, though printed, 
has never been published. Mr Gib- 
son died August 26, 1829, in the forty- 
sixth year of lis age. Ife had mar- 
ried, in June 1818, Isabella, daughter 
of Mr William Seott the Klocutionist, 
and by this lady he had three daugh- | 
ters and one son, the last of whom | 
died iu infaney. 

GILCURIST, Enexrzer, a phy- 
siciau of considerable eminence, was 
born at Dumfries iu 1707. He began 
the study of medicine at Ediuburgh, 
and eompleted it at Loudon and Paris. 
Having obtained the degree of M.D. 
from the University of Rheims, he re- 
turned, in 1732, to lis native town, 
where he continued to practise till his 
death. In 1756 he published a small 
work at London, “ On the Use of Sea- 
Voyages in Medieine,” reprinted in 
1771, the chief objeet of which was to 
reeommeud sea-voyages in cases of 
consumption. A long dissertation on 
“Nervous Fevers,” wvritteu by him, 
was inserted in the “ Edinburgh Medi- | 
eal Essaysand Observations,” iuwhich | 
he advises the use of wine in nervous 
fevers, and several other of his writ- 
ings will be found in different medical 
colleetions. Dr Gilchrist died in 1774. 

GILCHRIST, Jonux Bortuwicx, 
LL.D., an eniinent orientalist, was 
born at Edinburgh in 1759, He was 
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edueated in George Heriot's Hospital, 
to which exeellent institution he be- 
queathed a handsome donation. Hay- 
ing studied for the medieal profes- 
sion, he went early to Calcutta as as- 
sistant-surgeon in the Hon. East In- 


dia Company’s serviee. Pereeiving 
the importance of tle Hindoostanee, 
in eonducting husiness with the na- 
tives, he devoted himself with unre- 
initting ardour aud industry to the 
acquirement of that language, and in 
an Indian garb travelled through 
those parts of Hindoostan where it is 
spoken in the greatest purity. Nor 
did he confine his studies to the Hin. 
doostanee tongue alone. He acquir- 
ed the Sanskrit, the Persian, and 
others, and was one of the first Euro- 
| peans who excited an interest in the 
Ianguages of India far exceeding what 
had previously been considered neces- 
_ sary for mere official purposes, or for 
the government of our vast posses- 
sions in the East. In 1787 he pub- 
lished at Calcutta an English and 
Hiudoostanie Dictionary, in two parts, 
which soon beeame the standard work 
on the subject, uot only iu India hut 
athome. This was followed, in 1798, 
by the “Oriental Linguist, an Intro- 
duction to the Language of Hindoo- 
stan, comprising the Rudiments of that 
Tousgue, witha Vocabulary,” &c. also 
published at Caleutta. To this work 
| was added the English and. Hindoo- 
stanic part of the Artieles of War, 
With partial notes and observations. 
_ hr 1800 also appeared at Calcutta the 
| “ Anti-Jargonist, or a Short Iutroduc- 
tion to the Ilindoostanic Language, 
comprising the Rudiments of that 
Tongue, with an extensive Vocabu- 
lary, English and Ifindoostanie, and 
Hindoostanic and English.” 

When the College of Fort- William 
in, Bengal was founded, in 1800, by the 
Marquis Wellesley, Dr Gilchrist was 
created Professor of the Iindoostance 
and Persian lanzgnages, heiug the first 
that had been appointed in India. In 
1801 he pnblished at Loudon the 
“New Theory and Prospectus of thc 
Tersian Verhs, with their Synonyins 
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in English and Hindoostanic,” a se- 
eond editiou of which came out in 
1804. In 1802 appeared at Caleutta 
“The Stranger’s Guide to the Hin- 
doostanic, or Grand Popular Language 
of India, improperly called Moorish,” 
whieh reached a seeond edition in 
1808, and a third, published at London 
in 1815, Dr Gilehrist’s next publica- 
tion was a Hindoostanie romanee, en- 
titled “ Nursi Benuzeer.” 

About the end of 1803, or begin- 
ning of 1804, he was compelled from 
ill health to resign his situation in the 
College at Fort-William, when he re- 
eeived from the Governor-General in 
Couneil a publie letter to the Court 
of Directors at home, dated Fébruary 
29, 1804, reeommending him “to the 
favour and protection of that honour- 
able Court, as # proper ohject of the 
liheral spirit which the Court had al- 
ways manifested in promoting the 
study of the oriental languages.” In 
addition to this, the Marquis Wellesley 
furnished him with the following 
highly honourable and flattering let- 
ter of introduction to Mr Addington, 
afterwards Lord Sidmouth :—* Mr 
John Gilchrist, late Professor of the. 
Hindoostanee language in the College | 
of Fort- William, will have the honour 
of delivering this letter to you. The 
reeords of this government furnish 
ample proof of the importance of 
Mr Gilchrist’s services. I am anx- 
ious, however, that you shall be ap- 
prised of the personal iuterest which 
I feel in Mr Gilchrist’s honourable re- 
eeption in England; and I take the 
liberty of reeommendiug him to your 
favourable notice, as a gentleman 
highly distinguished for his zexl in 
the promotion ofan important branch 
of the public serviee, and for his emi- 
nent knowledge of the Orieutal lan- 
guages.” Armed with these and other 
testimonials, Dr Gilchrist, in 1804, re- 
turned to Britain, and took up his 
residence at Mdinburgh, where, in 
1806.4, he published the “British In- 
dian Mouitor, or the A nti. Jargonist 
Stranger’s Guide; Oriental Linguist, 
and various other works, eonipressed 
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into two portable volumes, on the 
Tlindoostanie Langnage, with inform- 
ation respecting astern Tongues, 
Manners, and Customs, &c. &e., that 
previous time, and the Voyage to the 
East Indies, may both be rendered 
agreeably subservient to the speedy 
acquisition of much useful knowledge 
on ludian atthirs, intimately conueeted 
with future Health, Fame, Happiuess, 
and Fortune, in that remote but pro- 
mising portion of the British Em- 
pire.” Ile also pnblished a Grammar 
of the Hindoostauie Innguage., While 
he resided at Edinburgh, his house, in 
Nicolson’s Square of that city, was 
for a long time remarkable for tho 
aviary whieh he had erected upon it, 
aud for the nnmber of rare and 
curious birds he had collected to- 
gether. At one period he instituted 
a bank in Edinburgh, under the usme 
of “Inglis, Borthwiek Gilehrist, and 
Co.” ‘They issued notes whieh we 
believe the other banks refnsed to 
take, and after going on for some 
time, the establishmeut was at last 
obliged to be relinquished. 

In polities Dr Gilchrist was a vio- 
lent Liberal, and took astrong interest 
in all local matters of public disens- 
sion. Iu 1507 he published “ A Speech 
delivered at a Mecting of the Mer- 
chants’ Company of Idinburgh re- 
specting the Police Act,” which, like 
all his extreme political pamphiets, 
has long ,since been forgotten. In 
1815, wheu the annonneement of the 
battle of Waterloo was read aloud in 
a coffeerooni at Edinburgh, he at onee 
gave the lie to the gentleman who 
proclaimed the intelligenee; and had 
not the friends of the parties inter- 
fered, a duel would have been the 
consequence. 

About the year 1816 he quitted 
Edinburgh, and settled in Loudon, 
where he at first tanght the Oriental 
langnaves privately in his own house, 
but, in December 1818, commenced 
teaching and lecturing on the Hin. 
doostanee, Persian, Persi-Arabic, and 
other Eastern languages, under the 
auspiees and sanction of the Hon. 
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Institution, Leieester Square. In 
June 1825 he resigued his cuties at this 
establishment, his appoiutment being 
only probationary for suceecssive terns 
of three years. lu 1520 he published 
“The Stranger’s Infallible Mast In- 
dian Guide, or llindoostanee Multum 
in Parvo, as a Graminatical Coinpen- 
diuiu of the Grand, Popular, and Mi- 
litary Langnago of all Tudia, long, but 
finproperly, called the Moovs or 
Moorish Jargon.” On the title-page 
of this work, which was intended as a 
rudimental text-book of the Hindoo- 
stauee tougne, Dr Gilchrist styles him- 
self “the Founder of llindoostance 
Philology.” Iu 1825 he brought out 
a larger, and, to the general reader, a 
more iuteresting work, entitled “ The 
General East India Guide and Vade 
Mecum for the Public Functionary, 
Government Officer, Private Ageut, 
Trader, or Foreign Sojourner in Bri- 
tish India, being a Digest ot the Work 
of the late Captain Williamson, with 
many improvements and additions, 
embracing the inost valuable parts of 
similar publications on the Statisties, { 
Literature, Official Duties, aud Social 
Heonomy of Life and Conduct in that 
interesting quarter of the Globe.” In 
1326 appeared one of his most re- 
markable works, entitled “The Ori- 
eati-Occidental Tuitionary Pioncer,’”’ 
prineipally consisting of his official 
reports to the Court of Directors as 
to the progress of the pupils under 
his charge, some ot which, it must be 

eonfessed, are conecived in a very ex- 

traordinary style, the Doetor, in the 

latter ones especially, complainins 

most bitterly of the parsimony and 

ill-treatmeut of the Hou, Company on 

account of the small remuneration 

allowed him for his serviees. Besides 

his pension of L.300 us a retired sur-| 
geon, instead of 1.500, to which he 

cousidered himself entitled, lie had a 

salary of L.200 per annum, with L.150 | 
for lecture-rooms aud other incidental 

charges. From some of his works, 

however, he must have derived im- 

mense profits, and indeed he himself 
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tells us in onc of his reperts, that he 
bad acquired an ample fortune from 
his Orieutal publications, and “from a 
favourable change in his banking ad- 
ventures.” 

During tbe latter years of his life 
Dr Gilcbrist lived in retirement. He 
died at Paris in January 184t, aged 
$2. He had married a Miss Mary Ann 
Coventry, by wbom he hagno family, 
and who survives him. Although 
very eccentric in his way, Dr Gilchrist 
was truly a good-hearted and bene- 
yolent person: and it may be said to 
his houour, that he never had an 
opportunity of doing a good action 
to a fellow-creature without avail- 
ing himself of it. The interest he 
took in his pupils, and especially in 
those who showed any indications of 
genius and application in their stu- 
dies, was very great, and continued 
during their subsequent career. Since 
the commencemeut of his labours 
vast progress has been made in the 
Imowledge of the literary antiquities 


and philology of India, which is main- | 


ly owing to tbe impetus that his ex- 
ample aud writings gave to the study 
of tbe Hindoostanee language and lite- 
raturc in this country. 

GILLESPIE, Georcr, a learned 


and faithful divine of the Church of 


Scotland, son of the Rev. John Gil- 
lespic, minister at Kirkaldy, was born 
January 21, 1613. At the university 
he surpassed most of his fellow stu- 
denis, and having been liceused to 
preach the gospel, became, about 
1634, cbaplain to the Viscount Ken- 
muir, and afterwards to the family 
of the Earl of Cassillis. During the 
time he remained with the latter, he 
wrote his famous “ Dispute against 
the English Popish Ceremonies, ob- 
truded upon the Cburch of Scotland,” 
meaning the Episcopal innovations of 
Charles I., which was published in 
1637, and prohibited by the bishops 
soon after. In April 1638 he was or- 
dained ministcr of Wemyss in {ife, 
when he began publicly to distinguish 


himself by his advocacy and defence! 


of Presbyterianisin and tbe Covenant. 
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In the memorable Assembly, held at 
Glasgow in the ensuing November, 
Mr Gillespie preached one of the daily 
scrinons, choosiug for lis text, “ The 
King’s heart is in the hands of the 
Lord.” In this discourse he spoke 
out very beldly, and the Earl of Ar- 
gyle thinking that he had encroached 
too nearly on the royal prerogative, 
warned the Assembly against similar 
language in future, which, we are told, 
was taken in good part. At the Ge- 
neral Assembly, held at Edinburgh in 
1641, a call in favour of Mr Gillespic 
was read from Aberdeen; but, at his 
| OWn request, he was allowed to re- 
main at Wemyss. Ou Sunday the 12th 
of September this year, he had the 
honour of preaching before the King 
in the Abbey Church at Edinburgh. 

Tn 1642 he was removed by the Ge- 
neral Assembly to Edinburgh, of which 
city he continued to be one of the 
ministers till his death, In 1643 he 
was one of the four Commissioners 
sent from the Church of Scotland to 
the Assembly of Divines at Westmin- 
| ster, where his knowledge, zeal, and 
judgment, enabled him to give cssen- 
tial assistance in preparing the Cate- 
chisms, tbe Directory for Worship, 
tbe Confession of Faith, and other 
standards of religion. Upon one oc- 
casion, at a mecting of the, Parlia- 
ment and tbe Assembly of Divines, he 
ably refuted a long and elaborate 
speech made in favour of Erastianism 
by one of those present; and that 
without takiug notes of the arguments 
of his opponent. After his return 
from Westminster, he was employed 
in most of the affairs of the eburch, 
and in 1648 was cliosen Moderator of 
the Gencral Assembly. He was also 
one of those appointed to conduct the 
treaty of uniformity in religion with 
England; but his last illuess seized 
him soon after, and, for the benefit of 
his health, he went with his wife to 
Kirkaldy, where he died December 16, 
1648, 

We lcarn from Wodrow's Ana- 
lecta, (in the Advocates’ Library,) that 
six volumes of manuscript, wbich Mr | 
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Gillespie composed during his at. 
tendance at the Westmiuster Assem- 
bly, were extant in 1707. He had also, 
while in England, prepared bis Ser- 
mons for publication, but these were 
suppressed in the hands of the printer, 
tbrough the jealousy of the Indc- 
pendeuts. A treatise of his against 
tolcration, entitled “ Wholesome Se- 
verity Reconciled with Christian Li- 
berty,” was published in 1645, Ilo 
wrotealso, ‘‘ Aaron's Rod Blossoming, 
or the Divine Ordinance of Church 
Government Vindicated,” London, 
1646 ; ‘‘ Misecllaneous Questions,” Ed- 
inhurgh, 1649; and other religious 
and controversial works. Four days 
after his death 
Estates testified the public sense of 
his great merits and usefulness by 
voting to his widow and children 


1.1000, which was ratified by act of 


Parliament, Juno 8, 1650, but which, 
owing to the confusion and distrac- 
tions of the times, his family never 
received. 

GILLESPIE, Tuomas, the rever- 
end founder of the Synod of Relief, the 
son of a farmer aud brewer, was born 
at Clearburn, in the parish of Dud- 
dingstone, near Edinburgh, in 1708. 
Wheu he was little more than twenty 
years ofugo he commenced hisstudies 
for the ministry at the University of 
Edinburgh. Previous to this period 
he had lost his father, and his mother 
having, on the origin of the Seccssion, 
joined that hody, hy her advice he 
went to Perth to attend the lectures 
of Mr Wilson, their first Professor of 
Divinity. Disapproving, however, of 
the principles ou which tbe Seceders 
were acting, he did uot remain longer 
in that city than ten days; and pro- 

ceeding to England, he pursued his 
| studies at the Theological Academy 
| in Nortbampton, at that time super- 
| intended by the celchrated Dr Pbilip 
Doddridge. He was licensed to preacb 
the gospel Octoher 30, 1740, by a re- 
spectable body of English Dissenters, 
Dr Doddridge presiding on tbe occa- 
sion as moderator, and ordained to 
the work of tbe ministry January 22, 
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1741. We officiated, for a short time, 
as minister of a Dissenting congrega- 
tion iu tho north of England, but re- 
turned to Scotlaud iu March follow. 
ing, aud being soon after presented 
by Mr Erskiue of Carnock to tbe pa- 
rish of Carnock, near Dunfermline, to 
which he had recciyed a call, he was 
inducted hy the Presbytery of Dun- 
fermiline, as if he had beena regularly 
ordained minister of the church. At 
his admission, he objected to the doc- 
trine of tbe Confession of Faith re- 
specting the power of the civil ma- 
gistrate iu matters of religiou; and 
was allowed to subseribo it with an 
explanatiou of his meaning. He con- 
tinued minister of Carnock for eleven 
years, during all whicb time he was 
wholly attentive to his pastoral du- 
tics, and took no conspicuous part in 
the discussions of the chureh courts. 

Owing to the grievous aud un- 
popular operation of the law of pa- 
tronage, which had already produced 
the Secession, the evaugelical party, 
though in those days the minority in 


the church, lost no opportunity of 


protesting against violent settlements, 
and of maintaining the constitutional 
right of the people to have a voice in 
the election of their minister; and 
cases occurred of whole Presbyteries 
refusing to be instrumental in forcing 
unacceptable presentees on reclaim- 
ing parishes. In{75] Mr Audrew Rich- 
ardson, minister of Broughton, near 
Biggar, was presented by the patron 
to tbe church of Inverkeithing ; and 
his settlement being opposed by the 
parisbioners, not only the Presbytery 
of Dunfermiliue, but the Synod of Fife, 
refused to obey an order of tbe Com- 
mission of Assembly to proceed with 
his induction. In consequence of 
whieh, the Assemhly of 1752 appointed 
the Presbytery of Dunfermline to 
meet at Inverkeithing, during the sit- 
ting of the Asseinbly, to induct Mr 
Richardson, enjoining every member 
of the Presbytery to he present on the 
occasion, aud to report proceedings 
atthe bar the day after. Only three 
methers of the Presbytery attended, 
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and that numher not heing sufticient 
to constitute a quorum, nothing of 
course was done, and the Assemhly 
proceeded to punish the six memhers 
of the Preshytery who had disoheyed 
their injunctions. They decided hy 
vote that one of them should he de- 
posed in place of the whole six, while 
the rest should be censured and pro. 
visionally suspended. Bya majority, 
Mr Gillespie was the one chosen for 
deposition, and with the meekness 
which belonged to his character, he 
heard the sentence pronounced which 
cast him forth from the Church of 
Scotland for ever. The party who 
Were then dominant in the church 
are now no longer the majority, and 
seven of their ministers have, in the 
year 1811, been deposed for doing that 
which Mr Gillespie and his brethren 
refused to do, namely, forcing an oh- 
noxious minister on an unwilling and 
protesting people ! 

On the following Sahbath Mr Gil- 
lespie, whose fate was universally 
commiserated, preached to his peo- 
ple in the fields at Carnock, choosing 
for his text the very appropriate de- 
claration of St Paul, “ For necessity 
is laid upon mie, yea, woe is unto me 
if I preach not the gospel.” A church 
having been provided for himat Dun- 
fermline, he formed there the first 
Relief congregation. Five ycars later 
Mr Thomas Boston, son of the author 


| of the “ Fourfold State,’’ resigued his 


charge of the parish of Oxnam, and 


, the people of Jedburgh having huilt 


4 church for him, he hcecame their 
minister in December 1757, when, quit- 
ting the Church of Scotland, he im- 
mediately joined Mr Gillespic. These 
two ministers, with the Rev. Thomas 
Collicr, who was admitted pastor of 
a new Relicf congregation at Colins- 
burgh in Tife, on October 22, 1761, 
formed theinselves, upon that occa- 
sion, into a Presbytery for the relief 
of the Christian people from what 
the great body of the Scotish nation 
have all along styled “ the yoke of 
patronage.” Mr Gillespic died Janu- 
ary 19,1774. He was the authorofan 
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“ Essay on the Continuance of Imme- 
diate Revelations of Facts and Future 
Eveuts in the Christiau Church,” and 
of a “ Treatise on Tcmptation,” to 
both of which works prefaces were 
writteu by Dr John Erskine of Edin- 
burgh. His Correpondence with Pre- 
sident Edwards has been inserted in 
the Quarterly Magazine, edited hy Dr 
Stuart, Dr Erskiue’s son-in-law. 
GILLESPIE, Winuram, the Rey., 
anthor ef “ Consolation, and other 
Poems,” eldest son of the Rey. John 
Gillespie, minister of Kells in Gallo- 
Way, was horn in the manse of that 
parish, February 18, 1776, and re. 
ceived the rudiments of education at 
the parish school. In 1792 he went 
to the University of Edinhurgh to 
study for the church, and was ap- 
poiuted tutor to Mr, afterwards Sir 
Alexander, Don, Baronet. Having 
been duly licensed as a preacher, he 
was, in 1801, ordained assistant and 
successor to his father, on whose 
death, in 1806, he hecame sole miuister 
of Kells. In 1805 he published “The 
Progress of Refinement, an allegorical 
Poem;” andin 1815, “Consolation, and 
other Poems;” hut neither of these 
works evinced much poctical genius, 
and their sale was but limited. In 
July 1825 he married Miss Charlotte 
Hoggan; and was soon after seized 
with erysipelas, which terminated in 
general inflammation, and caused his 
death, Octoher 15 of that year, in the 
fiftieth year of his age. Besides com- 
municating information to the High- 
land Society, of which he was a zeal- 
ous and useful memher, Mr Gillespie 
occasionally furnished papers to va- 
rious periodicals, and among other 
valuable contributions to literature, 
he wrote an elegant and affecting ac- 
countof.Jolin Lowe, author of “ Mary’s 
Dream,’ for Cromck’s Reinains of 
Nithsdale and Galloway Song. 
GILLIES, Jouyx, LL.D., author of 
the “ History of Ancient Grecce,” was 
born at Brechin, Iorfarshire, on Ja- 
nuary 18,1747. Ue reccived his edu- 
cation at the University of Glasgow, 
where he was patronized by Priucipal 

















Leeehman and Professor Moore, from 
the latter of whom he is helieved to 


| have imbibed his admiration of Greek 
learuing, and his knowledge of Greek 
While yet under twenty 


literature, 
years of age, he was ehosen to teach 
the Greek elass in the illness and de- 


cline of the then aged Professor of 


Greek in that University. He soon, 
however, resigned that appointment, 


making literature his sole pursuit; 
| aud, in furtherance of this objeet, he 
| spent sonie time at Paris aud other 
parts of the Continent in acquiring 
facility in the modern languages. 


{Lopetoun, to whom he had heen in- 


him to travel with his second son 
Wenry; and as he was induced, for 
that purpose, to relinquish some ho- 
nourable and Inerative literary en- 
gagements, his Lordship settled upon 
hn, in 1777, an annuity for life. In 
1778 Mr Gillies published a transla- 
tion of the “ Orations of Tsoerates, 
and those of Lysias; with some ac- 
' eouut of their Lives, aud a Diseourse 





cian literature and history. 

His young eharge, Henry Hope, 
haviug died at Lyons, he returned 
home ; aud iua few years weut again 
to the Coutinent with the Earl’s 
younger sons, John, afterwards the 
eelehrated military ecommauder, Sir 
John Uope, Barou Niddry, and Earl 
of Hopetoun; and Alexander, after- 
wards Sir Alexauder Hope, G.C.B., 
Lieuteuaut-Goveruor of Chelea Hos- 
pital. Mr Gillies returned to Eng- 
land with his compauions in 1784, 
when he resumed _ his literary la. 
bours, and took his degree of LL.D. 
previously to the pubHeatiou of the 
first part of his “ History of Ancient 
Greeee,” which appeared iu 1786, and 
immediately became a standard work. 
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and went to London, with the view of 


Soon after his return, being yet a 
young man, John, the seeond Earl of 


troduced hy his eldest son, Lord lope, 
afterwards Earl of Hopetoun, invited 


|ou the History, Manners, and Cha- 
raeter of the Greels,” 4to; the suc- 
eess of whieh prompted him to pro- 
seeute still farther his studies in Gre- 


It forms 2 vols, 4to, and 4 yols. 8vo- 
In 1789 he published a “ View of the 
Reign of Frederick II. of Prussia, 
with a Parallel hetween that Prinee 
aud Philip II. of Macedon,” 8yo. 

{n 1792 he married, and in 1793, on 
the death of his friend Dr Rohertson, 
Dr Gillies was appointed Historio- 
grapher to the King for Seotland. In 
1797 he brought out, in 2 vols., a trans- 
lation from the Greek of “ Aristotle’s 
Ethies and Politics," comprising his 
Practical Philosophy, with Notes, the 
Critical Wistory of his Life, and a 
New Analysis of his Speculative 
Works; which reached a seeond edi- 
tion iu 1804. The same year appeared 
froin his industrious pen, a Supple- 
ment to the Analysis of Aristotle's 
Speenlative Works. In 1807-10 he 
published, in 2 vols 4to, a “ WWistory of 
the World from Alexander to Au. 
gustus;” and in 1823 a “ Translation 
of Aristotle’s Rhetorie.” Dry Gillies 
died at Clapham, February 5, 1836, in 
the 90th year of his age. He was 
F.R.S., F.A.S., aud a member of many 
foreign societies. 

GILLIES, Joux, D.D., an emiuent 
divine of the Chureh of Scotland, au- 
thor of the Life of Whitfield and 
several theologieal works, was born 
in 1712. He was the son of the Rey. 
John Gillies, minister of Caraldstone, 
in the Preshytery of Brechin, and of 
Mrs Mary Watson, descended from a 
respeetable family in Galloway. Litile 
is known of his early history. When 
a student of divinity, he was sucees- 
sively employed asa tutor in several 
families of distinetion. He was or- 
dained ouc of the ministers of Glas- 
gow July 29, 1742. Though mueh 
addieted to literary pursuits, he did 
not permit them to eneroach upon 
his ministerial or other duties, One 
of his most favourite hooks was Mil- 
ton’s “Paradise Lost,” the greater 
part of whieh he eould repeat hy heart. 
In 1754 he published at Glasgow, in 2 
vols. 8vo, “ Historical Colleetions of 
the Suceess of the Gospel.” In 1769 
appeared his “ Devotioual Exercises 
on the New Testament,’ a new edi- 
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tion of which cdifying work came out 
in 1810. Iu 1772 was published his 
“Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. 
George Whitficld,” in one volumc 8yvo, 
dedicated to the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon ; a second edition ot which ap- 
peared in 1812, In 1773 he brought 
out a series of “ Essays on the Pro- 
phecics relative to the Messiah ;” and 
in 1788 Milton's Paradise Lost, illus- 
trated with Texts of Scripture. 
Besides generally delivering three 
discourses every Sahbath, several 
years of Dr Gillies’ life were distin- 
guished hy his instituting public lec- 
tures and serious exhortations, twice 
and often thrice every week. For 
some time he published a weekly pa- 
per addressed to the consciences and 
hearts of his people; which was pro- 
ductive of much good in awakening 
the attention of many to what con- 
cerned their religious welfare. Hay- 
ing been fifty-four years minister of 
one church, he had baptized and mar- 
ried the larger portion of his congre- 
gation. Dr Gillies died March 29, 1796. 
He was twice married, first to Eliza- 
heth, eldest daughter of the Rey. John 
M‘Laurin of Glasgow, who dicd soon 
after the birth of her eighth child, 
August 6, 1754; and second to Joanna, 


“youngest daughter of John Stewart, 


Esq., and twin sister of Sir Michael 
Stewart of Blackhall, Baronet. Her 
only child, Rebecca, was married to 
the Hon. Colonel David Leslie, second 
son of the Earl of Leven. A brief 
sketch of Dr Gillies’ life and cha- 
racter, drawn up his friend the late 
Dr Erskine of Old Greyfriars parish, 
Edinburgh, will he found inserted in 
the Supplement to the “ Historical 
Collections,” cdited and published by 
the latter in 1796. 

GLAS, Joun, the Rey., founder 
of the Glasites, was the son of the 
Rev. Alexander Glas, at one tiinc 
minister of Auchtermuchty, Fifeshirc, 
and was born Septemher 21, 1698. Ile 
received the rudiments of his cduca- 
tion at Kinclayen, to which parish his 
father was translated in 1697. Atthe 
grammar school of Perth, to which he 
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was afterwards sent, he acquired the 
Latin and Greck languages. Hecom- 
pleted his studies at the Universities 
of St Andrews and Edinburgh, and 
having heen licensed to preach by the 
Preshytery of Perth, was ordained 
minister of the parish of Tealing, near 
Dundce. He soon hecame a popular 
preacher, and might have heen a use- 
ful and exemplary minister, had he 
not hegun to advocate principles di- 
rectly contrary to the standards of 
the church. In 1727 he published a 
treatise, entitled “ The Testimony of 
the King of Martyrs,” the ohject of 
which was to prove that a state esta- 
hlishment of religion is inconsistent 
with Christianity. For this and other 
errors he was deposed by the Synod 
of Angus and Mearns ou April 12, 1728. 
Removing to Dundee, he formed there 
the first congregation of his peculiar 
sect, from him called Glasites, and 
afterwards iu England styled Sandc- 
manians, from Mr Glas' son-in-law, 
Mr Robert Sandeman, who adopted | 
his doctrines to a modified extent. 

In 1733 Mr Glas left Dundee and | 
went to Perth, where he erected a 
chapel, and formed a small congrega- 
tion, which he styled a church, it be- 
ing one of his favourite notions that 
every separate meeting of worship- 
ping Christians constitutes a church 
within itself. In 1739 the General 
Assenbly, among other strange acts, 
removed the sentence of deposition 
passed against him, so far as to re- 
store him to his status as a minister 
of the gospel, though not to that of a 
minister of the Church of Scotland, 
until he should have made a solemn 
renunciation of the peculiar doctrines 
which he held. But as he was sin- 
ecre in his opinions, he maintained 
and advocated them tothe last. He 
wrotc agrent number of controversial 
tracts, which were published at Edin- 
burgh, in 1762, in 4 vols. 8vo. Mr 
Glas died at Dundce, in 1773, aged 75. 
By his wife, Catharine Black, a daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Mr Black of Perth, he 
had fifteen children, all of whom he 
survived. One of his sons, Thomas, | 
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In 1779 Mr Glenie was nominated one 
of the thirty practitioner engineers, 
and promoted to he second, aud soon 
after first, lieutenant. Notwithstand- 
iug the harassing duties in which he 
was engaged, his zeal for science led 
him at this time to write a variety of 
importaut papers on the most ab- 
struse subjects, which were transmit- 
ted to his friend and correspondent 
the Baron Maseres, aud read hefore 
the Royal Society, when he was elect- 
ed a member, like Dr Franklin, with- 
out the payment of the usual fees. On 
his return to England, he married 
Miss Mary Anne Locke, a daughter 
of the store-keeper at Portsmouth, 
by whom he had three children. 

In 1783 the Duke of Richmond suc- 
eeeded Glenie’s patron, the Marquis 
Towashend, in the Master-Generel- 
ship of the Ordnance. To prevent 
such a national misfortune as had 
happened in 1779, when the navy of 
England was obliged to take refuge 
in the Bristol Channel from the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain, which 
had menaced the dockyard of Ply- 
mouth, and insulted the whole eoast, 
his Grace had conceived the romantic 
idea of fortifying all our naval ar- 
senals, and strengthening every im- 
portant maritime station, instead of 
increasing the navy, and creating a 
new nursery for our seamen. This 
absurd scheme had met with the ap- 
prohation of several officers and en- 
fineers; and, from Mr Glenie’s high 
scientific reputation, the Duke was 
desirous of obtaining his sanction to 
the plan. We accordingly eonsulted 
him on the subject, when he unhesi- 
tatingly declared the scheme extra- 
vagazt and impraeticahle, and advised 
his Grace to abandon it altogether. 
At the request of Mr Courtenay, the 
secretary of the Marquis Towns. 
hend, at whose house Mr Glenie was 
residing for a few days, the latter was 
induced to write his famous pamphtiet 
against it, entitled “ A Short Essay ;” 
which was no sooner puhlished than 
it oceupied exclusively the attention 
ofalt parties. In this celebrated publi- 
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cation, which passed through several 
editions, he demoustrated that ex- 
teuded lines produce prolonged weak- 
ness, not strength; and that the troops 
cooped up within the proposed forti- 
fications would be far more formid- 
able, as an active and moveable force, 
against an invading enemy, than con- 
fined in their redouhts. He also 
showed, hy a correct and careful es- 
timate, that the sum necessary for the 
execution of the Duke’s scheme, be- 
ing no less than forty or fifty mil- 
lions, would exceed the whole capital 
required for huilding a new and com- 
plete fleet, superior to that of any 
nation on earth. The Duke pub- 
lished an unsatisfactory reply to Mr 
Glenie’s pamphlet; and his proposal 
was soon after negatived in Parlia- 
‘ment, 

Being now deprived of all hopes of 
promotion, and treated with neglect 
hy his superiors, Mr Glenie, resigning | 
his commission, emigrated with his | 
wife and ehildren to New Brunswick, | 
where he purchased a large tract of | 
land, and was elected a Representative | 
to the House of Assembly. Soon 
after he beeame a contractor for ship 
timber and masts for Government, 
but hoth he and his partuer, who is‘ 
said to have heen possessed of consi- 
derable wealth, was ruined by the 
speculatiou. Compctied to return to 
England, he ohtained an introduction 
to the Earl of Chatham, then Master- 
General of the Ordnance, who, not 
being able to employ him, retained 
him as Engineer Extraordinary. By 
his recommendation, however, Glenie 
was soon afterwards appointed by the 
East India Company instructor of the 
cadets at the estahlishment formed 
for its young artillery officers, with a 
salary and emoluments amounting to 
ahout L.400 per annuin. Unfor- 
tunatcly for him, he was one of the 
witnesses summoncd in the famous 
trial in which the Duke of York and 
Mrs Clarke were eonccrned, and his 
evidence having given offencc to his 
Royal llighness, he was soon after- 
wards dismissed from his situation. 
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In November 1812 Mr Glenie was 
employed by a gentleman, who had 
beeu a Member of Parliament, to go 
out to Copenhagen to negotiate for 
him the purehase of a large planta- 
tiou in that country. But having 
made no speeifie agreement with his 
employer, he never reeeived avy re- 
muueration for his trouble. After 
this he endeavoured to support him- 
self by taking a few mathematieal 
pupils, but did not meet with mueh 
sueeess, He died of apoplexy, No- 


vember 23, 1817, in the 67th year of 


his age. Among other eontributions 
made by Mr Glenie to the “Trans- 
actions” of the Royal Society was a 
demonstration of Dr Mathew Stew- 
art's ‘42d Proposition, or 39th Theo- 
rem,” whieh had remained without 
solution, and puzzled the learned dur- 
ing a period of sixty-five years; and 
also his celebrated paper, sent in 1811, 
on “ The Squaring of the Cirele,’’ in 
whieh le demonstrates the impossi- 
bility of it, a question which is sup- 
posed to have engaged the atteution, 
aud to have eluded the researeh, of 
the illustrious Newton. Ile was the 
author of a “History of Gunnery,” 
published in 1776, aud several mathe- 
matieal works. 

GOODAL, WatrTer, a literary an- 
tiquarian, eldest son of Johu Goodal, 
a farmer in Banffshire, was born 
about 1706. In 1723 he entered him- 
self a student in King’s College, Old 
‘Aberdeen, but did not remain long 
enough to take a degree. In 1730 he 
obtained employment in the Advo- 
eates’ Library, Edinburgh, but had no 
formal appointment there till 1735, 
when he beeame under-librarian. He 
now assisted his principal, the cele- 
brated Thomas Ruddiman, in the eom- 
pilation of the Catalogue of that lib- 
rary, upon the plan of the “ Biblio- 
theea Cardinalis Imperialis.” This 
Catalogue was printed in folio in 1742. 


Warmly attaehed to the memory of 


Mary Queen of Scots, he at one time 
entertained the design of writing the 
life of that beautiful and ill-fated 
priueess, but this he afterwards relin- 
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liminary Account of the Culdees, &c. 























































quished for his work entitled “ Exa- 
mination of the Letters said to be 
written by Mary Queen of Seots to 
James Earl of Bothwell,” in 2 vols. | 
8vo, whieh was published in 1754. In | 
this work he satisfaetorily proves, 
from intriusie evidence, that the let- 
ters attributed to Mary are forgeries; 
but his prejudiee aud inordinate zeal 
weakened the general effeet of his 
arguments. In the previous year he 
had edited a new edition of *“ Craw- 
ford’s Memoirs,” which by no means 
eonferred eredit on his judginent or 
charaeter for aeeuracy. In 1754 he 
published an edition of Sir John, 
Seott of Seotstarvet's “Staggering 
State of Scots Statesmen,” a work 
whieh mueh required the emendatory 
notes that Goodal supplied. In the 
same year he wrote a preface and life 
to “Sir James Balfour's Practicks.” 
He also coutributed to the “ New Ca- 
talogue of Seotish Bishops,” by Bi- 
shop Keith, who, in his preface to that 
work, gratefully aeknowledged the 
assistance he had reeeived from him, 
partieularly with regard to the Pre- 


Goodal likewise published an edition 
of Fordun’s “ Seotichrouieou,” with a 
Latin introduction, and a dissertation 
on the marriage of Robert IJ. An 
English translation of his iutroduc- 
tion was published at London in 1769. 
He died July 28, 1766, in very indigent | 
eireumstauees, caused by habits of 
intemperauee, in which he had in- 
dulged during the latter years of his 
life. To enable his daughter to pay 
off some of his debts, and proceed to 
her friends in Banffshire, the Faculty 
of Advocates, on petition, awarded 
her the sum of L.10. 

GORDON, Sir Apam, Baronet, an 
eminent divine of the Church of Eng- 
land, was born in Scotlaud in 1745. 
He was educated at Westminster 
Sehool, on leaving whieh he went to 
Christ Chureh, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of M.A. in 1777. En- 
tering into holy orders, he served the 
euraey of St Mary-le-Bonne, and sub- 
sequently obtained the reetory of 
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Hinckworth in Hertfordshire, and 
afterwards that of West Tilbury in 
Essex, to the latter of which was add- 
eda Prebend in the Cathedral of Bris- 
tol. A few years before his death he 
succeedcd to the title of Baronet. Sir 
Adam was the author of “ The Cou- 
trast, or an Antidote against the per- 
nicious Principles disseminated in the 
Letters of the late Lord Chesterfield,” 
2 vols., 1791. He also published Ser- 
mons on the Fasts and Festivals, 8vo, 
London, 1795; Homilies of the Church 
of England Modernized, 2 vols. 8vo0; 
and a variety of Miscellaneous Ser- 
monsand Tracts. He died Novem- 
ber 2, 1817. 

GORDON, ALEXANnER, stated by 
Knox and Wodrow to have been the 
only Popish prelate who joined in the 
Reformation, was the son of John 
Lerd Gordon, Muster of Huntly, by 
Margaret, natural daughter of King 
James [V., and, it is supposed, was 
educatcd abroad. During the absencc 
of the Bishop Elect of C.ithness in 
England, that See was for a short 
time committed to his care. On the 
death of Bishop Dunbar, he was elect- 
ed by the Chapter to the vacant arch- 
bishopric of Glasgow, of which he 
was dispossessed by the Earl of Arran, 
then Governor of Scotland, who ob- 
taincd a decision of the Pope in favour 
of Jamcs Beaton, Abbot of Arbroath, 
but, in recompence, Gordon was by 
his Holiness created titular Arch- 
bishop of Athens, and shortly after, 
in November 1553, was by the Earl of 
Arran made Bishop of the Isles, and 


, Abbot ofInchaffray. In 1558 he was 
. translated to the See of Galloway. 


He was present in the Parliament of 
July 1560, when Popery was abolished, 
and readily acceded to the Reforma- 
tion. In January 156] he subscribed, 
with others, tlic First Book of Disci- 
pline, by which he not only renounced 
Popery but Prelacy. In 1562 he peti- 
tioned the Gencral Asscmbly to be 


appointed Superintendent of Gallo- 


way, and in the subscqucnt December 
was put on the Icet for that officc, 


though he was still continued as one 
of the commissiouers for planting 
ministers and other office-bearers in 
the Church. In 1564 he was made a 
Lord of Session. In 1567 he resigned 
the rents of the See of Galloway into 
the Kiug’s hands, who thereupon con- 
ferred them upon his son, Mr John 
Gordon, who was then pursuing his 
studies in France. Accusations were 
upon several occasions brought in the 
Assembly against the quondam Arch- 
bishop for not visiting hischarge, and 
neglect of duty in preaching and 
planting kirks, and, in 1568, he was 
inhibited from exercising any func- 
tions in the Church. 

In June 17, 1571, he preached in 
the pulpit of John Knox at the desire 
of the Lords who had met at Edin- 
burgh in arms for the Queen’s de- 
fence. Duriug the captivity of the | 
nnfortunate Mary he made several | 
journies into England to treat with | 
the English Commissiouers on her | 
behalf. Iu August 1573 he was or- ! 
dered by the Assembly to be excom- 
municated for non- appearance to their 
citations. In 1575 he appeared before 
the Assembly, and gave verbalanswers 
to the charges brought against him, 
and made due subinission otherwise, 
when he was restored to his functions, 
excepting as a Commissioner of Visi- 
tation. He diedin1576. By his wife, 
Barbara Logie, daughter of the Laird 
of Logie, he had John Gordon, after- | 
wards mentioned, subsequently Dean 
of Salisbury, Lawrence Gordon, Lord 
of Glenlucc, and two other sons and a 
daughter. 

GORDON, ALEXxANnER, an anti- 
quarian writer of some note, an ac- 
complished draughtsman, and excel- 
lent Greek scholar, was born in Scot- 
land about the cnd of the seventeenth 
century, but the precise date of his 
birth has not been recorded. While 
yet young, he visited various parts of 
the Continent, and resided in Italy for 
some years. In 1726 he published 
“ Itinerarium Septeutrionale, or a 
Journey through inost parts of the 


but was unsuccessful in his object,| Counties of Scotland,’ in two parts, 
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folio, lnstrated with sixty-six eopper- 
plates; and in 1732 appeared a Sup- 
plement, entitled “ Additions and Cor- 
rections, containing several Disserta- 
tions on, and Descriptions of, Roman 
Antiquities discovered iu Scotland.” 
In 1729 eame out, in folio, his “ Lives 
of Pope Alexander VI. and his son 
Civsar Borgia, comprehending the 
Wars in the Reign of Charles VII. 
and Lonis XIL, Kings of Franee, and 
the chief Transaetions and Revolu- 
tions iu Italy from 1492 to 1516, with an 
Appendix.” In 1730 he published, in 
8vo, “ A Complete llistory of Ancient 
Aimplttheatres,” translated from the 
Italian of the Marquis Seipio Maffei, 
which was enlarged in a seeond edi- 
tion. In 1736 he was appointed Sc- 
eretary to the Society for the En- 
couragement of Learning, with a sa- 
lary of L.50. In 1737 he published 
“An Essay towards explaining the 
Hieroglyphieal Fignres on the Coffin 
of an Ancient Mummy ;” and, in 1739, 
“Twenty-five Plates of all the Egyp- 
tian Mummies and other Egyptian 
Antiquities in England.” At this 
period he aeted for a short time as 
Sceretary to the Egyptian Clnb, whieh 
was composed of persons who had 
visited Egypt. In the year last men- 
tioned he sneceeded Dr Stukely as 
Secretary to the Antiquarian Socicty, 
which office he resigned in 1741, when 
he went with Governor Glen to Caro- 
lina in North America, where, besides 
reeeiving a grant of land, he was ap- 
pointed Register of the Provinee, 
made a Justiee of the Peace, and filled 
several other offiees. He died there 
about 1750, leaving a large estate to 
his family. 

GORDON, AxprREw, an eminent 
electrician, Professor of Philosophy 
in the Scots Monastery of the Benc- 
dictines at Erfurt, and eorrespondent 


of the Aeademy of Seienees at Paris, | 
was boru in Aberdeenshire in 1712, | 


He studied at Ratisbon, and, in 1731, 

went upon a tonr through Austria, 

Italy, and Franee. On his returu, in 

1732, he entered the Order of Bene- 

dictinesin the Seots Monastery, where 
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he was ordained a priest. In consc- 
quence of his preferenee of the mo- 
dern philosophy to the scholastic, he 
was severcly attaeked by the Jesnits, 
and ineurred the displeasure of many 
of his Catholie brethren. Having 
devoted his attention to electricity, he 
made himself known by some import- 
ant discoveries in that scienee. Heis 
mentioned by Priestley, in his “ ITis- 
tory of Electricity,’ as the first per- 
son who used a cylinder instead of a 
globe in the eleetrical apparatus. Me 
was the author of “ Phenomena Elec- 
‘tricitatis Exposita,” 8vo; “ Philosophia 
utilis et jucnnda,"3 vols. 8vo; and, 
“Physiew experimentalis Elementa,” 
8vo. Tle also wrote an *“ Impartial 
Aceonnt of the Origin of the War in 
Great Britain,” in 1745, 4to, and some 
controversial pieces. fe died in 1751. 

GORDON, Rerxarp, a distinguish- 
ed physician of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was born in Scotland, althongh 
some biographers mention Rouyergne 
in Frauee as the place of his birth. 
He began to teaeh and practise at 
Montpellier in 1285. He appears to 
have been one of the earliest medical 
writers belouging to Britain, whose 
works have reacbed modern tiines. 
Some aeeounts say he practised at 
Moutpellier for twenty years, and 
died in 1305, but others state that he 
was alive in 1318, He left a consider- 
able nnmber of medieal treatises, 
which were published together at 
Leyden in 1474, at Ferrara in 1487, at 
Veuice in 1494, at Paris in 1542, and at 
Lyons in 1550, 

GORDON, Gronrcg, Lorp GorpDon, 
a brave and aceomplisbed nobleman, 
the son of the second Marquis of 
Huntly and Lady Anne Campbell, his 
wife, eldest daughter of the seventh 
Earl of Argyll, served in his yonth in 
Lorraine and Alsace, under the Mar- 
shal de la Foree, and distinguished 
himself by his valour, partieularly at 
the siege of the fortified town of Spire, 
where he was wonnded in the thigh, 
In 1639, for appearing in arms for the 
King, he and his father were eommit- 
ted prisoners tv the Castle of Edin- 
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burgh, from whenee they were re- 
leased in the foilowing June. Iu 1643, 
when his father and his brother, Lord 
Aboyne, stood out against the Cove- 
nant, Lord Gordou adhered to the 
Estates of the kingdom, and was ap- 
pointed Cgmmander of tbe Forees, 
jointly with the Earl Marischal, in the 
counties of Aberdeen, Kincardine, 
and Banff. He afterwards, in Feb- 
ruary 1645, joined with Montrose, and 
fought at the battle of Auldearn in 
the succeeding May, when the troops 
under Major-General Urrie were dc- 
feated. General Baillie having been 
| sent north in pursuit of Montrose, a 
, battle took place on the 2d of July in 
the same year, at Alford, onthe river 
Don, in which Lord Gordon was kill- 
ed. He was the author ofa few lines 
on “ Black Eyes,’’ printed inthe third 
part of Watson’s Collection. 

GORDON, Lorp GeorGce, a man of 
the most restless disposition, whose 
name is inseparably connected with 
the celchrated riots of 1780, was the 
| sonof Cosmo George, tbird Duke of 
Gordon, by Catbarine, daughter of 
William Earl of Aberdeen, and was 
| born in Deeember 1750. At an early 
period of life he entered the navy, iu 
which he rose to the raik of Heuten- 
-ant, but quitted the service during 
tbe American War, in eonsequence of 
a dispute with the Earl of Sandwich, 
then first Lord of the Admiralty, re- 
lative to his non-promotion. In 1774 
he was returned Member for Lud- 
gershall, a pocket borough, belonging 
to Lord Melbourne, which place he 
represented for scveral sessions; and, 
' although his parliamentary conduct 
, was niarked by a certain degrec of 
eecentricity, he displayed no want of 
talent, rendering himself conspicuous 
by his zealous opposition to ministers. 
As, however, lic animadverted with 
great freedom and often with great 
wit, on the proceedings of both sides 
of the Mouse, it was usual at that 
period to say, “that there were three 
parties in parliament, the Ministry, 
the Opposition, aud Lord George Gor- 
don.” 
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A bill introduced hy Sir George 
Saville having, in 1778, passed the 
legislature, for the relief of Roman 
Catholies from eertain penalties and 
disabilities, the excitement produced 
throngbout the eountry in conse- 
quenee was immense, and numerous 
societies were formed, and, among 
others, the Protestant Association at 
Loudon, of which Lord Georgo Gor- 
don was elected President in Novem- 
ber 1779, for the purpose of endea- 
vouring to procureits repeal, Onthe 
2d of June 1780 his Lordship headed a 
vast multitude, eonsisting of the inem- 
bers of the Protestant Association, 
and about 100,000 of the excited in- 
habitants of the metropolis, in pro-_ 
cession to the House of Commons, to 
present a petition against the ob- 
noxious measure, This gave rise to 
a dreadful riot, which lasted for seve- 
ral days, and whieh was not suppress- 
ed till after the destruction of many 
Catholic cbapels and dwelling-houses, 
the prison of Newgate, and the man- 
sion of the Chief Justicc, Lord Mans- 
field. At one time, the King’s Bench, 
Fleet Prison, Borough Clink, and. 
Surrey Bridewell, were all in flames | 
at once, and the prisoners, with the 
inmates of Newgate, set at liberty to 
join the mob in the work of deyasta- 
tion. On Friday the 9th a warrant 
of tbe Privy Couneil was issued for 
the arrest of Lord George Gordon, 
charged with high treason, in attempt- 
ing to raise and levy war and insur- 
reetion against the King, His trial 
took plaee on 5th February following, 
wheu no evidence heing addueed of 
treasonable design, his Lordship was 
necessarily aequitted. On this occa- 
sion he had for his counsel Mr, after- 
wards Lord, Kenyon, and tbe Hon. 
Thomas Erskine, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor. 

Lord George's suhsequent conduet 
eould only he regarded by all rational 
men as that of an insane and danger- 
ous euthusiast. In May 1786 he was 
exeommunieated hy tho Archbishop 
of Canterbury for contempt, for re- 
fusing to comic forward as_a witness 
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inaconrt oflaw. Hethen published 
a “Letter from Lord George Gordon 
to the Attorney-General of England, 
in which the motives of his Lordship’s 
publie eondnet from the beginning of 
1780 to the present time are vindieat- 
ed,” 1787, 8vo. In April 1787 two pro- 
seentions were bronght against his 
Lordship at the instanee of the Crown, 
for a libel on the Queen of Franee, 
the unfortnnate Marie Antoinette, 
and the french ambassador, and for 
preparing and presenting a petition 
refleeting on the laws and eriminal 
justiee of this eonntry, Being eon- 
vieted on both charges, he was sen- 
teneed to imprisonment for two years 
on the one, and for three years on the 
other, and to pay a fine of L.500, and 
find seenrities for his good behaviour. 
In the interval between the verdiet 
and the passing of the sentenee, Lord 
George retired to Holland, where, 
bowever, he was arrested and sent 
bome. After residing for some time 
in Birmingham, he was, in Deeember 
1788, apprehended and eommitted to 
Newgate, where be spent the re- 
mainder of his days. In Jnly 1789 be 
addressed a petition to the National 
Assembly of France, praying for its 
interference in his favour witb the 
Britisb Government. But Lord 
Grenville informed those who made 
applications on his bebalf, that their 
wisbes eonld not be eomplied with, of 
whieh Lord George was duly inform- 
ed. From this time the lonely honrs 
of his confinemeut were devoted to 
reading, and the study of ancient and 
Modern history. He died November 
1, 1793, of a fever, and his last mo- 
inents were embittered by the know- 
ledge tbat he eould not be bnried 
amongst the Jews, whose religion he 
had, some time hefore his apprehen- 
sion, embraced, and all the rites and 
duties of which he zenlonsly perform- 
ed. He was eonfined ten months 
longer than bis preseribed term of 
imprisunment, in eonseqnenee of not 
being able to obtain the neeessary 
seeurity for his enlargement. 
GORDON, Georer, fifth and last 
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Duke of Gordon, was born at Edin- 
burgh, February 2, 1770. He was the 
eldest son of Alexander, fonrtb Duke, 
by Jane, second daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Maxwell of Monreith, Baronet. 
In bis twentieth year, being then Mar- 
quis of Hnutly, he entered the army 
as an ensign in tbe 35th regiment, bis 
brother-in-law, the late Duke of 
Riehmond, being a eaptain in the 
same corps. In the following year, 
1791, he raised an independent com- 
pany of foot, which he exchanged with 
Captain Grant for a company in the 
42d, and served in that distinguished 
regiment, commanding the grena-, 
diers, till 1793, when lie proenred the 
eaptain-lientenaney of tle 3d foot 
guards, whieh gave him the rank of 
lientenant-eoloucl. He soon after 
embarked with the Duke of York’s 
first expedition to Flanders, and was 
present in the actions of St Amand, 
Famars, Launoi, and Dunkirk, and at 
the siege of Valeneiennes. On his 
return to England in 1794 le raised, 
in tho eourse of tbe summer, a regi- 
ment of tbe line from among the 
tenantry on bis father’s estates, aud 
this fine eorps of Higblanders was 
gazetted as the 100tb, bnt afterwards, 
during the short peaee, became the 
92d. Of this gallant regiment be was 
appointed Lieutenant-Colonel Com- 
mandant, and went out with it to 
Gibraltar. Leaving it there in order 
to visit England, in September of tbat 
year, the Marquis embarked at Co- 
runna for England, bnt the paeket 
was, tbree days after, takeu by a 
French privateer, wben his Lordship 
was plundered of everything valuable, 
put on board a Swede, and Ianded at 
Falmontb on the 24th of the same 
mouth. He afterwards joiucd his 
regiment in Corsiea, where he served 
for above a year. He received the 
brevet of Colonel May 3, 1796. 

In 1798, on the breaking out of the 
Rebellion in Ireland, tbe 92d regiment 
was actively employed against the re- 
bels, partienlarly in tbe eounty of | 
Wexford, where their discipbue and 
good eondnet exeited the admiration 
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and astouishment of the peasantry. 
At this time the Marquis of Huntly 
was made a Brigadier-General. Ou 
the second expedition to Holland in 
1799, the 92d again embarked ; and, at 
the battle of Bergen, October 2, the 
Marquis was severely wounded, at the 
head of his regiment, by a musket 
ball in his shoulder. He received the 
rank of Major-General January 1, 
1801; became Colonel of the 42d, or 
Royal Highlanders, January 7, 1806, 
and a Lieutenant-General May 9, 1808. 
In 1809 he commanded a division of 
the army in the unfortunate expedi- 
tion to the Scheldt, under tbe late 
Earl of Chatham. His Lordsbip at- 


» tained the full rank of General August 


12, 1819; he was appointed Colonel of 
the first foot guards on the death of the 
Duke of Kent, January 20, 1820; he was 
invested with the insignia of a Grand 
Cross of the Bath inthe following May ; 
and remoyed to the command of the 
third guards on the death of the Duke 
of Gloucester, December 4, 1834. He 
succeeded to the Dukedom on his 
fatber’s deatb, June 17, 1827, when he 
was appointed Keeper of the Great 
Seal of Scotland. He became Goyer- 
nor of Edinburgh Castle in tbe fol- 
lowing November. His Grace mar- 
ried, December 11, 1813, Elizabeth, 
daugbter of Alexander Brodie, lisq. 
of Arnhall, 2 most amiable and ac- 
complished lady, by whom he had no 
issue, and who survives him. He died 
May 25, 1836. His death was univer- 
sally lamented, especially in the north 
of Scotland, where his Grace had en- 


. deared himself to the inhabitants by 


an uninterrupted course of acts of 
kindness, bencyolence, and hospita- 
lity. We was a constant contributor 
to many of our charitable institutions, 
but particularly to the Scotisl Hos- 
pital, of which he was President. He 
was generous, kind-hearted, cour- 
teous, and brave; a Conservative in 
politics: celebrated for his convivial 
powers, and au adinirable chairman 
at a public dinner. At his death 
the ancient title of Duke of Gordon 
became extinct, and the Marquisate 
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of Huntly devolved on George Earl 
of Aboyne, while the Dule of Rich- 
mond succeeded'to Gordon Castle and 
considerable estates. 

GORDON, Givzert, the editor of 
the second edition of Dr Blacklock’s 
Poems, to which he prefixed an ac- 
count of the life and writings of the 
author, was a principal contributor to 
the “Collection of Original Poems,” 
by Blacklock and others, published 
by A. Donaldson at Edinburgh in 1760. 
Among other pieces in the volume, 
the ‘‘ Epistle to a Young Lady, on the 
Culture of Taste,’’ which is dated 
Dumfries, October 3), 1757, isascribed 
to his pen. Very little is known con- 
cerning him. He is mentionedasthe 
autbor of the following work, the title 
only of which is given by Dr Irving, 
in a note to bis Life of Alexander 
Montgomery, viz. “ A Facetious 
Poem, in imitation of the Cherry and 
Slae, giving an account of tbe enter- 
tamment Love and Despair got inthe 
Highlands of Scotland; revealed in a 
dream to oue in pursuit of his stolen 
cows, by G. G. of S., Edinburgh, 1701,” 
12mo. 

GORDON, James, D. D., a learned 
Jesuit, of the noble family of that 
name, was born in Scotland, in 1543. 
He received his education at Rome, 
where he entered the order of the 
Jesuits, September 20, 1563, and in 1569 
was created D. D. He was Professor of 
Hehrew and Divinity, for nearly fifty 
years, at tome, Paris, Bourdeaux, Pont 
a Mousson, and other parts of Europe, 
and acquired great reputation for his 
learning and acuteness. Te visited 
England and Scotland as a missionary, 
and was twice imprisoned for his zeal 
in making converts. He was also 
frequently employed by the general 
of his order in negotiating their affairs, 
having every requisite qualification 
for sucha duty. He is described by 
Alegambe as a saint, but Dodd, in his 
Church History, givesa very different 
character of him. Accordiug to the 
latter, lig was much addicted to dissi- 
pation, though strict in observing all 
the austerities of his order, Ie died 
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at Paris, April 16, 1620. His only 
writings are “ Controversiarum Fidei 
Epitomes,” in threo yols. 8vo, the first 
printed at Limoges, 1612, the second 
at Paris, and the third at Cologn, in 
1620, 

GORDON, James, another tcarned 
Jesuit, of tho family of Lesmore, was 
born at or near Aberdcen in 1553. He 
was successively Priucipal of the Col- 
lege of the Jesuits at Toulouse and 
Bourdcaux, and Confessor to Louis 
XIII, le dicd at Paris, November 
17, 1641. Ife wrote a Commentary on 
the Bible, “ Biblia Sacra, cnm Com- 
mcntariis,"" &c., Paris, 1632, 3 vols. 
folio. He wrote also some historical 
and chirouological works, enumerated 
by Alegambe aud Watts, of which the 
principal is “pus Chronologicum,” 
1614, folio; also a System of Moral 
Theology, published at Paris in 1634. 

GORDON, Jouy, D, D., a learned 
divine of the Church of England, 
eldest son of Alexander Gordon, 
Bishop of Galloway, whose lifo has 
been already given, was born in Scot- 
land iu 1544. and studied “ philosophic 
and other sciences” in St Leonard's 
College, St Andrews, and Baliol Cot- 
lege, (xford. Iu Junc 1565 he was 
scut by his futher to France, to com- 
pleto his education, st the desire of 
Mary Quecu of Scots, who allowed 
him a yearly pension, for his better 
maintenance in that kingdom, He 
attended the Universities of Paris and 
Orleans, and soon became celcbratcd 
for his acquirements, particularly 
for his skill in tho oriental langnages. 
Ina charter of the Bishopric of Gal- 
loway, and Abbey of Tougtand, con- 
ferred upon him during his stay in 
France, on the resignation of his 
father, in order to preserve the rcve- 
nues in the family, his knowledge of 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, Greek, and 
Latin, is specially commended. 

After finishing his studies, it appears 
that he became an atttendant of the 
Prince of Conde, who was slain at 

| Brissac in 1569. Coming over to 
| England he entered the retinue of 
the Duke of Norfolk, on whose im- 
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prisonment he attended for a short 
time on Queen Mary during her cap. 
tivity, and by her was sent back, with 
high rcconimendations, to France, 
where he was appointed gentleman in 
ordinary to King Charles IX. Io 
held the saine oflice in the houschotd | 
of Henry III, and Henry 1V. From | 
each of these sovcreigus he had a 

yearly pension of four hundred French 

crowns, In 1568, he and tho Bishop 

of Ross, with the Lords Livingstone 

and Boyd, went to York as Commis- 

sioners for Queen Mary, to meet tlic 

English Commissioucrs, and answer 

the accusations brought against her , 
by the Regent Murray. Hc afterwards 

returned to France, where, during the 

dreadful massacre of Paris, in 1572, he 

was instrumental in saving many of 
his countrymen of the Reformed re- 
hgiou, to which he himself belonged. 

Two years thereafter, he had a public 
disputation in licbrew in tho town of 
Avignon, in presence of tle Bishop 

of that See, and seven other prelates, 

against tho principal Rabbi of the 

Jewish Synagogue in that place, called 

Rabbi Benetrius; which .dispntation 
was afterwards published. In 1601 

he again appeared as a public dispn- 
tant against Cardinal Poron, and other 
Roman Catholic divines, on which oc- 
casion he was assisted by Tilcnus and 

Dumoulin, and completcly overpower- 
ed his opponents by his learning and 

skill in argument. This disputation 

had been appointed by Henry IV., 

with the view of converting his sis- 

ter, the Duchess of Lorraine, to the 

Romish faith, At tho earnest en- 

treaty of that Princess, Gordon was 

induced to come forward, and the re- 

sult was, that the Duchess was more 

confirmed than cver in the truth of 
the Reformed religion, to which she 

adhered till her death. 

Gn the accession of James VI. to 
the throne of ingland, his Majesty 
sent for Gordon from France, aud in | 
October 1603 made him Dean of Salis- 
bury, with the episcopal jurisdiction 
of cighty parishcs. In that year he 
published a work, entitled “ Asser- 
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tionis pro vera vere Ecclesiz nota 
Rupell.”” He was present, by the 
King's appointment, at a conference 
which lis Majesty held at Hampton 
Court with the Bishops and others of 
the clergy; and is mentioned in a 
treatise afterwards published by Wil- 
liam Barlow, Dean of Chester, as one 
“whom his Majestie singled out with 
a speciall encomium, that he was a man 
weill travelledin the auncients,” &c. 
In 1605 he received the degree of D. D. 
at Oxford, in the King’s presence, on 
his Majesty's firt visit to that univer- 
sity. 

In 1610 he published “ Anti-torto- 
Bellarminus, sive Refutatio Calumni- 
arum, Mendaciorum, et Imposturarum 
Laico-Cardinalis Bellarmini,” 4to; in 
1612, “ The Conformity of the Cere- 
monies of the Church of England 
with the ensamples of the Scriptures 
and Primitive Church;’'‘also, “ The 
Peace of the Communiou of the 
Church of England;” and in 1613, 
“The Doctriue of Divinity, gathered 
out of the Word of God.’ He died 
in his triennial visitation at Lewson 
House, in Dorsetshire, on September 
3, 1619, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age; and was buried in the choir of 
the Cathedral Church of Salisbury, 
He was twice married, first, in 1576, to 
the widow Anthonette d’Maroles, by 
whom he obtained the lordship of 
Longormies; secondly, in 1591, to Ge- 
nevieve Betau, daughter of the first 
President of the Court of Parliament 
in Brittany, by whom he had an only 
_ daugbter, Louise, marricd to Sir 
Robcrt Gordon of Gordonstoun, the 
historian of the Sntherlaud Family. 

GORDON, Jouyx, first Viscount 
, Kenmure, eminent for his piety, was 

the son of Sir Robert Gordon of 
Lochinvar, in Galloway, by his wife 
Lady Isabel Ruthven, daughter of the 
first Earl of Gowrie, and was born 
about 1599. The family to which he 
belonged were celebrated jor their 
attachment to Presbyterian princi. 
ples, an he himself was the friend of 

Welch, Gillespie, Livingston, and 

Rutherford. After finishing his stu- 
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dies, he travelled on the Continent, 
and while there he resided in the 
house of the famous Johu Welch, who 
was then settled as a minister at St 
Jeau d’Augelyin France, having been 
banished from Scotland for his con- 
nection with the proceedings of the 
General Assembly held at Aberdeen 
in 1605. On his return home, Ken- 
mure exerted bimself with success in 
getting Anwoth, the parish in which 
the family residence was situated, dis- 
joined from two other parishes with 
which it was united ; and, through his 
influence, Mr Samuel] Rutherford was 
appointed minister of the new charge 
in 1627, which his Lordship ever after 
considered the most meritorious ac- 
tion of his life. 

He succeeded his father in the 
family estates and honours in Novem- 
ber 1628; and having preferred a 
claim, in right of his mother, to the 
Earldoin of Gowric, attainted for 
treason, he sold the barony of 
Stitchell, the ancient inheritance of 
his house, in order to obtain the 
means of bribing the Duke of Buck- 
iugbam to support his pretensions, 
and is said to have given the price to 
his Grace the evening beforehis assas- 
sination by Felton, in consequence 
of which he not only lost his money, 
but was disappointed in his object. 
He had previously married Lady Jane 
Campbell, sister to the celebrated 
Marquis of Argyle, beheaded in 1661, 
for liis adherence to the Church of 
Scotland, a lady of uncommon piety 
and worth, by whom he had soveral 
children, only one of whom, a son, 
survived him, but died a minor in 
1639. 

At the corouation of Charles I. in 
1633, Sir John Gordou was created 
Viscount of Kenmuro and Lord of 
Lochiuyar, by patent dated May 8 
inJthat year. Me attended the Par- 
liament which met at Edinburgh in 
the sueceeding June, but was pre- 
sent only the first day ; for, not wish- 
ing to join those who opposed the 
King’s measures relative to the 


curch, lest he should displease his | 
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Majesty, he withdrew, under pretence 
of indisposition, and retired to his 
residence at Kenmure Castle; a pro- 
ceeding which afterwards caused him 
the most poignaut regret. Private 
business called him again to Edin- 
burgh, in August 1634; but iua few 
days he returned -home in very bad 
health, which increased till the 12th 
of September, when he died at Ken- 
mure, in the 35th year of his age. 
He was attended on his death-bed by 
Mr Samuel Rutherford, who wrote a 
tract, entitled “ The last and beaven- 
ly Speeches aud glorious Departure 
of John Viscount Kenmure,” printed 
at Edinburgh in 1649, “ by Evan Ty- 
ler, Printer to the King’s most ex- 
ecllent Majesty,” and reprinted at 
Edinburgh in 1827, with an introdue- 
tory memoir of Lord Kenmure by 
Mr Thomas Murray, author of “ ‘fhe 
Literary History of Galloway.” Ru- 
therford also composed a long cle- 
giac poem on his death, entitled “In 
Joannem Gordouum Keumurii Viee- 
comitem Apotheosis,’’ which still re. 
mains in manuscript. To this noble- 
man Rutherford dedicated his first 
work, “ Exercitationes Apologetics 
pro Divina Gratia, contra Armiuium," 
&e. An interesting account of Lord 
Keumure’s resigned behaviour during 
his last illness is inserted in Howie's 
“Seots Worthies.” Lady Kenmure, 
his widow, was afterwards married to 
the Honourable Henry Montgomery, 
seeond son of the Earl of Eglinton. 
She was the ecoustant correspondent 
of Rutherford, the last of whose let- 
ters to heris dated in September 1659. 
Sbe attained to great age, and was 
alive in 1672. 

GORDON, Parrick, author of the 
“Famous Historie of the renowned 
and valiant Robert the Bruce,” was, 
according to Dempster, employed, 
about the beginning of the seven. 
teenth century, as the King’s enyoy 
to Poland. Mr Pinkerton supposes 
him to have been a man of property, 
a conclusion which Dr Irving econjee- 
tures seems to have been drawn from 
Gordon’s styling himself gentleman ; 
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But, as Waterhouse observes in bis 
“ Wumble Apology for Learning and 
Learned Men," published in 1653, | 
“all nen learnedly bred, and mem.- | 
bers of universitiesand houses of law, 
are by consent of Christendom, as 
well as our own nation, accounted 
gentlemen, and warranted to write 
theinselyes so, be their extract how 
mean and ignote soever."" The me- 
morials preserved of Patrick Gordon 
are very scanty. We was the author 
of the following poems, “ Neptunus 
Britannieus Corydonis. De Luetuo- 
so Henrici Principis Obitu,” London, 
1613; “ The famous Historie of Pen- 
ardo and Laisso, otherwise called thé 
Warre of Love and Ambition, doone 
in heroik verse,” Dort, 1615; to this 
poem a panegyrieal sonnet by Drum- 
mond is prefixed; “ The famous 
Historie of the renowned and valiant 
Prinee Robert, surnamed the Bruce, 
King of Scotland, and of sundrie 
other valiant knights, both Seots and 
English, enlarged with an addition of 
the Seottishe Kings lineallie descend- 
ed from bim, to Charles now Prinec, 
A Tlistorie both pleasant and profit. 
able; set forthe and done in heroik 
verse by Patriek Gordon, Gentleman,” 
Dort, 1615, 4to, Ediuburgh, 1718, 12ma, 
Glasgow, 1753, 12mo. Both tbese po- 
emsin English are incomplete, con- 
sisting only of the first book each, 
The bistory of Bruce, which is of 
considerable length, and written in 
the octave stanza, contains some 
striking passages, though not asa 
whole entitled to be considered a 
work of inuch merit, possessing, as 
Dr Irving observes, neither the dig- 
nity of au epic poem, nor the authen- 
ticity of a historical narration. 
GORDON, Sir Ronerr, of Gor- 

donstoun, Bart., author of the “ Ge- 
nealogieal History of the Family of 
Sutherland,” was born at Duurobin, 
May 14, 1580. We was the fourth 
son of the eleventh Earl of Suther- 
land, by Lady Jean Gordon, daughter 
of the fourth Earl of Huntly, who 
had been first married to the Eart 
of Bothwell. In 1598 he was sent 
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with his hrotber to the University of 
St Andrews, where they remained 
six months, and atterwards finisbed 
their education at the University of 
| Edinburgh. In Jannary 1603 he 
went over to Frauee to study the eivil 
law, and perfect himself in all the ac- 
complishments of a gentleman, and 
reniained there till Oetober 1605, 
when be returned home. In 1605 he’ 
was appointed a Gentleman of the 
Privy Chamher to King James VI. 
In 1609 he was knighted. and received 
_ a pension of L.200 sterling a year for 
life out of the exchequer of England. 
In Fehuary 1613 he married at Lon- 
don Louisa, only daughter and heiress 
of Dr John Gordon, Dean of Salis- 
bury, with whom he received the lord- 
ship of Glenluce and other large pos- 
sessions, hoth in France and Scotland. 

On the death of his hrother in 1615 
he heeame guardian and tutor of his 
nephew, John, thirteenth Earl of Su- 
therland. In Marebof the same year, 
having attended the King to Cam- 
bridge, hereceived, with several other 
noblemen and gentlemen, the degree 
of M.A., which was conferred upon 
them with great solemnity. In 1617 
James I, came to Seotland for the 
first time sinee his aecession to the 
English throne, and as he was acecom- 
pauied bya great number of the Eng- 
lish nobility, all sorts of sports, 
. shows, recreations, and excreises, were 
performed for their entertainment. 
Amongst others, there was a compe- 
tition of archery in the garden of 
Ilolyrood, when Sir Rohert Gordon 
gained the prize, hcing asilver arrow. 
, Iie remained in Seotland for some 
time, and having settled his affairs in 
Sntherland, in November 1619 he re- 
turned with his fainily to England, 
and in the suceeeding May visited 
Franec, when he disposed of his pro- 
perty of Longormes to Walter Stew- 
art, because he eould not attend to 
his estates in the three Kingdoms of 
England, Seotland, and Frauce. In 
1621 he returned to Sutherland, when 
he relieved the estates of the Earl of 
a great amount of debt with which 
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they were hurdened, to the hazard of 
his own property ; for which he cared 
little, so that the house of Sutherland 
might flourish. In 1623 the Earl of 
Caithness being proclaimed a rebel, 
Sir Robert Gordon reeeived a eom- 
mission from the Privy Council to 
proceed with fire and sword against 
him, when he collected his forces, 
and took possession of Castle Sin- 
elair, the chief residence of the Earls 
of Caithness, which had heen aban- 
doned hy the Earl, who had fled to 
the Orkneys. Having quieted the 
county of Caithness, he returned 
with bis army into Sutherland, and 
soon after repaired to the Court in 
England, 

In 1624 he was appointed one of 
the eommissiouers of the estates of 
the young Duke of Lennox, and two 
years thereafter, one of his Grace's 
eurators, On the accession of 
Charles I. he was continued in his 
office of a Gentlemanin ordinary of the 
King’s Privy Chamber ; and in 1625, 
when his Majesty created the order 
of Baronets of Nova Seotia, Sir Ro- 
hert Gordon was made the first Ba- | 
ronct, when he ohtained a eharter 
of the barony of Gordon in that pro- 
vince. : 

In August 1629 he was appointed’ 
Sheriff of Inverness, and in May 1630 
was sent by the Lords of the Council 
with Sir William Seton into the 
north to quell some disturhances 
that had hroken out in tbat quarter. 
On the 13th of July the same year he 
was, by James Dnke of Lennox, Lord 
High Chamherlain of Seotland, ap- 
pointed his Vice-Chamberlain during 
his absenec in France, After having 
governed the earldom of Sutherland 
with great moderation, judgment, 
and diseretion, for fifteen years, he 
resigned the administration of the 
saine to his nephew, tbe Lar, on Iris 
attaining his majority in November 
1630, At tho coronation of Charles 
I. in Seotland in 1633, he, as Vice- 
Chamberlain, witb four Earls’ sons, 
earricd tho King’s train from the Cas- 
tle to the Abbey; and the next year 
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he was sworn of his Majesty's Privy 
Council in Scotland. Sir Robert 
Gordon died in 1656, in the 76th year 
ofhisage. Ie was the ancestor of 
the family of Gordoustoun, to whoin 
he bequeathed a large estate in the 
county of Elgin. Nis “ Gencalogical 
| History of the Earldom of Suther- 
land, from its origin tu the year 14 30,""| 
with a continuation by Gilbert Gor-) 
don of Saliach, to the ycav 1651, was! 
published in 1813 from the original 
manuscripts in the possession of the! 
Marchioness of Stafford; a copy of 
which is also in the Advocates’ Li-| 
brary. <A eatalogue of the singular | 
and curious library originaily formed | 
between 1610 and 1640, drawn up by! 
Sir Robert, was published in 1815. | 

GORDON, Ronert, of Straloch, an | 
eminent geographical and historical | 
writcr, sccond son of Sir John Gor- 
don of Pithurg, was bornat Kiumundy 
in Aberdeenshire, September lH, 1580. 
He was cducated at Marischal Col- 
lege, founded in 1593 by George, fifth 
Earl Marischal, of which University 
he was the first graduate. Tu 1598, to 
compicte his studies, lic went to Paris, 
and returned home on his fathcr’s 
| death in 1600, Eight years after- 
wards, on his marriage with a daugh- 
' ter of Alexander Irviue of Lenturk, 
he bought the cstate of Straloch, in 
his native county, and henceforth 
devoted his attention chicfly to geo- 
graphical pursuits. In 1641, at the 
request of Charles I, he undertook 
the correction and supcrintendence 
ot acomplicte Atlas of Scotland, which 
was published in 1648 by the celebrat- 
ed map publishers, the Bleaus of Am- 
sterdam, with a dedication to Sir 
Johu Scott of Scotstarvet. A sccond 
edition appeared in 1655, aud a third 
in 1664. The work, which is styled 
“ Theatrum Scotiz,’’ comprises forty- 
six maps, scveu of the more import- 
ant of which were exclusively exe- 
cuted, mostly from actual survey and 
meusuration, by Mr Gordon himself, 
who appended intcresting dcscrip- 
tions aud treatiscs on the antiquities 
of Scotland, &c. Besides this work, 
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he wrote a critical lettcr in Latin to 
Mr David Buchanau, containing Stric- 
tures on the Ifistorics of Boyce, 
Buchanan, and Knox; a preface in- 
tended for Spottiswood’s History, and 
various other picecs, none of which 
have yct been published. He like- 
wise compiled a history of the Family 
of Gordon, and collected matcrials 
for a history of his own times, which 
he did not live tocomplete. He dicd 
iu August 1661, in the 81st year of his 
nec. Tis son, Mr James Gordon, 
prepared from his papers an account 
of the transactions in the northern 
part of Scotland, from 1637 to 1643, 
which is preserved in manuscript in 
the Advocates’ Library. 

GORDON, Rosert, founder of an 
hospital at Aberdeen, son of Arthur 
Govidon, advocate in Edinburgh, who 
was tlic ninth son of the subject of the 
preceding article, was born about 
1665. In carly life he travelled ou the 
Continent, where he spent his patri- 
mony, amounting to about 1.1100. 
He afterwards went to Dantzic, where 
he engaged in trade; and, having ac- 
quired a small fortune, he returned | 
to Scotlaud about the beginning of 
the cighteenth ceutury, and went to 
reside at Aberdeen, where, though 
styled merchant, he docs not appear 
to haye entercd into busincss. He 
was uoted for his extreme parsimo- 
nions habits, arisiug, it is said, from a 
disappointment in love, which enabled 
him at his death to bequeath a suin 
of L.10,300, for the purpose of ercet- 
ing and maintaining an hospital at 
Aberdcen, which is called after his 
name, for the cducation and support 
of a certain number of boys, the sous 
of decayed merchants and guild breth- | 
reu of that burgh. He died January | 
eRe, 

GORDON, Tuomas, an industrious 
political writer, the son of the pro- 
prietor of Gairloch, in the parish of 
Kells, stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
was boru there towards tlic close of 
the scveutcenth century. After re- 
ceiving a university education either 
at Aberdecn or St Andrews, it is un- 
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tion, he was, November 24, the same 
year, charged with keeping eonven- 
ticles nud private meetings in his 
house, and ordered to appear before 
them to answer for contempt. Dis- 
regarding this seeond sumnions also, 
senteneo of banishment was imme- 
diately issued against him, He was 
eommanded to depart the kingdom 
within a month—not to return under 
pain of death; and bound to live 
pereeably during that time under the 
penalty of L.10,000. This severe seu- 
tenee he hkewise disobeyed, and was 
thereafter visited with a most rigor- 
ous perseeution by the Government. 
In 1667 he wasturned out of his house, 
whieli was taken possession of by a 
military foree, and, for some years 
afterwards, he was foreed, like many 
others, to lead a wandering life, ex- 
posed to many hardships and priva- 
tions. After the battle of Bothwell 
Bridge, as he was hastening forward 
to join the Covenanters, not having 
heard of their defeat, he was eneoun- 


tered near the fatal field by a party of 
English dragoons, when, refusing to 
surrender, he was killed upon the 


spot. This took place on 22d or 23d 
January 1679. He was buried in the 
ehurehyard of Glassford, where a pil- 
lar, withont any inseription, was erect- 
ed over his grave. His sou, Alex- 
ander Gordon, who was engaged in 
the action, narrowly cseaped being 
taken. In riding throngh the town 
of Hamilton, pursued by the military, 
he met oue of his tenants, who caused 
him to dismount, dress himself in 
woman’s elothes, and rock his ehild’s 
eradle. After the search was over, 
he proceeded to his brother-in-law, 
Mr Hamilton, in Hollaud, to represent 
the depressed state of the united so- 
eieties to the eburehes of the Nether- 
lands; but returning home shortly 
after, he was apprehended and put to 
the torture. By the intereession, 
however, of his friend the Dnke of 
Gordon, his life was spared. He was 
sent to the Bass, and from thenee to 
Blaekness, in 1683, where he remained 
till the Revolution. 
356 
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GOW, Narnanict, an eminent 
violin player, teacher and composer 
of musie, the youngest son ot the 
eelebrated Neil Gow and Margaret | 
Wiseman, his first wife, was born at | 
Inver, near Dunkeld, May 28, 1766. 
Having shown early indieations of a 
talent for musie, lis futher soon be- 
gan to give him instruetions on the 
violin; and afterwards sent him to 
Edinburgh, where he studied first | 
under M'‘Intosh, aud subsequently 
nnder M‘Glishan, at that period two 
well known violinists, and the latter 
especially an exeellent composer of | 
Seotish airs. Ife took lessons on the 
violoncello from Joseph Reneagle, 
afterwards Professor of Musie at Ox- 
ford. In 1782 he was appointed one 
of his Majesty's Trumpeters for Seot- 
land; and onthe death of his elder 
brother William, in 1791, he sueeeeded 
him as leader of the band formerly 
eondueted by M‘Glashan at Edin- 
burgh, a situation whieh he held for 
nearly forty years with undiminished 
reputation. 

In 1796, he and Mr William Shep- 
herd entered into partnership as 
musie-sellers, and the business was 
eontinned till 1813, when, on the death 
of the latter, it was given up. He after- 
wards resnmed it, in eompany with 
his son Neil, the composer of “ Bonny 
Priuee Charlie,” and other beautiful 
melodies, who died in 1823. The 
business was finally relinquished in 
1827, having involved him in losses 
which redueed him toa state of bank- 
ruptey. 

Between 1799 and 1824 Nathaniel 
Gow published his six eelebrated col- 
leetions of Reels and Strathspeys; a 
Repository of Seots Slow Ais, Strath- 
speys, and Danees, in 4 vols.; Seots 
Voeal Melodies, 2 vols. ; a colleetion | 
of Ancient Curious Seots Melodies, | 
and various other publications, all 
In some of the 
early numbers he was assisted by his 
father, aud these eame out under the 
name of Neil Gow and Son. 

During the long period of his pro- 
fessional career, his serviees as econ- 
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ductor were in constaut request at all 


the fashionahle parties that took place 
throughout Scotland; aud he fre- 
quently received large sums for attend- 
ing with his baud at country parties. 
He was a great favourite with George 
IV.. aud on his visits to London had 
the honour of being iuvited to play at 
the private parties of his Majesty, 
when Prince of Wales, at Carlton 
House. Such was the high estima- 
tion in which he was held hy the no- 
hility and gentry of his native country, 
that his annual halls were always most 
numerously aud fashionably attended ; 
and among the presents which at 
various times were made to him were, 
“a massive silver goblet, in 1811, from 
the late Earl of Dalhousie; a fine 
’ violoncello by Sir Peter Murray of 
Ochtertyre; and a valuable violin hy 
the late Sir Alexander Don. Asa 
teacher of the violin and piano-forte 
accompaniment he was paid the high- 
est rate of fees, and he had for pupils 
the children of the first families in the 
kingdom. 


In March 1827 he was compelled, by - 


his reduced circumstances, and while 
| suffering under a sevcre illness, to 
make an appeal to his former patrons 
and the public for support, hy a ball, 
which produced him about L.300, and 
which was continued annually for 
three years. The noblemen and gen- 
_ tlemen of the Caledouian Huut were 
; hot unmindful of the inerits of one 
who had done so much forthe national 
music of scotland, as they voted him, 
on his distresses becoming known, 
L.50 yearly during his life; and he 
every year received a handsome pre- 
sent from Mr Maule, now Lord Pan- 
i mure. He died January 17, 1831, aged 
, 63, He was twice married, first, to 
, Janet Fraser, by whom he had fire 
daughters and one son; and, secondly, 
in 1814, to Maryllogg, by wliom he had 
three sons and two daughters. One of 
whom, Mary, was inarried to Mr Jen- 
kins, London; another, Jessie, became 
the wife of Mr Luke, the Treasurer of 
George Iferiot’s [ospital; and a third, 
Augusta, Is a teacher of music. 
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GOW, NeiL, renowned for his skill | 
in playing the violin, of humble origin, 
was born at Inver, near Dunkeld, 
Perthshire, March 22, 1727. He early 
displayed a taste for music, and was 
almost entirely self-taught till abont 
his thirteenth year, when he received 
some instructions from John Came- 
ron, an atteudant of Sir George 
Stewart of Grandtully. His progress 
as a& musician was singularly rapid. 
A public trial haviug been proposed 
amongst a few of the best performers 
in that part of the country, yonng 
Neil was prevailed on to engage in 
the contest, when the prize was de- 
creed to him, the jndge, who was 
blind, declaring that “he could dis- 
tinguish the stroke of Neil’s bow 
among a hundred players.” Having 
obtained the notice, first, of the Athole 
family, and afterwards of the Duchess 
of Gordon, he was soon introduced 
to the admiration of the fashion- 
able world, and enjoyed the counte- 
nance and distinguished patronage of 
the principal nobility and geutry of 
Scotland till his death. As a per- 
former onthe violin he was nnequailed. 
“The livelier airs,” says one of his 
biographers, “ which belong to the 
class of what are called the strathspey 
aud reel, and which have long been 
peculiar to the northern part of the 
island, assnmed in his hand a style of 
spirit, fire, and beauty, which had 
never been heard before. There is 
perhaps no species whatever of music 
executed on the violin, in which the 
characteristic expression depends 
more on the power of the bow, par- 
ticularly in what is called the upward 
or returning stroke, than the High- 
land recl. Here, accordingly, was 
Gow’'s forte. His bow-hand, as a 
suitable instrument of his genius, was 
uncommonly powerful; aud where the 
note produced by the up-how was 
often feehle and indistinct in other 
hands, it was struck in his playing 
with a strength and certainty which 
never failed to surprise and delight 
the skilful hearer. To this cxtraor- 
dinary power,of the bow, in the hand 
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of great original genius, must be as- 
cribed the singular felicity of expres- 
sion which he gave to all his music ; 
and the native Highland gout of certain 
tunes, such as ‘Tulloch Gorum,’ in 
which his taste and style of bowiug 


could never be exactly reached by any 
other perforiner. We may add, the 
effect of the sudden shout, with which 
he frequently accompanied his play- 
ing in the‘quick tnnes, and which 
seemed instantly to clectrify the dan- 
cers, inspiring them with new life 


and energy, and rousing the spirits of 


the most inanimate." 
Neil Gow excelled also iu the com- 
position of Scotish inclodics ; and his 


sets of the older tunes, and various of 


his own airs, were prepared for pub. 
lication by his son Nathaniel. In 
private life Neil Gow was distinguish- 
ed by his unpretendiug manners, his 
homely humour, and strong good 
sensc, aud knowledge of the world. 
His figure was vigorous and manly, 
and the expression of his countenance 
spirited and intelligent. [lis whole 
appearance exhibited so charaeteristie 
a model of a Scotish Highlander, tbat 
his portrait was at one period to be 
found in all parts of tho country. 
Four admirable likenesses of him 
were painted by the late Sir Henry 
Raeburn, one for the County Hall, 


Perth, aud the others for the Duke of 


Athole, Lord Gray, and Mr Maule, 
now Lord Panmure. Ilis portrait 
was also introduced into the view of 
a “Highland Weddiug,” by the late 
Mr Allan, along with that of Donald 
Gow, his brother, who usnally accom- 
panied him on the violoncello. Neil 
Gow died at Inver, March 1, 1807, in 
the 80th year of his age. He was 
twice married, first,to Margaret Wise. 
man, by whom he had five sons and 
three daughters; and, sccond, to 
Margaret Urquhart, by whom he had 
no childreu. Three sons and two 
daughtcrs predeceased him; aud be- 
sides Nathaniel, he Icft auother son, 
John, who long resided in Londou, as 
| Ieader of the fasbionable Scotish bauds 
there, and died in 1827, 
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GRAME, Jouy, an ingenious poet, 
the youngest son of a poor farmer, 
was boru at Carnwath, iu Lanark- 
shire, in December 1749. At the age 
of fourtcen he was sent to the gram- 
Mar school of Lanark, then taught 
by Mr Robert Thomsou, the brother- 
in-law of the author of “The Seasons.” 
Here he soon excclicd all his school- 
fellows in classical learning, particu- 
larly in the composition of Latin poc- 
try. In 1766, being intended for the 
church, he was remoyed to tbe Uui- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he made 
great progress in mathematics and 
natural philosophy, and also in meta- 
physics. At the close of his first’ 
session at College, he became tutor to 
the sons of Lawrence Brown, E3q. of 
Edmonston, and in this family he 
passed the suinmer of 1768. His turn 
for elegant composition is said first 
to have been shown iu the solution of 
a philosophic question, proposed asa 
collego cxercisc, which he chose to 
illustrato in the form of a tale, con- 
ceived and written with considerable 
fancy and iuycution. 

Maving attracted the notice of Mr 
Lockhart, tben Dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates, afterwards a Lord of Ses- 
sion, nuder the title of Lord Coving- 
tou, Graeme was, through his interest, 
presented to a Bursary or Exhibition 
at St Andrews; which, however, he 
declined, upou discovering that the 
acceptance of it would subject him 
again to go through a course of lan- 
guages and philosophy. In 1770 he 
resumed his studies at Edinburgh, 
and entered himself in the theological 
class; but tbe declining state of his) 
health rendered him unable to deliver 
any of the exercises usually prescribed 
to students of divinity. In the sum- 
mer of 1771 he was cmployed as tutor 
in the family of Mr White of Milton, 
near Lanark; but symptoms of cou- 
sumption having appeared, he was 
obliged, on the approach of winter, to 
return home to his parents. Hecon- 
tinucd at intervals to compose verses, 
and to correspond with his friends; 
and after lingering through the win- 














ter and spring, he expired, July 26, 
1772, before he was twenty-three years 
ofage. His Poems, consisting of ele- 
gies and miscellaneous pieces, were 
collected by his friend Dr Anderson, 
and published at Edinburgh in 1773, 
with a prefatory Account of his Life 
and Character. His works have also 
obtained a place in Dr Anderson’s 
Collection of British Poets, where his 
merits as a poet are much overrated. 

GRAHAM, Doveat, or Duearp,a 
rbymster of Glasgow, who wrote, iu 
dogerel verse, “ An Impartial Ac- 
count of the Rebellion in Britain in 
the years 1745 and 1746," was at one 
time a sort of paekman, or travelling 
dealer in small wares; afterwards he 
became a printer, and ultimately was 
appointed the town beliman of Glas- 
gow. He died July 20, 1779. His Ac- 
count of the Rebellion has been well 
said to be beneath criticism, thongh, 
from its béing exactly adapted to the 
capacity of the vulgar, and its cheap- 
ness of price, it has run through se- 
veral editions, 

GRAHAM, Jases, first Marquis of 
' Montrose, a distinguished military 
, commander. celebrated by one party 
as comparable to the greatest heroes 
of antiquity, and branded by another 
as a renegade and a traitor, was the 
eldest son of John, the fonrth Earl of 
Montrose, hy his Countess Lady Mar- 
garet Ruthven, eldest daughter of the 
first Earl of Gowrie, and was born in 
1612. He succeeded his father in 
1626, and being the only son of his 
| family, was svon afterwards prevailed 
on by his friends to marry Lady Mag- 
dalen Carnegie, sixth daughter of the 
first Earl of Southesk. [is edueca- 
tion having been interrupted by his 
nuptials, he engaged preeeptors to 
come into his house, and soon made 
great progress in Greck and Latin, 
and other branches of study. After 
which he spent some years on the 
Continent, and having acquired all 
the accomplishments of a gentleman, 
returned to Scotland abont 1634. Not 
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mecting with such an encouraging | 
reception at court as he expected, he 
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eagerly joined the Presbyterian party, 
beeame a Lord of the Tables, Novem- 
ber 15, 1637, and was one of the most 
active and zealous supporters of the 
National Covenant on its renewal in 
1638. In the following year he had 
the command of the forees sent to 
the north against the town of Aber- 
deen, the inhabitants of which Epis- 
copalian city he compelled to take the 
Covenant. On his approach, the Mar- 
quis of Huntly, who had collected a 
force for the purpose of preventing a 
meeting of the Covenanters at Tur- 
riff, disbanded his followers, and was 
sent by Montrose prisoner to Edin- 
burgh ; but his second son, the Earl of 
Aboyne, baviug appeared in arms the | 
same year, Montrose marched against 
him, and totally routed his forees at 
the Bridge of Dee on the 18th of June; 
on which oceasion the Covenanters | 
again took possession of the city of | 
Aberdeen. | 

On the pacification of Berwick be- 
ing econeluded, Montrose, with the 
Earls of Loudon and Lothian, paid 
their respects to Charles I. at that 
place in July 1639, being sent for to | 
cousult with his Majesty as to the 
measures necessary to be adopted for 
restoring peace and prosperity to the | 
country. Next year the King, having 
raised another army against the Seots, 
the latter, assembling their forces, ad- 
yaneed into England. On this ocea- 
sion Montrose, who had the command 
of two regiments, one of horse and 
another of infautry, led the vau of 
the Seots army through the Tweed, 
wading throngh the river on foot; 
and he contributed greatly to the vic- 
tory obtained over the Royalists at 
Newhburn, August 28, 1640. 

Moved with resentment against 
the Covenanters for preferring before 
him tho Earl of Argyll and the Mar- 
quis of [familton, Montrose was easily 
gained over by the King; when, de- 
serting the cause he liad hitherto sup- 
ported, he entered into a seerct eor- 
respondence with his Majesty, and at 
a meeting at Cumbernauld, prevailed | 
ou nineteen peers to subseribe a 
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bond to aid in restoring Charles to 
the unlimited exercise of all his pre- 
rogatives. To destroy the superior 
influence of the Earl of Argyll, Mon- 
trose aecused him of having asserted 
that the Estates of Parlianient intend- 
ed to depose the King; and brought 
forward as his informer one John 
Stuart, Commissary of Dunkeld, who 
declared that he heard Argyl] make 
the statement. Hlaving afterwards, 
however, confessed that he ad him- 
self forged the speech attributed to 
Argyll, and hy the advice of Montrose 
and others had transmitted it to the 
King, Stuart was tried before the 
High Court of Jnsticiary for his share 
in this transaction, and heing found 
guilty was exeented. Montrose and 
three others were eommitted prison- 
ers to the Castle, where they remain- 
ed from June 1641 till January 1642, 
when they were set at liberty. Me- 
tiring to his own house in the coun- 
try, he lived privately till Mareh 1643, 
when he went to Burlington to meet 
the Queen on her return from IIol- 
laud, wid accompanied her Majesty to 
York. He availed himself of this op- 
portunity to solicit a eommission to 
raise an army for the King, as it was 
the intention of the Seots to give 
their assistance to the English Par- 
liament; but being thwarted in his 
views by the Marquis of Hamilton, he 
again returned home. Soon ufter he 
repaired to the court at Oxford, when 
he reeeived a commission as Lienten- 
ant-General tor the King in Seotland, 
and collecting some troops in West- 
moreland, he erossed the Border, and, 
on April 13, 1644, ereeted the royal 





| 


standard at Dumfties. He was obliged, | 
however, within two days, to make a} 
precipitate retreat into England. On| 


the 26th of that month he was exeom- 
munieated hy the General Assembly ; 
and on the 6th of May was by the 
King raised to the rank of Marqnis. 
Anxious to show his zeal for the royal 
eanse, Montrose attacked and dis- 
persed the Parliamentary garrison at 
Morpeth, and sueeeeded in throwing 
provisions into Newcastle; but the de- 
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feat of Prinee Rupert at Marston 
Moor, in the subsequent July, eom- 
pelied him, thongh he himself was not 
present in the action, to retire into 
the Highlands. In the disgnise of a 
groom, with only Sir William Rolloek 
and Colonel Sibbaldas his companions, 
he reached Strathern, where he was 
informed of the arrival of a body of 
Irish sent by the Marquis of Antrim, 
who, atter ravaging the northern ex- 
tremity of Argyleshire, had landed 
in Sky, and traversed the extensive 
range of Lochaber and Badenoch. In 
Angust, Montrose, iu the dress of a 
sbnple [ighlander, put himself at the 
head of these auxiliaries in Blair of 
Athole, and being joined by the Athole 
Highlanders, and others of the elans, 
soon fonnd himself in command of 
about three thousand men, With 
these tumultuary bands he rushed 
forth like a torrent from the moun- 
tains, and when he was thought by 
all to be utterly nnable to bring a 


single follower into the field, eom-— 


meneed with them a career of victory 


which is almost withont a parallel in 


history. 

On the Ist of September he attaek- 
ed an army of the Covenanters, 
amounting to upwards of six thou- 
sand, foot and horse, drawu np at Tip- 
permuir, near Perth, and without the 
loss of a man on his side, tutally ront- 
ed them, when their artillery and bag- 
gage fell into his hands. The town 
of Perth immediately surrendered to 
him, bnt on the approach of the Mar- 
quis of Argyll with a strong body of 
troops, he deemed it advisable to pro- 
eeed northward. Twelve days after 
the aetion at Tippermnir, he defeated 
another army of Covenanters under 
Lord Lewis Gordon, ason of the Mar- 
quis of Huntly, at the bridge of Dee, 
after which he took possession of the 
town of Aberdeen, which for four 
days was given np to the pillage of 
his savage suldiery. 


The Marquis of Argyllhaving been | 


sent against him with 2 superior 
foree, Montrose, on his approach, re- 
treated northward, and was pursued 












































































| three or four men in all. 
| traversed Morayland, burning and 
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into Badenoeh, where his army dis- 
persed, and he himself eseaped among 
the mouutains. Soon after he ap- 
peared in Athole, and subsequently 
in Angus, at the head of some dis- 
orderly troops:hastily collected; but 
being pursued by Argyll, by a sudden 
mareh he repassed the Grampians, 
and returned into Aberdeenshire, 
with the expectation of receiving the 
support of the Gordons. At Fyvie 
he was nearly surprised by Argyll, 
October 27, 1644, but maintained his 
situation against the repeated attacks 
of a superior army, till the darkness 
of night enabled him to retire again 
into the wilds of Badenoch. Being 
joined by some of the elans, he uow 
marched into Argyleshire, and laid 
waste the estates of his rival Argyll, 
who, eolleeting all the force he could 
comand, went in pursuit of him. 
Montrose, however, did not wait to be 
attacked, but surprised the army of 
Argyll at Inverlochy on February 2, 
1645. and totally defeated them, no 


; less than 1500 Campbells being killed, 


while his own loss did not exceed 
He next 


ravaging the country as he went along; 
and having been joined by the Gor. 
dons and Grants, he proceeded to the 
Bog of Gight, where he lost his eldest 
son, the Earl of Kineardine, a youth 


! of sixteen years of age, who, dying 


here, was buried in Bellie church. 
After plundering Cullen, Banff, Tur- 
riff, Stonehaven, and other towns, he 
marched to the southward, and, on 
April 4, took by storm the town of 
Dundee, from which he was almost 
immediately driven by the arrival of 
Generals Baillie and Hurry with a 
superior force. To intercept his re- 
turn to the north, these generals 
divided their forces, but by a rapid 
and masterly movement he passed 
between their divisions, and onee 
inore regained the mountains, where, 
having reeruited his forees, by one of 
those hurried marches for which he 


| was remarkable, he suddenly appear- 


eitin Inverness-shire, and, on May 4, | 
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1645, defeated General Hurry at Auld- 
earn, near the town of Nairn, and, 
with tho loss of 2000 men, obliged 
him to retreat to Inverness, Ou July 
2 he eneouutered and defeated Baillie 
at the village of Alford, but the vie- 
tory was embittered by the loss of 
Lord Gordon, who fell in the action. 
With a body of about 6000 men he 
now deseended into the heart of Scot- 
land, and fought a bloody and decisive 
battle at Kilsyth, August 15, when 
Baillie was again defeated with the 
loss of about 5000 men. 

This victory opened to him the 
whole of Seotland; and, finding no 
longer any foree opposed to him in 
that kingdom, he marched forward 
to the Borders, with the intention of 
pouring his victorious army iuto Eng- 
land, and encamped at Philiphaugh, 
near Selkirk. Recalled by the danger 
into which the cause of the Covenant 
was thrown by the successes of Mon- 
trose, General David Leslie hastened 
from England at the head of those 
iron squadrons whose brayery had 
been proved in the battle of Long 
Marston Moor, so fatal to the Royal- 
ists. His army consisted of from | 
5000 to 6000 men, chiefly cavalry. | 
With the view of foreing Montrose to | 
battle, and at the same time cutting 
off his retreat to the Highlands, Les- 
he marched along the eastern coast 
from Berwick to Tranent; but learn- 
ing that the enemy was lying secure 
in Ettriek Forest, he suddenly altercd 
his direction, and crossing through 
Mid-Lothian, turned again to the 
southward, and, following the course 
of the Gala Water, arrived at Melrose 
before Montrose had any intimation 
of his approach. On September 13, 
1645, Leslie unexpectedly attacked the 
Royalist army posted at Philiphaugh, 
and gained a complete victory before 
Montrose had time even to formaline 
of battle. Throwing himself upon a 
horse the instant he heard the firing, 
and followed by such of his disorder- 
ed cavalry as had gathered upon the 
alarin, Montroso galloped from Sel- 
kirk across the Ettrick, and mado a 
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boid and desperate attempt to rally 
his flying troops, and retrieve the for- 
tune of the day. Vinding, however, 
that all his efforts wero in vain, he cut 
his way almost singly through a body 
of Leslie’s trvopers, and, Tike his scat- 
tered followers, hurried precipitately 
from the field. THe coutinued his re- 
treat up Yarrowaud over Minebmoor, 
nor did ue onee draw bridle till he ar- 
rived at Traquair, sixteen miles from 
the field of battle. At Philiphangh 
he lost in one defeat the fruit of six 
splendid victories, nor was he ever 
again able to make head agaiust the 
Covyenanted eanse in Seotland. 
Retiring into Athole, Montrose suc- 
eceded in gaining the support of some 
of the Highland chieftains, and laid 
siege to Inverness, from which place 
lie was compelled by Geucral Middle- 
ton to retreat. In tho snbsequeut 
May he reecived orders from the 
King, who had surrendered to the 
Seotish nrmy, to disband his forees 
and withdraw from tho kingdom, 
whien he capitnlated with General 
Middleton, July 22, 1616, and, after ar- 
ranging his affairs, proceeded to the 
Coutinent, and resided for some time 
in Paris. In May 164She went to Ger- 
many, and offered his services to the 
Emperor, by whom le was raised to 


' the rank of Maresechal; but after the 


death of Charles I. lie repaired to the 
Hague, having been sent for by Charles 
II., who granted hitn a commission to 
atteinpt tlle recovery of Scotlaud, and 
invested him with the Order of the 
Garter. With arms supplied by the 
Queen of Sweden, and money from 
the King of Denmark, Montrose em- 
barked at Hamburgh with 600 Ger- 
mans, and landed in Orkney in Mareh 
1650. His small army having been 
reiuforeed by the addition of about 
800 islanders, he crossed over into the 
maiulaud, but as he traversed the 
wilds of Caitliness and Sutherland, he 
was joined by very few of the Royalist 
party. Advancing into Ross-shire, he 
was surprised at Invercharron, and 
totally defeated by Colonel Strachan 
on April 27, 1650. After a fruitless 
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resistance, ho fled from the ficld of 
battle upon a borrowed horse, his own 
haying been killed, but, being pur- 
sued, he quitted his horse, threw away 


his cloak, his ribbon, and his star, and ! 


exchanged clothes with a countryman 
whom he inet in his way. He took 
refuge in the grounds of M‘Leod of 
Assynt, by whom he was delivered 
into the hands of General Leslic, and, 
iu the same mean habit in which he 
was tuken, sent prisoner to Edin- 
burgh. lle was reecived by the ma- 
gistrates of that city at the Watergate, 
May 18, placed onan clevated seat on a 
eart, to which he was pinioned with 
eords, and on all sides assailed by thé 
indignities and reproaches of the po- 
pulaee, was, by tle public executioner, 
conducted bareleaded to the common 
gaol. laving been forfeite-] by Par- 
liament in 1644, sentenee of death was 
now, witbout the previous formality of 
atrial, pronounced against him, and, on 
May 21, 1650, he was hanged upoua gib- 
bet thirty feet high, with the history 
of lis exploits appended to his neck. 
Ifis body was afterwards quartered, 
and his limbs aftixed to the gates of the 
principal towns in Seotland. Fie bore 
his fate with a fortitude and magnani- 
mity that excited the adiniration even 
of lis enemies, and attested with his 
latest breath lis attachment to the 
Royal cause. With the most impe- 
tuous and chivalrie daring, Moutrose 
possessed a mind of unnsual refine- 
ment for that stormy age, and was 
accustomed to oecupy his few iuter- 
vals of Icisure with the elegant pur- 
suits of literature. 
his of but indifferent merit have been 
preserved; aud a work written by 
him in Latin, eutitled “De Rebus 
Anspiciis Serenissimi et Potentissiimi 
Caroli, Dei Gratia Magne Britamiz 
Regis,” &e., was published at Paris in 
1648. 

GRAHAM, James, a eelebrated 
quack, and most eceentric individual, 
the eldest son of William Graham, 
saddler in Ediuburgh, was born there, 
June 23, 1745. 
stndies in his native city, he went to 


After finishing his ° 
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Engiaud, aud began practice asa phy- 

siciau in Pontefract, where, in 1770, he 

married Miss Mary Pickering, daugh- 
, ter ofa gentleman of that place, by 
whom he hada son and two danghiters. 
He afterwards visited America in the 
character of a philanthropic physi- 
cian, travelling for the benefit of man- 
kind. Possessing s good person, 
with a polite address, he obtained 
admission into the most respectable 
society, particularly in New England, 
where he received large sums for his 
attendance in what was considered 
desperate cases. On his return to 
Britain, after spending some time in 
England, he proceeded to Scotland; 
and such was now his reputation for 
extraordinary cures, that he was call- 
ed in by people of the first rank, who 
paid him handsomely for his prescrip- 
tions. 

Ile subsequently settled in Lon- 
don, where, in 1779, he publisbed a 
work. entitled ‘* The General State of 
the “Iedical and Chirurgical Practice 


ineffectual, absurd, and ridiculous ;” 
which passed through several edi- 
tions, and an abstract was published 
at the small charge of sixpence. 
About 1782 he established, in Pall 
Mall, his celebrated “ Temple of 
Health and Hymen,”’ the object of 
which he declared to be for “ pre- 
venting barrenness, and propagating 
aiuch more strong, beautiful, and 
Active, healthy, wise, and virtuousrace 
of hurnan beings than the present 
puny, insignificant, foolish, pcevish, 
vieionus, and nonsensical race of 
Christians, who quarrel, fight, bite, 
devour, and cut oncanother’s throats, 
about they know not what.” In 1783 
he published “ Travels and Voyages 
in Scotland, England, and Treland, 
including a description of the Tem- 
ple of Health, aud Grand Electrical 
Apparatus, &c., which cost upwards 
of L.12,000.” Ilis lectures at this 
establishment were attended by nu- 
merous and fashionable andiences. 
A very heautiful female, named E:m- 
ma MWlarte, afterwards the famous 
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exhibited, showing it to be inadequate, | 





Lady Hamilton, was exhibited on a 
pedestal at this institution, as the God- 
dess Hygeia, und was tutored by the 
doctor to deliver lectures herself, 
Among the other publications of Dr 
Graham at this period were, “ Pri- 





vate medical Advice to Ladies and | 


Gentlemen, to those especially who 
are not blessed with Children, scaled 
up, price One Guinea, alone, at the 
Temple of Health and of Hymen. 
Tuc whole comprised in eight large 
folio pages.’’ “ The Christian’s Uni- 
versal Prayer; to which are prefixed 
a Discourse on the Duty of Praying, 
and a short Sketch of Dr Graham's 
Religious Principles and Moral Senti- 
ments,” “ Hebe Vestina’s celebrated 
Lecture, as delivered by her from the 
Electrical Throne, in the Temple of 
Hcalth in London.” 

Inthe spring of 1783 Dr Graham 
again visited Edinburgh, but his lec- 
tures there being interdicted by the 
magistrates, he immediately publish- 
ed an “ Appeal to the Public ;" con- 
taining a scurrilous attack on the ci- 
vie authorities, for which he was 
fined L.20, with imprisonment till 
the fine was paid. Being of opinion 
that most of the diseases by which 
mankind are atilicted have their origin 
in too much heat, he wore no woollen 
clothes, bis usual attire being a white 
linen dress with black silk stockings ; 
ie slept on a hair mattress, without 
feather bed or blankets, with the 
windows open all night. He also ‘ab- 
stained from animal food, and from 
wine and ail spirituous liquors. 
Whilst in confinement in the Tol- 
booth of Edinburgh, for his libel on 
the magistrates, he preached to his 
fellow prisoners on Sunday, August 
17, 1783, a discourse upon the text, 
“ All flesh is grass,” in which he 
strongly recomniends abstinence from 
animal food, and “from all liquors 
but cold water and halsamic milk.’ 
This discourse was published at Edin- 
burgh the same year, and passed 
through tivo cditions. 

Dr Graham's cecentricitices now 
took a religious turn, and, in 1786, he 
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published what he styled “ The Prin- 
cipal Gronnds, Basis, Argument, or 
Soul, of the new Celestial Curtain 
(or Reprehensory) Lecture, most 
humbly addressed to all Crowned 
Heads, Great Personages, and otliers 
whom it may concern!” In the fol- 
lowing year he announeed himself 
as a special delegate from heaven, to 
proclaim the Millenniuin ; but his 
aberrations having by this time as- 
sumed the eharaeter of decided in- 
sanity, he was, by order of the magi- 
strates, put under restraint in his own 
house. Some months afterwards he 
removed to the north of England; 
and in 1783 was scut off from White- 


haven to Edinburgh, in charge of 


| two keepers, being in a state of eom- 





plete madness. In his latter years, 
we are told, his eircnmstanees were 
munch redueed, hut he enjoyed till his 
death an annuity of fifty pounds, eon- 
ferred upon him hy a gentleman in 
Geneva, who had heen restored to 
health by following the advice given 
in one of his publications. In 1793 
the Doetor published “ A New and 
Curious Treatise of the Nature and 
Effeets of Simple Earth, Water, and 
Air, when applied to the Hunan 
Body : How to Live for many 
weeks, months, aud years, without 
eating auything whatever!” &c. 
He died at Edinburgh, by the burst- 
ing of a blood-vessel, June 23, 1794, 
and was huried in the Greyfriars 
ehurehyard in that eity. His only 
hrother, William, who was a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, mar- 
ried the eelehrated Mrs Macaulay, 
GRAHAM, THE, Sir Jony, the faith- 
ful companion of Sir Williain Wallace, 
was the seeond son of the Knight of 
Dundaff, in Stirlingshire, hy some 
ealled Sir John, by others Sir David, 
Graham, by Annabella, his wife, daugh- 
ter of Robert Earl of Strathern, He 
joined the patriot Wallace in his he- 
roic attempt to achieve the independ- 
ence of his native eountry ; and was 
slain, gallantly fighting, at the hattle 
of Falkirk, July 22, 1298. He was 


huried in the ehurehyard of Falkirk, 
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and his monument there, which has 
becu several times renewed, bears this 


inscription :— 

Mente manuqve potens, et Valle fidus Achates, 

Conditus hic Gramus, bello interfectus ab An- 
glis. 

GRAHAM, Jonny, of Claverhouse, 
Viseount Dundec, a Royalist officer, 
whosc memory is justly excerated 
throughout Scotland, was the eldest 
son of Sir William Graham of Claver- 
house, neur Dundee, deseended from 
the noble family of Montrose, and 
Lady Jean Carnegie, fonrth daughter 
of John first, Earl of Northesk. He 
was educated at the University of St 
Andrews, where, fas would appear 
from his letters, he seems to have 
made no great proficieney in seholar- 
ship of any kind, being chiefly re- 
markable in his youth for his enthu- 
siastic predilection for Highland poe- 
try, and for his headlong zeal in be- 
half of Episcopacy and tlie estahlished 
order of things. 
military career as a volunteer in the 
French service, hut in 1672, in the 
war agaiust Franec, he beeame a 
Cornct in the guards of the Prinee of 
Orange, whiose life he saved at the 
sanguinary battle of Seueff, iu August 
1674, on whieh oeeasion he was re- 
warded with a Captain's eommission, 
A vacaney taking place soon after in 
one of the Scotish regiments in Hol- 
land, he applied for the eommand of 
it; hut the Prince, having pre-engaged 
it to another, refused his request, on 
whieh he quitted the Duteh service, 
saying, “ The soldier who has not gra- 
titude cannot he hrave.” We return- 
ed to Seotiland in 1677, when he was 
nominated by Charles II]. eommand- 


er of one of the independent regi- 


ments of horse raised against the Co- 
venanters. On May 29, 1679, a meet- 
ing of the perseeuted Preshyterians 
took place on Loudonhill, in Ayr- 
shire, for the celebration of the Sa- 
crament of the Lord’s Supper. To 
disperse them, Claverhouse, at the 
head of his own dragoons, instantly 
marehed from Glasgow, and arrived 
at Hamilton on 3lst May 30 unexpect- 
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' edly, as to make prisoner Mr John 
King, a famous field preacher, and 
- seventeen otbers, on their way to Lou- 
donhill; he then rapidly continned 
bis march, carrying his captives along 
with him, till he reached the village 
of Drumelog, about a mile east from 
Loudonhill. * Here those of the Con- 
gregation wbo were armed, baving 
skilfully posted themselves in a place 
which was almost inaccessible to ca- 
valry, baying a broad ditch in their 
front, calmly waited for *the assault 
of the King’s troops, which took place 
on tbe Ist of June. Tbe dragoons, 
after discharging their carabines, 
, made an attempt to charge, but the 
nature of the ground threw tbem in- 
to confusion, and, after a short but 
furious engagement, they were com- 
nelled to give way, and the Covenant- 
ers gained acomplete victory. Claver- 
house himself was forced to fly; and 
his hovse’s belly being cut open by 
the stroke of a scythe, he escaped 
With difficulty. In his flight be pass- 
ed King, the minister, lately his pri. 
soner, but now deserted by his guard, 
and the latter tauntingly cried out 
to him to “ stay and take tbe after- 
noon’s preaching!’ The Insurgents, 
as they were styled, were repulsed 
the next day in an attack upon the 
town of Glasguw, which, however, 
Claverhouse deemed it cxpedient to 
evacuate. 

When the victory at Drumclog be- 
came known, 2 number of preachers, 
gentlemen, and common people of the 
west, jomed the Covenanters, who 
had pitched their camp in the neigh. 
bourhood of Hamilton. Their num- 
bers and zeal excited great alarm at 
Edinburgh, and the foot militia was 
instantly called out, and two addi- 
tional regiments of dragoons were 
ordered from England to join tbe 
royal army, which, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Monmouth, 
reached Bothwell Muir on Sunday 
June 22, 1679. The Covenanters, un- 
fortunately, were divided amongst 
themselves; they were likewise dcfi- 
cient in subordination and discipline, 
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and, in addition, were butill provided 
with arms and ammuuition, and cs- 
pecially with artillery. They were 
encamped chiefly in the park of the 
Duke of Hamilton, slong the river 
Clyde, which separated the two ar- 
mies. Bothwell Bridge, which at that 
period was long and narrow, had then 
a portal in the middle with gates, 
which the Covenanters shut, and bar- 
ricadoed with stoncs and timber. This 
important post was bravely defended 
by 300 of their best men, under Hack- 
ston of Rathillet ; but their ammuni- 
tion being soon expended, tbey were 
compelled reluctantly to abandon it; 
on which the enemy, with their can- 
non in front, defiled along the bridge, 
and formed in line of battle. The 
Duke commanded the foot, and Cla- 
verhouse the cavalry. At the first 
discharge of their guns, the Covenant- 
ers were driven from the field with 
great and indiscriminate slaughter, 
and Monfiouth in vain attempted to 
restrain the fury of his troops. Dis- 
regarding the orders of the Duke, 
Claverhouse mercilessly pursued the 
fugitives, and, by his horrid cruelties 
on tbis and subsequent occasions, ac- 
quired for himself the unenviable ap- 
pellation of “ The Bloody Claver’se.” 

In 1682 he was appointed Sheriff of 
Wigton, in which office his brother 
David was joined with bim the fol- 
lowing year. Both brothers, but 
particularly Claverhouse, rendered 
themselyes infamous by the cold- 
blooded assassinations and robberies of 
which they were guilty. Perhaps the 
most atrocious case of murder which 
he ever committed was that of John 
Brown, the Christian Carrier, in 1685, 
with which every reader of the his- 
tory of the cruel persecutions of that 
period must be familiar. Having been 
accused of cruelty in his proceedings 
against tle Covenanters, Claverhouse 
answered, that “ terror was true 
mercy, if it put an end to or prevent- 
ed war.” Yor his services he was, in 
1681, constituted Captain of the Royal 
Regiment of Iorsc, was sworn a Privy 
Councillor, and had a gift from the 
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King of the Castic of Dudhope, and 
Constabulary of Dundee, then in the 
hands of the Earl of Landerdale, on 
payment of a sum of money to the 
Chancellor. 

On the aecession of James VII. he 
was left out ot the commission of 
Privy Conncil, on pretence, that hav- 
ing married into the Earl of Dun 
donald’s family, it was not safe to 
entrust him with the King’s seerets. 


. Ile was, however, soon afterwards 


restored to his place in the Privy 
Council, had the rank of Brigadier- 
General in 1686, and of Major-General 
1683, and was created Viscount of Dun- 
dee, and Lord Graham of Clavyer- 
honse, by patent, November 12, 168s. 
At this time he was in london with 
the King, whose afiairs were now be- 
coming desperate. When his Ma- 
jesty, on the approach of the Prinec of 
Orange, withdrew to Rochester, Cla- 
yerhouse strongly opposed his depart- 
ure, and undertook to colleet 10,000 of 
ltis disbanded soldiers, and to mareli 
through England at their head, driv- 
ing the Dnteh forees before him. Ilis 


| offer was not accepted; and after the 





dissolntion of James’ army on Salis- 
bury Plain, Dundce returned to Seot- 
land with a troop of sixty horse, whieh 
had deserted from his regiment in 
England, and was present at the Con- 


' vention of Estates in January 1639. 


But not fiuding himself safe in Edin- 
burgh, he retired with his troopers 
from the capital ; and in the beginning 
of May appeared in the [lighlands in 
arms in favonr of the abdicated King. 
General Mackay was sent, at the head 
of a eonsiderable force, to oppose him, 
and two months were passed in great 
impatienee by Dundee in consequence 
of orders he had received from King 
James not to risk a battle until the 
arrival of assistance from Ireland. 
During this interval he was eompelled, 
from defieieney of provisions, to shift 
his qnarters continnally, and thongh 
his nen were exposed to frequeut 
privations they disdained to eomplain, 
when they saw their commander liv- 


| ing on the same coarse fare with 
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themselves. He was acenstoined, we 
are told, to march on foot with the 
soldiers, at one time hy the side of 
one elan, and anon by that of another, 
flattering them with his knowledge of 
their genexlogies, and animating them 
by the reeital of the deeds of their 
aneestors, and of the verses of their 
bards. It was one of his maxims, 
that 110 general shonld fight with an 
irregular army, unless he was ac- 
qnainted with every man he coim- 
manded. Yet, with these habits of | 
familiarity, his discipline was dread- 
fully severe ; the only punishment he 
intheted was death. “ All other pun- 
ishments,” he said, “ disgraced a gen: 
tleinan, and all who were with lin | 
were of that rank; but death was are-! 
lief from the consciousness of crime." 
It is related of him, that having seen a 
yonng officer under him fly in his first 
aetion, le pretended le lad sent him 
to the rear ona message. The youth 
fled a second time ; when he brought 
him to the front of the army, and, 
saying, “Thata gentleman‘s son ought 
not to till by the hands of a eomnion 
exeentioner,” shot him dead with kis 
own pistol in presenee of the troops. 
His followers chicfly consisted of 
Highlanders from the interior of the | 
Highlands, with whom, as being of 
the blood of tle Marquis of Montrose, 
he was the object ot peeuliar attach- 
ment. On hearing that Mackay, with 
3000 foot and two troops of horse, was 
advancing through Athole, Dundce 
marehed to mect him with about 2500 


; men; and, at the Pass of Killicerankic, | 


on June 17, 1689, an engagement took 
place, whieh ended in the defeat of 
the former, with the loss of 2500 men. 
But the victory proved fatal to Dun- 
dee, who, at the moment he was 
pointing to the retreating enemy, with 
his arm extended to his troops, re- 
ceived a shot in his side, through an 
opening iu his armour, and droyped 
from horsebaek as he rode off the 
field. Ife survived to write an account 
of his victory to King James, and ex- 
pired next morning. His remains 
were interred in the ehurch of Blair- 
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| in-Athole, ¢ ri i : ri 
the cause of King James in Scotland. 


and with him was buried 


GRAHAM, Joix, an emiuent his- 
torical painter, was born at Edinburgh 
iu 1751, amin early life was appren- 
ticed to Mr Farquhar, at that period 
tie principal coach-painter in the 
Scotish mvtropolis. We was after- 
wards euiployed as a coaeli-painter in 
Loudon fur many years. Having been 
admitted a student of the Royal Aca- 
deniy, he was induced to devote his 
atteutiou to the more elevated waik 
of historical painting, which he sub- 
sequently followed with great success. 
sibout 1798, on the death of Mr David 
Allan, he was appointed Master of the 


Trustees’ Aeademy at Ediuburgh, 
) which situation he filled witl eredit 
to himself, with benefit to his pupils, 


and with advantage to the progress of 


the arts iu Scotland. This Institu- 
iton, originally fouuded to promote 
the mechanical arts and manufxetures 
of the country, for the instructiou in 
drawing of carvers, painters, weavers, 
&c., became, on the aecession of Mr 
Graham, a school of design. ‘To this 
end the Hberality of the Board of 
Trustees greatly contributed, by their 
procuring for the use of the pupils 
} a maguificent set of easts from the 
antique, ouly surpassed in Britain by 
the cullection of the Royal Academy 
in London. Many young men who 
received the rudiments of their pro- 

2ssion in the Trustees’ Academy, un- 
dev MIr Graham, have since become 
eciebrated fur their genius in art, of 
whom may be mentioned Sir David 
Wilkic, Mr John LUurnet and his 
br other, and Mr William Allan. 

The principal works painted by Mr 
Graha n sre—David instructing Solo- 
nio1, il the possession uf the Marl of 
rr gs 33 the Burial of General 

raser; two pictures for the Shalk- 

speare Gallery, &c. Ile also executed 
many smaller works, and some por- 
traits. His composition, though not 


remarkable fur any striking original- 
ity of conception, is pure and chaste. 
1 In the distribution of his groups, in 
) luis large works, he was singularly 
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fortunate. His drawing, though 
without the vigour and energy of the 
Florentine school, is correct; his dra- 
peries are large and finely cast ; his 
colouring excellent; and his handling 
broad and masterly. His portraits, 
however, are inferior to his other 
works. He also executed, with great 
truth and force of expression, several 
pictures of lions, tigers, and other 
animals, from studies made from na- 
ture in the menagerie of the Tower. 
He died November 1, 1817, aged 63. 

GRAHAME, James, the author of 
“ The Sabbath,” and other poems, 
was the son of a writer in Glasgow, 
where he was born April 22, 1765. 
He received the rudimeuts of his edu- 
cation at the grainmar school of Glas- 
gow; and after passing through a 
regular academical course at the Uni- 
versity of his native city, he was re- 
moved to Edinburgh, in 1784, and ap- 
prenticed to his cousin, Mr Lawrence 
Hill, writer to the signet. On the 
expiratiou of his apprenticeship, he 
became, iu 1791, 1 member of the So- 
ciety of Writers to the Signet; but 
the confinement of the writing desk 
being found injurious to his consti- 
tution, which was naturally weak, he 
turued his attention to the bar, and, 
in Mareh 1795, was admitted Advo- 
cate. In March 1802 le married the 
eldest danghter of Mr James Grahame, 
town-clerk of Aunan. 

While at the University, he had 
printed and circulated a collection of 
poetical pieces, which, in an amended 
form, appeared in 1797, and in 1801 
he published “Mary Stuart, an His- 
torical Drama.” The poemon which 
his reputation rests, “The Sabbath,” 
inade its appearance in 1804, and at 
first was published anonymously. So, 
cautious was he that he should not 
be known as the author of this beau- 
tiful productian, that we are told he | 
exacted a promise of secrecy from 
the printer he employed, and used to 
mieet hini clandestinely, at obscure 
coffee-houses, iu order to correct the 
proofs, but never twice at the same 
house, for fear of attracting observa- 


en 
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tion. The work soon became popu- 
lar ; and on his wife expressing her 
high admiratiou of it, he acknowledg- 
ed himself the author, much, as may 
be supposed, to her gratification. Iu 
1805 lie brought out a second edition 
of “ The Sabbath,” to whichhe added 
“ Sabbath Walks;” aud such was the 
demand for the book, that three edi- 
tions were called for in the same 
year. In 1806 he published the 
“ Birds of Scotland, and other Poems;’* 
in 1807 he brought out his “ Poems” 
in 2 vols.; in 1809 appeared the 
“ British Georgics,’ 4to; and, in 
1810, “ Poems on the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade,” embellished with cn- 
gravings from designs by Smirke. 
From carly life, Mr Grahame had 
entertained astrong prepossession for 
the church, and his father’s death 
having released lim froin all wish to 
continue in the law, in May 1809 he 
went to London, where he was or- 
duined by the Bishop of Norwich, 
aid soon after obtained the curacy of 
Shefton Mayne, in Gloucestershire, 


| which he held till the succeeding 
| April, when he resigned it, owing to 


sonie fainily matters requiring his 
Tiresence in Edinburgh. While in 
Scotland, he was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for St George’s Episcopal 
chapel in that city. Ju the fol- 
lowing August he was engaged to 
officiate for some time as sub-curate 
of St Margaret's, Durham, where his 
eloquence, as a preacher, soon collect- 
ed a large congregation. Through 
the interest of Mr Barrington, the 
nephew of the Bishop of Durham, he 
obtained the curacy of Sedgefield in 
the same diocese, where he commen- 
ced his duties on the Ist of May 1811; 
but tbe decline of his health scon 
compelled him to revisit Edinburgh 
for medical advice. After staying a 
short time there, he proceeded with 
his wife to Glasgow, but died at 
Whitehill, the seat of his eldest bro- 
ther, Mr Robert Grahame, on Sep- 


| tember 14, 1811, in the 47th year of 
| his age, leaving two sons aud a 


daughter. 
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GRAHAME, Srmiox, or Simon, & 
quaint old writer, the son of Archi- 
bald Grahame, a burgess of Edin- 
burgh, was born in that city about 
1570. He scems to have been indebt- 
ed for his education to the patronage 
of James VI.; and we learn from the 
“Epistle Dedicatorie” of his “ Ana- 
tomie of llumours” to the Earl of 
Montrose, that he was at different pe- 
riods a trayeller, a soldier, aud a cour- 
tier. Sir Thomas Urquhart describes 
him as “a great traveller and very 
good scholar, but otherways licen- 
tious, and given over to all manner of 
debordings ;” but we have the testi- 
mony of Dempster, that, in his mature 
years, he became repentant, and as- 
sumed the habit of St Francis. He 
spent some time in exile on the Con. 
tinent, and when there wrotea poem 
addressed “ From Italy to Scotland, his 
Soyle.” In 1604 lie published at Lon- 
don a small collection of poems, cn- 
titled “ The Passionate Sparke of a 
Relenting Miude,” inscribed, in along 
poetical dedication of fifty-nine verses, 
to his carliest patron, James VI. His 
«© Anatomic of Humours” appeared at 
Edinburgh in 1609, a work, principally 
prose, but interspersed with verse, 
which Dr Irving is of opinion may have 
suggestedto Burton the firstidea ofhis 
“ Anatomie of Melancholie,” publish- 
ed in 1624. The two works mention- 
ed are all of Grahame’s writings that 
are extant, although both Urquhart | 
and Dempster represent his publica- | 
tions as uumerous. Grahame subse- 
queutly retired agaiu to the Continent, 
aud spent the last years of his life as 
an austere Franciscan. He died at 
Carpentras, on his return to Scotland, 
in 1614. <A beautiful edition of his 
“ Anatomie of Humours,” and “ Pas- 
sionate Sparke,’ was printed by the 
Bannatyne Club in 1930. 

GRAINGER, James, an eminent 
physician and poet, was born at Dunse, 
in Berwickshire, in 1724. He wasthe 
son of Johu Graiuger, Esq., formerly 
of Houghton Hall, in the county of 
Cumberland, but who, from some un- 
fortunate mining speculations, had | 
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been obliged to sell his estate, and ac- 


cept of an appointmeut in the excise. 
When young he was placed as an ap- 
preutice with Mr George Lauder, sur- 
geon in Edinburgh, where he attend- 
ed the medical classes; and, on the 
| completion of his studies, he entered 
the army as surgeon in Pulteney’s re- 
giment of foot, with which he served 
during the Rebellion of 1745. He 
afterwards went with his regiment to 
Germany, where he remained till the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, when 
he returned home ; and, quitting the 
army, took the degree of M.D., and 
settled as a physician in London. Not 
meeting at first with the success 
which he expected, he attempted to 
bring himself into notice by the pub- 
lication in 1753 of an able Latin trea- 


tise on the diseases of the army, en- 


titled “ Historia Fehris Anomalz Ba. 
, tavee, annorum 1746-47-43," &e. which, 

having bee anticipated by Sir John 

Pringle’s work on the same subject, 
; did not attract much attention. In 
| 1755'he contributed to Dodsley’s Col- 
lection “ An Ode on Solitude,” which, 
_ though an imitation of Milton’s Alle- 
gro and Penseroso, at once procured 
for hima high reputation as a poet, 
and introduced him to the society and 
friendship of Shenstone, Glover, Dr 
Percy, Dr Johnson, Sir Joshua Rey- 


nolds, and other distinguished men of 


the time. Soon after Dr Grainger 
became tutor to a young gentleman 
of fortune, who settled upon him an 
annuity for life. In 1758 he publish. 
ed a translation of the Elegies of Ti- 
bullus, and of the Poems of Sulpitia, 
accompanied with the original text 
and notes, in2 yols.]2mo. This work 
having been criticised with great se- 
verity by Dr Smollett in the Critical 
Review, Dr Grainger repliedin a Vin- 
dicatory Letter, in which lie assailed 
Smollett’s character and Writings ina 
Style of personal invective that pro- 
voked an equally liostile rejoinder. 

A short tine after the pubtication 
of Tibullus, Dr Grainger was indueed 


to go out to the Island of St Chris- 


topher’s to practise as a pliysieian ; 
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and having, during the voyage, form- 
ed the acquaintanco of Mrs and Miss 
Burt, the wife and daughter of the 
Governor, he married the latter soon 
after his arrival on the Island. He 
thus commenced practice there under 
the most advantageous circumstances, 
At the peace of 1763 he paid a visit to 
England, where, the year following, 
he published a didactic poem, in blanc 
verse, entitled “The Sugar Cane.” 
He also furnished Dr Percy with the 
beantiful hallad of “Bryan and Fe- 
recne,” which appeared in the first 
volume of the “ Reliques of English 
Poetry." The same ycar he hrought 
out anonymously, “An Essay on the 
More Common West India Diseases ; 
to which are added, some Hints on the 
Management of Negroes." He re- 
turned to St Christopher’s in 1765, 
and resumed his practice, but died at 
Basseterre of an cpidemie fever, De- 
cember 24, 1767. Besides the works 
mentioned, Dr Grainger was the au- 
thor of “Translations from Ovid's 
Heroic Epistles,” aud a “ Fragment of 
the Fate of Capna, a Tragedy,” in- 
serted in Dr Anderson’s edition of his 
works, 

GRANT, Anne, usually designated 
Mrs Grant of Laggan, a popular andin- 
structive miscellaneous writer, whose 
maiden name was M‘Vicar, was born 
Her father was 
an officer in the British army, and, on 
her mother’s side, she was descended 
from the ancient family of Stewart of 
Invernahyle, in Argyleshire. Shortly 
after her birth, her father went with | 
his regiment to America, with the in- 
tention, if he found sufticient induce- 
ment, of settling there. 1lis wife and 
infant daughter soon after joined him, 
They landed at Charlestown, and j 
though the child was then scarcely 
three years old,she retained ever after 
a distinct recollection of her arrival 
in America. During her residence 
in that country, she was taught by her | 
nother to read, and she uever had 
any other instructor. But sho was 
so apt and diligent a scholar, that, 
before her sixth year, sho had pernsed 
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the Old Testament, with the contents 
of which she was well acquaiuted. 
About the same age she also learnt to 
speak the Dutch language, in conse- 
quence of being domesticated for some 
time with a family of Duteh colonists 
in the state of New York. From the 
sergeant of a Scotish regiment she re- 
ceived the only lessons in penmanship 
she ever obtained; and observing her 
love of books, he presented her with 
a eopy of Blind Harry's “ Wallace,” 
i the perusal of which excited in her 
| bosom a lasting admiration of the 
heroism of Wallaec and his compa- 
triots, anda glowiug enthusiasin for 
Seotland, whieh, as she herself cx- 
pressed it, cver after remained with 
her as a prineiple of life. Wer fond- 
ness for reading «lso procured for 
her, from an officer of her father’s 
| regiment, a copy of Milton's “Paradise 
Lost,” which, young as she was, slic 
studicd with much attention.  In- 
deed, to her diligent perusal of this 
| books she herself ascribed the forma- 
' tion of her character, ohserving that, 
whatever she possessed of elevation 
| of spirit, expansion of mind, or taste 
for the sublime and Leautiful, she 
| owed it all to her familiarity with Mil- 
‘ton. The effect of this heeame so 
| evident in her conversation aud habits 
as to seeure for her the notice of se- 
yeral of the most eminent settlers in 
the state of New York, and, in parti- 
cular, to procure for her the friend- 
ship of the celebrated Madame Schuy- 
ler, whose worth aud yirtues Mrs 
Grant has extolled in her “ Memoirs 
of an Amcriean Lady.” 
Mrs Graut's father had, with the 
view of permanently settling in Ame- 


rica, received a large grant of land, | 


to which, by purchase, he wade seve- 
ral valuahle additious; hut, from bad 
health, he was obliged to leave the 
country very hurricdly, without hay- 


| perty. He returned to Scotland with 

his wife and daughter in 1768, aud a 

few years afterwards he was appointed 

Barrack-Master of Fort-Augustus.— 

Soou after the Revolutionary War 
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broke out in America, and before his 
estate there could he sold it was con- 
fiscated, und thus the family were de- 
prived of the chief means to which 
they had looked forward forsupport. 
While her father contiuued in the 
situation of Barrack-Master, the office 
of chaplain to the Fort was filled by 
the Rey. James Grant, a young clergy- 
man of accomplished mind and man- 
ners, connected with some of the most 
respectable families in the neighbour- 
hood, who was soon afterwards ap- 
pointed minister of the parish of 
Laggan, in Iuyerness-shire, and in 
1779 he married Miss M'‘Vicar, the 
subject of this notiee. When she 
went to Laggau, she set herself assi- 
duously to learn the eustoms and the 
language of the people among whom 
she was to reside, and soon heeame 
well versed in both. Mr Grant died 
in 180!. Of the marriage twelve 
children were born, four of whom 
died in early life. For some time 
after her husband’s death Mrs Grant 
took the charge of a small farm iu the 
neighhourhood of Laggan; hut in 
1803 she found it necessary to remove 
to the vicinity of Stirling, where she 
was ecnahled, with the assistance of 
her frieuds, to provide, in the mean- 
time, for her family. 

Mrs Grant had always found delight 
in the pursuits of literature ; and hay- 
ing early shown a taste for poctry, 
she was oecasionally accustomed to 
write verses. Of her poems, which 
were generally written in haste, her 
friends formed a much higher opinion 
than she herself did. She usually 
gave them away, when finished, with- 
out retaining acopy. It occurred to 
some of those persons who felt in- 
terested in her welfare, that avolume 
of her poems might he published with 
advantage ; and, hefore she was well 


aware of their kiud intentions, the 
ing had time to dispose of his pro-| prospectus was dispersed all over 


Seotland for printing such a volume 
hy subscription. At this time Mrs 
Grant had not even collected the ma- 
terials for the proposed publication ; 
hut, in a short period, the extraordi-_ 
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tial friends. The late eclebrated 
terest in this project, and Mrs Graut 
was in this way almost forced before 
the public. The poems were well 
reecived on their appearance in 1803; 
_and even the Edinburgh Review, tbat 
| then universal disparager of poctie 

genius, was constrained to admit tbat 

some of the pieces were “ written with 


| eacy.”” From the protits of this pub- 
| lieation Mrs Grant was enabled to 
_ discharge some debts which had been 
j econtraeted during her married Hfe. 

In 1806 appeared her well-known 

“ Letters from the Mouutains,” which 
| went tbrough several editions, and 


lar. 

In 18!0 Mrs Grant removed from 
Stirling to Edinburgh, where she re- 
sided for the remainder of her life. 
Here it was her misfurtune to lose by 
deatu all her children exeept her 
youngest son. In 1803 she prepared 

for the press her “Memwirs of an 
Ameriean Lady,” in two volumes ; 
and tu 181] appeared her “Essays on 
{the Superstitions of the Highlanders 
of Seotland,” also in two volumes, 
both of which were favourably re- 
Ceivel. The former work has been 
greatly esteemed both in this eoun- 
try audia America, ad contains much 
vigorous writing with some bighly 
graphie sketches of Transatlantic sce- 
nery, an hxbits of the people, pre- 
vious to the Revolution. In 1814 she 
publistic] a poem in two parts, en- 
titled “ Eighteen lfundred and Thir- 
teen,” and the following year she pro- 
duced at London her “ Popular Mo- 
dels an] Impressive Warnings for the 
Sons and Daughters of Industry,” in 
two volumes, 

In 1825 an application was made on 
her behalf to George IV. for a pen- 
sion, which was sigued by Sir Walter 
Scott, Lord Jeffrey, Mr Mackenzie, 
“The Man of Feeling,” and other in. 
fluential persons in Edinburgh, cin 
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Duchess of Gordon took a lively in- 


_§reat beauty, tenderness, and deli- 


| soon rendered her name higbly popu- 
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nary Duinber of upwards of 3000 sub- 
seribers were procured by her influeu- 
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consequence of which Mrs Grant re- 
ecived a pension of L.100 yearly on 
the civil establishment of Scotland, 
which, with the emoluments of her 
literary works, and some liberal be- 
quests left her by deceased friends, 
rendered her circumstances in her 
latter years quite easy and indepen- 
dent. She died November 7, 1838, 
aged 84. 

GRANT, CHARLEs, an eminent 
philauthropist and statesman, was 
born in the north of Seotland in 1746. 
His father was slain at the battle of 
Culloden only a few hours after his 
birth, and the eare of his youth in 
consequence devolved upon an uncle, 
at whose expense he received a good 
edneation in tbe town of Elgiu. In 
1:67 he sailed in a military capacity 
for Iudia, and on his arrival he was 
taken into the employment of Mr 
Riehard Becher, a member of the 
Bengal Council. In 1770 he revisited 
his native country, where he married 
a lady of the name of Frazer. In May 
1772, accompanied by his wife and 
some of her relatives, he went out 
again to India as a writer on the Ben- 
gal Isstablishment. In the course of 
the voyage he formed an intimacy 
with the Rev. Christiau Frederick 
Swartz, the eelebruted missionary, 
after whose deatb, on Mr Grant’s re- 
commendation, a monument was 
erected to his memory in St Mary’s 
Church at Fort St George, at tbe ex- 
pense of the East India Company. 

Soon after Mr Grant's arrival at 
Caleutta, he was, June 23, 1773, pro- 
moted to the rank of Factor, aud 
shortly afterwards was appointed Se- 
eretary totbe Board of Trade. In 
178 he was stationed as Coinmeretal 
Resident in charge of the Company’s 
valuable silk factory at Malda, on the 
Ganges, in the immediate vicinity of 
the stupendous ruins of the onee 
magnificent eity of Gour, the ancient 
eapital of Bengal. In June 1734 he 
ohtained the rank of Senior Merchant, 
and in February 1737 he was recalled 
to Caleutta to occupy the seat of the 
Fourth Member of the Board of Trade, 
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eonferred on him hy Lord Cornwallis. 
In less than three years after, the im- 
paired health of his family eompelled 
him suddenly to quit India ; aud his 
return to Kugland was accompanied 
by unusually stroug expressions of 
the high satisfaction with which the 
Governmeut regarded his zenious and 
faithfnl serviees in the comercial 
. department. 
While in the East Mr Grant distin- 
' guished himself hy his regard to re. 
ligion, and his exertions to promote 
‘the eause of Christianity. He not 
only contributed liberally to the re- 
' building of St John’s Church, Cal- 
eutta, but redeemed from ruiu the 
Protestant Mission Chureh, styled 
Beth-Tephillah, or “ Mouse of Pray- 
er," at a personal expense to himself 
of ten thousand rupees, after which 
he vested it in trust for saered and 
charitable purposes for ever. 
In May 1794 Mr Grant was eleeted 
one of the Directors of the Bast India 
-Comipany, in which eapacity he was 
instrumental in effeeting various cs- 
sential measures of economy. Ile 
also supported the projects in agita- 
tion for the opeuing of tle trade ot 
India, and for preventiug the abnse 
of the patronage of the Company. In 
April 1804 he was elected Deputy 
Chairman of the Court of Directors, 
and in April 1805 suceecded to the 
Chair, which he filled, either as Chair- 
man, or Deputy Chairman, in rota- 
tion, till April I816. 

In 1802 he had heen elected a mem- 
her of the House of Commions forthe 
Inveruess Burghs, and in 1804 was 
returned for the County of Inverness. 

‘In his place in Parliament he inva- 
riably opposed the measures of Lord 

Wellesley’s administration in India; 

and, on April 5, 1805, gaye his support 

to the resolution hrought forward hy 
' Sir Philip Francis, “That to pursue 
. schemes of conquest and extension of 
| dominion jn India are alike repugnant 

tothe wish, the honour, and the policy 
| of this nation.” Ilis opinions on ail 

questions relative to India were re- 
‘ceived with great attention in the 
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Ifouse of Commons, where he ever 


proved himself to be the zealous and 
powerfol supporter of the Company, 
and the indefatigable friend and advo- 
eate of the native population of British 
India. The education of the Coni- 
pany’s servants destined for India was 
with Mr Grant a question of vital im- 
portanee, and the plau of the College 
at Hatleybury, in Hertfordshire, is 
said to have originated with him. 

Mr Grant had in 1792 written and 
printed, for private circulation, a most 
valuable tract, entitled “ Ohservations 
on the State of Society amouy the 
Asiatic Subjects of Great Britaiu.” 
This pamphlet he laid before the 
Court of Dircetors iu 1797, aecom- 
panied with an Introductory Letter, 
recommending some measures for 
communicating Christianity to the 
natives of India, by granting per- 
mission for missionaries to proceed 
thither. In Jnne 1813 this paper was 
ealled for by the House of Commons, 
and ordered to he printed for the use 
of the members. ‘The results of Mr 
Grant’s persevering and benevolent 
exertions for the improvement of the 
intellectual and moral condition of the 
inhabitants of India, appear to have 
been the angmentation of the Kecle- 
siastieal Establishment of British In- 
dia, the grant of a privilege to inis- 
sionaries to visit that country, and 
the appropriation of a sum for the 
promotion of education among the 
natives. In I8t8 Mr Grant was elect- 
ed Chairman of the Commissioners 
for the issue of Exchequer Bills. He 
was also iueluded in the eommission 
appoiuted by Parliament to superin- 
tend the erection of new churches. 
He was, hesides, a Member of the So- 
ciety in London for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, as well as of another 
Soetety of the same name connected 
exclusively with the Highlands aud 
Islands of Seotland. He was elected 
a Viee-President of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society upon its insti- 
tution in 1804, and was connected with 
the chureh missionary aud other so. 
cieties of a religious and eharitalle | 



























description. He died October 31, 
1823. 

GRANT, Sir Francis, Lorp Cot- 
LEN, an enlineut judge and politieal 
Writer, was born about 1660. He was 
the son of Archibald Grant of Bellin- 
ton, of the family of Grant of Grant. 
| Wodrow, however, says he under- 
stood his father tohave beena clergy- 
man. Young Grant received the 
academical ‘part of his edueation at 
the University of Aberdeen; hut, he- 
‘ing intended for the profession of the 

law, was sent to finish his studies at 
Leyden, under the eelebrated civilian, 
John Voet. Immediately after his 
return to Scotland he was entered at 
the har, and soon obtained an exeel- 
lent practice. At the Revolution of 
1633 he joined the party of the Prinee 
' of Orange, and distinguished himself 
in the memorahle convention, whieh) 
met early in 1689, by his speech in 
favouv of eonferring on the Prinee 
the sovereignty of the kingdom, with 
tha necessary eonstitutional limita- 
tions. To enforce his views on the 
subjeet lie published a pamphlet, en- 
titled “‘ The Loyalist’s Reasons for his 
giving Obedienee, and swearing Alle- 
giance tu the present Government, as 
being obliged thereto by the Laws of 
_ God, Nature, and Natious.” In 1700 
_he printed for gratis distribution a 
little tract on inorals, styled “ A Brief 
| Account of the Risc, Nature, and 
' Progress of the Sociatics for the Re. 
formation of Manners, &c., iu Eng- 
land, with a Prefaee exhorting the use 
of euch Soeicties in Seotland.” In 
1703, eight years hefore the passing of 
the Act of Queen Anne, lie published 
& pamphlet against the restoration of 
patronage in the Church, under the 
name of “Reasons in Defence of the 
Standing Jaws about the Right of 
Presentation in Patronages, to he of- 
fered against an Act (in case it be) 
presented for the Alteration thereof ; 
by a Member of Parliament.” In 1705 
appeared from his pen “ A Short Iis- 
tory of tbe Sabbath, containing some 
few grounds for its Morality, and 
Cases about its Observauee, with a 
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Brief Answer to, or Anticipation OH 
several Objections against both.” In 
the latter year he was created a ha- 
ronet by Queen Anne, and in 1709 was 
raised to the bench as one of the Sena- 
tors of the College of Justice, when | 
he assumed the title of Lord Cullen. | 
He purchased from the Forbeses the | 
estate of Monymusk, which is still | 
held by his deseendants. In 1715 . 
Lord Cullen published “Law, Reli- 
gion, and Education, considered, in 
three Essays,” and “A Key to the 
Plot, by Reflections on the Rebellion , 
of 1715." His Lordship died March 
16, 1726. Besides the works men- 
tioned, some pamphlets, entitled “ Es- 
says on Removing the National Pre- 
judiees against a Union,” also bear his 
name. 

GRANT, James, of Corrimony, au- | 
thor of “Essays on the Origin of So- 
ciety,” was an advocate in Edinburgh, 
and at the time of his death the father 
of the Scotish bar. He was born in 
1743. Being early distinguished for 
his liberal principles, he numhered 
among his friends the Hon. Henry Er- 
skine, Sir James Mackintosh, Francis 
Jeffrey, and many others, emiuent for 
thcir uttainments and their high poli- 
tical character. In 1785 he puhlished 
at London his “Essays ou the Origin 
of Soeiety, Language, Property, Go- 
vernment, Jurisdietion, Contracts 
and Marriages, interspersed with Il- 
lustrations from the Gaelic and | 
Greek Languages,” 4to; and in 1913, 
“Thoughts on the Origin and De- | 
scent of the Gael, with an Account of | 
the Picts, Caledonians, and Scots, and | 
Observations relative to the Authen- 
ticity of the Poems of Ossian,” Svo. | 
Mr Grant died in 1835, at the advanced 
age of 92, 

GRANT, Jostpn, a pleasing writer | 
of tales and poetry, chiefly in th® Scot- | 
ish dialect, was born in Kineardine- 
shire, May 26, 1805. lis father wasa 
sinall farmer, and wheu old enough | 
he was employed in suinmer in tend- | 
ing cattle, while in winter he was sent 
to the selicol of his native parish, 
where he may be gaid to have ac- 
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quired all the edueation he ever re- 
ceived. From his earliest years he 
was devoted to reading, and began to 
eontpose verses at the age of 14. Tu 
1823 he published “ Juvenile Lays,” 
a collection of poems; and in 1830 ap- 
peared his ‘“ Kineardineshire Tradi- 
tions,” iu one small yolume. At a 
later period of his life he contributed 
several interesting Tales and Sketelies 
to “ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.’ 
In 1831 he engaged as an assistant to 
a shopkeeper in Stonehaven, but the 
latter giving up business in a few 
months, he returned to his father’s 
farnt of Affrusk. Suhsequently he 
was employed as aelerk in the Guard- 
ian newspaper oftice, Dundee, and lat- 
terly in that of Mr Alexander Miller, 
writer there. fo was engaged pre- 
paring a volume of his Tales for the 
press, when he was seized with a cold 
which settled on his lungs, and, re- 
turning home for the benefit of his 
native air, he died at Affrusk, April 
It, 1535. The volume alluded to was 
published, in 1836, under the title of 
“Tales of the Glens, with Ballads and 
Songs,” with a Memoir by Robert 
Nicoll, anthor of “ Poems aud Lyrics.” 
GRANT, Patricn, Lorp E.cuirs, 
; one of the Senators of the College of 
Justiec, was born in 1690. Ife was 
admitted advocate in 1711; appointed 
a Judge of the Court of Session in 
1742, and of the Court of Justiciary in 
1736, We died at the house of Inch, 
near Edinburgh, July 27, 1754, in the 
6ith year of his age. This able law- 
yer and upright judge eolleeted va- 
rious Decisions, whieh have reeently 
been printed in 2 vols. 4to, edited by 
W.. M. Morison, Esq., advoeate. 
GRANT, Sir Ronerz, Riaut Hon., 
Governor of Bombay, was the second 
son of Mr Charles Grant, one of the 
Directers of the East India Company, 
whose life has been already given, by 
Jaue, daughter of Thomas Fraser, 
Esq., a younger son of Fraser of Bal- 
uain, in the eouuty of Inverness, and 
was horn in 1785. With his elder 
brother Charles, the preseut Lord 
Glenelg, he was entered a member of 
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Magdalene College, in the University 
of Cambridge, of which they both be- 
vame Fellows. Ie obtained a Cra- 
yen Scholarship in 1799, and in 1801 
the brothers touk their degree of Ba- 
chelor of Arts together, when Charles 
Was third and Robert fourth Wrang- 
ler, Charles first and Robert second 
Medallist ; so equal were their studies 
and attainments, and so parallel their 
success. In addition, Charles obtain- 
ed, 1802, the seeond Bachelor‘s prize. 
Robert took his degree of M.A. in 
1806, having been preeeded in that 
step two years by his brother. He 
adopted the profession of the law, and | 
was ealled to the bar at Lineoln’s-inn, 
January 30, 1807. In 1813 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet, entitled “ The Ex- 
pedieney muintained of continuing tbe 
System by which the Trade and Go- 
verninent of India are now regulated,” 
8vo, and also, ““ A Sketeh of the Lis- 
tory of the East India Company, from 
its First Foundation to the Passing of 
the Regulation Aet of 1773,” 8vo. He 
was subsequently appointed to the 
offiee of King’s Sergeant in the Duehy 
Court of Laneaster, and was made one 
of the Commissioners of Bankrupts. 
In 1826 he was returned to Purlia- 
ment for the Inveruess Distriet of 
Burghs. In 1830 he was ecleeted for 
Norwich, and again in 1831. When his 
brother beeame President of the Board 
of Control, he was appointed oue of 
the Commissioners. In 1831 he was 
sworu a Privy Couneillor, and in 1832 
he was nominated Judge Advoeate- 
General. At tlic first eleetion forthe 
new borough of Finsbury in 1831, be 
was returned as one of its first mem- 
bers, and that bya very large majority. 
In June 1834 he sas appointed Go- 
vernor of Bombay, and eoutinued in 
the discharge of his high duties till 
July 9, 1838, when he expired at Da- 
poorie in his 53d year. He had, on 
the 15th June, left the Presideney in 
good health for the hills ; but having 
imprudently ridden out during a heavy | 
fall of rain, ho was attacked by fever ; 
from which, however, he in some de-) 
Sree recovered, but suffering a al 
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! lapse, his brain beeanie affected, and he 
sank under the effects of his malady. 
He married Margaret, daughter of the 
late Sir David Davidson of Cantray, 
county of Nairn, by whom he left an 
infant family. A volume of his Poems 
was published a short time after his 
deeease, edited by his brother, Lord 
Glenelg. = 

GRANT, Sir WILLIAM, THE Riour 
Hon., an eminent lawyer, descended 
from the Grants of Beldornie, one of 
the branches of the aneient clan of 
that name, was born in 1754 at Elchies, 
on the banks of the Spey, inthe coun- 

_ty of Moray. His father was origin- 
ally bred to agrieultural pursuits, but 
died Collector of Customs in the Isle 
of Man. The subject of this notiee 
received the elementary part of his 
edueation, with his younger brother, 
who beeame Colleetor at Martinico, at 
the grammar school of Elgin. After 
completing his studies at King’s Cul- 
lege, Old Aberdeen, he weut to Lon- 
don to follow the profession of the 
law. He was entered at Lincoln's. 
Tun; and, before being ealled to the 
bar, was, at the age of twenty-five, 
considered competent to fill the si- 
tuation of Attorney-General of Ca- 
nada; to which colony he aceordingly 
proeeeded, and soon obtained undis- 
puted pre-eminenee in the Canadian 
courts, Canada was at that time over- 
run by the revolutionary armies of 
Ainerica, and Mr Grant was present 
at the niemorable siege of Quebce, and 
the death of General Montgomery. 
He was himself engaged in aetive mi- 
hitary duty, aud commanded a body of 
volunteers. He remained in Canada 
for 2 considerable period, but the un- 
settled state of the colony, and the 

| hope of succecding better at the Eng- 
lish bar, induced him to resign his 
office of Attorney-General, and to re- 
turn to London. lie wascalied tothe 
bar by the Soeiety of Lincoln’s-Inn in 
1737, when he engaged in practice in 
the eourts of Common Law, and joined 
the home cireuit. Deing nearly un- 
known, however, in Englaud, he went 
the circuit for several years without 
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obtaining a single brief. Happening 
to be retained in some appeal cases 
from the Court of Session in Scotland 
to the House of Lords, Lord Chaneellor 
Thurlow was much struek with his 
powers of argument, aud having learnt 
his name, observed to a friend, “ Be 
not surprised if that youug man should 
one day occupy this seat.” In eonse- 
quence of an invitation from Lord 
Thurlow, he subsequently left the 
Common Law bar, and theneeforward 
practised solely iu the Court of Chan- 
cery. 

At the general election in 1790, Mr 
Grant was returned for Shaftesbury, 
and soon distinguished himself as a 
powerful coadjutor of Mr Pitt. He 
seldom spoke in the House, but when 
he did it was on questions with whieh 
he was fully acquainted. In 1791 he 
distinguished himself so much in a 
debate relative to the laws of Canada 
that he was highly eomplimented by 
Mr Fox, who declared that he was 
one of his most formidable anta. 
gonists. In1792 he made a mostable, 
acute, and argumentative speech in 
defence of the ministry on the sub- 
ject of the Russian armament. In 
1793 he was called within the bar, 
with a patent of preecdeuce; and in 
the same year was appointed a Welsh 
Judge, when a new writ was ordercd 
for Shaftesbury on the 20th June, 
and he was not re-eliosen. How- 
ever, oN a vyacaney oceurring for 
Windsor in the following January, he 
was elected for that borough. He was 
at that time Solieitor-General for the 
Queen, In 1796 he was eleeted mem- 
ber of Parliament for the county of 
Banff. In 1798 he was appointed 
Chicf-Justice of Chester; in 1799 he 
suceceded the late Lord Redesdale 
as Solicitor-Gencral, when he was 
Knighted ; and on May 20, 1801, on the 
promotion of Sir Pepper Arden to be 
Chief-Justiee of the Cominon Pleas, 
he was nominated Master of the Rolls. 
Ie continued member for Banffshire 
until the dissolution of Parliament in 
1812; and during a period of upwards 
of sixteen years, lic filled the judicial 

















minished ability and reputation. He 
retired about the cud of 1817, and in 
his lutter years lived chiefly at Barton 
House, Dawlish, the residence of his 
sister, the widow of Admiral Schanck. 
Sir Willian Grant died, unmarried, 
May 25, 1832. 

GRAY, Givrert, a learned Princi- 
pal of Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
was appointed to that dignity in 1598. 
He studied under Robert Rollack, the 
first Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh, whose worth and learning 
he has commemorated in a curious 
Latin oratiou, which he delivered in 
1611, in praise of the illustrious writers 
of Seotlaud, and which will be found 
prefixed to Mackenzie's Lives. He 

died in 1614. 

GRAY, Janes, the Rev., the friend of 
Burns, and himself a poet of no inean 
pretensions, was origiually Master of 
the High Sehovol of Dumnfries, and asso- 
ciated a good deal with Burns while re- 
siding in that town. Te was after- 
wards appointed tothe High School 
of Edinburgh, where he taught with 
much reputation for upwards oftwenty 
years; but being disappointed in ob- 
taining the Reetorship he quitted that 
situation, aud was made Reetor of the 
Academy at Belfast. He subsequently 
entered into Holy Orders, and went 
out to India as a chaplain in the Hon. 
East ludia Company’s Service. He 
was stationed at Bhoej iu Cuteh, near 
the mouths of the lidus; and the edu- 
cation of the young [tao of that pro- 
vince having beeu eutrusted to the 
British Governmeut, Mr Gray was se- 
leeted as well qualified for the office 
of imstructor to that Prince, being 
the first Christian who was ever hon- 
oured with such au appointment iu 
the East. He died there in Septem- 
ber 1830, decply regretted by all who 
knew him, having been much esteem- 
ed for the primitive simplicity of his 
heart and manners. He was the au- 
thor of “ Cuna of Cheyd," and the 
“Sabbath among the Mountains ;" 

| besides innumerable miscellaueous 
pieces. Te left in manuscript a poem, 
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entitled ‘‘ India,” and a translation of 


the Gospels into the Cutch dialect of 
the Hindostance. 

Mr Gray inarried Mary Phillips, eldest 
sister of Mrs Hogg, wife of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, and his family are now 
mostly settled in India, ‘“‘ Ife was,” 
says Ilogg, “a man of genius, but his 
genius was tbat of a meteor, it wanted 
steadying. A kinder and more dis- 
interested heart than his never beat in 
a human bosom.” llogg introduced 
him into the “ Queen’s Wake,’ as the 
fifteenth bard who sung the ballad of 
“ King Edward’s Dream.” He is thus 
described :— 

“ The next was bred on southem sbore, 
Beneath the mists of LammermMore, 
And long, by Nith and crystal Tweed, 

Had taught the Border youth to read, 

Tbe strains of Greece, the hard of Troy, 
Were all his theme and all bis joy. 
Well-toned his voice of wars to sing ; 
Hs hair was dark as raven’s wing; 
His eye an intellectual lance ; 
No beart could bear its searching glance: 
But every bard to him was dear; 
His heart was kind, his soul sincere. 

* * » 
Alike to him the south or north, 
So high he held the minstrel worth, 
So high his ardent mind was wrought, 
Once of himself he scareely thought. 
Dear to his heart the stiains sublime, 
The strain admired In ancient time; 
And of bis minstrel honours proud, 
He strung his harp too high, too loud.” 

GREGORY tne Great, King of 
Seotland, contemporary with Alfred, 
suceceded to King Ed, inthe year 883. 
Iie delivered his country from the 
Danes; added to his dominions the 
Counties of Cumberland and West- 
moreland; and performed mauy bril- 
liant exploits in Ireland. His princi- 
pal residence was at Dunodeer, about 
twenty-five miles north-west of Aber- 
deen, and tradition states that he 
erected that towu into a royal burgh, 
and bestowed upon its church various 
privileges and grants of property. He 
died in 894. 

GREGORY, Davin, of Kinnairdie, 
an elder brother ofthe inyeutor ofthe 
reflecting telescope, and who himself 
possessed a remarkable turn for ma- 
theimatical and mechanical knowledge, 
was bornin 1627 or 1628. He was the 
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son of the Rev, John Gregory, mini- 
ster of Drumoak, in Aherdeeushire, hy 
his wife, the daughter of Mr David 
Anderson of Finshaugh, commonly 
called, at Aberdeen, “ Davie Do a’ 
Thing,” from his multifarious attain. 


' ments, whose hrother, Alexander An- 
' derson, was, about the hegiuniug of 


the scyenteenth century, Professor of 
Mathematies in the University of 
Paris. He was educated by his father 
for trade, and served an apprentice- 
ship to a mercantile house in Holland. 
In 1655, having relinquished all com- 
mercial pursuits, he returned to Scot- 
land, and succeeded, on the death of 
ap elder brother, to the estate of Kin- 
nairdie, situated about forty miles 
north of Aberdeen, where he lived 
many years, and where thirty-two 
children were born to him by two 
wives. Three of his sons were pro- 
fessors of mathematics at the same 
time in three of the British universi- 
ties, namely, David at Oxford, James 
at Edinburgh, and Charles at St An- 
drews ; and one of his daughters was 


| mother of the celebrated Dr Thomas 


Reid of Glasgow. Decvoting himself, 
in his retirement, to the cultivation 
of science and the study of medicine, 
which he practised gratuitously among 
his neighbours, and being, moreover, 
the only one in that part of the coun- 
try who possessed a barometer, by 
which he obtained a knowledge of the 
weather, he incurred the suspicion of 
the ignorant and superstitious as a 
dealer in the black art, and narrowly 
escaped being formally tried by the 
pre-bytery of the bounde for witch- 
craft or coujuration. A deputation 
of that reverend body waited upon 
him to inquire into the ground of 
certain reports that were in circula- 
tion conccruing him; hut he was able 
to give them the most ample and sa- 
tisfuctory explanation, wherehy a pro- 
secution was averted. 

About the beginning of the cight- 
ecnth century le removed to Aber. 
decn with his family, and having in- 
vente/l an engine to make the shot of 
great guns morc destructive to the 
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enemy, he sent a model of it to his 
son, the Savilian Professor at Oxford, 
that he might obtain his and Sir 
Isaac Newton's opinion of it. The 
latter at once condemned this im- 
provement in artillery as calculated 
to increase the horrors of war, and 
recommended that it should be de- 
stroyed. As the machine was never 
afterwards found, it is supposed that 
the Professor followed Newton's ad- 
vice. On the breaking out of the Re- 
bellion in 1715 Mr Gregory went a 
second time to Holland, but returned 
when it was over to Aberdeen, where 
he died about 1720, aged ninety-three. 
He left behind hii a history of his 
own time and country, which was 
never published. 

GREGORY, Davin, son of the pre- 
ceding, and nephew of the celebratcd 
inventor of the reflecting telescope, 
and himself an eminent imathemati- 
cian, was born at Aberdecn, June 24, 
1661. He received the rudiments of 
his education at his native place, but 
afterwards removed to the University 
of Ediuburgh, where he took the de- 
gree of M.A. Having early devoted 
himself to the study of mathematics, 
he was in 1684 elected to the mathe- 
matical chair at Edinburgh; and the 
same year he published a quarto trea- 
tise, entitled “ Exercitatio Geometri- 
ca de Dimensione Figurarum.” Ou the 
publication of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
“Principia” in 1687, Mr Gregory 
adopted the Newtonian Philosophy, 
and was the first in any of the univer- 
sities to introduce it into his lectures. 

In 1691, being informed of Dr Id- 
mond Bernard’s intention to resign 
the ‘Savilian professorship at Oxford, 
Mr Gregory left Edinburgh, and, re- 
pairing to London, was admitted a 
Fellow of the Reyal Socicty, to whose 
Transactions he afterwards contribut- 
cd some valuable papers, the first, 
and one of the best, of which was his 
solution of the famous Florentine pro- 
hlein, sent as a challenge to the Iri- 
tish mathematicians, We next pro- 
ceeded to Oxford, wlicre, February 8, 
1692, he was incorporated M.A. of | 
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Baliol College, and on the 18th of the 
same month he reeeived the decree 
of M.D. Ife was elected Professor 


of Astronomy there in the room of 


Dr Bernard, having been preferred to 
the eelebrated Dr Halley, who soon 
after heeame Iris colleague, having 
succeeded Dr Wallis in the Sayilian 
ehair of Geometry. 

In 1695 he published at Oxford n 
valuable treatise on Optics, ehiefly as 
regards tlie construction of telescopes, 
entitled “Catoptriem et Dioptric:e 
Spheric Elementa,"’ 8vo. In 1697 
his demonstration of the properties of 
the Catenarian Curve appeared in the 
Philosophical Transaetions; and in 
1702 was published his most celebrated 


work, “ Astronomim Physiem et Geo- 


metrics Elementa,” folio, which was 


‘afterwards translated into English, 


with additions, “to which is added, 
Malley’s Synopsis of the Astronomy 
of Comets, revised and corrected by 
Eduiund Stone,” 2 vols. In 1703, in 
pursuance ofa design projected by Sir 
Henry Savile, namely, to print a nni- 
form series of the ancient mathema- 
tieians, he published an edition of the 


| books of Enelid, in Greek and Latin, 








folio; and afterwards, in eonjunetion 
with Dr Halley, he commenced the 
Conies of Appollonius, but was pre- 
vented from eoinpleting the work by 
an illness, whieh terminated in his 
death, Oetober 10, 1710, He had 
married, in 1695, Elizaheth, daughter 
of Mr Oliphant of Langtown, by whom 
he had four sons. 

GREGORY, Janes, adistinguished 
mathematician, and, exeepting New- 
ton, the greatest philosopher of his 
age, was born at Drumoak, in Aber- 
deenshire, in 1638. He was a younger 
brother of Mr David Gregory of Kin- 
nairdie, a notiee of whom has been 
already given. He was edueated in 
Marisehal College, Aberdeen, where 
he heeame well versed in elassieal 
learning. The works of Galileo, Des 
Cartes, and Kepler, were, however, his 
prineipal study, and he began early to 
make improvements 
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of whieh was his invention of the re- 
fleeting teleseope, whieh still bears 
his name. In’ 1663 he published at 
London a deseription of the eonstrne- 
tion of this instrument, in a quarto 
work, entitled “Qptiea proniota, seu 
abdita radiorum reflexorum ex vefrae- 
torum inysteria Geometrieze enuelea- 
ta." In 1664 he visited London for 
the purpose of perfeetine the meeha- 
nical eonstrnetion of the instrument, 
but not being able to obtain a speen- 
lum ground and polished, of a proper 
figure, he abandoned the design for a 
tine, and set out on a tour for Italy. 
Ile staid some time at Padua, the uni- 
versity of whieh was at that time fam- 
ed for mathematical science; and 
while ‘there he published, in 1667, a 
treatise on the Quadrature of the 
Cirele and Ilyperbola, whieh was re- 
printed at Veniee in 1668, with an 


xppendix on the transmutation of 


curves, 

On his return to England, Mr Gre- 
gory was eleeted a Meinber of the 
Royal Soeiety, whose Transactions he 
enriched with some valuable papers. 
Ilts treatise on the Quadrature of the 
Cirele involved him iu a disenssion 
with Mr Huygens, who attacked his 
method in a scientifie journal of that 
period, and Gregory replied in the 
Philosophical Transactions. Both 
eontroversialists, but particularly Gre- 
gory, eondueted the dispute with 
inueh unneeessary warinth and aspe- 
rity. In 1668 he published “ Exerei- 
tationes Geometriex," whieh, though 
only consisting of twenty-six pages, 
added considerably to his already high 
reputation, About the same time he 
was elected Professor of Matheniaties 
in the University of St Andrews; and 
in 1669 he warried Mary, the daughter 
of George Jamesone, the celebrated 
painter, styled by Walpole the Seotish 
Vaudyke. By this lady he had a son 
and two daughters. 

In 1672 Mr Gregory published a 
small satirieal traet, entitled ‘* The 
Great and New Avt of Weighing Va- 
nity, or a Diseovery of the Ignorance 
and Arroganee of the Great and New 
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Psendo-Philosophieal 
By M. Patrick Mathers, 
Arch-bedel to the University of St 


Artist in his 
Writings. 


Andrews. To which are annexed, 
Tentamina quedam Geormetriea de 
motu penduli projectorum,”’ Se. The 
object of the little piece, written un- 
der this assumed name, was to expose 
the ignoranee displayed in his hydro- 
statical writings by Mr George Sin- 
elair, formerly Professor of Natnral 
Philosopby in Glasgow. Some ob- 
jections made by Sir Isaae Newton to 
the eonstruetion of the teleseope in. 
vented by Gregory, gave rise, in 1672, 
to a controversy between these two 
_Ulustrions men, which was eondueted 
| for two years with praiseworthy eour- 
| tesy and good faith on both sides. In 
| 1674 Mr Gregory was invited to fill 
' the mathematieal ehair at Edinburgh, 
, and aeeordingly removed thither with 
j his family. In Oetober 1675, after 
being engaged one evening in pointing 
| out to some of his pupils the satellites 
| of Jupiter, he was suddenly struek 
| with total blindness, and died three 
days thereafter, in the 37th ycar of his 
age. 
GREGORY, James, M.D., an emi. 
nent physician and medieal professor, 
eldest son of Dr John Gregory, tho 
subjeet of the following artiele, by the 
Hon. Elizabeth Forbes, danghter of 
William, thirteenth Lord Forbes, was 
1 born at Aberdeen in 1753. He re- 
| ceived his edueation at Edinburgh, 
/ whitber his father had removed for 
j the inerease of his praetiee; and in 
| 1774 he took his degree as M.D., his 
| thesis being “De Morbis Coli Muta- 
| tione Medendis.” In 1776, when only 
| twenty-three years of age, he was ap- 
| pointed Professor of the Theory of 
, Physie in the University of Edin- 

hurgh. As a text-book fur his lee- 

tures, he published in 1789-2 his 
, ““Conspectus Medieina Theoretie,’’ 

in 2 vols., whieh soon beeame a stand- 

ard work. His only other medieal 
, publieation was “ Cullen's First Lines 
! of the Practieo of Physie," in 2 vols. 
| 8vo, which also went through several 

editions. In 1790, on the death of Dr 
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Culleu, Dr Gregory was appointed to 
the ehair of the Praetice of Physie in 
Edinburgh, the duties of whieh he 
diseharged for thirty-one years with 
a lustre equal, if not superior, to that 
eonferred on the university by his 
distinguished predeeessor. Having 
early direeted his attention to the 
study of metaphysies, he published in 
1792 his “ Philosophical aud Literary 
Essays,” and in the same year appear- 
ed “Seleet parts of the Jutroduection 
to that work, methodieally arranged 
and illustrated, with Remarks, by an 
Annotator.” Among his other writ- 
ings were some pamphlets on loeal 
and temporary subjects, tho most re- 
markable of whieh was a ‘‘Momorial 
presented in 1800 to the Managers of 
the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, 
eomplaining of the younger members 
of the College of Surgeons being al- 
lowed to perform operations there.” 
He also contributed to the Transae- 
tions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, in 1790, a philological paper 
“On the Theory of the Moods of 
Verbs.” His great eminenee in his 
profession, aud his high literary and 
seientifie reputation, eaused him to 
be eleeted a Fellow of the Royal So- 
eiety, and a Member of the Freneh 
Institute. Asa physieian he enjoyed 
an extensive and luerative praetiee in 
Edinburgh. He died April 2, 1821, 
leaving a large family. One of his 
sous, Dr William Gregory, was eleeted 


in 1839 Professor of Medicine and | 


Chemistry in King’s College, Old 
Aberdeen. 
GREGORY, Jouy, M.D., an emi- 


uent medieal and moral writer, aud | 
one of the most distinguislied mem- 


bers of his illustrious family, which 
had fnrnished sueh a number of gifted 
professors to the British universities, 
was born at Aberdeen, Juve 3, 1724. 
He was the youngest of three children 
of James Gregory, Professor of Mc- 
dieine in King’s College, Old Aber- 
deen, and the grandson of the eele- 
brated inventor of the refleeting tele- 
seope. He reecived his neademieal 
edueation at King’s College, and in 
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1742 he removed with his mother to 
Edinburgh, where he studied medi- 
cine for three years under Professors 
Monro, Sinclair, and Rutherford. In 
1745 he went to the University of Ley- 
den, and during his residence there 
he reecived from King’s College, Old 
Aberdeen, the degree of M.D. In 
1747 he returned home, and was elect- 
ed Professor of Philosophy in that 
university, where he lectured on the 
mathematics, and moral and natural 
philosophy ; and in 1749 resigned his 
chair from a desire to devote himselt 
to the practice of medicine. Jn 1752 
he married the daughter of Lord For- 
bes. In 1754 he repaired to London 
to practise, where he heeame acquaint- 
ed with Lord Lyttleton, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, and other eminent 


the Royal Society. In 1755, on the 
death of his brother, Dr James Gre. 
gory, he was elected his successor in 
the chair of medicine at Old Aber- 
deen, when he returned to his native 
city, aud entered on the duties of’ his 
professorship in 1756, Tis first pub- 
lication, entitled “ A Comparative 
View of the State and Faculties of 
Mau with those of the Animal World,” 
appeared in 1764, under the patronage 
of his frieud, Lord Lyttleton, a work 
which he had at first composed as 
essays for “ The Wise Club,” asociety 
projected by Drs Reid and Gregory, 
and consistiug of the professors of 
both Marischal and Kiug’s College, 
and other literary and scieutific gen- 
tlemen of Aherdeeu, who met weekly 
ina tavern in that city, for the pur- 
pose of heariug essays on literary and 
philosophical subjects read by its 
members. 

Abont the begiuning of 1765 Dr 
Gregory removed to Edinburgh, with 
& view to the increase of his practice ; 
and tio years afterwards he was ap- 
pointed Professor of the Practice of 
Physic in the University there, in the 
room of Dr Rutherford, who resigned 
in his favour. In 1763, upon the 
death of Dr Whytt, he was nominated 
first Physician to his Majesty fur Scot- 
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land. Tn consequence of an arrange- 
Inent with his colleague, Dr Cullen, 
they lectured for many years alter- 
nately on the theory and practice of 
medieine, to the great benefit of the 
young men attending their classes. 

One of Dr Gregory’s students having 
taken notes of his preliminary lectures 

on the practice of physic, an exteuded 

copy of which he offered to a buok- 
seller for publicatiou, le was induced 
to bring out a correct edition of these 

lectures himself, which he did in 1770, 

undev the title of “ Observations on 

the Duties aud Office of a Physician, 

and on the Method of prosecutiug In- 
quiries iu Philosoply,” the profits of 
which he generously gave to a poor 

and deserving student. The same 

year he published his “Elements of 
the Practice of Physic,” iutended as a 

syllabus to his lectures, but from | 
want of leisure was never completed. 
Dr Gregory, who had from the age 
of eighteen been subject to repeated 
attacks of hereditary pout, died sud- 
denly in his bed on the night of Feb- 
ruary 9,1773. He left in manuscript 
an invaluable little treatise, entitled 
“A father’s Legacy to his Daugh- 
ters,’ written after the death of his 
wife, who died in 176!, and designed 
for the private instruction of his own 
family. It was published soon after 
his death by his eldest son, James, 
who succeeded Dr Cullen as Profes- 
sor of the Practice of Physic in the 
University of Edinburgh. Besides 
Dr James Gregory, he had another 
son and two daughters, namely, the 
Rev. William Gregory, rector of St 
Mary's, Bentham ; Dorothea, the wife 
of the Rev. W. Allison of Baliol Col- 
lege, Oxford; and Murgaret, wife of 
Johu Forhes, Esq. of Blackford, Aher- 
deenshire. 

GRE]IG, Sir Samoet, a distinguish- 
ed admiral in the Russian service, 
was born iu the village of Inverkeith- 
ing, Fifeshire, November 30, 1735. He 
entercd the royal navy while yet 
young, and soon rose to the rank of 
lieuteuant, Having been selected as 
one of the British naval officers who, 
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| at the request of the Court of St 
Petershurg, were sent out to improve 
the Russian fleet, his skill in uaval 
affairs, and diligence in the discharge 
of his duties, soon attracted the notice 
of the Government, and he was speed- 
ily promoted tothe rank of captain. 
| In the war which afterwards broke 
out between Russia and Turkey, Cap- 
tain Greig had an opportunity of dis- 
playiug his zeal and intrepidity to 
such advantage as led to his almost 
immediate advancement. He was 
Sent, under the command of Couut 
' Orlow, with a fleet to the Mediter- 
| ranean, where they met the Turkish 
| fleet, and though the latter was much 
superior in force to their opponents, 
the Russians did not hesitate in giving 
them hatile, when, after a severe en- 
sagement, the Turks were compelled 
to take refnge during the night close 
into the Island of Scio, where they 
were protected hy the batteries on 
land. The Russian admiral having 
| resolved to destroy the enemy’s fleet 
|by means of his fireships, Captain 
| Greig was appointed to the command 
of this dangerousenterprise, for which 
: purpose he was promoted to the rank 
{of Commodore. Accordingly, at one 
o'clock in the morning he bore down 
upon the euemy, and sueceeded in 
totally destroying the Turkish fleet, 
setting the match to the fireships with 
his own hands, being assisted in this 
| hazardons exploi’ by Lieutenant Drys- 
dale, anuther British officer, who, on 
this occasion, acted under him. As 
soon as the match was fired, Greig 
and Drysdale leaped overboard, and, 
though exposed toa tremendous fire 
| from the Turks, succeeded in reach- 
‘ing nnhurt their own boats. Follow- 
| ing up this snecesz, the Rusgian flect 
immediately attacked the town and 
batteries on shore, which, hefore nine 
‘o'clock in the morning, they utterly 
demolished. For this important ser. 
vice Conimodore Greig was, by Count 
Orlow, at once nominated Admiral, 
and the appoitment was confirmed 
by an express from the Minpress, On 
' peace bemg concluded, Admiral Greig 
oat 
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devoted ltimself to the impro.ement 
of the Russian fleet, in all its depart- 
ments, and to the reinodelling of its 
code of discipline; and for these and 
other valuable services he was re- 
warded by heing appointed Admiral 
of all the Russias, and Goveruor of 
Croustadt. The Empress also con- 
ferred upon him the different orders 
of the empire, namely, St Andrew, St | 
Alexander Newskic, St George, St | 
Viodomir, and St Anne. He next 
served with distinction against the 
Swedes, whose fleet he blocked up in 
port; but while cmployedin this duty 
in the Baltic, he was attacked hy a 
violent fever, and having been carried 
to Revel, died Octoher 26, 1788, on 
board his own ship, the Rotislaw, 
after a few days illness, in the 53u 
year of his age. His funeral, hy order | 
of the Empress, was conducted with 
the utmost pomp and magnificence. 
GREY, ALExanpeER, founder of an 
hospital for the sick poor at Elgin, 
youngest child of Deacon Alexander 
Grey, a wheelwright and watchnoiaker 
in that town, by his wile, Janet 
Sutherland, sister of Dr Sutherland,a 
physician who at one time practised 
at Bath, was born in 1751. After re. 
ceiving a liheral edueation, he became 
the apprentice of Dr Thomas Stephen, 
a physician in his native town, and 
completed his medical studies at the 
College of Edinburgh. Soon after 
he was appointed assistant-surgeon on 
the Bengal establishment, in the ser- 
vice of the Hon. the East India Com- 
pany. In advanced life lie married a 
lady much younger than hiniself, from 
whom he separated some time before 
his death, which occurred in 1808. 
No had no cliildreu, and having, by 
eeonomieal hahits, aceunmlated 2 con- 
siderable fortune, lie left the bulk of 
it for the endowiment of an hospital 
for the sick poor of the town and 
county of Elgin, Ilo also bequeathed | 
a handsome annuity to his sister, the 
only surviving meniber of his family, 
with other legacies, and the ammual 
interest of L.2000 to “the reputed old 
maids in the town of Elgin, daughters 



































































of respectable but decayed families.” 
Tho interest of L.7000 was settled 
during life upon his widow, at whose 
death L.4000 of the prineipal is to be 
appropriated to the building of a new 
ehureh at Elgin, and, until sueh 
ehureh is required, the interest of 
that sum is to be applied to the use of 
the hospital. 

GRIME, Kine or Scots, sneceeded 
to the throne, on the death of Con- 
stantine IV., in 993. lle was defeated 
and slain by his suceessor, Malcolm 


| IL, after a reign of eight years. 





| 


GUILD, WittiaM, an eminent di- 
vine of the seventeenth century, the 
son of a wealthy armourer and ham- 
merman of Aberdeen, was born there 
in 1586. He received his education 
nt Marischal College, then recently 
fonuded, and, before he was Heensed 
to the ministry, he pnblished at Lon- 
don, in 1603, a treatise, entitled “ The 
New Sacrifieo of Christiau Incense,” 
dedicated to Prinee Henry, Charles 
Duke of York, afterwards Charles I., 


_and their sister, the Prineess Eliza- 


beth. In the same year he brought 
out another work, entitled ‘* The Only 
Way to Salvation, or the Life and 
Soul of True feligion.” He wassoon 
after appointed minister of the parish 
of King Edward, in the Presbytery of 
Turviff. In 1610 he married Cathe- 
rine Rowan, or Rolland, daughter of 
the Laird of Disblair, by whom he had 
no children. In 1617, when James I. 
revisited Scotland, he brought with 
him Dr Lancelot Andrews, Bishop of 
Ely, with a view to the establishment 
of Episeopacy, and among the clergy- 
men whom that prelate consulted was 
Mr Guild, to whom he paid great at- 
teution. In the following year, when 
Andrews was promoted to the See of 
Winchester, Mr Guild dedicated to 
him his “Moses Unveiled,” a treatise 
explanatory of those figures in the Old 
Testament which allude to the Mes- 
siah. A few years thereafter he pub- 


lished a similar work, entitled “ The 
| Harmony of all the Prophets,” «whieh 
was dedieated to the learned Dr 
Young, Dean of Winchester, a coat 
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tryman of his own, through whose 
influence le was appointed one of the 
Royal Chaplains. <Abont the same 
time, the degree of doctor of divinity 
was conferred upun him. While re- 
siding at King Edward he wroto va- 
rious theological and controversial 
works, particularly “Tenis Fatuus," 
a treatise against purgatory; “ Aunex 
tothe Treatise of Purgatory,” dedi- 
eated to the Iarl and Countess of 
Lauderdale ; “Popish Glorying in An- 
tiquity turned to their Shame,” in- 
scribed to Sir Alexander Gordon of 
Cluny; and “ Compend ofthe Contro- 
versies of Religion,” dedicated to the, 
Countess of Kinzie. 

In 1631 Dr Guild was appointed by 
the magistrates of Aberdeen one of 
the ministers of that city ; and, having 
become patron of the incorporated 
trades, he purchased the ancient Con- 
vent of the Trinity Priars, and libe. | 
rally endowed it as an hospital for the 
reception of deeayed workmen, the 
deed of the foundation of which was 
ratified by royal charter iu 1633. He 
also coutributed in other respeets to 
the improvemeut of his native town. 
In July 1638, Dr Guild, with soine 
others, subseribed the Covenant, un- 
der certain Hmitations, implying a 
loyal adhereuee to the King, but no 
condemnation of episcopal govern- 
ment, In the same year he was chosen 
one of the Commissioners from the 
Presbytery of Aberdeen tothe famous 
General Assembly which met at Glas- 
gow, and formally abolished Episco- 
pacy in Seotland. To that system of 
church government he and his breth- 
ren in Aberdeen were more attached 
than to the Presbyterian ; and in the 
folowing Mareh, when the clergy aud 
professors, rather than consent to an 
unconditional subseription of the Co- 
yenant, abandoned their charges, and 
clandestinely left the eity, Dr Guild 
took refuge in Holland, but soon re- 
turned. Henow endcavouredtorecom- 
mend moderation to the two opposing 
parties, by publishing “A Friendly aud 
Faithful Advice to the Nobility, Gen- 
try, and Others,” which was treated 








with the ucglect it deserved, Dr 
Guild’s character and position, even 
with his owu party, heing at no time 
$0 influential as to warrant his intcr- 
fereuce as a mediator in the inomen- 
tous struggle then going on in the 
country. In Aurnst 1640, on the de- 
privation of Dr William Lest, Prin- 
' cipal of Kiug’s College, Old Aber- 
deen, for refusing to suhscribe the 
Covenant, Dr Guild was chosen in his 
room, and to obtain such an office he 
made no scruple to sign the Covenant, 
without any qualification, limitation, 
or reservation whatever. On June 27, 
1641, he preached his last sermon as 
| one of the ministcrs of Aberdeen, in 
| which situation he was succeeded by 
| the famous Andrew Caut. Abont this 
| time he received from the King a free 
gift of his house and garden, formerly 
the residence of the Bishop, the whole 
proceeds of which he hestowed in 
works of cuarity. 

Dr Guild held the office of Prin- 
cipal of King’s College till 1651, when 
he was deposed by a military visiting 
Commission under General Monk, and 
Mr John Row, one of the ministers of 
Aberdeen, was appointed his succcs- 
‘sor, After this le lived in retire- 
| ment in Aberdeen, and chiefly em- 

ployed his time in writing theological 
treatises, among which may he men- 
; tioned “The Sealed Book Opeued,” 
beiug an explanation of the Apoca- 
_ lypse; “The Novclty of Popery Dis- 
covered,’ published at Abcrdeen in 
16553; and his “ Exposition upon the 
Caaticles,” London, 1658. He wrote 
besides “An Answer to a Popish 
Pamphlet called ‘The Touchstonc of 
the Reformed Gospel,’ made specially 
out of themsclycs,”" which was dedi- 
eatcd to Sir Thomas Mudie, the pro- 
yost, and the other magistrates of 
Dundee, as he had previously done his 
“Exposition” to the provost, magi- 
strates, and town council of Edin- 
burgh. In his latter years he also 
employed himself in improving the 
Trades Hospital, and in other works 
of benevolence. He bestowed npon 
_ the incorporations a house situated on 
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the south side of Castle Street, Aher- 
decn, the yearly rent of which he 
direeted to be applied to the mainten- 
ance of three poor hoys, sons of mem- 
bers, as bursars at Marischal College. 
By his last will, dated in 1657, he be- 
queathed seyen thousand merks to be 
secured on land, and the yearly profit 
to be applicd to the maintenance of 
poor orphans. To his former parish 
of King Edward he also left a be- 
quest. is library he bequeathed to 
the University of St Andrews, with 
the exception of one manuscript, be- 
lieved to he the original of the letter 
of the States of Bohemia and Moravia 
to the Council of Constance iu 1415, 
relative to Jobn Huss and Jerome of 
Prague, which hc left to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, where it still re- 
mains, 

Dr Guild died in August 1657, in| 
the 71st year of his age, His widow! 
transmitted a manuscript work which 
he left to Dr John Owen, who pub- 
lished it at Oxford, in 1659, under the 
title of “ The Throne of David, or 
an Exposition of the Second Book: of 
Samucl.” At her death, Mrs Guild 
left an endowment for the mainten. 
ance of six students of philosophy, 
four scholars at the public school, 
two students of divinity, six poor 
widows, and 2s many poor men’s child- 
ren. She likewise erected a monu- 
ment to her husband’s memory, which 
may still be seen on the west wall of 
the church of St Nicholas, Aherdecn., 

GUTIIRIE, Henry, author of “ Me- | 
moirs of Scotish Affairs, Civil and 
Ecclesiastical,” was born at Coupar- | 
Angus, of which parish his father, 
Mr Johu Guthrie, a cadct of the an- 
cient family of that name, was iniui- 
ster. Ile early gave proofs of his ca- 
pacity, by tho rapid progress which 
he made in his classical learniug ; aul, 
after taking his degrees in arts at the 
University of St Andrews, he becume 
a student of divinity iu the New Cyl- 
lege there. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed chaplain in the family of the 
Karl of Mar, in which he remained 
some ycars, and, through the arl's | 
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recommendation, he obtained a pre- 
seutation to the ehurch of Stirling, to 
which he was episcopally ordained. 
His biographer, Mr George Craw- 
ford, says that he was diligent in his 
pastoral duties, and well afieeted to 
the government, both in ehurch and 
state, but that he disapproved of the 
measnres adopted by the King in 1637, 
for iutroducing the Liturgy into Seot- 


laud, whieh he tliought a violation of 


the liberties of the ehurch. Iu 1638, 
after Episeopaey had been abolished 
by the memorable Glasgow Assem- 


biy, Mr Guthrie, with the majority of 


the clergy, subseribed the Covenant. 
Though he has reeeived from his bio- 
graphers great eredit for the modera- 
tion of his views, his eouduct was so 
far from being eoueiliatory, that he 
was looked upon with some suspicion 
by the more zealous of his brethren. 
He rendered lrimself eonspicuous by 
his opposition to some of their fa- 
vonrite measures, by his harsh pro- 
ecedings against the Brownists, or 
Congregatioualists, and also by get- 


tig an aet passed, in the Assembly of 


1640, against private meetings for re- 
ligious exercise. On Sunday, Octo- 


ber 3, 1641, he had the honour of 


preaching before the King in the Ab- 
bey Chureh of Holyrood. In the 
aAsseinbly of 1643, when a letter was 
presented from the English divines 
assembled at Westininster, with the 
declaration of the English Parliament, 
proposing to extirpute Lpiseopaey 
“root and branch,” he made a speech, 
which is given in his Memoirs, urgiug 
that “this ehurech, whieh holdeth 
Presbyteriiun government to be juris 
divini,” could not eutertain the pro- 
posal, and reeoniwending the Assem- 
bly “to deal with the English Com- 
missioners present, to desire the Par- 
Hameut and divines assembled at 
Westminster to explain theuselves, 
and be as express eoueerning that 
whieh they resolved to introduce as 
they had been in that which was to 
be removed." His proposition, how- 
ever, did not even meet with a se- 
' conder. 
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In 1648, when the Scots Parliament 
deelared for the engagement, and or- 
dered a levy of 30,000 foot aud 6000 
horse, to obtain the liberation of the 
King from his imprisonieut in the 
Isle of Wight, Mr Guthrie and some 
others preached in favour of the de- 
sign, though it lad been eondemned 
by the Geueral Asseinbly, as it eon- 
tained no provision for the muiuten- 
ance of the national religion. No 
notice of their eonduct was taken at 
the time, but after the defeat of the 
Scots army under the Duke of Wamil- 
ton, the Assembly proceeded to de- 
pose those of the elergy who had becn 
guilty of “ malignaney;" and among 
the rest Mr Guthrie and his eolleague, 
Mr John Allan, were, on November 
14, 1648, dismissed from thcir eharges. 
He lived iu retirement at Kilspindie 
in Perthshire, till after the Restora- 
tion; and when Episcopacy was re- 
vived by act of Parliament, in 1661, 
he was restored by law to his former 
charge at Stirling, whieh, indeed, had 
become vacant by tue martyrdom of 
Mr James Guthrie for his zealous at- 
tachment to the eanse of the Cove- 
nant. The Rev. Mr M‘Gregor Stir- 
ling, in his edition of Nimmo's History 
of Stirlingshire, says that he was in- 
vited by tbe magistrates to resume 
his pastoral funetions at Stirling, but 
deelined ou aecount of bad health. 
Although he had formerly signed tbe 
Covenant, Mr Guthrie, it appears, like 
some others of the temporizing eler- 
gymen of those days, did not hesitate 
to take the Oath of Supremacy, where- 
by the Covenaut, both National, as 
explained by the Glasgow Assembly 
of 1638, and the League with England, 
in 1643, was deelared of uo obligation, 
foree, or effect for the future. 

Being well known to the Earl of 
Lauderdale, who had then the sole 
Management of affairs in Scotland, 
and who, like himself, had onee been 
a Covenanter, his Lordship reeom- 
mended him, in 1664, to the bishoprie 
of Dunkeld, then void by the death of 
Bishop Halliburton, who had only 
held the See fur two years. Ie was 
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soon after couseerated with the usnal 
ecremonies, and his appointment was 
ratified hy letters patent under the 
Great Seal, January 3], 1665. He held 
the See till his death, which took 
place in 1676 His only work is “ Me- 
mvoirs of Seotish Affairs, Civil and 
Eeclesiasticzl, from the year 1637 to 
the Death of King Charles I.,” which, 
though professing to be an “ Impar- 
tial Relation,” is not always entitled 
to that character. It is valuable, how- 
ever, 25 a Supplement to Archbishop 
Spottiswood’s History. 

GUTHRIE, Jasres, a faithful and 
zealous minister of the Church of 
Seotland, and one of the first who fell 
a sacrifice for religion aftcr the Re- 
storation, was the son of the Laird of 
Guthrie, and belonged to an honour- 
able and ancient family. He was edu- 
eated at St Andrews, and haying gone 
through the regular course of classi- 
eal learning, ‘he commenced teaching 
philosophy in that university, and was 
highly respected both for his calm- 
hess of temper and able seholarship. 
He had been brought up an Episcopa- 
lian, and in his early youth held high- 
ly prelatical views, but after he went 
to St Andrews, by conversing with 
Mr Samuel Rutherford and others, 
and especially by his joiniug the weekly 
Meetings for prayer and conference, he 
was led to adopt Presbyterian prin- 
eiples, to which he ever after faith- 
Tully adhered, and sealed his attaeh- 
ment to them with his blood. Havy- 
ing passed his trials, he was, in 1638, 
ordained minister of Lauder, where 
he remained for several years, In 1646 
he was one of the ministers selected 
by the Committee of Estates to attend 
the King at Neweastle. In 1649 Mr 
Guthrie was translated to Stirling, 

where he eontinned until unjustly put 
to death by a profligateand tyranuical 
| §evernment. Throughout lris mini 
sterial career he displayed great zeal 
land boldness in di€ence of the Cove- 
nant. He openly preached against 
the resolutions in farour of Charles 
!11,, concluded on by the niere moderate 
clergy at Perth, December 14, 1650, 
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! and became the leader of the opposing 


party called Protesters. For their 
couduet in this respect, he and his col- 
league, Mr Bennet, were, hy a lettcr 
from the Chancellor, cited to appear 
before the King and the Committee of 
Estates at Perth in the subsequent 
February, and on the 22d of that 
mouth they eame before the Estates, 
and delivered in a protestation to the 
effeet, that while they freely acknow- 
ledged his Majesty’s jurisdiction in all 
civil matters, they declined his au- 
thority in questions purely eeclesias- 
tieal ; and on the 28th, they presented 
another protestation, much the same 
as the former, though expressed in 
Stronger terms. Both these docu- 
ments will be found in Wodrow’s 
Chureh History. After this the King 
and Committee thought proper to dis- 
miss them, and proceed uo farther in 
the business; but Mr Gutbrie’s de. 
cliuing the King’s authority in matters 
spiritual at this time was made the 
prineipal article in his indictment a 
few years thereafter. 

In 1650, in consequenee of the hos- 
tility which the Earl of Middleton had 
always shown to the Covenant, and 
his connection with an unsuccessful 
attempt made in that year to disturb 
the peace of the kingdom by an in- 
tended rising in the north in favour of 
the King, Mr Guthrie proposed to the 
Commission of the General Assembly 
that that nobleman should be excom- 
munieated. This being agreed to, 
Mr Guthrie himself was appointed to 
pronounce the sentence of excommu- 
nication, at Stirling, on the ensuing 
Sabbath; whieh he did accordingly, 
taking no notice of a letter he received 
on the morning of that day to delay 
the sentenee. Although the Com- 
inission of tle Assembly, at their next 
meeting on January 2, 1651, released 
Middleton from the eensure of the 
ehureh, he continued ever after to 
entertaiua rooted enmity to Mr Guth- 
ric, and was the prineipal eause of 
lis being subsequently condemned to 
death. 

Soon after the Restoration, Mr 
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Guthrie andsome of his brethren who 
had assembled at Edinburgh, with 
the objeet of drawing up a supplica- 
tion to his Mujesty, were apprehended 
and imprisoned in the Castle. From 
thence he was remoyed to Dundee, 
where he remained till before his 
trial, which took place at Edinburgh, 
February 20, 1661, when he was ar- 
raigued for writing a paper called the 
Western Remonstrance, a pamphict, 
styled “The Causes of the Lord’s 
Wrath,” and the Humble Petition, 
dated August 23, 1660; also for dis- 
owning the King’s authority in ecele- 
siastieal matters, and for soine trea 
sonable expressious he was alleged to 
have uttered in 1650 or 1651. He 
was allowed some time to prepare his 
defeuee,‘and on April 1] he was found 
guilty of high treason, and eondemned 
to death; his head to be fixed on the 
Nethierbow, liis estate to be confiseated, 
and his arms torn. During the in- 
terval between his sentence and exe- 
eution, he is deseribed as having cn- 
joyed perfeet composure and serenity 
ofmiud, On the last night that re- 
mained to him in this world he had 
some friends to supper, when he call- 
ed for some eheese, which he had 
not used for soine years, having been 
forbidden it by his physieians on ac- 
eount of the gravel, to which he was 
subjecet; and jocularly said he was 
now beyoud the hazard of that com- 
plaint. On the seaffold he eondueted 
himself with the utmost fortitude and 
magnauimity, and addressed the peo- 
ple, assembled on the oeeasion, for a 
full hour, “with the eomposure of one 
delivering a sermon,” deelaring that 
he would not exchange that seaffold 
for the palace or mitre of the greatest 
prelate in Britain. He gave a eopy 
of his last speech and testimony toa 
friend to be delivered to his son, then 
a ehild, when he came of age. His 
execution took place on June 1, 1661; 
and his head remained fixed on the 
Netherbow Port till 1688, when Mr 
Alexauder Hamilton, then a student 
of divinity at the University of Edin- 
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it down and buried it, after it had 
stood a public spectaele for twenty- 
scven years. Mr Hamilton was after- 
wards mninister of Stirliug for twelve 
years. Besides the papers already 
mentioned, for which he suffered, Mr 
Guthrie wrote several others, parti- 
cularly one against Oliver Cromwell, 
in eonsequence of whieh he was sub- 
jected to some hardships during the 
Proteetorate. Inu 1660 he published 
“ Some Considerations coneerning the 
Dangers whieh threaten Religion and 
the Work of Reformation in Seot- 
land;” whieh was reprinted in 1738, 
with his Last Sermon preaehed at 
Stirling. A Treatise on Ruling El- 
ders and Deaeons, written about the 
tine he entered upon the ministry, is 
prefixed to one of the editions of his 
eousin, Mr William Guthrie's “ Chris- 
tian’s Great Interest.” 

GUTHRIE, Wittram, a distin- 
guished divine, and anthor of the 
standard treatise entitled “ The Chris- 
tian’s Great Interest,” was born at Pit- 
forthy, Forfarshire, in 1620. His 
father, a eadet of the aneient family 
of Guthrie, was proprietor of the 
lands of Pitforthy, and his mother was 
a daughter of the house of Easter- 
Ogle. He was the eldest of eight 
ehildren. His brother Robert was li- 
eensed for the ministry, but died 
early. Alexander, another of his 
brothers, became minister of Strieka- 
throw, in the Presbytery of Breehin, 
about 1645, and died in 1661. Johu, 
his youngest brother, obtained the 
parish of Tarbolton, in Ayrshire, from 
whieh he was cjeeted at the Restora- 
tion, and died in 1669, 

William, the subjeet of the present 
notiec, distinguished himself at sehool 
by his rapid aequiremeut of the Latin 
and Greek languages. He studied at 
the University of St Andrews, under 
the guardianship and direction of his 
eousin, the eelebrated James Guthrie, 
then Professor of Philosophy iu the 
New College there, and one of the ear- 
liest vietims of the persecuting and 
tyrannieal government of Charles LI. 
Having taken the degree of M..A., he 
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applied himself to the study of theo- 
logy, under the famous Samuel Ru- 
therford, at that period Professor of 
Divinity at St Andrews. In order 
more effectually to dedicate himself 
to the service of God in preaching the 
gospel, he made over his estate of Pit- 
forthy to one of his brothers, who had 
not entered upon the ministry, and 
was licensed hy the Presbytery of St 
Andrewsin August 1642, being at that 
time in the 22d year of his age. He 
was soon after appointed tutor to 
Lord Mauchline, eldest son ofthe Earl 
of Loudon, then Chancellor of Scot- 
land. About a year after he had en- 
tered this nobleman’s family, he hap- 
pened to preach in the parish church 
of Galston, on a preparation day pre- 
vious to the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, when some inhabitants of the 
recently erected parish of Fenwick, 
then without a pastor, chanced to 
| be present, and they were so much 
. pleased with his sermon that thcy re- 
commended him warmlytothcir neigh- 
bours as one well qualitied to be their 
minister. Though opposed in their 
choice by Lord Boyd, the patron of 
the parish, they were supported by 
the heritors; and a call haying been 
moderated to him, he was ordained 
by the Presbytery to the pastoral 
| charge of Fenwick on November 1b 
; 1614. Hespeedily acquired great po- 
pularity as a preacher, and persons 
from various places at a distance were 
in the habit of coming almost regu- 
larly to hear him, so that ‘the soon had 
a crowded congregation. As Fen- 
wick had formed part of the exten- 
sive and overgrown parish of Kilmar- 
nock, most of his parishioners had 
hitherto heen destitute of the com- 
mon means of moral and religious in- 
struction, and in consequence werc 
sunk into a state of extreme ignorance 
and neglect of the ordinances of the 
gospel. But in the course of a few 
yearshis labours wroughtaremarkable 
improvement in their character and 
condition, Ue did nut limit his mini- 
sterial duties tothe pulpit, but madeit 
4 practice regularly to visit his people 
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ground that he could not pray. 


in their houses. He rendered even 
his amusements and recreations sub- 
servient to the great object he had in 
view. As his health required much 
Tural exercise, he was greatly attach- 
ed to fishing and fowling, and in his 
dress asa sportsman he had often more 
influence in persuading the persons 
whom he met in the fields, or at the 
river's side, toattend church, and em- 
brace a religious life, than he would 
have had in his proper character as a 
minister. While angling for trout he 
did not forget his duty as a “ fisher 
of men.” It is related of him, 
that in his sporting hahiliments he 
once called upon a person whom he 
was anxious should perform family 
worship, but who declined it on the 
On 
which Mr Guthrie prayed himself, to 
the family's great surprise. On going 
away he engaged them to come to the 
church next Sabbath, when, to their 
consternation, they discovered that it 
was the minister himself who had 
been their visitor. There was another 
person in his parish who had acus- 
tom of going a fowling on the Sabbath 
day, and neglecting the church. On 
Mr Guthrie asking him what he could 
make by that day’s exercise, he re- 
plied that he would make half-a-crown. 
Mr Guthrie told him that if he would 
go to church on Sabbath he would 
give him as much; and by that means 
got his promise. After sermon, Mr 
Guthrie said to him, that if he would 
come back next Sabbath day he would 
give him the same, which he did; 
from that time he became a regular 
attendant at the church, and was af- 
terwards a member of his session. 

In August 1645, Mr Guthrie mar- 
ricd Agnes, daugliter of David Camp- 
bell, Esq. of Skeldon, in Ayrshire, a 
remote branch of the Loudon family. 
Shortly after he was chosen hy the 
General Assembly to attend the army 
as chaplain. On the defeat of the 
Scotish army at Dunbar he retired 
with the troops to Stirling, from 
thence le went to Edinburgh,, and 
soon after returned tohis parish. In 
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consequence of his great taleuts and 
success in preaching he received calls 
from Linlithgow, Stirling, Glasgow, 
and Ediuburgh ; but he preferred his 
country charge to them all. When 
tbe church unfortunately divided into 
the two parties of Resolutioners and 
Protestors, Mr Guthrie joined the lat- 
ter; and in the Synod held at Glasgow 
in April 1661, when the days of perse- 
cution had begun, he preseuted the 
draught of an address tothe Partia- 
meut, for the hetter seeuring the pri- 
vileges of the Church, and tle purity 
of religiouiu Scotland. The Synod 
approved of it, but the divisions 
ainong the clergy, and the great dis- 
tractious of the times, caused it to be 
ahandoned. 

Before the Restoration Mr Guthrie 
had bad au opportunity of doing a 
kind service to the Earl of Glencairn, 
when that nobleman was in prison on 
account of his attachment to tlie royal 
cause, which his Lordship had not 
forgotten, and by his good offices Mr 
Guthrie escaped much of tlic evils 
that now overtook many of his breth- 
ren, But the time at length came 
when, like other faithful Presbyterian 
ministers, he was to he driven from 
his charge by the orders of Dr Alex- 
ander Burnet, Archbishop of Glas- 
gow, one of the most intolerant and 
hauglity of the Episcopalian clergy of 
that age. Lord Glencairn in vain at- 
tempted to intercede with that proud 
prelate in hehalf of Mr Guthrie; to 
his request that the latter should, for 
the present, be overlooked, he peremp- 
torily and disdainfully answered, “ It 
cannot he; he is a ringleader and 
a keeper up of schism in my diocese.” 
A commision was immediately made 
out for Mr Guthrie's suspeusion ; and 
the Archhishop had to bribe one of 
his curates with the paltry sum of 
five pounds to put it in execution. 
The Wednesday before its enforce- 
ment was observed hy his parishion- 
ers asa day of humiliation and prayer. 
He met his people for the last time 

j on the morning of the Sabbath follow- 
| ing, heing the day fixed upon hy Arch- 
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hishop Burnet for the execution of 
his suspension, and after addressing 
his congregation with more than his 
usual earnestness aud fervour, he took 
farewell of them amid the tears and 
blessiugs of all present. He dismiss- 
ed the congregation by nine o'clock, 
says his hiographer, “and nothing now 
remained but to wait the arrival of 
the curate. The people had quietly 
dispersed, and the stillness of the hal- 
lowed day prevailed around thle 
manse and church. The bell sounded 
not as usual to disturb the placidity of 
the scene. At length the trample of 
horses was heard, soldiers appeared 
with their helmets gleaming in the 
distance, and at the head of the party 
Was seen a rider in hlack, as the mes- 
seuger of final separation hetween 
this great and good man and _ his 
mourning parishioners. They soon 
alighted and entered the manse, 
where they found Mr Guthrie ready 
to receive them. The curate pre- 
sented his commission from the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, and he went 
through the ceremony of preaching 
the church yacant, and discharging 
Mr Guthrie from the exercise of his 
ministry there, without any moles- 
tation, and to uo other congregation 
than the party of soldiers who had 
accompanied him.” This took place 
July 24, 1664, and Mr Guthrie re- 
mained for some time iu the parish, 
but never preached. On the death of 
his brother, to whom he had, on en- 
tering the ministry, assigned his es- 
tate, he returned to Pitforthy, his 
paternal home, in the autumn of 1665. 
His health, however, had heen latterly 
declining, and he was now seized 
with a severe attack of the gravel, 
which had afflicted him for years, ac- 
companied by gout and ulcer in the 
kidneys. After suffering the severest 
pain, in the midst of which he com- 
forted those around him with the ex- 
pressions of love, gratitude, and re- 
signation to the will of God, which 
continually fell from his lips, he 
died iu the house of his brother-in- 
law, the Rev. Lewis Skinner of 
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Brechin, October 10, 1665, in the 45th 
year of his age. 


Interest," would, perhaps, never have 
seen the light but for the cireum- 
stance that a volume, containing im- 
perfect notes ot a series of sermons 
preached by him from the 55th chapter 
of Isaiah, had been printed surrepti- 
tiously at Aberdeen, with a most os- 
tentations title-page. He, therefore, 
deemed it only an act of justice to the 
public and himself to publish a eor- 
reet and genuine edition of these ser- 
mons, whicli he did under the above 
title. It soon became a great favour- 
ite both at home and abroad, and was 
trauslatedintothe Dutch, German, and 
French, and even into some of the 
Eastern languages, In the “Memoir 
of his Life in the “ Seots Worthies,”’ 
it is mentioned that there were also 
some discourses of Mr Guthrie’s in 
manuscript, of which seventeen were 
ranseribed by John Howie, and pub- 
lisbed in 1779. The most of Mr 
Guthrie’s papers were, in 1682, car- 
ried off from his widow by a party of 
soldiers who entered her house by 
violence, and took her son-in-law pri- 
soner, when they fell into the hands 
ofthe Bishops. In 1680 a work was 
published purporting to be “the heads 
of some Sermons preached at Fenwick 
in Ang. 1662, by Mr William Guthrie,” 
which being wholly unauthorized by 
his representatives, was disclaimed by 
i his widow ina publie advertisement, 
a copy of which is preserved among 
Wodrow’s Collections, in the Advo- 
eates' Library. To the Memoir of Mr 
Guthrie, prefixed to his “ Christian’s 
Great Interest," we have been mainly 
indebted for the materials of this no- 
tiec. His life has also been written 
by the Rev. William Muir, the Editor 
of “ The Listory of the House of Row- 
allan.” Myr Guthrie had six children, 
of whom only two daughters survived 
him. One was married to Mr Miller 
of Glenlee, in Ayrshire ; and the other, 
}/ in December 1681, to the Rey. Patrick 
' Warner, whose daughter Margaret 
became the wife of Mr Robert Wod- 
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His valuable aud ex- 
eellent work, “ The Christian's Great 
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row, Minister of Eastwood, near Glas. 
gow, the indefatigable author of the 
“ History and Sufferings of the Church 
of Seotland.” 

GUTHRIE, Witiram, an industri- 
ous historical and miscellaneous writer 
and eompiler, the son of an Episeupal 
minister, and a cadet of the ancient fa- 
mily of Halkerton in Forfarshire, was 
born at Brechin, aceording to one ae- 
eount, in 1701, or, to another, in 1708. 
He was edueated at King’s College, 
Old Aberdeen, where he took his de- 
grees, and afterwards followed for 
some time the profession of a school- 
master. Heis said to have been in- 
duced to remove to London, owing to 
a disappointment in love, or, as some 
aecounts state, in consequence of his 


‘Jaeobite principles preventing him 


from holding any office under the then 
government. He arrived in the me- 
tropolis some time before 173), and, 
commencing author by profession, he 
seems at first to have found employ- 
ment from Cave the printer; for 
among his earliest occupations was 
the compilation of the parliamentary 
debates for the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
previous to Dr Johnson's connection 
with that periodical. Guthrie's name 
seems to have become very popular 
with the booksellers, for it is prefixed 
to a great variety of works; in the 
writing of most of which he appears 
to have had little or no part. In the 
list of works to which his namc is at- 
tached are included, “ A General His- 
tory of England, from the Invasion of 
the Romans to the Revolution,’ 3 
vols, folio, 1744-51 ; a translation of the 
** Morals of Cicero," 1744; also of 
his “ Orations,” 1751; of his “ Three 
Dialogues upon the Character and 
Qualifications of an Orator, with 
Notes,” 1755, and of his “ Offiees,” 
1755; “The Friends, a Sentimental 
History,” 2 vols, 1754; A Translation 
of tho Institutes of Quintillian, with 
notes, eritical and explanatory,” 2 vols. 
4to, 1756; a “ History of Scotland,” 
10 vols., 8vo, published in numbers, 
1746-67 ; “A complete History of the 
English Pecrage, from the best autho- 
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for Middlesex, althongh it is said he 
never acted as a magistrate. In com- 
piling the “ English Peerage’ he was 
assisted by Mr Ralph Bigland, and 
each article was subinitted to the re- 
vision of the reprcsentativo of the 
noble fainily treated of, yet, notwith- 
standing all their care, the work is 
full of errors. Boswell informs us 
that Dr Johnson considered Guthric 
of importance enough to wish that his 
Hfe had been written. He also men- 
tions that Guthrie himself told him 
that he was the author of a beautiful 
little poem, “ The Eagle and Robin 
Redbreast,” printed in the collection 
of poems ealled the “ Union,’ where, 
however, it is said to have been writ- 
ten by Archibald Scott, before 1600. 
Guthrie died Mareh 9, 1770, andwas in- 
terred in Maryleboue Churchyard, 
where a monument, with an appro- 
priate inscription, was erected by his 
brother to his memory. 


rities, illustrated with elegant copper- 
plates of the Arms oftho Nobility,” &c. 
1763; “A General History of the 
World,” 13 vols. 8vo, 1764-67 ; “New 
System of Modern Geography, or a 
Geographical, Historical, and Com. 
mercial Grammar,” 1770. This latter 
well-known work, by which his name 
is now chiefly preserved, was not writ- 
ten by Guthrie, but is believed to have 
been compiled by a bookseller in the 
Strand of thoname of Knox. The 
astronomical information contained in 
it was supplied by James Gregory. 
Mr Guthrie was the author ofa great 
many politieal papers and pamphlets, 
which cawe out anonymously. In 
1745-46 horcecived a pension of L.200 
a-year froin the Pelham ministry, for 
defending tho mensures of Gorern- 
ment with his pen; and, in 1762, he 
renewed the offer of his services to the 
Bute Administration. Me was also 
placed in the Commission of the Peaee 
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WACKSTON, Davin, of Rathillet,|vate difference subsisting betwixt 
one of the most resolute of the lead- Sharpe and himself, the world would 
ers of the Covenanters, is said in his| be apt, if he took an active part in his 
youth to have followed a wild and ir- destruction, to say that he had done 
regular life, and to have been first|it out of personal hatred and revenge, 
converted by attending thc tield preach-| of which he professed himself entirely 
ings of the persecuted ministers.|free. About the end of the same 
From his great courage and zeal in| month Hackston and fivo of his com- 
the cause of the Covenant, he soon panions joined the body of Covenanters 
acquired considerable influenee over | assembled in Evandale, Lanarkshire. 
his associates. He was present on| On the 29th, the anniversary ofthe Re- 
May 3, 1679, on Magus Moor, in Fife-| storation, he and Mr Douglas, one of 
shire, with other eight gentlemen,! the persecuted clergymen, published, 
when Archbishop Sharpe accidentally | at the market-eross of Rutherglen, a 
came in their way, and was by them) declaration which had been drawn up 
put to death, aithough Haekston him- against the Government. Returning to 
self had no land iuthe deed The Evandale, he was with the Covenant- 
party wished him toactastheirleader ers when they were attacked by 
on the oceasion, but he refused, on Graham of Claverhouse, upon June 
the two-fold ground that he was by | first, near Drumelog, where, being ap- 
no means assured of the lawfulness of pointed one of the commanding offi- 
tho action, aud that, as thero was a pri- cers, by his presence of mind and in- 
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trepidity, lhe greatly contributed to 
the discomfiture of the King’s troops. 
At the battle of Bothwell Bridge, ou 
the 22d of June, he again displayed un- 
commou valour, being, with his troop 
of horse, the last to leave the field 
where his party had sustained such a 
disastrous defeat. A reward having 
been offered for his apprehensiou, he 
was forced to lurk in concealment for 
about a year ; but was at length taken 
prisoner at Airsmoss, on July 22, 1680, 
by Brnce of Earlshall, after a despe- 
rate resistance, in which Hackston 
was severely wounded, and Richard 
Cameron and nine of his adherents 
killed. Having been conveyed to 
Edinburgh, he was, after two prelimi- 
nary examinations before the Council, 
brought to trial on the 29th, and being 
found guilty, was, on the 30th, imme- 
diately after receiving sentence, exe. 
cuted under circumstances of unpa- 
ralleled cruelty. His body was after- 
wards quartered, and his head fixed 
upon the Netherbow. 

HALKET, Lapy Anye, celebrated 
for her learning, and authoress of no 
| less than twenty-one yolumes, chiefly 
| on religious subjects, was the daughter 

of Robert Murray, Esq. of the family 
of Tullibardine, Preceptor to Charles 
I., and afterwards Provost of Eton Col- 
lege, and of Jane Drummond, allied to 
the noble family of Perth, sub-gover- 
ness to the Duke of Gloucester and 
the Princess Elizabeth, was boru in 
1622. Though London was the place 
of her nativity, her origin, descent, 
connections, and cducation, being 
| Scotish, entitle her to a place in a bio- 
graphy of the eminent persons of Scot- 
jland, She was instructed in every 
| polite and liberal science, but next to 
divinity she took most dclight in the 
studies of physic and surgery; in 
the latter of which she acquircd 
great skill, and performcd mauy 
cures, so that persons from all parts 
of the kingdom, and even fron: the 
Continent, sought her advicc. Being 
a staunch royalist, she and her fa- 
mily suffered much in the troubles 
of the days of Charles I.and the Com- 
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monwealth. On March 2, 1655, she 
was married to Sir James Halicct, to 
whom she had four children, who all 
died young, cxcept one son named Ro- 
bert. While pregnant with her first 
child, being apprehensive that she 
might die in child-birth, she wrote an 
excellent little tract, entitled “ The 
Mother's Will to the unborn Child,” 
which is published with her works, 
She survived her husband 28 years, 
aud died April 22, 1699. A volume 
of her “ Meditations” was printed at. 
Edinburgh in 1701. 

HALL, Henry, of Haugh-head, a 
devoted adherent of the Covenant, 
rendered himsclf conspicuous after the 
year 1651, by the countenance which he 
gave to the persecuted preachers, and 
by his own zealous efforts to propa- 
gate the gospel both in England and 
Scotland. Wis estate lay in the parish 
of Eckford in Teviotdale, and he hesi- 
tated not to give his ground for field- 
preaching when few else would ven- 
ture todoso. He had an active part 
in most of the transactions of the Co- 
venanters, and was onc of the com- 
manding officers in their army from 
the skirmish at Drumclog, to the de- 
feat at Bothwell Bridge, in June 1679. | 
Ye afterwards ecaped to Hollaud, but 
soon returned home, and lurked, 
chiefly in company of Mr Cargill, 
in Fifeshire, aud in the ncighbourhood 
of Queensferry, where, on an attempt 
being niade to seize him by Middleton, 
governor of Blackness Castle, he was 
mortally wounded in the struggle that 
ensued, and died in his way to Edin- 
burgh, a prisoner. Upon him was 
found a rude draught of an unsub- 
scribed paper, afterwards called the 
“ Quecnsferry Paper,” which is insert- 
cd in the Appendix to Wodrow’s His- 
tory. 

ALL, Sir James, Bart., of Dun- 
glass, eminent for his attainments in 
geological and clicmical scicnce, and 
author of a popular work on Gothic 
Architccturc, was tlic eldest son of Sir 
John, tlic third baronct, by Magdalcn, 
daughter of Sir Robert Pringle of | 
Stitchell, Berwickshirc, and was born 
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Like his dalesman and friend, Tel. 
ford the engineer, he was of humble 
parentage, though of goodaudancieut 
blood, for he was a descendant of that 
brave “Thom Halliday, my sister's son 
so dear,” spoken of hy the renowned 
Sir William Wallace, After finishing 
luis stndies, he travelled throngh Rus- 
sin and Tartary, and snhseqnently 
settied at Halesworth, near Birming- 
ham, where, having taken his degree 
of M.D. at Edinhurgh, he for some 
time pursned the practice of medi- 
cine. He afterwards served on the 
staff of the army, both in Portugal and 
Spain, as Surgeon to the Forces, was 
at the assault of Bergen-op-Zoom, and 
at the hattle of Waterloo. He was 
subsequently appointed domestic phy- 
sician to the Duke of Clareuce, and 
was knighted hy George IV. shortly 
after his accession to the throne. 
With the. history and antiquities, 
the poetry and traditions of his na- 
tive land, Sir Andrew was familiarly 
acquainted. He possessed a vast fund 
of general information, with a fine 
taste in literature, and in natural phi- 
losophy, as his “ History of the Honse 
of Hanover,” puhlished in 1826, and 
his Account of the West India Islands, 
which came out in 1837, sufficiently 
testify. In November 1833 he was ap- 
pointed Inspector of Army Hospitals 
inthe West Indies, from whencc he re- 
turned in 1836. He had carly turned 
his attention to the sad and neglect- 
ed state of the insanc poor in Great 
Gritain and Ireland, with the hene- 
volent view of leading to an ameliora- 
tion of their conditiou, and his rcpre- 
sentations and communications to the 
puhlic, and to persons in power, on 
the subject, some of which wereanony- 
mous, were so appalling, and found to 
be so truc, that they procured the ap- 
pointment of the Select Committec of | 
the [fouse of Commons of 1806-7. 
His publications on the subject are 
enumeratcd in the following list of 
his works, medical and miscellane- 
ous :—“‘ Observations on Emphysema, 
or the Disease which arises froin the 
Diffusion of Air into the Cavity of the 
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Thorax,” 1807 ; “ Remarks on tlie Pre- 
sent State of the Lunatic Asyluis in 
Ireland,’ 1808; Observations on the 
Fifth Report of the Commissioners of 
Military Enquiry,” 1809; ‘“ Observa- 
tions on the Present State of the Por- 
tugnese Army,” 4to, 1811; Second 
Edition, with Additions, 8vo, 1812; 
“Translation of Professor Franck’s 
Exposition of the Causes of Diseases,” 
8vo, 1813; “ Mcmoir of the Campaign 
of 1815,” Paris, 1816; ‘* Letter to Lord 
Binning on the State of Lunatic Asy- 
lums, &c. iu Scotland,’ Edinhurgh, 
1816; “A General History of the Honse 
of Guelph, to the Accession of George 
J.,”” London, 1821; “Annals of the Honse 
of Hanover,” a well arranged and ju- 
dicious work, 2 vols, 1826; “ A Ge- 
neral View of the Present State of Lu- 
natics and Lunatic Asylums in Great 
Britain and Ireland,” 1828; “ A Let- 
ter to Lord Robert Seymour, with a 
Report of the Number of Lunatics and 
Idiots in England and Wales,’’ 1829; 
“ The Natural and Physical History of 
the Windward and Leeward Islands,” 
1837; and ‘“ A Letter to the Secretary 
at War on Sickness and Mortality in 
the West Indies,” 1839. He had col- 
lected materials for writing an Ac- 
count of the Chief Campaigns of Wel- 
lington, in which he himself was pre- 
sent; hut his death prevented him 
from carrying his intention into exe. 
cution. He died at Dumfries, Sep- 
tember 7, 1839. He was a Fellow of. 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh and 
Gottingen, and a memher of several 
other learned and seientific institu- 
tions. 

HALYBURTON, Tuomas, an emi- 
nent divine and theological writer, 
was born in December 1674, at Dup- 
plin, near Perth. His father had heen 
for many ycars minister of the parish 
of Aberdalgy, but was ejected at the 
Restoration, and died in 1682, He 
afterwards went with his mother to 
Ifolland, from whence he retnrned to 
Scotland in 1687, and, after attending» 
the usual classes at the University, he 
entered himself a studcut of divinity. 
Ife was licenscdin 1699, and in 1700 was 
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ordained minister of the parish of Ceres 
in Fifeshire. In 1710, uponthe reeom- 
mendation of the Synod of Fife, he 
was appointed Professor of Divinity 
in St Leonard's College, St Andrews, 
by patent froin Queen Anne. In his 
inaugural discourse he chose for his 
subjeet, a worl: of tle eclebrated Dr 
Piteairn of Edinburgh, which con- 
tained an attack on revealed religion, 
under the title of “ Epistola Archi- 
medisad Regem Gelonem albx Greem 
reperta, anno cere Chiristian, 1648, 
A. Piteairno, M.D. ut vulgo ereditur, 
auetore.” Professor Halyburtun died 
in September 1712, in his 38th year, 
Ife distinguishe:l himself by his writ- 
ings against the Deists, but his works 
were all posthumous. TIlis “ Natural 
Religion Insufficient, and Revealed 
Necessary to Man’s Happiness,"’ was 
published in 1714; “ The Great Con- 
cern of Salvation,” in 1721; aud “ Teu 
Sermons Preached before and after 
the Celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per,” in 1722. A complete edition of 
his Works, in one volume 8vo, ap- 
peared a few years ago at Glasgow. 
NMAMILTON, Avexanper, M.D, a 
distinguished Physician and Professor 


of’ Midwifery iu the University of 


Edinburgh, was the author of several 
works illustrative of the Practiee of 
Midwifery, also of a valuable treatise 
“On the Complaints of Females,” pub- 
lished in 1797. Mis “Treatise of Mid- 
wifery, ecompreliending the whole Ma- 
nagemeut of Female Complaints,” 
published in 1781, was translated into 
German by J. P. Ebeling. In 178Ghe 
brought out a new and eorreeted edi- 
tion of Dr William Smellie’s “ Anato- 
mieal Tables, with Explanations, and 
an Abridgment of the Praetice of Mid- 
wifery."" Dr Hamilton, who was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, and long eminent as an Obste- 
trieal Leeturer in that city, died in 
1802. : 

IAMILTON, Crartes, Lorp Bry- 
NING, 2n ingenious poet, eldest son of 
Thomas, sixth Karl of Haddington, 
was born iu 1697, He served as a 
volunteer with his father at the battle 
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of Sheriffmuir, where he beliaved gal- 
lantly against the rebels. In 1722 he 
was eleeted member of Parliament for 
St Germains in Cornwall, and appoint- 
ed Knight Marischal of Seotlaud. Be- 
ing of a delicate constitutiou, he was 
attacked with the symptoms of a eon- 
sumption, and with the hope of de- 
riving benefit from a change of eli- 
mate, he went to Naples, where he 
died in the lifetime of his father, Ja- 
nnary 13, 1733, aged 35, He was the 
author of a pleasing pastoral entitled 
“Ungrateful Nanny,” originally print- 
ed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
174], and republished by Ritson. An., 
other ballad of iuferior merit, written 
in the character of “ Colonel Char- 
ters,” entitled, “ The Duke of Argyle’s 
Levee,” published in the Geutleman’s 
Magazine for 1740, lias been ascribed 
to his Lordship, but on no good an. 
thority. We married Rachel, young. 
est daughter, and at length sole heir- 
ess, of George Baillic of Jerviswood, 
by whom he had two sons, the eldest 
of whom sueeceded his grandfather, 
in 1735, as seventh Earl of Tladding- 
tou. 

HAMILTON, Gavin, a distinguish- 
ed painter, a descendant of the family 
of Murdiestou, was born at Lanark, 
and being sent to Rome while very 
young, beeame a scholar of Augustine 
Mossuchi. After several years ah. 
sence he returned to Scotland, and, 
with the exception of a few portraits, 
he devoted himself entirely to historic 
composition. Two full lengths of the 
Duke and Duchess of Hamilton are 
spoken of as his best efforts in the 
departmeut of portrait painting. Re- 
turning in the course of a short time 
to Rome, he made that city his resi- 
denee for the remainder of his life. 
From his elassieal taste and superior 
style he soon acquired a high reputa- 
tion as an artist, and was one of the 
three eclebrated painters employed by 
the Prinee Borghese to embellish the 
saloons of the Villa Borghese. The 
subjeet, represented by Hamilton, is 
the story of Paris, paiuted iu differ- 
ent compartments, and is described 
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modern art to be found in Italy. His 
greatest work, however, was his [o- 
mer, consisting of a series of pictures 
represeuting scenes in the Iliad. One 
of these, the parting of Hector and 


the Duke of Hamilton; another, the 
Death of Lucretia, was in that of the 
Earl of Hopetoun; and a third, Achil- 
les dragging the budy of Hector round 
the walls of Troy, was painted for the 
Duke of Bedford, who, after the death, 
by a fall from his horse, of his son the 
Marquis of Tavistock, sold it to Ge- 
neral Scott, as it constantly reminded 
him of his son’s fatal disaster. The 
whole series can now only be seen 
continuously ia the excellent engray- 
ings made of them by Cunego. 

Ii 1773 Mr Hamilton published at 
Rome a folio volume, entitled “ Scho- 
la Picture Italize,” or, “ The Italian 
School uf Painting,’ consisting of a 
number of fine engravings by Cunego, 
all the drawings for which were made 
by Mr Hamilton himself, forming part 
of the collection of Piraneisi; and in 
which he traccs the different styles 
from Leonardi di Vinci to the Car- 
raccis. He devoted the latter years 
of lis life to bringing to light many 
of the long buried treasures of anti- 
quity. From the Roman govern- 
ment he received permission to open 
scavos at Centumcelli, Vellictri, Ostia, 
and at Tivoli, among the ruins of 
Adrian’s villa, and some of the first 
collections in Rome, Germany, and 
Russia, are enriched by statues, busts, 
and other works of ancient art of his 
discovery. We made several visits to 
Scotland in the decline of life, but the 
climate not agreeing with him, he re- 
turncd to Rome, where he diced about 
1775. 

HAMILTON, Georcr, Earr or 
OrkNzy, an eminent military com- 
mander, was the fifth son of William 
and Anne, Duke and Duchess of Ha- 
milton, and was born in 1666. Ie was 
bred to the profession of arms under 
his unele, the Earl of Dumbarton. 
M{e had the rank of Colonel in the 
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ariny in 1690; the command of the 7th 
regiment of foot in 1692, and was pro- 
moted to the Colonelcy of the Royal 
Scots the same year. He distinguish- 
ed himself at the battles of the Boyne, 
Aghrim, Steinkirk, and Landen, and 
at the sieges of Athlone, Limerick, 
and Namur. At the attack of the 
latter place, he was made a Brigadier- 
General by King William, who com. 
manded in person. As a reward for 
his eminent services in Ireland and 
Flanders, King William, in January 
1696, advanced him to the dignity of a 
peer of Scotland by the title of Earl 
of Orkney, Viscount of Kirkwall, and 
Barou Dechmont; and his lady, the 
sister of Edward, first Earl of Jersey, 
got a grant, undcr tlie great seal of Irc- 
land, of almost all the private estates 
of King James in that couutry. 

Upon the accession of Queen Anne, 
Lord Orkney was, in 1702, promoted 
to the rank of Major-General, and in 
1703 to that of Lieutenant-General, 
and was likewise made a Kuight of 
the Thistle. He afterwards served 
under the Duke of Marlborough, and 
by his gallautry and good conduct, 
contributed to the victories of Bleu- 
heim, Rawillies, Oudenard, and Mal- 
plaquet. In 1708 he was elected one 
of the Sixteen Pecrs of Scotlaud, and 
was rechosen at every geueral elec- 
tion till 1734. In the beginning of 
1710, his Lordship voted for the im 
peachment of Dr Sacheverel, and the 
same ycar was sworn of the Privy 
Council, and made General of the 
Foot in the Low Countries. In 1712 


he received the Colonelcy of the Royal | 


Regiment of Fnsileers, and again sery- 


ed in Flanders, under the Duke of | 


Ormond. {01714 he was appointed 
Gentleman Extraordinary of the Bed- 
Chamber to George I., and soon after 
Governor of Virginia. Subsequently 
he was constituted Governor of Edin- 
burgh Castle, and Lord-Licutenant of 





Lanarkshire, and was promoted to the | 


rank of Field-Marshal of the Forces. : 


Ue dicd at London in 1737, in his 71st 
year. 
HAMILTON, Sin James, of Fyn- 
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| barked with tbe King for France, and 
was present at the nuptials of his Ma- 
jesty to the Princess Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Francis I., which were 
soleinnized at the Chureh of Notre 
Dame, Paris, witb extraordinary mag- 
Nnificence. 
On the death of James V., in De- 
Beiter 1542, tbe Earl of Arran, in 
| 


ing been effected between Arran and 
the Cardinal, the Regent was indueed 
to renounce the friendship of England, 
and enter into a new league with 
France. Lennox had, in the mean- 
tume, been joined by the Earl of Glen- 
cairn, the Baron of Tullibardine, and 
other lords, and after a hollow attempt 
at an accomunodation, he was defeated 
by the Regent near Glasgow, arid soon 
afterwards was forced to take refuge 
in England. 

In the spring of 1544, King Henry, 
indignant at the conduct of the Scots, 
sent the Earl of Hertford with a body 
of troops, destined for the Freuch 
wars, to invade Scotland. Landing 
at Leith, the Earlsoon became master 
of tbat place, and, marching directly 
-to Edinburgh, after devastating the 
adjacent country, he laid siege to the 
Castle, which was bravely defended 
by the Goveruor, James Hamilton of 
Stanchouse. On the approach of a 
considerable force hastily collected by 
the Regent, the English commander 
set fire to the city, and, embarking 
part of his troops on board his fleet, 
with tbe remainder made a rapid and 
disorderly retreat to the Borders, On 
February 17, 1545, the Regent defeat- 
ed with great slaughter a consider. 
able body of English under Lord 
Evers, Sir Brian Latuun, and the 
Earl of Lennox, at Pennielbaugh, 
near Jedburgh, when the two former 
were among the slain. On thie assas- 
sination of Cardinal Beaton, May 29, 
1546, the Archbishopric of St Andrews 
was bestowed by the Regent on his 
natural brother, John Hamilton, Ab- 
bot of Paisley. 

In September 1547, the Earl of Ifert- 
ford, now Duke of Somerset, and Pro- 
tector of England, entered Scotland at 
the head of eighteen thousand men, 
while a fleet of sixty ships appeared off 
the coast, to second his forces on land. 
The Regent had foreseen tbis inya- 
sion, and was prepared for it; but the 
his arrival, instigated hy the mal-con- Scots army, in their eagerness to at- 
tent lords, that nobleman began tocol-| tack the English, unfortunately aban- 
| lect troops and oppose the measures doned a most fayourablo position 
| of the Regent. A reconciliation i) which they had taken up, and were 
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right of his proximity of blood to 
: the infant Queen, was declared Regent 
| by tbe Estates of the realm. In his 
first Parliament he passed a number 
of patriotic acts, one of which sanc- 
tioned a translation of tbe Bible into 
tbe language of tbe laity, which con- 
tributed much to the ativancement of 
the Reformation in Scotland. He 
| likewise entertained in his family, as 
| domestic chaplains, two of the most 
Rréted preachers of the reformed re- 
| ligion, which procured him the favour 





and affection of the great body of the 
peopie. 

Henry VIII. of England having pro- 
posed a marriage between his only son 
Edward, and the young Queen Mary 
of Scotland, offered, if Arran would 
deliver the person of Mary into his 
hands, to make him King of all Scot- 
land beyond the Forth, to give his 
daugbter Elizabeth in marriage to his 
eldest son, and to support him with 
all his power in hisnew diguity ; which 
propositions the Regent at once re- 
jected. A treaty of peace, however, 
between the two kingdoms, and one 
of marriage between the young Queen 
of Scots and Prince Edward, were 
concluded on July 1, 1543. Against 
the alliance with England, Argyll, 
Huntly, Bothwell, and other powerful 
nobles, openly protested ; and hy their 
assistance Cardinal Beaton, who had 
been intriguing against the Regent’s 
authority, but was soon after released, 
seized the persons of the young Queen 
and her mother, and invited over from 
France the Ear] of Lennox, the here- 
ditary enemy of the Hamiltons, On 
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defeated at Pinkie, near Mnsselburgh, 
with great loss. ‘The Regent, how- 
ever, by his prudenee, prevented So- 
merset froni reaping any material ad- 
vantage, and he soon afterwards re- 
turned to England. 

In 1548 a new treaty was entered 
into with Franee, by which the young 
Queen was betrothed to the Dauphin, 
and when she was scareely six years 
of age, she was sent to that eonntry 
for her education; and on February 
8, the Regent was created by the French 
King Duke of Chatelherault, in the 
province of Poitou. Owing, how. 
ever, to the intrigues of the Queen 
Mother, Mary of Guise, and the un- 
ceasing exertions of his euemies, a 
strong party was formed in Scotlaud 
against his authority; and after many 
delays the Duke resigned the Regency 
ina Parliament which met April 10, 


1554, when the Queen Mother was iin- 


mediutely raised to that high office, 


which had so long been the object of 


her ambition. On this oecasion Arran 
received from Franee the confirma- 
tion of his Freueh title, with a consi- 
derable pension, as well as from the 
Seotisl: Purliainent a formal recog- 
nition of his right of suecession to the 
Crown, and a public ratifieation of his 
conduet during his regency. The 
Duke of Chatelherault afterwards 
joiued the Lords of the Congregation, 
and employed all his power and iuflu- 
enee in support of the reformed faith, 
which, after the death of the Queen 
Regent, was, by the Parliament that 
met August 1, 1580, recognised as the 
established religion of the Seotish na- 
tion. 

In eonsequenee of his opposition to 
Mary's marriage with Darnley, the 
Duke was foreed in 1565 to retire first 
to England, aud afterwards to France, 
and during his absence occurred the 
murder of Darnley, the eriminal mar- 
riage of Mary with Bothwell, the 
speedy exile of the latter, the Queen's 
deposition and imprisonment iu Loeh- 
leven Castle, the elevation of tbe Earl 
of Murray to the Regency, the escape 
of Queen Mary, the battle of Langside, 
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and the Queen's flight iuto England, 
On his arrival in Scotland in 1569, the 
Duke claimed the Regency as his by 
right of blood; and in virtue of a 
Commission from Queeu Mary, con- 
stituting him Lieutenant-Geueral of 
the kingdom, he began to asseinble his 
friends and raise forees. Ata meet- 
ing, however, which afterwards took 
place between the Duke and the Earl 
of Murray, the former agreed to 
acknowledge the King’s authority, 
while the latter bound himself to get 
the forfeiture taken off all those who 
had supported the Queen's interest, 
and torestore their estates. Soon: 
after Murray, under pretence that 
they were plotting in behalf of Queen 
Mary, ordered his gnards to seize 
the Duke and Lord Herries, and eom- 
mitted them prisoners to the Castle 
of Edinburgh, where they remained 
till the murder of the Regent by Ha- 
milton of Bothwellhaugh, in the suc- 
ceeding January, when they were set 
at liberty. The Earl of Lennox, on! 
being chosen Regent, proclaimed the 
Duke of Chatelherault, the Earls of 
Huntly and Argyll, and the other 
leaders of the Queen’s party, traitors 
and enemies to their country, and in 
1571 shamefully beheaded the Duke's 
brother, the Archbishop of St An- 
drews. Fortwo years after this the 
country was desolated with the civil 
war which raged betweeu the Regent's 
party and the Hamiltons, or the 
“ King’s Men’? and “ Queen’s Men,” 
as the two factions were ealled; but 
after the Earl of Morfon’s elevatiou 
to the Regency, a treaty was eonelud- 
ed at Perth with the Duke and the 
Earl of Huntly, by whieh the esta- 
blishment of the reformed religion 
aud the king’s authority were seeur- 
ed, and the Duke and the Queen’s 
friends were relieved of the act of at- 
tainder which had been passed against 
them. The Duke spent the remain- 
der of his days on his estates, and 
died at Hamilton Palace, January 22, 
1575, 

HAMILTON, James, third Marquis 
and first Duke of Hamilton, eldest son 
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of Janies, second Marquis, who in 1619 | to the General Assembly, whieh met 
was created by James I, Karl of Cam-| at Glasgow, and the proceedings of 
: bridge, was born in Hamilton Palace, | that body being in opposition to the 
i June 19, 1608. We received the early | views of the Ring, the Marquis had re- 
i part of his education in Scotland, and | course to a dissulution of the Court. 
| eonipleted itat Oxford. On the death | But as, of eourse, the Assembly could 
of his father in 1625, he succeeded to | not recognise this exercise of author- 
the family titles and estates; and at the | ity, they continued their sittiugs as 
| CorouationofCharles Lin thet year, he | usual, went on subscribing the Cove- 
earricd the sword of state in the pro- nant, and formally abolished Episco- 
,; eession. He afterwards lived in retire- pacyin Scotland. The King hereupon 
| ment, chiefly at Brodwick Castle,| authorised the Marquis [to treat with 
| Island of Arran, till the end of 1628,] them, and endeavour to get the Cove- 
when, having been pressingly invited | nant recalled, but they plainly told 
_by the Kiug, he went to Court, and | him “that they wouldsoonerrenounce 
, Was created Master of the Horse, Gen-| their baptism.” 
In 1639, when the Scots nation were 


tleman of the King’s Bed-Chamber, 
and Privy Councillor in both king- compelled to defend by arms their 
civil and religious libertics, the Mar- 


(doms. At the baptism of Prince 
quis was sent to Seotland with a well 


Charles in 1630, he represcuted the 

| King of Bolicmia, as one of the spon- equipped fleet and a force of 50u0 

S3rs, wheu the order of the Garter was men, while the King, at the head of 
25,000 foot and 3000 horse, advanced 
byland. The treaty of Berwick, how- 


| conferred on him, together with a 
grant of the office of chief Steward of 
ever, coneluded July 18, prevented hos- 
tilities for that time. In October 


the House and Manor of Hampton 
1611] a plot was formed by the Mar- 


Court. 
quis of Montrose and the Earl of Craw- 


The same year, having been em- 
powered by the King to raise troops 

ford against the Marquis, his brother, 
the Earl of Lanark, and the Marquis 


in his own name, he joined the famous 

Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, 
of Argyll, on which he retired with 
these two nohlemen to the house of 


with 6000 men, to assist Charles’ 
Kinniel, in Linlithgowshire, till the 


brotlier-in-law, the Eleetor Palatine, 
in his attempt to recover his lost he- 

affair was investigated ; and at the end 
of a few days they resumed their at- 


reditiry dominions. On discmbark- 
ing his troops near the mouth of the 
Oder, he received from his Swedish | tendance in Parliament. This event 
is styled in history “¢ The Incident.” 
In 1643, as a reward for his serviees 


Majesty a Gencral’s commission, and 
to the King, the Marquis was crcatcd 


immediately proeecded into Silesia, 
where he besieged and took sereral 

Duke of Hamilton and Marquis of 
Clydesdale, &e, 


fortified places, distinguishing himself 
About the end of the same year, 


: 
by his bravery on all occasions. The 
the Duke and his brother went to Ox- 









































































severity of the service, eombincd with 
ford, to elear themselves from some 


the ravages of the plague, in a short 

time reduced his army to two incom- 

plete regiments, and, finding himsclf| misrepresentations of their iconduet 
which had been made by their cnemies 
to the King, but were debarred access 


treated with neglect jby the King of 

Sweden, he returned to England in 
to his Majesty, wlio ordered them into 
confinement. The Earl of Lanark 


September 1632. The following year 
he attended the King to Scotland, and 

made his eseape, but the Duke was 
scut prisoner to Pendennis Castle, in 


assisted at his Coronation there, but 
took no fartlier part in public affairs for 

Cornwall, and afterwards was remov- 
ed to St Michael’s Mount, at the 


several years. 
In 1633 the Marquis of Hamilton was 
appointed lis Majesty’s Commissioner! Land’s End, where he remained till. 
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the end of April 1646, when the Castle 
being captured by the Parliameutary 
forees, he was set at liberty. 

After Charles had thrown himself 
into the hands of the Scotish army, 
the Dnke went to Neiweastle, and 
again offered his services to the King. 
On August 10, 1646, he hada grant 
from lis Majesty of the office of he- 
reditary Keeper of the Palace of Holy- 
rood. i1n 1648 the Duke promoted, 
with all his power, “ the Engagement” 
entered iuto by the Scots Parliament, 
to raise an army for the relief of the 
King. Of the foree whieh was hastily 
collected together, amounting to 
about 10,000 foot and 4000 eavalry, the 
Duke was appointed General, the Earl 
of Callendar Lieutenant-General, and 
Middleton and Baillie Major-Gene- 
rals. With these troops, which were 
very indifferently appointed and dis- 
eiplined, and but imperfectly armed, 
and without artillery, the Duke 
marched into England, where he was 
joined by Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
with a body of English forees, and by 
Sir George Monro with 2000 foot aud 
1090 horse. After compelling Lam- 
bert, the Parliamentary General, to 
retire with precipitatiou, they passed 
through Carlisle, and advaneed by 
Penrith, Appleby, and Kendal, driv- 
ing the enemy before them to Pres- 
ton, where the retreating force of 
Lawbert was met by Cromwell at the 
head of a strong reinforeement. A 
battle eusued on August 17, in which 
the Royalists were defeated, and great 
part of their ariny dispersed. The 
remaiuder, with the Duke, proeeeded 
on to Uttoxeter, in Staffordshire, 
where, having only a few of the ca- 
valry left, he capitulated with General 
Lambert, on assuranees of safety to 
himself and hisfollowers. The Duke 
was curried to Derby, and from thenee 
to Ashby-de-la-Zouche, where he con- 
tinued till the begiuning of December, 
when he was brought to Windsor 
Castle, and confined under a strong 
guard. On the 2ist of that month, 
when the King was earried through 
Windsor on his way to his trial at Lou- 
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don, the Duke prevailed upon his keep- 
ers to permit him to see his Majesty 5 
and, as he passed,lie fell on his knees; 
and passiouately exciaimed, “ My dear 
Master!” The King, lifting him up, 
embraced him, and said, “Thave been 
so, indeed, to you.’ No farther dis- 
course was allowed between them, and 
Charles was iustantly hurried away. 
After the King’s execution, his 
Grace, apprehensive of his own fate, | 
resolved on making his eseape, and by 
the help of his equerry, he suececded 
in getting away from Windsor, under 
night, and reached the neighbourhood 
of London undiscovered; but entering: 
tho eity about four o'clock in the 
morning, contrary to the direetions 
he had reecived, he was apprehended 
by a patrole of eavalry, and earried 
to St James’, where he was lodged 
in the same rooin with the Earl of 
Norwich, Lord Capel, and Sir John 
Owen, also prisoners, who afterwards 
suffered with him. He was brought 
to trial February 6, 1649, being iudiet- 
ed as Earl of Cambridge, aud a natu- 
ral-born English subjeet, for having 
levied war and committed treason 
against the kingdom and peoplo of 
England. He pleaded that he had 
acted by command of the Estates and 
supreme authority of Seotland, which 
were altogether independent of Eng- 
land; that he was a native of Seotland, 
and eonsequently an alien, and not 
amenable to English jurisdiction ; and, 
finally, that he had surrendered him- 
self a prisoner of war on eapitulation, 
by the articles of which his life aud 
safety were secured. His pleas were 
overruled by the Court, and after se- 
veral adjournments, he was found 
guilty, and senteneed to be beheaded 
on Friday, Mareh 9. After his con- 
demnatiou he was earnestly solicited 
to save himself by making diseove- 
ries ; but he rejected all sueh offers 
with scorn, saying, there was no choice 
betwixt a glorious death and an infa- 
mous life. He was decapitated in 
Palaco Yard, Westmiuster, suffering 
death with great fortitude and mag- 
nauimity, and his remains were, ae- 
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cording to his desire,conveyed tu Seot- 

land, and deposited in the burial-place 

of the family at Hamilton. His Grace 
{ warried Lady Mary Fielding, daugh- 
‘ter of Wilhtam Earl of Denhien, and 
| by her, who died May 10, 1638, he had 
three sous, all of whom died young, 
aud three daughters. 

TAMILTON, James, fourth Duke 
of Hamilton, eldest son of Anue, 
Duchess in her own right, hy her 
husband, William Earl of Selkirk, who, 
at the kestoration, was created Duke 
of Hamilton for life, in right of mar- 
riage to the Duchess, was horn April 
| 11, 1658, and was at first styicd Earl 
jof Arran. He was educated princi. 
j pally at the University of Glasgow, 

after which he passcd some time on 
‘the Continent. On his rcturn he was 
appointed, January 17, 1679, one of 
the Gentlemen of the Kinz’s Bed- 
Chamher. He had not long heen at 
court before an affair of gallantry in- 
| volved him in a quarrel with Lord 
Mordaunt, afterwards the celehrated 
Earl of Peterhorough, which Ied toa 
duel hetwixt the partics in Greenwich 
Park. Lord Arran fired first, and 
narrowly missed Lord Mordauut, who 
| discharged his pistol in the air. They 
then engaged with swords, when Lord 
Mordaunt was wounded in the groin, 
but running his antayonist into the 
thigh, his sword hroke, so that his 
life was at the mercy of the Earl of 

Arran, whe honourahly put an end to 
| the contest, and they parted good 

friends. 

Tm Deccmher 1683, Charles JT. no- 
ainated Lord Arran Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary to Franee, to congratu- 
late Louis XIV. on the birth of a 
grandson. He served two campaigns 

| under the Freneh King as his aid-de- 
{camp, the Dauphin and his Lord- 
| ship being sworn into that ofliee on 


the same day. On the aeccssion of 
James Il. his Lordship returned to 
England, and was appointed Master 
of the Wardrobe to the new King, 
who, in the suceeeding July, coner- 
red on him the command of the First 
or Royal Kegiment of llorse. 
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On the revival of the Order of the 
Thistle in 1637, the Earl of Arran was. 
nominated one of the Knights Com- 
panions thereof. He adhered firmly 
to King James in his declining for- 
tunes, aud was one of the four lords 
who accompanied him to Rochester 
ou his embarkation for the Continent, 
December 22, 1638. At the meeting 
of the Scotish nobility and gentry in 
London, assembled hy the Prince of 
Orange, January 7, 1689, of which his 
father, the Duke of Hamilton, was 
presideut, Lord Arran proposed that 
they should invite King James to re- 
turn, and call a free Parliament for 
seeuring their religion and property. 
whicl: he thought would at last he 
found to he the hest way to heal ail 
their hreaches; a proposal which re- 
ceived no support from any one. In 
the suhscqucnt August, being sus- 
pected of having a share iu Sir James 
Montgomery’s plot for the restoration 
of King James, and also of correspond- 
ing with the abdicated Monarch, he 
was twice eommitted prisoncr to the 
Towcr of London, where he remained 
several mouths, but was at length dis- 
charged without prosccution, On his 
release he returned to Scotland, where 
he lived iu retirement for some years, 
His father's death, iu 1694, hrought no 
aecession of honours or estate, both 
heing hereditary in the Duchess, hut 
in July 1698 her Graee resigned her 
titles into the hands of King William, 
in favour of her cldest son; when the 
Hari of Arvan was accordiugly created 
Duke of Hamilton, with the original 
precedency. 

The failure of the Darien expedi- 
tion having excited mneh popular fer- 
ment in Scotland, the Dnke of Hamil. 
ton took an active part in support of 
the claims of the African Company, 
and headed astrong party, which stood 
firm to the interests of tlhe eountry, | 
and uniformly asserted the independ- 
ence of the nation. Ife took the oaths 
and his seat in Parliament May 21, 
1700, and distinguished himself on all 
occasions hy his opposition tu the inca- | 
sures of King Williain’s government. | 
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On the accession of Queen Anne, 
March 8, 1702, his Grace, with other 
influential persons, went to London, 
to endeavour to prevnil on her Ma- 
jesty to call a new Parliament; but 
she did not think proper to comply 
with their advice. On the opening of 
the Convention Parliament, on June 
9, his Grace entered a protestation 
against the legality of the meeting, 
aud, with seventy-nine members, with- 
drew from its sittings, amid the accla- 
nations of the people. In the Par- 
liament of 1703 he exerted his ut- 
most influence to obtain for his coun- 
trymeu an equality of commercial pri- 
vilezes with England, and in all the 
discussions of that period he took a 
prominent part as leader of the Conn- 
try party. In August 1704 was passed 
the famous act of security, which 
provided for the succession to the 
Crown, and for the maintenance of the 
liberties and independence of the 
Scotish nation. In this, the conclud- 
ing Parliament of Seotland, the Duke’s 
eonduct had un important influence 
on all tle mensures proposed for the 
settlement of the affuirs of the king- 
doin. Inthe last session, which met 
October 3, 1706, the treaty of Union 
received tle determined opposition of 
lis Grace, who voted agaiust every 
article of that Treaty, exeepting the 
first clanse of the fifteenth article re- 
lating to the equivalent, and adhered 
to every protest against it. Some of 
the more violent of tbe opposition had 
planned a general insurrection against 
the progress of this obnoxious treaty, 
but the Duke’s prudence prevented 
him from entering heartily into the 
design, and, by sending messengers 
to countermand the contemplated 
rising in the west country, he had the 
merit of saviug the country from be- 
ing involved in civil war. 

In 1707, when a visit from the Pre- 
tender was expected in Scotland, the 
Duke, to avert suspicion from himself 
of favouring the projeet, retired to 
his seat in Staffurdshire. In 1708, 
when the French fleet appeared off 
the coast, his Grace was taken into 
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custody and removed to Loudon, but 

soon obtained his liberty. In June 

of that year his Grace was elected one 

of the Sixteen Representative Peers, | 
and was rechosen at the next ge- 
neral election in 1710. On the over- 
throw of the Whig ministry, October 
1, 1710, he was appointed Lord. I.ieu- 
tenant of the County Palatine of Lan- 
caster, Ranger of the Queen’s Forests 
therein, Admiral of the Seu-coasts of 
that Connty, and admitted a Privy 
Counneillor. 

In September 1711 his Grace was 
created a Peer of Great Britain by the 
title of Baron Dutton, in Cheshire, and 
Duke of Brandon, in Suffolk. On 
taking his seat in the subsequent De- 
ecmiber, several interesting dehates 
took place in the House of Lords as 
to his right to sit as a British Peer, 
while he continued a representative 
Peer of Scotland, and their decision 
being unfavourable to his claim, the 
Scotish Peers withdrew from the 
Ilouse. <A motiun for taking the 
opinion of the Twelve Judges on the 
point was negatived. {n consequence 
of a message from the Queen, who 
was mnch interested in behuf of the 
Duke, the qnestion was again taken 
into consideration on January 25, 1712, 
when the Scotish Peers were so far 
appeased, that they resumed their at- 
tendance in the House of Lords, The 
point, however, was not completely 
set at rest till 1782, wheu the Judges 
gave an nnanimous opinion in favour 
of the eligibility of Scotish Peers to 
be admitted to the full privileges of 
Peers of Great Britain. 

On the death of Earl Rivers, the 
Duke was, September 5, 1712, ap- 
pointed Master-General of the Ord- 
nance; and, on October 26, was in- 
stalled a Knight of the Order of the 
Garter. A few days thereafter, he was 
appointed Ambassador Extraordinary 
to France, upon the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Utrecht; but while splendid 
preparations were making for that 
eiubassy, his Grace was slain in a duel, 
fought in Hyde Park, with Lord Mo- 
hun, whw was also killed on the spot, 
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on Saturday, November 15,1712. At 
the time of his tragical death the 
Duke was in the 55th year of his age. 
His Grace was twice married, first to 
Lady Anne Spencer, eldest daughter 
of Robert secand Earl of Sunderland, 
by whom he had two daughters who 


and grand-daughter of the Eart of 
Maeclesfield, by whom he had seven 
ehildren. He was suceeeded by his 
eldest son James, a boy of ten years of 
age. 
; His Grace, when Earl of Arran, had 
, by Lady Barbara Fitzroy, third daugh- 
| ter of Charles 11. and the Duchess 
| of Cleveland, a natural son, named 
| Charles Hamilton, born at Cleveland 
| House, Mareh 39,1691. lle received 
his edueation in Franee, under the 
care of the Earl of Middleton, Secre- 
tary uf State to tbe exiled James IL., 
and was held in greut consideration 
‘ by the Court of St Germains, where he 
| was designed Count of Arran. After 
bis father’s death, he went to Ant- 
! werp, and sent a ehallenge to General 
Macartney, Lord Mohuu’s second in 
‘ the duel, but it was not aceepted. He 
was the author of “ Transactions dur- 
ing the Reign uf Queen Anne, by 
| Charles Hamilton, Esq.."" published by 
his son, in one volume, in 1790. He 
died at Paris, August 13, 1754, aged 64. 
Pe HASLTOM Joux, Archbishop 
of St Andrews, was the natural son 
| of Jaines, first Earl of Arran, although, 
according to Knox and Buchanan, his 
paternity was douhtful. Mockenzie 
says that be studied the belles lettres 
anil philosophy at Glasgow, aid theo- 
logy in France, where he entered into 
holy orders, and that he was nominat- 
ed, in 1541, Abbot of Paisley; but 
Crawford states that he attained to 
this dignity in 1825. On his return 
to Scotlund from Franee in 1543, one 
1 of his first measures was to cffect a 
| reconciliation between his brother thc 
Regent and Cardinal eaton, who had 
till cheu bee Arra:’s deterinined ene- 
my. fe now joined the Cardinal in 
i his opposition to the proposed matri- 
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died young, and, second, to Elizabeth, | 
ouly child of Lord Gerard of Bromley, | 


monial treaty with England, and pre- 
vailed on the Regent to venounce the 
friendship of Henry VH1, and to re- 
new the alliance with Franec. Iu 
January 1543 he was appointed Keeper 
ot the Privy Seal, and he held that 
situation till August 1516. In the 
former year he also succeeded Kirk- 
aldy of Grange as Treasurer of the 
Kingdom, an office which he retained 
till the resignation of the Regency by 
his brother in 1554. In June 1545 he 
obtained « legitimation under the 
Great Seal, aud shortly after he was 
erca‘ed Bishop of Dunkeld. On the 
assassination of Cardinal Beaton in }} 
May 1546, he became Archbishop of 
St Andrews; and under his primacy, 
Adam Wallave, and Walter Mill, an 
aged preaeher of the Reformed doc- 
trines, were burnt at the stake for 
heresy. 

In 1551, when the: Arehbishop was 





confined to his bed, by a dangerous 
and liugering malady, advantage was 
taken of his illness by the Queen- 
Mother, Mary of Guise, to endeavour 
to get the Regency into her own 
hands; and she was so far successful 
in herdlesign, that the Earl of Arran 
was indueed to enter into anegotiation 
on the subject, with the view of re- 
signing to her his anthority. But uo 
sooner was the Primate, by the aid of 
the celebrated Cardan, restored to 
health, than he used all his influenee 
with his brother to break off the ne- 
gotiation ; and Arran,in consequence, 
retained possession of the Regency for 
threc years more, and only resigned it 
at last on receiving a parliamentary 
aeknowlcdgiment of his right of suc- 
cession to the throne. The Arch. 
bishop subsequently endeavoured in 
vain to obstruct tho progress of the 
Reformatiou in Scotland; andin 1563, 
three years after tho new religion had 
obtained the sanction of the ltepisla- 
ture, he was eomnuitted to the Castle 
of Edinburgh for having celebrated 
| moss contrary to law, Ifo was soon, 
however, liberated, on the interces- 
sion of Queen Mary, at whoso request 
he baptized, in 1566, tho infant prince 
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James, with the ceremonies of the 
Church of Rome. The Qneen hav- 
ing soon after restored him to his 
consistorial jurisdiction, he grauted a 
commission to judges, who pronounc- 
ed sentence of divorce between the 
Earl of Botliwell and his wife, the 
Lady Jean Gordon. He adhered 
faithfully to the Queen throughout 
her subscquent misfortunes iu Scot- 
land, and after the battle of Langside, 
he was among those of the name of 
Hamilton who were proscribed and 
attainted by Parliament. On the cap- 
ture of the Castle of Dumbarton, 
April 2, 1571, the Archbishop, who 
had found a temporary refuge there, 
was taken prisoner, and carried under 
a, strong guard to Stirling, where an 
attempt was made to convict him of 
the murder of the King (Lord Darn- 
ley) and the Regent, (the Earl of Mur- 
ray,) but these accusations could not 
be snbstantiated. He was, howcycr, 
coudemned to death by the Regent 
Lennox, in terms of the act of for- 
faulture already passed against him, 
and was accordiugly hanged in his 
poutifical robes on the common gib- 
bet of Stirling, April 5, 157% being 
the first bishop in Scotland who had 
died by the hands of the executioner, 
and the last Seotish Primate of the 
Roman Catholic Church. By his 
mistress, Grizzel Semple, widow of 
James Hamilton of Stanehousc, he 
had two sons and one daughter. 
HAMILTON, Jouy, a factious and 
turbulent seeular priest, who, in the 
sixteenth century, rendered himself 
conspicuous by his furious zeal in be- 
half of the Church of Rome, was the 
second son of Thomas Hamilton of 
Orchartfield, grandfather of the first 
Earl of Haddington. He Icft Scot- 
land on account of his religion, and 
fixing his residence at Paris in 1573, 
was soon after appointed Professor of 
Philosophy in the College of Navarre. 
Iu 1576 he became tutor to the Car- 
| dinal de Bourbon, and in 1578 to Fran- 
cis de Joyeuse, afterwards a Cardinal. 
In 1581 he published a work, whieh 
he dedicated to “ His Soverane Marie, 
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the Quenis Majestie of Scotland,” cn- 
titled “ Ane Catholick and Facile 
Traictaisc drawin out of the Halio- 
Scriptures, treulie exponit be the An- 
cient Doctrines, to confirm the Reall 
and Corporell Praescuce of Cliristis 
Pretious Bodie aud Blude in the Sa- 
crament of the Altar.” Appended to 
this curious production were twenty- 
four Orthodox and Catholic Couclu- 
sions, dedieated to James V1., con- 
taining ‘“Certanc Questionis to the 
quhilkis we desire the Ministers mak 
resolute answer at their next General 
Assemblie.”” 

In October 1584 Hamilton was clio$- 
en Rector of the University of Paris, 
and in the following ycar was pre- 
sented, by the students forming the 
German nation of that University, to 
the cure of the parishes of St Cosmus 
and Damian. He was ua zcalous par- 
tizan of the Catholic league of 1586; 
and in 1590, when Henry 1V. besieged 
Paris, he collected thc ecelesiastics of 
the capital, and marshalling them in 
battle order, advanced at their head 
against the ferces of the heretics. In 
1591 he was one of the “ Conseil des 
Seize Quartiers,” who offered thc 
Crown of France to Philip 11. of Spain, 
when, among other atrocities, that 
society of bigots deerced the death of 


Brisson, President of the Parliament \ 


of Paris, aud of L’ Archer and Tardif, 
two of the councillors, Hamilton car- 


ried his violence so far as to drag Tar- || 


dif from a bed of sickuess to the scaf- | 
fold. In 1594, on the very day that» 
Henry IV. entered Paris, he and sone 
other fanatics like himself, distrusting 
that monarch’s recent conversion to 
the Catholic faith, endeavoured to ex- 
pel the King by force of arms. ‘The 
attempt, however, failed, and Hamil- 
ton was arrested, but soon after re- 
ceived permission to depart out of 
France, on which he retired to Brus- | 
sels, In his absence the Parliament || 
eondemned him to be broken on the 
wheel for the murder of Tardif, and 
the seutence was duly cxecuted on 
his efiigy. 
In 1600 he published another theo- 
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logical work, dedicated to James VLI., 
which he styled “ A Catalogue of One 
Hundred aud Sixty-Seven Heresies, 
Lies, and Caluninies, Teachit and 
Practisit be the Ministers of Calvin's 
Sect, and Corruptions of Twenty- 
Three Passages of the Scripture be 
the Ministeris adulterate translations 
thereof.” Iu 1601, after an absence 
of nearly thirty years, he ventured to 
return to Scutland, where he was 
joined by Edmond Hay, the Jesuit. 
‘No sooner was their arrival known, 
than the King issued a proclamation 
ordering their instant departure from 
the kiugdom, on pain of treason, and 
' prohibiting any one from harbouring 
them. Hamilton found a temporary 
asylum at the Castle of Airlie, in For- 
farshire, belonging tu Lord Ogilvie; 
| but in 1609 he was apprehended by a 
party of life-cuards, sent by the Scot- 
ish Privy Council, and contined in the 
Tower of London till his death. 
HAMILTON, Jouy, second Lord 
Belhaven, 2 distinguished patriot, was 
_born July 5, 1656. He was the eldest 
son of Robert Hamilton of Barncluith, 
one of the Senators of the College of 
Justice, under the name of Lord 
Pressmannan; and he marricd Mar- 
garet, grand-daughter of the first Lord 
Belhayen, whodiedin 1679. After his 
| accession to the title he took a promi- 
/ nent patt in publie affairs, and soon 
became conspicuons for his spposi- 
, tion to the tyrannical measures of 
| Charles the Second's government in 














Scotland. Ju the Scots Parliament of 
16<1, when the act for the test was 
bronght forward, Lord Belhaven de- 
clared “that he saw a very good act 
for sccuring our religion from one 
anothcr among the subjects them- 
selves; but he did not see an act for 
securing our religion against a popish 
or fanatical successor to the Crown.” 
Yor these words, le was cominitted 
prisoner to the Castle of Mdinhurgh, 
and the King’s Advocate declared that 
there was matter for an accusation of 
treason against him, Wut a few days 
thereafter his Lordship was, on his 
submission, restored to liberty. 
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After the Revolution, he attended 
the meeting of the Scotish nobility in 
London, held in January 1689, and 
concurred iu the address to the Prince 
of Orange to assume the government. 
He was present iu the subsequent 
Convention of Estates, and contribut- 
ed much to the settling of the Crown 
upon William and Mary. He was 
chosen one of the new King's Privy 
Councillors for Scotland, and appoint- 
ed a Commissioner for executing the 
office of Lord Register. At the bat- 
tie of Killiecrankie, July 27, 1689, he 
commanded a troop of horse. On the 
accession of Queen Anne he was con- 
tinued a Privy Councillor, and in 1704 
was nominated one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, which office 
he only held a year. 

When the Treaty of Union with 
England was under discussion, Lord 
Belhaven was onc of those who prin- 
cipally distinguished themselves by 
their determined opposition to the 
measure; and his neryous and elo- 
quent speeches on the occasion are 
preserved in various publications. In 
1703, when the Pretender, assisted by 
the French, attempted to make a de- 
scent on Scotland, Lord Belhaven was 
apprehended ou suspicion of favour- 
ing the invasion, and conveyed to 
London. His high spirit burst atthe 
disgrace, and he died of inflammation 
of the brain, June 21, 1708, inme- 
diately after his release from impri- 
sonment. <A portrait of his Lordship 
may be seen iu Pinkerton’s Scotish 
Gallery. He published “ An Advice 
to the Farmers of Last Lothian to Cul- 
tivate aud Improve their Grounds.” 
His speech in the Scots Parliament 
conccrning the Union was published 
in 1706. The same yearappeared his | 
“Memorable Speeches in the Last | 
Parliament of Scotland,” reprinted in 
1733. 

IIAMILTON, Patrick, Abbot of 
Ferne, usually considered the first 
martyr in Scotland to the doctrines of 
the Neformed religion, was born about 
1503. We was the second son of Sir 
Patrick Wamilton of Kincavel, natural 
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brother of the first Earl of Arran. ! tion, he was condemned as an obstinate 


His mother was the daughter, and not 
the sister, as is commonly supposed, of 
Alexander Duke of Albany, second 
son af James T., King of Scotland. 
Te was educated at the University of 
St Andrews, and, while still very 
young, had the Abbacy of Ferne, in 
Ross-shire, conferred on him, to en- 
ahle hint to prosecute lis studies with 
a view to high preferincnt in the 
Chureh. Proceeding into Germany, 
he remained for some time at the Mni- 
versity of Wittenberg, and afver- 
wards removed to that of Marpurg, 
where he wasthe first who introduced 
publie disputations on theological 
questions. Having hecoinc intimate, 
duriug his residence onthe Continent, 
with Martin Luther and Philip Me 
laucthon, he soon imbibed the opi- 
nions of these illustrious reformers ; 
and, on his return to Scotland, he 
began publiely to expose the eorrup- 
tions of the Chureh of Rome, and to 
promulgate the Reformed doctrines 
with great zeal, his high reputation as 
a schohuw, his irreproachauble moral 
eharacter, and his courteous demean- 


our, contributing much to his useful-' 


ness inthe good work. The clergy 
became alarmed at the progress of the 
uew religion, and their resentinent 


against the youthful Reformer rosc to | 
the utmust height of perseeuting rage. 


Under pvetence of desiring a friendly 
eonference with him on relizious mat- 
ters, Cardinal Benton enticed him to 
St Andrews, at that time the prinei- 
palsert of the Romish clergy, where 
one Alexander Campbell, a prior of the 
Black Friars, had severe] private iu- 
terviews with him, and treacheronusly 
pretended to acknowledge the force of 


his objections to the prevailing con-: 


duct of the clergy, and even to admit 
the errors of the Church of Rome. 
This Campbell was afterwards his 
principal accuser. Tle was appre- 
hended in the middle of the night, 
and next day wus bronght before the 
Cardinal and his Convention, charged 
with maiutaininug and preaching here- 
tical opiuions. After a Jong examina- 
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heretic, aud delivered over to the se- | 
cular power, the sentence heing sizn 
e:l by the Arehbishops of St Andrews 
and Glasgow, the Bishops of Brecliin, 
Donkeld, and Dumblaue, and a num- 
her of ahbots, priors, and doctors, as 
well as by every person of note in the | 
University. ‘The sume day he was 
alsa condemned by the secular power ; 
und inthe afternoon, immediately after 
dinner, he wes hurvied to the stake, 
the fire being prepured in the arca in ! 
front of the gate of St Salvador’s Col- 
lege. He suffered with great fort’. 
tude and constancy, Marel }, 1527, in 
the 23d year of his age. He was 
the author of a treatise, ecutitled ‘ Pa- 
trick’s Places,” or “ Common Places,” 
originally written in Latin, and trans- 
lated by John Frith into Wuglish, 
under the name of © Frutful Gather- 
inges of Seripture.”’ In 1807 appear- 
eda new edition of “ Patrick’s Places, ' 
a Treatise on the Law and Gospel.” 
This ingcnions and extraurdiaary 
coiposition is inserted in Fox’s ‘Acts 
and Moninents.” 

HAMILTON, Sir Ronerr, Bart., | 
of Preston, the counnander of the Co- 
venanting army atthe battles of Drum- 
clog and Bothwell Bridge, was born 
i 1650. He was edneated under Bi- 
shop Burnet, at the Wuiversity of 
Glasgow, and, according to the testi- 
mony of that anthor, was, while at 
college, a sprightly youth of great 
promise. When the Presbyteria:us of 
Scotland, goaded to desperation by 
the oppression aud tyranny of their 
rulers, at length ruse in arms in de- | 
fence of their civil and religious liber- 
ties, Robert Hiunilton at once placed { 
himself at their head, and: omn.anded 
the forecs cf the Covenanters with 
great intrepidity in the victory at 
Drumcloy, and the discomfiture of; 
Bothwell Bridge. In June 1679, 
Laing, in his Aecount of the Western 
lusurrection, erroneously styles Ha- 
milton a preacher. 

After the detcat at Bothwell Bridge, 
Hamiiton avoided the consequences 
of his attainder and condenmmation by 
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retiring into Holland , and, along with 
his brother-in-law, Gordon of Earl- 
ston, he aeted 2s Commissioner in be- 
half of the “ United Socicties."* whom 
he greatly assisted by his influence in 
obtaining for them the couutenance 
and support ofthe Continental church- 
es. He resided priucipally in Hol- 
| land till the Revolution of 1688, when 

he returned to his native country. 

His attsiuder being reversed, he suc- 

eeetled, on his brether’s death, in No- 
E at length eet at liberty in May 
| 1693. From this period he was per- 
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vember of that year, to the represen- 
tation and honours of the family; but 
as we learn from bis own letters and 
his biographer, be could not, witbout 
violence to his notions of religions ob- 
ligation, “acknowledge an uncove- 
nanted sovereign of thesc covenanted 
nations ;"" and he coustantly refused 
to prefer any claim to his brother's es- 
tates,as sucha proceeding would baye 
necessarily involved a recognition of 
the title of the Prince and Princess 
of Orange to the Crown of Scotland. 
At the same time, being unmarried, 


securing the entailed settlement of 
the family inheritance on the issue of 
his brother's eldest daughter, who 
had been marries to tbe eldest son of 
Sir James Oswald. 

Sir Robert Hamilton's well-known 
sentiments in religious matters, with 
the intemperate avowal of his opi- 
nions, soon involved him in new trou- 
bles. Being suspected, with some 
show of reason, of having been the 
author of the Declaration published 
at Sanquhar, Augnst 10, 1692, he was 
soon after arrested at Earlston, and 
detained a prisoner in Edinburgh and 
Haddington for nearly eight months. 
During this interval he was frequent- 
ly brought before the Privy Council; 
but, though he declined their juris- 
diction, and refnsed to answer the 
questions put to him, or take the oath 
of allegiance, or in any way acknow- 
ledge the authority of William and 
Mary, or enter into any oblization not 


he contented himself with privately | 


to rise against their government, hc} 
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mitted to testify, without farther offi- 
cial inolestation, against the backslid- 
ings both in Chureh and State; and 
his biographer informs us that he was, 
during his life, the prineipal stay and 
comfort of that afflicted remnant, who 
alone, amid the general defection of 
the times, continued faithful in their 
adherence to Christ and his Cove- 
nanted cause, He died unmarried, 
Octoher 20, 1701, aged 51 years. 

HAMILTON, Roerrr, a skilful 
physician, was born in Edinburgh, 
December 6, 1721, and was educated 
at the High School there. He was 
afterwards apprenticed to Mr William 
Edmonston, surgeon and apothecary, 
Leith, where he continued for three 
years, and subsequently attended the 
medical classes at the University of 
Edinburgh. In 1741 he went out as 
surgeon's mate on board the Somer- 
set, and for some time had the care of 
the military hospital at Port-Mahon. 
In 1744 he was appointed surgeon to 
the Wolf sloop of war, The four fol- 
lowing years were divided between 
his oceupations at sea, and his attend- 
ance upon the leetures of Drs Hunter 
and Smellie in London. On the in- 
vitation of his brother, a merchant in 
Lynn, Norfoll, he went to that town 
in 1748. He afterwards accepted an 
offer of settling there; and in 1766, 
having received the degree of M.D. 
from the University of St Andrews, 
he succeeded to the practice of Dr 
lidderdale, who died about that pe. 
riod. 

Dr Hamilton was of an inquisitive 
and industrious turn of mind, aud he 
employed bis leisure time in endea- 
vouring to make improvements in his 
profession, He wa3 a frequent cor- 
respondent of the Royal Socicties of 
London and Edinburgh. In 1782 he 
published a “ Deseription of the In- 
fluenza;" in 1785, “ Remarks on the 
Means of Obviating the fatal Effects of 
the Bite of a Mad Dog, or other Rabid 
Animal ;" in 1783, “ The Dutics of a 
Reginiental Surgeon Considered,” 2 
vols, ; in 1791, “ Practical Hints on 

Opium, considered us a Poison ;" and, 
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in the same year, “ Observations on 
Scrofulous Affections.” Dr I{amil- 
ton died at Lynn, November 9, 1793. 
He invented a machine for reducing 
dislocated shoulders, and au apparatus 
for kecping the ends of fractured bones 
together, to prevent lameness und de- 
formity. In 1801 was published a 
posthumous work, entitled “ Observa- 
tious on the Marsh Remittent Fever; 
also on the Water Canker, or ‘ Caneer 
Aquaticus’ of Van Swicten, with Re- 
marks on the Leprosy.” To this vo- 
lume a memoir of the author was 
prefixed, from which the preceding 
notice is extracted. 

HAMILTON, Ronert, LL.D., an 
eminent matheinatician and political 
economist, was the eighth son of Gavin 
Hamilton, bookseller, Edinburgh, and 
grandson of Dr William Iamilton, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and afterwards 
Principal of Edinturgh College. He 
was born June 11, 1743, and studied | 
at the University of his uative city. | 
Though in early life subject to con-| 
Stitutional weakness of health, he dis- 
played remarkable proficiency in ma- 
thematics, and a singular application 
in the acquisition of knowledge, Af- 
ter leaving college, being iutended for 
a commercial profession, he spent 
some time in the banking establish- 
ment of Messrs William Hogg and Son, 
where he obtained that practical in- 
formation ou mouey matters which 
afterwards enabled him to expose, with 
so much effect, the ruinous nature of 
the tben financial system of the coun- 
try. In 1766, when only twenty-tbree 
years of age, he was induced, by the 
advice of his friends, to offer himself 
as a candidate for the Matheinatical 
Chair in Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
then vaeant by the death of Professor 
John Stuart. He was unsuccessful in 
his application, Dr Trail being the 
fortunate competitor; but he left a 
yery liigh impression of his abilities 
on the minds ot the examinators. 
Thereafter he became partner in a 
paper-mill, established by his father, 
but which he relinquished in 1769, on 

| being appointed Rector of the Aca- 
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demy at Perth. In 1771 he married 
Miss Anne Mitchell of Ladath, who 

died seven years afterwards. Ju 1777 

appeared his well-known “ Introduc- 

tion te Merchandise, containing a 

complete System of Arithmetic, with 

an Account of the Trade of Great 

Britain.” 

In 1779 Dr Hamilton was presented 
by the Crown to the Chair of Natural 
Philosophy in Marischal College, 
which, in the subsequent year, he ex- | 
changed with Dr Coplaud for the Ma-| 
theinatical Professorship, as beiug bet- 
ter suited to his inclination and ability. 
It was not, however, till 1814 that he’ 
was formally appoiuted to the Mathe- | 
matical Chair, 

In 1782 Dr Hamilton married a se- 
cond time Jane, daugbter of James 
Morison, Esq. of Elsick, and sister of 
the Rey. Dr Morison, minister of 
Banchory-Dervenick. 

In 1788 he published his ‘ System 
of Arithmetic and Book-Keeping,” 
which has gone through several cdi- 
tions. In 1790 he printed, for the use 
of. his pupils, a set of matheniatical 
tables, which were repriuted with 
freat accuracy and care in 1807, In 
1790 he also brought out, anonymously, 
an ‘ Essay on Peace and War,” writ- 
ten with the benevolent view of in- 
culcating doctrines favourable to uni- 
versal peace. In 1800 appeared an- 
other elementary work of a similar 
description to his “ System of Arith- 
metic,” entitled “ Heads of a Course 
of Mathematics,” intended for the use 
of his own students. 

Dr Hamilton’s principal work, the 
“Ynquiry concerning the Rise and 
Progress, the Redemptiou and Pre. 
sent State of Management of the Na- 
tional Debt of Great Britain,’ was 
published at Edinburgh in 1813, wheu 
he had passed his seventieth year. 
The greater part of this celebrated 
Treatise is devoted to the considera- 
tion of the various measures which 
had heretofore been adopted for re- 
ducing the national debt. In opposi- 
tion to the views advocated by Dr 
Price in his treatise “ Of Reversion- 
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ing admitted Advoeate in 1587, soon 
distinguished himsclfat the bar by his 
taleuts and learniug. In 1592 he was 
appointed a Lord of Session, and took 
his seat on the Bench by the title of 
Lord Drumeairm, and in 1595 he be- 
came Lord Advocate. In 1612 he was 
nominated Lord Register, and the 
same ycar he succeeded Sir Alexander 
Hay as Secretary of State. In 1613he 
was raised to the Peerage by the title 
of Lord Biuning and Byres: in 1616 
he was appointed Lord President of 
the Court of Session; and in March 
1619 he was created, by patent, Earl of 
Melrose. After the death of Sir John 
Ramsay, Viscouut-of Haddington, the 
Earl of Melrose, judging it more ho- 
nourable to take his title from a county 
than from an abbey, obtained a patent, 
dated at Bagshot, August 27, 1627, 
creating him Earl of Haddington, in- 
stead of Melrose. His Lordship con- 
tinued Secretary of State, and Lord 
President of the Court of Session, till 
February 1626, when he was cousti- 

tuted Keeper of the Privy Seal. He 
died May 29, 1637, aged 74. His va- 
luable collection of manuscripts and 

charters are preserved in the Advo- 
cates’ Library. 

WAMILTON, Tuomas, sixth Earl 
of Haddington, a poet, and writer on 
forest trees, second son of Charles, 
the fifth Earl, was born in 1680. He 
was educated in Whig principles under 
the care of his uncle, Adam Cockburn 
of Ormiston, Lord Justicc-Clerk ; and 
was a zcalous promoter of the treaty 
of Union. In the “ Memoirs Concern- 
ing the Affairs of Scotland,” publish- 
ed anonymously in 1714, Lord Had- 
dington is described as having belong- 
ed originally to the Cavalier party, 
who, though friendly to the Revolu- 
tion, were opposed to the measures of 
the Court of Queen Anne, but, with 
the Marquis of Moutrose, the Earl of 
Seaficld, and many others, was gained 
over, ‘iu 1704, to the support of the 
English connection and of the Hano- 
veriau succession, 

Ou the breaking out of the Rebel- 
lion of 1715, the Earl took arms in de- 
















ary Annuities,” published iu 1771, Dr 
Uemiltou proves the utter uselessness 
ofa borrowed sinking fund, like that 
of Mr Pitt, and the fallacy, as well as 
folly, of continuing its operations dur- 
ing war, or when the expenditure of 
the country overbalances the revenue. 
lfis arguments are supported aud il- 
lustratced by tables of practical calcu- 
latiun; and he satisfactorily shows 
, that the exeess of revenue above ex- 
penditure is the only real method by 
which the national debt, or any other 
debt, can be discharged. His prin- 
ciples have not only heen sanctioned 
by the most eminent political econo- 
! mists, but have gradually been adopt- 
| ed by the Government. 
| In 1814 Dr Hamilton’s increasing 
infirmities rendering it necessary that 
he should have an assistant in the 
dutics of his chair, Dr John Cruick- 
‘shank was appointed to that office, 
, and became his successor. Dr Ha- 
milton died, July }4, 1829, at the ad- 
vaneed age of eighty-six. Several 
essays on subjects connected with po- 
litical econonty, found ainong his pa- 
pers, were published by his relatives 
in 1839, under the title of the “ Pro- 
gress of Society.” 
lu 1831 his family reprinted, for 
private circulation, his “ Essay on 
Peace and War,” which had become 
scarce, along with a small pamphlet 
on the “ Poor Laws,” first published 
in 1822; and to these were added an 
unfinished fraginent of an ‘“ Essay on 
Goverument,” written during the pro- 
gress of the French Revolution. By 
his first wife he had three daughters, 
of wiiont, the second, Helen, was mar- 
ried to the late Mr Thomson of Ban. 
chory, aud the youngest, Marian, to 
the Rev. Robert Swan of Abercrombie, 
in Fife. By his second wife, who died 
in 1825, he had no family. 
HAMILTON, Str Tnosas, first 
Earl of Haddington, an eminent judge 
and statesman, eldest son of Sir 
Thomas lfamilton of Priestfield, by 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of James 
Heriot of Trabrown, was born in 1563. 
lfe studied the law in France, and be- 
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feuee of the Government. [le ae- 
companied the Duke of Argyll to Stir- 
ling, Septeinber 16, and served as a 
volunteer at the battle of Sheriff- 
uur, November 13. lle distinguish- 
ed himself by his courage, and re- 
ceived a wound in his shoulder, his 
horse being shot under him. In 1716 
he was appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Maddington; and was 
invested with the Order ofthe Thistle, 
The same year he was elected one of 
the Sixteen Representutive Peers of 
Scotland, and was re-chosen at the 
general electious of 1722 and 1727. 

In the latter years of his lite Lord 
Waddington lived almost entirely in 
the country, employing himself chief- 
ly in the sports of the field, and inim- 
proving his estates. He was the au- 
thor of © Forty Select Poems, on Se- 
veral Occasions,” and “ Tales inVerse, 
for the Amusement of Leisure Hours;" 
both of which were at first published 
surreptitiously at Edinburgh, but have 
passed through several editions. They 
evince considerable wit and fancy, but 
the topics ure all of a licentious de. 
scription, and from Pinkerton they 
have received the character of “ im. 
modesty.” Lord Waddington died at 
Newhailes, near Edinburgh, November 
23,1735. Some years after his death 
appeared a treatise ou “ The Manner 
of Raisiug Forest Tvees,” &c., written 
by his Lordship, and addressed in the 
form of a letter to his grandsou and 
successor, the seventh Earl; which 
contains some excellent practical sug- 
gestions regarding the planting and 
cultivation of trees, particularly in 
waste lands. That important im- 
provement in husbaudry, the sowing 
of clover and other grass seeds, was 
introduced into East-Lothian by Lord 
Haddington. A fine portrait of him, 
iu the character of Simon the Skip- 
per, adorns Purk’s edition of Walpule’s 
Royal aud Noble Authors, Volnme V, 

HAMILTON, Wintram, Eart or 
Lanaru, second Duke of Hamilton, 
brother of the first Duke, was born at 
Hamilton, December 14, 1616. Here- 
ceived his education at the University 
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of Glasgow, aud afterwards travelled 
onthe Continent, and resided for som- 
time at the French Court. On his 
return, in 1627, he became u great fa- 
vouvite with Charles I. and his Queen; 
on the last day of Mareh 1639, he was 
created Earl of Lanark. aud in 1640 
was made Seerctary of State for Scot- 
land, In 1€46, when the King put 
him-elf into the hands of the Scotish 
army at Neweastle, he was one of the 
Comunissioners sent by the Seots Par- 
Hament to confer with his Majesty, 
when he used his utmost endeavours 
to induce the King to agree to the 
terms submitted to him, but in vain. 
When his brother marclied into Eng- 
land, le was appointeT Commander in 
Chief of the Forces in Scot and. Be- 
ing soon afterwards deprived, by the 
Act of Classes, of all his spublie eim- 
ploymeuts for his adherenee to “the 
Engagement,” he retired to Holland ; 
but he had searcely arrived there, 
when lie received the sad intelligence 
of the execution of his royal ister, 
and soon arter of that of his brother, 
whom he succeeded in his titles and 
estates. In 1650 he accompanied 
Chartes II, to Scotland; but was ex- 
ciInded hy the Parliament from the 
King’s councils, and not suffered to 
remain with his Majesty, ile retired 
in consequence to the Island of Ar- 
ran, Where he remained till the end of 
January 1651, when he was permitted 
to go to Court, and was received with 
much distinetion by the King. 

When the march into England was 
decided upon, the Duke obtained li- 
berty to raise a troopof horse, and he 
svon collected about a hundred men. 
He afterwards raised seven other 
troops, who joined the royal army at 
Moffat, previously to its entering Eng- 
land, which it did by the Western 
Marches. At Warrington Bridge the 
Royalists defeated General Lambert, 
whohad been sent against them. The 
Duke accompanied the King on the 
whole march until they eame to Wor- 
cester. Here they found themselves 
surrounded by an army of 3,200, com- 
manded by Cromwell in person, who, 
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, attacking the royal forces, met with 
| little resistance, except from General 
Middleton and the Duke of Hamilton. 
The Duke behaved with uncommon 
bravery, and charged repeatedly at 
the head of his regiment ; but he was 
at last wounded and taken prisoner. 
Of this wound he died, September 12, 
1652, nine days after the battle; and 
his renains were interred in the ea- 
thedra} chureh of Worcester. 
HAMILTON, Wituiam, of Bangour, 
a pleasing and aceomplished poet, was 
born in 1704. Ile was descended from 
the aneient family of Little Earnock, 
!in Ayrshire, and was the second son 
of “James Hamilton of Bangour, in 
Linlithgowshire, advoeate, by Eliza- 
betb, daughter of John Hamilton of 
Murrays. He received a liheral edu- 
‘cation, and began in early life ta cul- 
tivate a taste for poctr;. When the 
Rebellion of 1745 broke out he joined 
the cause of the Pretender, and cele 
brated his first success at Preston- 
pans, in the well-known Jacobite song 
of“ Gladsronir.” After the battle of 
Culloden, which terminated for ever 
the hopes cf the Stuarts, he took re- 
fuge in the Highlands, where he en- 
dured many perils and privations, but 
‘at last succeeded in escaping into 
France. Through the intercession of 
his friends at Lome his pardon was 
soon procured from Government, on 
which he returned to Scotland. 

In 1759, on the death, without issue, 
of his elder brother, John, who mar- 
ried Elizabeth Dalrymple, a deseend- 
ant of the family of Stair, the pnet sne- 
ceeded totheestate. His healtlt, how- 
ever, which was originally delicate, 
had been injured by the hardships 
to which he had been expused, and 
required the benefit of a warmer eli- 
mate. He, therefore, returned to 
the Continent, and took up his resi- 
denec at Lyons, where he died of a 

‘lingering consumption, March ¢5, 

1754. A volume of his poems, with- 

out his consent or name, appenred at 

Glasgow in 1748; but the first genu- 

ine and eorrect edition of his works 

| was published by his friends at ldin-| 
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burgh in 1760, with a head by Strange- 
A discriminating criticism by Profes- 
sor Riehardson of Glasgow, in the 
Lounger, first drew the public atten- 
tion to his poems, the chief character- 
isties of which are liveliness of ima- 
gination and delicacy of sentiment. 
“Myr Hamilton's mind,” says Lord 
Woodhouselee, in his Life of Lord 
Kaimes, “is pictured in his verses. 
They are the easy and eareless effu- 
sions of an elegant fancy and a chas- 
tened taste; and the sentiments they 
convey are the geunine feelings of a 
tender and suseeptible heart, which 
perpectually owned the dominion of 
some favourite niistress, but whose 
passion generally evaporated in song, 
and made no serious or permanent 
impression.” Had he never written 
anything but the “ Braes of Yarrow,” 
that ballad, one of the finest in the lan- 
guage, would have been sufficient to 
have immortalised his name. He 
married Miss Hall, of the family of 
Dunglass, and had issue one son, who 
succeeded him. 

HAMILTON, Wi.r1am, of Gilbert- 
field, a poet of some merit, the friend 
and correspondent of Allan Ramsay, 
was the son of Hamilton of Ladyland. 
He entered the army early in life, but | 
after considerable serviee returned to | 
Scotland with only the rank of a lien- 
tenant. <Allnn Ramsay's admiration 
of some of Hamilton's poems, which 
had found their way into circulation, 
led to an intimacy between them, and 
three of Hamilton's epistles to the au- 
thor of the “ Gentle Shepherd’ are | 
inserted in the eommon editions of | 
Ramsay's works. Towards the close | 
of his life Efamilton resided at Letter- 
ick, iit Lanarkshire, where he died at 
an a‘lyaneed age, May 24, 1751. His 
principal productions are to be found 
in “ Watson's Choice Colleetion of 
Seots Poeins.” In 1722 he published 
an abridgment, in modern Scots, of 
Henry the Minstrel's Life of Wal- 
lace, which Dr Irving styles, “an in- 
judicious and useless work.” It has 
been often reprinted. 

IEAMILTON, Ricur Ikon, Sim WIL- 
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LIAn, K.B., celebrated for his works 
on the Voleanic Phenomena, and Auti- 
qnities of the Kingdom of the Two Si- 
cilics, was born Dceember 13, 1730. 
He was the youngest son of Lord Ar- 
chibald Hamilton of Riceartoun and 
Pardovan, in the county of Linlithgow, 
ason of the Duke of Mamilton, Sir 
William's mother beiug Lady Jane 
Mamilton, daughter of the sixth Karl 
of Abercorn, governess of George the 
HY. when an infunt. In his yonth Mr 
Mamilton held a cominission in the 
thirdregiment of foot guards, and be- 
fore his accession to the throne, 


' George 111, made him his equerry. 


Sir William used often to declare that 


4 . 
“he was condemned to make his way 
: in the world with au iHustrious name, 


ss 


ind a thonsund pounds.” = In 1758, 
however, he married the only daughter 
of liugh Barlow of Lawrenny-Hall, 
Penibrokeshire, with whom he got an 
estate worth L.5000 a-year. In 1761 
he was elceted incinber of Parliament 
for Midhurst; and in 1761 was ap. 
pointed Ambassador to the Court of 
Naples, where he resided for thirty- 
six years. Having abundance of Ici- 
sure, the volcanic eruptions of the 
neighbourhood early engaged his at- 
tention, and it is recorded of him that 
be did more for the advancement of 
the fine arts and natural history than 
any individual or corporation in the 
kingdom of Naples, pcrhaps even than 
the government itself. Before the 
middle of 1767 he had visited Vesu- 
vius no less than twenty-two times ; 
also Mount Etna and the Eolian Islands, 
and was aecompanied in all his excur- 
sions by M. Fabris, an artist of great 
merit, who drew plans and took re- 
presentations of the most strikiug and 
interesting objects. His Researcbes 
he detailed in several letters to the 
Royal Socicty, inserted in the Pbiloso- 
phieal Transactions; and which were 
published separately in 1770, under 
the title of “ Observations on Mount 
Vesuvius, Mount Etua, and other Vol- 
canoes of the Two Sicilies ;" also in 
his splendid work, “ Campi Phiegrai,” 


2 vols. folio, published at Naples im 
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1776-7; a Supplement to which ap- 
peared in 1779, coutaining an account 
of the great eruption of Vesuvius in 
August of that ycar. 

Mr Hamilton, always indcfatigable 
in bringing to light the buried trea- 
sures of antiquity, promoted the pub- 
lication of the magnificent aecount of 
Hereulaneuin, and drew up a descrip- 
tion of the discoverics imade in 
Pompeii, which was printed in the 
fourth volume of the “ Arehmolo- 
gia.” He also colleeted a Cabinct 
of Greck and Etruscan vases and 
other antiquities, of which an account 
was cdited by D’'Hancarville, and pub- 
lished in 4 volumes, uuder the title of 
“ Antiquites Etrusques, Grecques, et 
Romaines, tirees du Cabinet de M. 
Hamilton.” In 1766 he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society; and Jan- 
uary 3, 1772, he was created a Knight 
of the Bath. About 1775 be lost his 
only daughter, and in 1782 be was de. 
prived by death of his lady. In Feb- 
ruary 1783 he undertook a journey 
through Calabria, to observe the ef- 
feets produced hy the dreadful earth- 
quakes whieh bad just before deso- 
lated that beautiful provinee, and 
transmitted the result of his investi- 
gations to the Royal Society. 

In 1791 Sir William was sworn a 
Privy Councillor; and the same year 
he married a secondtime Emma Harte, 
originally a servant in a publie-housce, 
better known as the fascinating and 
licentious Lady Hamilton, eclebrated 
for her connexion with Lord Nelson. 
In Decembcr 1798, when tbe French 
invaded the Kingdom of Naples, Sir 
Williani accompanied his Sicilian Ma- 
jesty to Palermo. His connexion with 
the stirring events of that period be- 
long to history. He was recalled in 
1800, when he returned to England, 
and died in Loudon, April 8, 1803, in 
his 73d year. He bequeatbcd what 
property remained to him to his 
nephew, the Hon. C. F. Greville. 
After his death, his collection of An- 
tiquc Vases was purchased by Par- 
Hiament fur the British Museum, to 
which he had made some valuable pre- 
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sents of books, manuscripts, and ini- 
neralogical euriosities. 

HAMILTON, W1it11am, &8n eminent 
historieal painter, the son of a Scoteb 
gentleman, who resided many years 
at Chelsea, was born in 1750. He was 
sent to Italy when very young, and 
stndied under Zucehi, the painter 
of arabesque ornaments at Rome. 
On his return to England he became 
a pupil in the Royal Academy, and 
aequired considerable employment. 
He was engaged by Alderman Boy- 
del! for his Shakspeare, and by 
Macklin for bis edition of the Bible 
and of the Poets. One of his best 
works was a pieture of the “ Queen 
of Sbeba entertained at a Banquet by 
Solomon,” a design for a window in 
«Arundel Castle. He was eleeted as- 
soeiate of tbe Royal Aeademy Novem- 
ber 8, 1734, anda Royal Academician 
February 10,-1789. He died Deeem- 
ber 2, 1801. 

HAMILTON, Witriam, an emi- 
nent snrgeon and lecturer on ana- 
tomy, was born at Glasgow, July 31, 
1758. He was the son of Thomas Ha- 
milton, Professor of Anatomy and 
Botany, by bis wife, a daughter of Mr 
Anderson, Professor of Chureb His- 
_tory, both of the University of Glas- 
gow. He was educated in bis native 
city, and took his degree of M.A. in 
1775. After studying for the medieal 
profession at Edinburgh under Cullen 
and Black, he proceeded to London 
for further improvement. His zeal, 
application, and regularity of conduct, 
recymmended him to the notice of Dr 
William Hunter, who invited him to 
reside with him, and entrusted him 
with the important eharge of his dis- 
secting-room. Soon after be return- 
ed to Glasgow to assist his father in 
his lectures; and in 1781, when the 
latter resigned his chair, he was ap- 
pointed his suecessor. On his father’s 
death in 1752, he succeeded also to his 
extensive praetice. In 1783 he mar- 
ried Miss Elizabeth Stirling. He died 
March 13, 1790, in the 32d year of his 
age. A nicinoir of his life, by Profes- 
sor Cleghorn, isinserted in the Trans- 
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actions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh for 1792. 

HAMILTON, Wittiam, D.D., an 
eminent minister of the Chureh of 
Scotland, the son of a farmer, was 
born in 1780, at Longridge, in the pa- 
vish of Stonehouse, Lanarkshire. He 
was early destiued for the ministry. 
His mother first taugbt him to read, 
and the Bible soon became bis favour- 
ite book. He was afterwards sent to 
the parish scbool, and although at 
first he showed a disinelination to 
learn Latin, he subsequently devoted 
himself with the utmost ardour tothe 
study of the classies. In November 
1796 he was enrolled a student in the 
University of Edinhurgh, and was 
most assidnous in his applieation to 
his studies, attending also the elasses 
of Anatomy, Chemistry, and Materia 
Medica. 

In the summer of 1802 Mr Hamilton 
went to reside in the family of the 
late Mr Colquhoun of Killermont, 
Lord Register of Seotland, in the ea- 
pacity of chaplain tu his father; and 
in December 1804 he was licensed to 
preach the gospel by the Presbytery 
of Hamilton. Shortly after he be- 
eame assistant to the minister of 
Broughton, in Tweeddale, where he 
laboured for about sixteen months. 
By the influence of the Lord Register 
he subsequently obtained the appoint- 
ment of assistant and successor to 
the Rev. Mr Maeonochie, minister of 
Crawford, whieh, however, be was 
induced to relinquish in favour of 
another, and aeeepted the offiee of 
assistant to Mr Sym at New Kilpa- 
triek. He officiated at the latter place 
for a year and a half, when he was 
chosen minister of St Andrew’s Cha- 
pel, Dundee, to whieh eharge he was 
ordained Deeember 23, 1807. After 
he had been twenty months in that 
town, his friend, Mr Colquhoun, pro- 
cured for him the presentation tothe 
parish of Strathblane, in the county 
of Stirling, to which he was indueted 
September 14, 1809. Yor twenty-six 
years he devoted himself zealously to 
the moral and religious improvement 
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of his people, and, in many instances, 
his labours were abundantly blessed. 
He died April 16,1535, He was the 
author of several works uf great vu- 
lue, of which the most useful have 
been his “ Treatise on Assuranee,” his 
“Young Comimunicant’s Remembran- 
cer,” and his “ Mourner in Zion Com- 
forted.” He wrote also an excellent 
and most edifying Autobiography, 
which has lately been published with 
his “ Life and Remains,” edited by his 
son, the Rev. James Hamilton, mini- 
ster of the Seotish National Church, 
London. 

MART, ANprew, an entinent book- 
seller nnd printer, flourished at Edin- 
burgh in the reign of James V1. Pre- 
vious to 1600 he was in the habit of 
importing books from the Continent, 
and about 1600 and 161 he printed, at 
his own expense, several books in 
Holland. He subsvquently commenc- 
ed the printing business himself in 
his shop in the High Street of Mdin- 
burgh. In 1610 he printed an edition 


of the Bible, which has always been | 


admired for its fine typography. He 
also published 2 well-known editiou 
of Barbour’s Bruce. He died in De- 
cember 1621, at an adyauced age. 
HASTINGS, Lavy Frora, au ac- 
complished poetess, eldest daughter 
of Fraueis, late M:uquis of Hastings, 
Governor-General of India, and Flora, 
Countess of Loudon, was born at 
Edinburgh, Febrnary 11, 1806. She 
was Lady of the Bedchainber to the 
Duchess of Kent; and having in her 
latter years been subject to an enlarge- 
ment of the liver, this uufortunate 
malady gave rise to a cruel slander 
shortly before her death, with which 
the newspapers of the period were 
mueh oecupied. The iuhumuanity 
with which this amiable but ill-fated 
lady was treated in the Palace of the 
Sovereign added to the discase under 
whieh she suffered, and caused her 
death at Buckingham Palace, July 5, 
1839, aged 33. Wer body was con- 
veyed to Scotland, and interred, July 
15, in the family vault at Loudon, 
Ayrshire, Her mother, the Mar- 
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ehioness Dowager of Hastings, over- 
cone by the severe affliction she had 
undergone, died January 9, 1840. Af- 
ter Lady Flora’s deatlt,a volume of 
ler poeins, edited by her sister, was 
published by Bliekwood of Edin- 
burgh. These poems are distinguish- 
ed by much sweetness, simplicity, and 
grace; aud, as has been remarked by 
a competent critic, are the refleeted 
picture of a mind which was at once 
pious, pure, amiable, and accomplish- 
ed. 

HAY, a brave rustic in the reign of 
Kenneth I11., by whose exertions the 
Danes were defeated about 980, was 
the founder, according to tradition, 
of the noble family of Errol, although 
Douglas, in his Peerage, azserts that 
the Hlays of Scotlund are certainly a 
branch of the Anglo-Norinan Hays, 
who came into Britain with William 
the Conquerur. There is scarcely, 
however, a name of any note in Eng- 
land or Scotland but a similar origin 
has been claimed for it, upon what 
authority it would, in many instanees, 
be difficult to say. The story of Hay 
is simply this :—The Danes having 
landed in Aberdeenshire, ravaged the 
eountry as far as the town of Perth, 
King Keimeth hasteued to give them 
battle, and the hostile armies met at 
Loncarty, in Perthshire. The Seots 
at first gave way, and fled through a 
narrow pass, where they were stopped 
by a countryman of great strength 
and courae, and his two sons, who 
had no other weapons than the yokes 
of their ploughs, they having been at 
work in a field not far from the scene 
of action. Upbraiding the fugitives 
for their conduct in flying from the 
fjeld, these peasants succeeded in ral 
lying them. The Scots turned upon 
their conquerors, and after a sceond 
renecounter, still more furious than 
the first, they gained a complete vic 
tory. Itis said that after the Danes 
were defeated, the old rustic, lying on 
the ground, wounded and fatigued, 
eried, “ Hay! Hay!” which word be- 
eaine the surname of his posterity. 
The King rewarded him with as 
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much Jand in the Carse of Gowric as 
| a falcon shontd tiy over befure she set- 
| tled; anda faleon being accordingly 
| Tet off, flesy over an extent of gronud 
| six miles in lenzth, afterwards called 
Errol, and lighted on a stone, still 
stylcd the Falcun-Stone. The King 
, also raised lim to the dignity of nobi- 
lity, and assigned to him and his fa- 
nly armorial bearings in aceordauce 
with the signal service which Hay and 
kis two sons had rendered their eoun- 
try. 
| UEADRICK, Janes, the Rev., an 
j able agriculturist and mineralogist, 
was born in 1758. He studied for the 
ministry, and in 1899 was presented to 
the parish of Dunnieben, in Forfar- 
; Shire. Before his induction to the 
, parochial charge, he had travelled 
| over the three kingdoms in pursuit of 
1 the knowledge of agriculture und mi- 
neralogy. He planned out and super- 
intenaed mauy large and yaluable 
'estates. He published a celebrated 
treatise on Chemistry; distinguished 
himself by an able analysis of lime in 
the Farmer's Magazine; and in 1807 
gave to the public an excellent de- 
Scriptiou of the Island of Arran, un- 
der the title of “View of the Mine- 
ralozy, Agriculture, Manufactures, 
and Fisheries of the Island of Arran, 
with Notices of Antiquities, and Sug- 
gestions for Improving the Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries of the Iighlands 
and Isles of Scotland." Under the 
auspices of the Hon. the Board of Agri- 
cuiture, he published, in 1813, an ex- 
tended aecount of the husbandry of 
Forfarshirc, entitled “Gencral View of 
the Agriculture of the County of An- 
sus, with Observations on the Means 
of its Improvement.” Besides these, 
he wrote “Some Mincralogical and 
| Geclogical Observations made in the 
Isie of Arran,” inserted in Nieholson’s 
Journal for 1897. 

As a minister, Mr Headrick was 
not only a sound and eloquent divine, 
; but his sermons werc rich with varied 

illustrations drawn from the natural 
‘world. Tis manner was mild and 
; pleasing, aud there were few subjects 
4)> 
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within the wide compass of human 
learuing or science which he could 
not readily treat of, In 1837 the Rey. 
David Fergusson was appointed his 
assistant and successor. Mr Head- 
rick died st the inansc of Dunnichen, 
Mareh 31, 1841, in the &3d year of his 
age. 

HENDERSON, ALExanDER, one of 
the inost eminent ministers of the 
Chnrch of Seotland in the most im- 
portant period of her history, namely, 
previous to the middle of the seyen- 
teenth century, was Lorn in 1583. Of! 
his parents and the cireumstances of | 
his early life we have uo authentie in- 
formation ; but he is supposed to have 
been descended from the Hendersous 
of Fordel, in Fifeshire. We complet- 
ed his studies at the University of St 
Andrews, where he took his degree of 
M.A.3 aud some time previous to 1611 
he was eleetcd Regeut, or Professor 
of Philosophy, in that ancicnt semi- 
nary. Ambitious of prefermcut, he | 
eurly adopted the principles of the 
prelatical party, then dominant in the 
Church, and having completed the 
usual course of attendanee on the 
divinity classes, he was, through the 
patronage of Archbishop Glidstanes, 
presented to the parish of Lenchars, 
in Fife. His settlement, which took 
place previous to 1615, was so unpo. 
pular, that, ou the day of ordination, 
the ehnrchi-doors were shut and sc- 
cured by the people, and the mini- 
sters who attended with the presentee 
were obliged to enter by the window. 
Ife was strongly prejudiced in favour 
of E;piscopacy. 

Mr Henderson at first showed bnt 
little concern for the spiritual interests 
of his people; but his sentiments and 
eharactcr soon underwent a complete 
eliange. Having learnt that the cele- 
brated preacher, Mr Bruee of Kin- 
naird, was to assist at a communion in 
a neighbouring parish, Mr ]lenderson, 
desirous of hearing him, went to the 
plaec, and, to prevent being recog- 
nised, eonccaled himself in a dark | 
eorner of the church. Mr Bruce 
chose for his text these remarkable 
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words, “He that entercth not in by 
the door, but elimbeth up some other 
way, the same isa thiefunda robber.” 
This passage, so applicable to his 
situation, and the sermon whieh fol- 
lowed, made such au impression on 
his mind as led to an entire change in 
his views and eonduct. He now be- 
came thoroughly eouvinced that the 
proceedings of the prelatical party 
were injurious to the interests of re- 
ligion, and he resolved at onee to take 
part with the Presbyterians. An op- 
portnnity of publiely deelaring his 
change of sentiments did not present 
itself till August 1618, when the ob- 
noxious Five Articles of Perth having 
been carried at a packed Assembly 
held in that city, Mr Nenderson was 
among those ministers who lind the 
eourage to oppose them ng episcopal 
innovations, though the utmost wrath 
of the Government was threatened 
against all who persisted in rejecting 
them. In the inonth of August 1619 
he and two of his brethren were cited 
before the Court of Nigh Commis. 
sion, St Andrews, charged with hay- 
ing composed and published a book 
against the validity of the Perth As- 
sembly. On their appearance, Mr 
Henderson answered the aceusation 
with so much eloquence and truth, 
that the Bishops could gain no ad- 
vantage over him and his friends, and 
were obliged to dismiss them with 
threatenines. From this period till 
1637 he seems to have lived retired in 
his parish, employed in the sedulous 
discharge of his pastoral duties, and 
taking uo part in any of the public 
transaetions of the period. 

The rash and ill-judged attempt of 
Charles I., in 1637, to force the Litur- 
gy or Service Book on the Church of 
Scotland, recalled him from his re- 
tirement, and caused him to take that 
leading part in the affairs of the 
Chureh which has made his uame so 
celebrated. In common with other 


miuisters, he had been charged to 

purcbase two cupies of the Liturgy 

for the use of his parish within fifteen 

days, under the pain‘of rebellion. i 
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immediately went to Edinburgh, and, 
August 23, presented a petition tothe 
Privy Couneil, representing that the 
Serviee Book had not received the 
sanction of the General Assembly, 
nor was reeognised by any act of Par- 
liament, and praying a suspension of 
the charge. To this remonstrance 
the Council returncd a favourable 
answer, and the reading of the Li- 
turgy was ordered to be suspended 
until the King’s farther pleasure 
shonld be known. Charles, how- 
ever, only the more peremptorily in- 
sisted that the Service Book shouid 
be reecived ; and from this time for- 
ward Mr lfenderson took a promiuent 
share in all the proceedings of the 
Non-Conformists. A great number 
of the nobility, gentry, clergymen, and 
representatives of burghs, with others, 
had assembled in Edinburgh from all 
parts of the couutry; and after an- 
other supplieation had been presented 
to the Privy Council, praying them to 
bring the matter again before the 
King, a proclamation from his Ma- 
jesty was inade, requiring all persons 
to depart to their homes within twen- 
ty-four hours, on pain of being de- 
nounced rebels. Instead of dispers- 
ing, the leaders of the popular party, 
after some farther iueffeetual peti- 
tions to the King, resolxed to appeal 
to the people, and the result was the 
renewal of the National Covenant of 
1580 aud 1581, with only some slight 
ehauges adapted to the circumstances 
ofthe times. It was prepared by Mr 
Henderson, assisted “by Archibald 
Johnston, afterwards of Warriston, an 
advocate in whom, we are told, the 
suppliants ehiefly confided, and was 
sworn and subscribed in the Grey 
Friars’ Church of Edinburgh, on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1638, by thousands of the 
nobility, geutry, ministers of the gos- 
pel, burgesses, and others. Mr Hen- 
derson addressed the vast multitude 
assembled with great fervour and elo- 
quenee, and the enthusiasm of the 
people knew no bouuds. He was] 
subsequently sent with several noble- 
meu, and Messrs Cant and Diekson, to 
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Aberdeen, to prevail on the inhabit- 
ants of that city to take the Covenant, 
and, after urging upou them the 
strongest arguinents in favour of the 
| document, no less than 500 persons 
; subscribed it, many of them being of 
the highest respectability. 
atthe memorable Gencral Assem- 
bly which met at Glasgow the same 
year, November 21, 1638, the first ‘that 
had been held for a long period, Mr 
Henderson, now the acknowledged 
leader of the clergy, was unanimously 
choseu Moderator. And in that dif- 
fieult and trying situation, he con- 
ducted himself with a resolution and 
prudence, and at the same time with 
a forbearance and moderation, befit- 
ting the oceasion. After the depo- 
sitiou and excommunication of the 
bishops. and the formal abolition of 
Episeopacy, Mr Henderson terminated 
the proceedings with an eloquent and 
' impressive address to the members of 
_the Assembly, concluding with these 
| striking words :—® \We have now cast 
down the walls of Jericho; let him that 
rebuildeth them beware of the eurse 
of Hiel the Bethelite !” 
Before the rising of thc Assembly 
, tivo supplications were given in, the 
; one containing a eall to Mr Hender- 
son from St Andrews, and the other 
from Edinburgh. Being much at- 
tached to his own parish of Leuchars, 
of which he had been miuister for 
eighteen years, he expressed his un- 
willingness to remove from it, plead- 
ing that he was now too old a plant 
to take root in another soil. It was 
carried, however, by seventy-five votes, 
that he should be translated to Edin- 
burgh ; to which he consentcd, on con- 
dition that when old age should over- 
take him, he should again be removed 
to a country charge, 

In 1639 he was one of the Commis- 
sioncrs appointed by the Chureh to 
treat regarding the articles of pacifica- 
tion with the King; and during the 
whole ot the difficult negotiations that 
ensued, he behaved with great pru- 
denceandecardour. At the subscquent 
nieetiug of the Asseinbly, in Augustof 
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that year, the Earl of Traquair, Com- 
missioner from his Majesty, earnestly 
desired that Mr Henderson might be 
re-elected Moderator, a proposition 
strenuously opposed by Mr Henderson 
himself, and rejected by the Assem- 
bly, a constant Moderatorship being 
contrary to the constitution of the 
Chureh, On the 3lst of the same 
month, he was called upon to preach 
at the openiug of Parliament, on which 
occasion he delivered an excellent 
discourse, in which he treated, with 
consummate ability, of the cnd, du- 
ties, and utility of magistrates. 

In 1640 the Town Couneil of Edin- 
burgh, with the view of rendering the 
system of education at the University 
more efficient, resolved to appoint an- 
nually a Rector of that Institution, and 
unanimously elected Mr Henderson to 
the situation. He was empowered to 
superintend all matters connected 
with the conduct of the Principal and 
Professors, the education of the stu- 
dents, and the disposal of the reve. 
nues. In this office, which he appears 
to have enjoyed, by re-election, to his 
death, he exerted himselfsedulously to 
promote the interests of that learned 
seminary. lLesides devoting his espe- 
cial attention to the education of can- 
didates for the ministry, he instituted 
a Professorship of Oriental Languages, 
a department previously inuch ne- 
glected. 

The King having refused to ratify 
some of the points agreed upon af 
the late pacification, suddenly pro- 
rogued the Parliainent, denounced the 
Covenanters as rebels, and prepared 
again to invade Scotland. But the 
sucecsses of the Scots army, which 
entered England in August 1640, com- 
pelted him to accede to unother pro- 
position for peace; and a conference 
was begun at Rippon, which, ina short 
time after, was transferred to London. 
Mr ifenderson was appointed one of 
the Commissioners, on the part of the 
Church, to conelude the treaty, and 
during all the time of his resklence 
in London, which was prutracted for | 
nine mouths, he exerted himself, by | 
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preaching and otherwise, to promote 
the views of the Commissioners; and 
wrote a variety of able tracts and 
papers, some of which were published 
without his name, while others were 
luid hefore the Commissioners and 
Parliament of England. Before he 
left London he was admitted to a pri. 
vate conference with the King, the 
special object of whieh was to pro- 
cure assistanee to the Scotish Uni- 
versities from the rents formerly ap- 
propriated to the bishops, when he 
was graciously received by his Ma- 
jesty. 

On his return to Edinburgh, in 


July 1641, he was again chosen Mo- 





derator of tlhe General Assembly. Iav- 
ing delivered ina letter from a num 

ber of ministers in London, request- 
ing advice as to the proper form of 
chureh government to be adopted, 
several of their brethren being in- 
clined towards Independency, tlic As- 
sembly instrueted lim to answer it; 
and in his reply ho earnestly urged a 
uniformity of church government in 
the two kingdoms. ‘The Assembly 
imanimously approved of a motion 
which he brought forward, to the ef- 
fect that they shonld take steps for 
drawing up a Confession of Faith, 
Cateehism, Direetory of Worship, and 
Form of Government; and remitted 
to him to prepare the necessary dratts 
of these doeuments. On the [4th of 
August the King arrived at Edin. 

burgh to be present at the Parlia- 
ment; on which oceasion, wishing to 
couciliate the Presbyterian party, he 
appoiuted Mr Henderson his chaplain. 
During his Majesty's residence in Edin- 
burgh he performed family worship 
every morning and evening at the 
Palace, and frequently preached be- 
fore him in the Chapel-Royal at Holy- 
roodhouse. At this Parliament the 
vevenucs of the bishopries were di- 
vided; and by Mr Henderson's exer- 
tions, what belonged to the bishopric 
and priory of Edinburgh were be- 
stowed on the University. As arecom- 
penee for his own lahorious and ex- 
pensive serviees iu the cause of the 
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publie, the emoluments of the Chapel- 
Royal, amounting to about 4000 merks 
a-year, were eonterred npon him. 
Some reports injurious to his cha- 
racter having been iudustriously eir- 
enlated, in the ensuing Assembly he 
entered into a long and impassioned 
vindication of his conduct. 
brethren unanimously expressed their 
sympathy, and assured him of their 
continued eonfidence; on which we 


aro told he recovered his cheerful- | 


ness, 

During the year 1642 Mr Ifender- 
son was employed in managing the 
correspondence with England respect- 
ing ecclesiastical reformation aud 
union, Hewas soon after chosen one 
of the Commissioners appointed to 
proeced to that eountry, but their 
journey was for some tine delayed by 
the Civil War. Anxious to effeet a 
reconciliation between Charles and his 
English subjects, he joined with some 
other leading meninaninvitation tothe 
Queen to come to Scotland; but this 
proposition was rejected by the King. 
Accompanied by the other Commis- 


sioners, he next went to Oxford, where | 


his Majesty then was, to offer him the 


mediation of Scotland; but the infa-| 


tnated Monarch, instead of making ) 


some concessions for the sale of 
peace, endcavoured to eouvinee him of 
the justice of his cause, defended all 
his proceedings, and expressed his 
high indignation at the iuterest which 
the Scots took in the reformation of 
the church in England, 
son's return to Edinburgh, his con- 


duet throughout this delicate nego- || 


Ilis | 


On Hender- jf 
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tiation was pronouneed by the Ge- |] 


neral Assembly to have been “ faith- 
ful and wise.” 


In 1643 he was, for the third time, |} 


chosen Moderator of the General As- 
sembly—an occasion which was reu- 


dered remarkable by the presence of |f 
the English Commissioners sent down |) 


by the Parliament to crave their aid 
and counsel in the then eritieal cir- 
eumstances of both kingdoms. He 


was appointed oue of the Coinmis- || 


sioners who soon after went to Lon- | 
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dou to attend the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster, to represent there the 
Chureh of Seotland, and to obtain the 
ratification of the Solemn League and 
Covenant by that Assembly aud by 
| both Houses of Parliament ; which was 
xecordingly done on the 25th of Sep- 
tember. During the three following 
| years he remained in London, unre- 
‘mittingly engaged in assisting the 
Westiuinster Assembly in preparing 
the public formularies for the religi- 
ous uuion between the three king- 
doms. 

In the beginning of 1645 he was ap- 
pointed to assist the Conimissioners of 
the Parliameuts of England and Seot- 
land in conducting the treaty between 
them and the King at Uxbridge. On 
| the breaking off of the treaty he re- 
| turned to London. In the spring of 
| 1616, when the King had thrown him- 


Adam, at Blair-Adam in Fifeshire. 
At the age of thirteen, Andrew was 
bound apprentice to his brother ' 
Thomas, then gardener to General 
Seott of Bellevue, near Edinburgh. 
Ou the expiry of his apprenticeship 
he vemcved iuto the service of the 
Earl of Kinnoul’s gardener, at Dupplin, 
where he remained a year, aud after- 
wards went to the Earl of Hopetouwun's 
gardens for several months. His con- 
stitutiou uot being strong enough for 
out-of-door exposure, he quitted the 
employment ofa gardener, and through 
the influence of a brother of his, a 
elothier in Paisley, he obtained a si- 
tuation in a mannfactnring house in 
that town, in whieh, however, owing 
to the insolvency of his employers, he 
only continued for a year. At this! 
time, having shown a taste for art, he 
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then cireumstanees. 
Neweastle about the imiddle of May, 
and received a weleome reception 
from the King, but soon pereeived 
that Charles was as unwilling as ever 


' Presbyterianism. It was agreed that 
the scruples which the King enter- 
tained should be diseussed in a series 
of papers between his Majesty and Mr 

,Uenderson. These continued from 

| May 29 to July 15, They are eight 
in number, five by the King, who was 
assisted by Sir Robert Murray, and 
three by his reyerend opponent. Mr 
Henderson's health being mueh im- 
paired, he was obliged to remove by 
Sea to Edinburgh, where le died, 
August 19, 1646, in the 63a year of his 
age. is body was interred in the 
Greyfriars churchyard, where a mo- 
hument was ereeted by his nephew to 
his memory, 

HENDERSON, ANDREW, portrait 
painter and proverb-eollector, was 
horn at Cleish, near Kinross, in 1783, 
lis father was gardener, for Inany 
years, to the Lord Chief Cominissioner 
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| self into the hands of the Seotish 
army, he seut for Mr Henderson, who 
was eousidered the most eompetent 
person to deal with his Majesty in his 
He arrived at 


to eonsent to the establishment of 





attended a drawiug-school during a 
brief period of businessinaction. He 
was afterwards engaged as foreman 
in the respectable house of Hepburn 
and Watt, then in Paisley, where he 
remained for four or five years. In 
March 1809 he repaired to London to 
eomplete his edueation as an artist, by 
studying at the Royal Aeademy, with 
the view of devoting himself to por- 
trait painting. In 1813 he returned to 
Glasgow, and obtained considerable 
local celebrity as an artist. 

In 1832 Mr Henderson published a 


Collection of Seotish Proverbs, with | 


au admirable introduction by his friend 
the late William Motherwell. This 
was his only publication. He died of 
apoplexy, after a few hours illness, 
April 9, 1835, and is interred in the 
Necropolis of Glasgow. Jor the de- 
tails of his life, we are indebted to an 
interesting wemoir in “ The Laird of 
Logan,” 

HENRY, Davip, a miseellaneous 
writer, was born in tho ueishbour- 
hood of Aberdeen, December 26, 1710, 
and was bred a printer. Early in life 
he went to London, where a couenr- 
tenee of cireumstanees placed him 
within the notice of Mr Edward Cave 
of St Johu's Gate, whose sister he 
married in 1333.  Atter which he 
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began business at Reading, where he 
started a newspaper, and auother at 
Winchester. In 1754 he became the 
partner of his brother-in law, at St 
John’s Gate, whcre for many years he 
took an active part inthe manageiment 
of the Gentleman's Magazine, to which 
he was afrequent correspondent. In 
1763 he published “ Twenty Dis- 
courses,” abridged from Archbishop 
| Tillotson, &c. He compiled a series 
of useful and popular pubbcations, de- 
scriptive of the Curiositics and Monu- 
ments of Westminster Abbey, St 
Paul’s Cathedral, the Tower of Lon- 
don, &c., which were printed for E. 





1772 he published, without his name, 
“ The Complete English Farmer, or 


In 1774 lie produced, also anonymous- 
ly, “An Historical Account of all 
the Voyages Round the World, per- 
| formed by English Navigators,” in 4 
vols. Svo, to which, in 1775, he added 
a fifth volume, containing Captain 
Cook's voyage in the Resolution, and 
in 1786 a sixth, comprisiug the last 
| voyage of Captain Cook. Mr Henry 
died at Lewisham, June 5, 1792. 

HENRY tar Miystrer, or Burnp 
. Harry, as he was familiarly called, 
who commemorated in vernacular 
poctry the achievements of Wallace, 
‘the champion of Scotish independ- 
, ence, flourished in the fifteenth cen. 
| tury. Ile is stated, hy Dempster, to 
| have heen living in 1361; hut Major, 
, whom Crawford supposes tohare heen 
boru about 1446, records that when 
he was in his infancy, Henry the Min- 
strel composed his metrical history of 
Wallaee. So few memorials, however, 
have heen preserved of him, that we 
| only know the half of his name, and 
. uo means of ascertaining what 





| 


his surname was. Major farther in- 
forms us that he was blind from his 
hirtb, and that he gaiued his liveli- 
hood hy following the occuyation of a 
wandering minstrel. The only ma. 
nuscript known to he extant of Ilenry’s 
heroie poem, whieh is entitled “* Ye 
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a Practical System: of Wushandry.” | 


Newberry, St Paul's Churchyard. In} 





Vailzeand Campioun Shyr Wilham 
Wallace,” is preserved in the Adyo- 
cates’ Library, and hears the date of 
1488. The first printed edition ap- 
peared at Edinhurgh in 1570, and the 
latest and most correct at Perth in 
1790. From the poem itself, which 
abounds in the romantic and maryel- 


lous, it would appear that the author 


had some knowledge of the Latin and 
French languages, of classical bistory, 
of divinity, and even of astronoiny,. 
For mach of bis materials, he followed 
very strictly a book of great authority, 
being a complete history of Wallace, 
written in Latin, partly by Jchn Blair, 
and partly hy Thomas Gray, of which, 
however, there is now no trace. 
HENRY, Prince or Waters, eldest 
son of James VI. of Scotland, by Aine, 
sister of the King of Denmark, onc of 
the ost accomplished Frinces of the 
age in which lic lived, was born Feb- 
rnary 19, 1594. He early proved him- 
self an apt scholar, aud his attainments 
were extraordinary for his years. Be- 
sides heing versant in tbe learned Jan- 
guages, lie spoke the French aud Ita- 
lian fluently. 


He had likewise made || 





considerable proficiency in philoso. || 


phy, history, fortification, mathema- 
tics, and cosmography. Of the trans- 
cendant ahilities of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, he entertained a very high opi- 
nion, and in allusion to the long im- 
prisonment of that great man, he is 
reported to have said that no King hut 
his father would keep such a bird ina 
cage. Sir Walter Raleigh had designed 
asecond and third volume of bis His- 
tory of the World,and had commenced 
a discourse on the Art of War by Sea, 


both of which he intended to dedicate }| 


to the Prince, huthis Highness’ un- 
timely death discouraged him from 
procceding with these works. Prince 
Henry died in Novemher 1612. His 


a 


death was occasioned by a violent |[ 
fever; although it was for some time | 


erroneously helieved that he was poi 
soned. 
HENRY, Ropert, D.D., an eminent 


historianand divine, the sonofa farmer, |f 


Actis and Deidis of ye Illuster and | was born in St Niniau’s, = i 
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February 13,1718. He received the 
rudiments of his education at the pa- 
Tish school of his native village, and 
at the Grammar School of Stirling, 
and completed his studies at the Uni- 
versity of Ediuburgh. He was after- 
wards appvinted master of the Gram. 
mar Sehool at Anuan, aud being li- 
eensed to preach in Muireh 1746, he 
was ordained minister of a eongrega- 
tiou of Presbyterian Dissenters at Car- 
lisle, were he remaiued fur twelve 
years. In 1760 he removed to Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, to become pastor 
ofasimilar congregation in that town. 
In 1768, iron the influence of Mr 
Lawrie, Lord Provost of Ediuburgh, 
who had married his sister, he was ap- 
pointed ininister of the New Greyfriars 
Chureh, in that city, from whenee, in 
1776, he was translated to tbe Collegi- 
ate eharge of the Old Chureh. In 
1770 the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was conferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

The first volume of his “ History 
of Englaud, on a New Plan,” was pub- 
lished in 1771 ; and on its appearanee, 
the work was assailed, in various pub- 
| heations, by the most aerimouious eri- 
| ticism, chiefly from the pen of Dr Gil- 
' bert Stuart, whose letters on the sub- 
ject, collected by D’ Israeli, are inserted 
in the “Calamitiesof Authors.” Dr 
Henry, however, steadily perseveredin 
the prosecution of his design, and four 
other volumes were published at suc- 
cessive intervals, the last in 1785. 
Through the recommendation of the 
Earl of Mansfielu, George III. bestow- 
ed on him an annual pension of 
L.100, The property of the work had 
hitherto remained with himself; but 
in Aprii 1736, when an 8vo ediian was 
intended, he conveyed the copyright 
) to Messrs Cadel! and Strahan, for 

which he re-cived the sum of 1.3300, 
) Ile had prepared for the press a sixth 
volnine, bringing down the History 
to the reignof Henry VIII,, which, 
edit-d by Mr Laing, was published in 
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1793, with the author's Life prefixed. 

Dr Meury die] November 24, 1790, in 
| the 731 year of hisage. Ife bequeath- 
| 
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ed lis eolleetion of books to the Ma- 
gistrates of Linlithgow, to form the 
foundation of a publie library, for the 
use of the inhabitants of that towu. 
He was interred in the Churehyard of 
Polmont, where a monument is erect- 
ed tohis memory. He had married, 
in 1763, Ann, daughter of Mr Thomas 
Balderston, surgeon in Berwick, who 
survived him. The fifth edition of 
his History appeared in 1823, in 12 
vols. 8vo, A French translation was 
published ina 1789-96, 

HENRYSON, Enwarp, LL.D., a 
eelebrated civilian and seholar of the 
sixteenth eentury, was at one period 
Professor of Civil Law in the Univer. 
sity of Bourges, and at auother a Se- 
nator of the College of Justice. Pre- 
vious to 1551 he was a student of law 
at the above-named Uuiversity, and 
abont this period he was fortunate in 
seeuriuz the patronage of Ulrie Fug- 
ger, Lord of Kirehberg and Weissen- 
home, a Tyrolese noble of munifieent 
disposition and great wealth, who had 
previously been the patron of his 
eountryman, Serimger, and who, be- 
sides inviting Henryson to reside at 
his Castle, provided for him an ample 
supply of books and maguseripts, and 
conferred on him a pension, Hen- 
rysonafterwards dedicated his works to 
this liberal-minded nobleman. While 
residing in Germany he is said tohave 
translated into Latin Plutareh’s “ Com- 
mentarium Stoieorum Contrariorum,” 
but if he did, his translation is now 
lost. 

In 1552 Henryson returned to Seot- 
land, where he practised for some 
time as an advoeate. Soon after he 
went back to the Continent, wbere he 
distinguished himself by writing a 
pamphlet in favour of a Traetatus on 
Jurisdietion, published by his former 
Preceptor, Equinar Baro, defending 
it from the attacks of tho Civilian 
Govea. In 1554 he was ehosen Pro- 
fessor of the Civil Law at Bourges; 
and the year after he published an- 
other work, entitled “ Commentatio | 
in Tit. X. Libri Seeundi Instituti- 
ouem de Testamentis Ordinandis,” 
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which he dedicated to Michael D’IIos- 
pital, Chancellor of France. 

Haviug resigned his Professorship, 
Ienryson once more made his appear- 
ance at the har in Scotland, and in 
1557 we find hin nominated Counsel for 
the Poor. In 1563 he was appointed 
to the office of Comunissary, with a 
salary of 300 merks. In January 1566 
Ne was constituted an Extraordinary 
Lord of Session. In May of the same 
he was nominated ono of the 
Commissioners for revising and cor- 
recting the Laws and Acts of the Scots 
Parliainent; and in the subsequent 
June he received an exclusive privi- 
lege and warrant to imprint and sell 
them, the licence to continue for ten 
years. Hewas the editor of the folio 
volume published six months thereaf- 
ter, entitled “ The Actis and Constitu- 
tiouns of the Realmo of Scotluide ; 


Ryet Excellent, Iie, and Mychtic 
Prinecis Kingis James the First, Se- 
cund, Third, Feird, Fyft, Sext, and in 
the tyme of Marie, uow Quene of 
Scottis, viseit, correctit, and extractit 
furth of the Registers he the Lordis 
depute, be hir Majestic’s special com- 
missioun thaitgo.’* In November 1567 
Henrysou was removed from the 
Bench, on account of heing one of the 
King’s Counsel, In 1573 he was oue 
of the Procurators for the Church, 
The date of his death has not been 
recorded. Hisson, Thomas Henryson, 
was also a Lord of Session under the 
title of Lord Chester. 

HENRYSON, Roserr, a poet and 
fabulist of the fifteeuth century, is 
usually styled chief Schoolmaster of 
Duntermline. Lord Hailes conjec. 
tures that he officiated as Preceptor 
to the Benedictine Cunvent of that 
town. He is described by Sir Robert 
Douglas, in his Baronage of Scotland, 
as anotary-public. Neither the time | 
nor the place of his hirth has becn 
recorded. We is supposed, but ou no 
sufficicnt grounds, to have belonged 
to the family of Ilenryson or Hender- 
son of Fordcll. Ilis poetical tale, en- 


titled “ Orpheus Kyug, and how he 
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yeid to hewyn and to hel to seik his 
Quene,” wus printed hy Chepman and 
Millar in 1508. His “ Testament of 
Faire Crescide,” first printed at Edin- 
hurgh by IMenry Charters, in 1593, 
is usually appended to the com- 
mon editions of “ Chaucer’s Troilus 
and Creseide,’ of which it is profess- 
edly the sequel. Mis principal work 
is his collection of “ Fabils,’’ thirteen 
in uumber, printed at Edinburgh hy 
Andiew Ilart in 1621. ‘The best of 
these Fables is considcred to bo “ The 
Borrovstoun Mous and the Landwart 
Mous,” the story of which is borrowed 
from /Esop, and has been tuld also by 
Ilorace, aud by Cowley, aud Fon- 
tainc. This Collection in manuscript 
is still preserved iu tho Harleyan Li- 
brary, which is dated in 1571. In the 
Bannatyne Manuscript “ Henryson’s 
Tabils” also occupy a considerable 
space. Among his Fables there is 
an allegorical ballad, called “ The |f{ 
Bluidy Serk,’” which is intended, in || 
the form of a legendary tale of chi- 
valry, to illustrate the sublime truths 
of Christianity. The Fables of Ien- 
ryson were reprinted in 1832, for the 
Bannatyne Club, from the edition of 
Andrew Hart, with an excellent Me. 
moir prefixed by Dr Irving, the Edi- 
tor. 

Henryson wrote a number of other 
poems, principally of a moral and ro- 
fiective character, suchas “The Abbay 
Walk,” “ Tie Praise of Age,” “The 
Ressoning betwixt Deth and Man," 
and “The Ressoning betwixt <Aige 
and Yowth.” His pastoral of “ Ro- 
bene and Makyne,” which is the carli- 
est specimen of pastoral poetry in the 
Scotish language, is considered hy Dr 
Irving to be “superior in many re- 
spects to the siuilar attempts of 
Spenser and Browne.’ Favourable 
specimens of his poetry may be found 
in Irving's Lives of the Scotish Poets, 
Hailes’ Ancient Scotish Poems, Elis’ 
Specimens, Sibbald's 
Scotish Poetry, and similar collections. || 
The period of his death is unknowu; 
but he appears tohave lived toa good || 
old age, and to have written most of |} 
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| his poems in the deeline of life. Sir 
Franeis Kinaston tells us “ that being 
very old, hedied ofa diarrhe or fluxe." 
His death must have taken plice some 
time before 1508, as we find his name 
among the latest of the poets, whose 
decease is lamented by Dunbar in his 
poem onthe “ Death of the Makkaris,” 
printed in tliat year. 

HEPBURN, Jasres, Eart oF 
BoTawe Lt, a turbulent and ambitious 
| nobleman, the third husband of Mary, 
; Queen of Seots, was born about 1536, 
and succeeded his fatber September 15, 
1556. Thougha Protestant, he adhered 
to the party of the Queen Regent, and 
aeted with vigour against the Lords 
of the Congregation. In December 
1559 he took the eominand of the 
French atzxiliaries, and afterwards 
went over to France, where he re- 
eommended himself to the young 
Queen by his dutiful demeanour and 
zeal in her serviee. He returned to 
Seotland in 1563, but was soon after 
banished the kingdom for being en- 
gaged ina eonspiracy against the Earl 
of Murray. Ou the expatriation of 
the latter, in 1565, for his opposition 
to the Queen’s marriage with Darn- 
ley, Bothwell was reealled, and re- 
eeived intoimmediate favour. After 
the assassination of Rizzio in 1566, he 
acquired the most unbounded in- 
fluenec over the mind of the Queen. 
He was appointed Warden of the 
Tiree Mareles, an office never before 
held hy one person, ereated High-Ad- 
miral, aud had a grant of the Abbeys 
of Haddington and Melrose. By his 
interest, his brother-in-law, the Earl 
of Huntly, was appointed Chancellor, 
and no matter of importanee was 
transacted without his adviee. When 
the Queen's attaehment to Darnley 
was converted into aversion, Both. 
well’s insinuating address, and unre- 
mitting assiduity, made a deep im- 
pression on her too susceptible heart, 
and many instances of her partiality 
for him are given by contemporary 
historians. 

On the 10th of February 1567 oe- 
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whieh Bothwell wasa principal actor. 
On the 19th March he was appointed 
Governor of Edinburgh Castle. The 
elamours of the people, and the re- 
monstranees of the Earl of Lenuox, 
Darnley’s father, made it necessary 
for the Queen to bring her favourite 
to trial; but on the day appointed 
Bothwell appeared with sueh a for- 
midable retinue as overawed his ac- 
cusers. No witness was ealled to 
prove the guilt of such a powerful 
antagonist, and he was in consequence 
acquitted. Nor was this all. Ata 
parliament held on the 19th he obtain- 
ed the ratifieation of ail the posses- 
sions and honours whieh the Queen 
had conferred on him, and was far- 
ther appointed Captain and Keeper of 
the Castle of Dunbar. But the sway 
whieh he had now aequired over 
Mary’s mind was shown more indis- 
putably by an act in favour of the 
Protestant religion, to which, at this 
time, she gave her full assent. 
Immediately afterwards, Lothwell 

invited several of the nobles to an 
entertainment at bis house; and at a 
late hour he opened to them his pur- 
pose of marrying the Queen. Partly 
by promises, and partly by threats, he 
prevailed on all present to subseribea 
paper approving of the match. On 
May 3, his marriage with Lady Jean 
Gordon, whom he had espoused, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1566, was formally annulled, 
On the 12th he was created Marquis 
of Fife and Duke of Orkney. On the 
15th his nuptials with the Queen were 
publicly solemnized according to the 
rites of the Protestant Chureh, and! 
afterwards celebrated in private in the 
Popish form, in the Chapel of Holy- 
rood. Bothwell was now anxious to 
seeurc the person of the young 
Prinec, for whose protection a eon- 
siderable body of the nobles entcred 
into an association at Stirling. Alarin- 
ed at this eonfederacy, Mary issued a 
proclamation requiring her subjeets 
to take arms for her defence. On 
June 15, 1566, exaetly one month after 
her ill-fated marriage, the two armies 





curred the murder of Darnicy, in} mot on the same ground which the 
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English had possessed atthe battle of 
Pinkie. Bothwell offered to decide 
tbe qnarrel by single eombat with any 
of his adversaries; but Mnury would 
not allow it, and demanded a eonfer- 
enee with the leaders of the confede. 
rates, during whieh Bothwell took 
his last farewell of the Queen, and 
rode off the field with a few followers. 
He lurked for some time among ‘his 
vassals in the neighbonrlood of Dun- 
har, and afterwards fled for shelter to 
Orkney. Being refnsed adniittanee 
to the Castle of Kirkwall, he plunder- 
ed the town, and retiring to Shetland, 
he armed a few sinall vessels, and en- 
deayoured to procure snbsistenee for 
himself and followers by piracy. 
Kirkaldy of Grauge and Mnrray of 
Tullibardin were sent against him, 
and, haviny seattered his small ficet, 
| obliged him to fly witha single ship 
| to Norway. On that coast he fell in 
with a vessel riehly laden, and imme- 
diately attacked it. After a desperate 
fight, he and all his erew were taken 
prisoners. Ilis person being reeog- 
nised, he was put into elose eonfine- 
ment in the Castle of Draxholm, where 
he langnished for eight years, depriv- 
ed of his reason, and in that unhappy 
conditiou he died about the end of 
1575. 
HEPBURN, James Bonaventura, 
a eelebrated lingnist, was born at Old- 
hamstoeks, East Lothian, July 14, 
1573, His father, Thomas Hephurn, 
a diseiple of John Kuox, was reetor of 
that parish. James was edneated in 
the Reformed religion, and studied at 
the University of St Andrews, where 
he beeame a convert to Popery. He 
soon after passed over to Franee, and 
from thenee proeceded into Italy. He 
then travelled through Turkey, Per- 
sia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
and most of the countries of the East. 
Hie is said to have aequired no less 
than seventy-two different languages. 
On his return from his eastern tra- 
| vels, he embraeed the monastie life, 
and entered into a Convent of Minims 
| in the vieinity of Avignon. After re- 
sidiug there for some time he remoy- 
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ed to Rome, and retired into the mo- 
nastery of the Holy Trinity. The 
fame of his aequirements soon reach- 
ed the ears of Pope Paul V., by whom 
he was appointed Librarian of the 
Oriental books and manuscripts in the 
Vatiean. In this situation he remain- 
ed for six years. A Hebrew and Chal- 
daie Dictionary, and an Arabie Gram- 
mar, compiled hy him, forming one 
volume quarto, appeared at Rome in 
1591. He published also trauslations 
of a number of books, and other 
works, amounting altogether to twen- 
ty-nine. About 1620 he went to Ve- 
niee with an intentiou of translating 
some Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldaie 
writings, and died there in tbat orthe 
following year. 

HEPBURN, Ronert, of Bearford, 
a miseellaueous writer of great pro- 
mise, was born about 1690 or 1691. 
After studying the civil law in Hol- 
land, he returned to Seotland iu 1711; 
and, when only twenty-one years of 
age, he brought out at Edinburgh a 
weekly periodieal, entitled ‘“ The Tat- 
ler, by Donald Maestaff of the North," 
whieh was a‘professed imitation of the 
English work of that name, and, like 
it, consisted of a series of essays on 
literature and manners, He appears 
to have possessed vigorous uative 
powers, and a well cultivated mind; 
but, from his strong turn for persoual 
satire, his papers seem to have giveu 
great offence, and his periodieal only 
reached thirty numbers. In 1712 he 
was admitted a Member of the Fa- 
eulty of Advoeates, soon after which 
he died. Two little treatises which 
he left behind him were published at 
Edinhurgh, the one, “Demonstratio 
quod Deus sit,” in 1714, and the other, 
“Dissertatio De Seriptis Pitearnian- 
is," in 1715, The same year appeared 
‘A Diseourse eoneeruing the Charae- 
ter of a Man of Genins, by Mr Hep- 
burn,” supposed to be the subjeet of |] 


this notice. 





HERD, Davin, an ingenious eol- 
leetor of Seotish ballad poetry, was 
born in the parish of St Cyrus, Kin- 
eardineshire, about 1732. It is sur- 








HER 


niised tbat be served his apprentice- 
ship to a writer in tbe country. He 
afterwards weut to Edinburgh, where 
he was for many years clerk to au ae- 
countant. He was editor of a Collec- 
tion of Ancient and Modern Scotish 
Songs, Heroie Ballads, &c., published 
at Edinburgb, in one volume, in 1769, 
and in two volumes iu 1772. Being 
exteusively conversant witb the bis- 
tory and biograpby of his native coun- 
try, he oceasionally contributed to tbe 
periodieals of bis time interesting ob- 
servations on Scotish poetry and an- 
tiquities. In the introduetion to the 
“Minstrelsy of tbe Seotish Border,” 
Sir Walter Scott acknowledges bim- 
self indebted to Mr Herd, whom be 
styles “tbe editor of the first classical 
colleetion of Scotish sougs and bal- 
lads,” for tbe use of his mannseripts, 
containing upwards of ninety songs 
and ballads, published and unpublish- 
ed, to whieh frequent references are 
: made in the notes to tbat work. He 
\ 
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| died, unmarried, June 25, 1810, at the 
| advaneed age of 78. He had colleeted 
| a well-stored library of books, which, 
on being sold after his death, yielded 
; the sum of L.255, lesstwopenee. He 
is said to bave bad a natural son, an 
/ officer in the army, to whom was be- 
queathed the property he had by his 
industry and frugality aeeumulated. 
HERIOT, GEorGe, a name never to 
be pronounced but with reverence, 
tbe founder of a magnificent bospital 
at Edinburgh, was tbe son of a gold- 
smith of high respeetability in tbat 
eity, and a deseendant of the IIeriots 
| ef Trabroun, in Haddingtonshire. He 
is supposed to lave been born in June 
1563. Being bred to his father’s busi- 
ness, to which in that age was usually 
added the ceeupation of a banker, he 
was, May 28, 1583, admitted a member 
of the incorporation of goldsmitbs., 
At the age of twenty-three he mar- 
ried Christian, daughter of Simon 
Mar joribanks, a substantial burgess of 
Edinburgh, with whom he received a 
portion of 1075 merks, but who ap- 
pears to have dicd a few years after, 
In 1597 he was 





without children. 
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appointed goldsmith to Queeu Anne, 
eonsort of James VI., and soon after 
he was eonstituted goldsmith and 
jeweller to the King. 

Ou the aceession of James to the 
English throne, Heriot followed tbe 
Court to London, and, by diligent ap- 
plieation to business, he amassed eon- 
siderable riehes. Several of the ac- 
eounts of jewels furnished by him to 
tbe Queen are given in Constable's 
Memoirs of Heriot, published in 1822. 
He took for bis seeond wife Alison, 
eldest daughter of James Primrose, 
clerk to the Scotish Privy Couneil, 
grandfatber of the first Earl of Rose- 
bery. By this lady, who died April 
16, 1612, he had no issue. His own 
death took place at London, February 
12, 1624, and, on the 20th of that 
month, he was buricd at St Martin’s- 
in-tbe-Ficlds. By his will, dated Ja. 
nuary 20, 1623, he bequeatbed the 
greater part of his wealtb to the eler- 
gy, magistrates, and town-council of 
Edinburgh, to found and endow an 
bospital in that eity for the mainten- 
anee and edueation of poor fatherless 
sons of freemen. He also left lega- 
eies to all his relations, and to two 
natural daughters, with remembran- 
ces to many of his friends and ser- 
yants. 

The magnificent Gotbic strueture 
of Heriot’s Hospital, from a design by 
Inigo Jones, was begun July 1, 1628. 
The building was interrupted by tbe 
troubles of the period, but was re- 
newed in 1642, and finally eompleted 
in 1650, at a cost of L.30,000 sterling. 
It has long formed one of tho noblest 
publie orusmeuts of the eity of Ediu- 
burgh. After the battle of Dunbar 
Cromwell took possession of it as a 
military hospital. In 1658 Geueral 
Monk restored it to the Governors, 
and, April 30, 1659, thirty boys were 
admitted. The number aftcrwards 
regularly inereased, and in 1840 one 
hundred and eigbty boys were main- 
tained and edueated in the Hospital. 
By the will of the donor the Gover- 
nors were direeted to purchase lands 
in the vieinity of Edinburgh for the 








. Edinburgh, those of burgesses having 
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benefit of the institution ; and, from 
the great rise in the value of sueh pro- 
perty in that neighbourhood, the reve- 
Nues have very much increased, par- 
ticularly within the present century. 
In 1837 the annual income amouuted 
to L.14,335, and the expenditure to 
L,11,235, The Goyernors having yiro- 
eured an act of Parliament for the 
purpose, applied the surplus to the 
erection of schools for the education 
of children of poor inhabitants of 





the preference, Certain statutes for 
the government of the Hospital were 
drawn up by Dr Baleanqual, Dean of 
Rochester. There is a statue of the 
founder in the court of the lnstitn- 
tion, aul a portralt of him in the Go- 
yeruors’ oom. 

George lleriot wasa great favourite 
with James V1, who gave him the 


designation of “Jingling Geordie,” 


under which name he figures as a 


, prominent character in Sir Walter 








' 29, 1760. 


Scott’s novel of “ The Fortunes of 
Nigel.” 

HERIOT, Jony, a miscellaueous 
writer, was bornat Haddingtou April 
Tlis futher was the sheriff- 
clerk of the county of East Lothian. 
We received the rudiments of his 
education at the schools of Duuse and 
Coldstream, and in 1772 was sent to 
the High School of Edinburgh. Ne 
subsequently becaine a student at the 
University of that city. In 1773 he 
proceeded to London, and, having en- 
tered the navy, saw a good deal of 
service on board the Vengeance, 74, 
aud the Elizabeth, which formed one 
of the fleet nnder the command of Sir | 
Hyde Parker. In the battle of April 
16, 1780, between the British and the 
French fleets, the Elizabeth maintain- 
ed for a considerable time an unequal 
combat with two line of battle slips, 
and had uine men killed, and sixteen 
wounded, amoug the latter Mr Teriot. 
He was also in the action of May 19 
ofthe same year. In the subsequent | 


| July he exchanged into the Bruue fri- 
| gate of 32 guns, in which he continued 


till she was paid off. 
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Having been promoted to a first 
Lieutenancy, Mr Heriot, towards the 
end of 1782, embarked on board the 
Salisbury of 50 yuns, and subsequent’y 
joined the Alexander, 74; but at the 
general reduction consequent upon 
the peace, in 1783, he was placed on 
the half-puy list. To assist his pa- 
rents he mortgaged his half. pay, 
a step which was productive of 
much subsequent embarrassment to 
him. The nest few years of his life 
were passed ina mere struggle for ex- 
istence. lle wrote two novels, which 
produced a small fund, on whieh he 
lived for nearly two years. He was 
afterwards employed on “ The Ora- 
cle,” at the same time that Sir James 
Mackintosh was retained to translate 
the French Journals for that paper. 
He subsequently joined the “ World,” 
of which he was for a short tie the 
sole Editor, 

Navinz, by his writings, recom- 
mended himself to one of the Secre- 
taries of the Treasury, that geutle- 
man proposed to him to “undertake 
the establishment of a dnily paper. 
The funds were supplied by two in- 
dividuals connected with the govern- 
ment, but wholly from their own re- 
sources. Mr Heriot entered actively 
into the project, aud October 1, 1792, 
under his management, “ The Sun” 
evening newspaper appeared ; and on 
January 1, 1793, he started also “ The 
True Briton.’ With the assistance 
of able coadjutors, he continued regu- 
larly his arduons task of editing two 
papers a day, until 1806, when he re- 
tired, on being appointed a Comis- 
siouer of the Lottery. In 1809 he was 
uominated Deputy-Paymaster to the 
Forces in the Windward and Leeward 
Islands. On his return to England in 
1816 he was appointed Comptroller of |} 
Cltelsea Hospital, in which situation 
he continued till his death, which hap- 
pened July 29, 1833. In 1798 he pub- 
lished an Account of the Battle of the 
Nile, drawn up from the Minutes of 
an officer of rank in the squadron, |f 
which has passed through several edi- || 
tions. 





| HER 
| HERON, Ropert, a yolmuinous 
miscellaneous writer, the sou of a 
_ weaver, was born in the burgh of New 
' Galloway, Kirkeudbright, November 
§, 1764. His grandmother, Margaret 
Murray, was the aunt of the celebrat- 
ed linguist, Dr Alexander Murray, 
He was educated at hoiuc till ho was 
nine ycars of age, when he was sent 
to the parisb school. Wheu very 
young lie became master of the Pa- 
rochial School of Kelton, in which he 
continued two years. In 1780 he en- 
tered asa student at the University of 
Ediuburgh, with the view of studying 
fur the Church; supporting hinself 
principally by private teaching and by 
translating for the booksellers, chiefly 
frum French works. In 1784 he pub- 
_lished ‘“ Letters of Literature,’ and 
lin 1789 he edited a small edition of 
| *€ Thomson's Seasons,” with a critique 
: On the genius and writings of that 
; eminent poet; which, at a subscquent 
! period, was extended into an elaborate 
Treatisc, prefixed to a splendid edi- 
t tiou of the same work, published at 
| Perth. His next publicatiou was a 
trauslation of “ Niebuhr’s Travels in 
_ the East,” 2 vols., 1792; and the same 
“year appcared an English version of 
7, Arabian Tales,” from the French, 
_4vols.; also, “ Elegant Extracts of 
| Natural History,” 2 vols. 
! In 1790-91 Mr Heron read Lectures 
on Law, and on Municipal Jurispru- 
dence, intended to assist unprofes- 
{ sional persons in what he calls “ The 
| Understanding of History,” but not 
 succceding, they were soon discou- 
tinned. He afterwards pubiished a 
_syllahus of the entire course. From 
, his imprudent habits and cxtravagaut 
i style of llving becontractcd a nuniber 
_ of debts, which led to his incarccra- 
| tion. With the view of obtaining 
‘his release, he cngaged to write a 
'“Hlistory of Scotlaud,” in six vo- 
lumes, for Messrs Morrison of Verth, 
at the rate of threc guincas a shcct; 
and by the intercession of some ot his 
fricnds, his creditors agrced to libe- 
rato him for fiftcen shillings in the 
pound, to be securcd on two-thirds of 
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the copyright. ‘The first voluines 
nearly the whole of which was written 
in gaol, was published in 1794, and a 
volume came out every year succes- 
sively, till the work was completed. 
In 1793 appeared “ Observations made 
ina Jourmey through the Westeru 
Counties of Scotland, 2 vols. 8vo, 
which soon passed through two edi- 
tions. Hcalso published Translations 
of Dumourier’s Letters, London, 1794; 
Fourcroy’s Chemistry, 4 vols., Lon- 
don, 1787 ; Savary’s Travelsin Greece; 
Gesner’s Idylls in part; an Abstract 
of Zimmerman on Solitude ; and va- 
rious others, In 1797 he brought out 
at Edinburgh an interesting “Memoir 
of Robert Burns,” which has been 
much quoted; andiu 1798 “A Newand 
Complete System of Universal Geo- 
graphy,” in 4 vols. Besides these he 
contributed a variety of papers to the 
Edinburgh Magaziue and other peri- 
odicals. A Comic Drama, in Two 
Acts, whicb, he says, he wrote in great 
haste, calied “St Kilda in Edinburgh, 
or News from Camperdown,” was pro- 
dueed at the theatre in that city, but 
sumuarily condemned for its licen- 
tiousness, He afterwards published 
his unlucky play, withan angry preface, 
in which he imputes the blame of its 
rejection to the stupidity of the au- 
dience, It met, however, with no 
salc. Mr Heron was long engaged by 
Sir John Sinclair in the management 
of “ The Statistical Account of Scot- 
land,” and executed his task with fi- 
delity and judgment. 

In 1799 he went to London, where, 
at first, he found constant occupation, 
and applied himsclf to his labours 
with unremitting industry, He wrote 
a great multiplicity ot articles in al- 
most cvery brancli of literature, and 
his communications appeared in most 
of the principal magazines aud other 
periodical works of that period. Le 
also became Editor of different news- 
papers, inchiding the Glohe and Bri- 
tish Press, and was for some time cm- 
ployed as a reporter of the debatcs in 
Parliament. Unfortunately, however, 
his sucecss liad but the cffect of lead- 
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sity to provide for his daily snbsist 
ence, 


of Chemistry ; and in 1306 “ A Letter 
to Mr Wilberforce on the Jnstiee and 
Expediency of the Slave Trade.” A 
few months previous to liis death he 
published a little work, ealled “ The 


which sold in one week. In his latter 


bodily and peeuniary distress." Being 
_eonsigned by his ereditors to the jail 
of Newgate, he was induced, Febrnary 
2, 1307, to make an appeal to the Lite- 
rary Fund for aid, Lis pathetic peti- 
tion on the oeeasion will be found in- 
serted in “ D'Israeli’s Calainities of Au- 
thors.” Reduced by want and siek- 
ness to nearly the point of death, he 
was removed to the Fever Hospital, 
in St Paneras, where, in the eourse of 
a week, he died, April 13, 1807. 

HILL, Grorce, D.D., au eminent 
divine, was born in St Andrews in 
June 1750. lle was the son of the 
Rey. Jolin Hill, one of the ministers 
of that town, where he was educated. 
He showed a singular preeocity of 
talent, and when only nine years old 
is said to have written a sermon. At 
the age of fourteen he took his de- 
gree of M.A., and in his fifteeuth year 
eommenced the study vf theology. 
By his unele, Dr M‘Cormick, the bio- 
grapher of Carstairs, he was intro- 
duced to Prineipal Robertson, by 
whom be was reeommended as tutor 
to the eldest son of Pryce Campbell, 
M.P., then oue of the Lords of the 
Treasury. On reeciving this appoint- 
ment, he repaired to London in No- 
vember 1767, and during his residence 
there he frequented the meetings 
| of the Robin Hood Debating Society 
for the cultivation of his vratorieal 
powers, On the death of Mr Camp- 
bell, Mr Hill went to Edinburgh with 
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ing him into his former habits of ex- 
When in possession of 
money he spent his days in idleness 
and reereation, and only resumed his 
pen when eoinpelled by hard neees- 


In 1800 he published a short System 


Comforts of Life,” the first edition of 


years le was reduced, as he himself 
tells us, “to the very extremity of 
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his pupil, and for two sessions at- 
tended the Divinity Class iu that city. 
In May 1772 he was elected Joint Pro- 
fessor of Greck in the University of 
St Andrews. In 1775 he was licensed 
to preaeh by the Presbytery of Had- ' 
diugton, and immediately thereafter 
became aasistaut in the Church of 
St Leonard's, in whieh sitnation he 
eontinned for two years. In 1779 he | 
was elected by the town eouneil se- 
eond minister uf St Andrews, and after 
sone opposition in the church eonrts, 
was adnuitted to his charge June 29, 
1780. We had previonsly sat in the 
General Assembly as an elder, and 
after his appearance as a minister, he 
suceecded Dr Robertson as leader of 
the Moderates. In 1787 he reeeived 
from the University the degree of 
D.D., and the sae year was appoint. 
ed Dean of the Order of the Thistle. 
Iu 1788 he was chosen Professor of 
Divinity in St Mary’s College. On tbe 
death of Dr Gillespie, three years after, 
he was promoted to be Principal of 
the University. Ie was shortly after 
nominated one of his Majesty's Chap- 
lains for Scotland, and subsequently 
one of the Deans of the Chapel Royal. 
In 1808 he became first minister of his 
native town. He died December 19, 
1819. Besides several Sermous, Dr 
Hill published, in 1803, “ Theologieal 
Institutes ;” in 1812, “ Lectures upon 
Portions of the Old Testament,” and 
one or two other works. 

HOG, Sir Roerr, Lorp Harcansr, 
deseribed by Laing as “a learned and 
upright jndge,” the son of William 
Hog of Bogend, advocate, was born in 
Berwickshire abont 1635, He was 
admitted a member of Faculty in 
June 1661, and in 1677 was appointed a 
Lord of Session, when he was kuight- 
ed by Charles II. In November 1678 
he succeeded Sir John Loekhart of 
Castlehill in the Justiciary Court. 
At this periud he represented the | 
county of Berwick in the Seotish Par- | 
liamrent. In 1683 he was removed 
from the beuch by James VII. for his 
non-compliance with the wishes of 
government. In 1689 Mr Robert Pi- 
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tilloch, advocate, published a pamiph- | Kilmeny 3” and the work being suc. 


let against Lord Harcarse, entitled 
va Oppr ession under Colour of Law,” 
for improper judicial interferenee in 
favour of his son-in-law, Aytoun of 
| Inchdairnie. This curious production 
| was reprinted by Mr Maidment, advo- 
eate, in 1827. His Lordship spent his 
latter years in retiremieut, and died in 
1700, leaving a Dietionary of Decisions 
| from 1681 to 1692, which was publish- 
, ed in 1757. 
HOGG, James, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
one of the most remarkable of Scot- 
_ land's self-taught poets, was born ina 
' cottage on the banks of the Ettrick, 
| Selkirkshire, January 25, 1772, the an- 
| niversary of the natal day of Burns. 
' His progenitors were all shepherds, 
an occupation which bis father, lilke 
hinself, followed for many years. He 
received but a seanty education, and 
spent ouly about half a year at school. 
At seven years of age le was sent to 
herd cows, and his beyhood was de- 
voted to keeping sheep upon the hills. 
Among the first books that he read 
were “ The Life of Wallace,” and 
“ Tbe Gentle Shepherd,” which he was 
disappointed were not written in prose 
instead of verse. He also read Bishop 
Burnet’s “ Theory of the Conflagra- 
tion of the Earth,’ whieh he states 
nearly “ overturned his brain.” His 
first attempts at versification were 
made in the spring of 1796; and his 
first ptblHsbed song was “* Donald 
M‘Donald,” composed, in 1800, on the 
threatened invasion of Bonaparte, 
which soon became very popular. In 
1801, wheu attending the sheep market 
at Edinburgh, be ventured to publish 
asmall volume of poems, whieh, how- 
ever, was soon consigned to oblivion. 
The attention of Sir Walter, then Mr 
Scott, being drawn to the poctieal ta- 
lentof Mr Hogg, by his advice he pub- 
lished, in 1867, a volume of ballads, 
under the title of the “ Mountain 
Bard.” These compositions, emanat- 
ing from a rough untutored mind, 
bore many litent indications of that 

high poetical imagination which af. 
terwards shone out so brightly in 
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cessful, with its profits and a premium 
whieb he gained from the Higbland 
Society for an “ Essay on Sheep,” 
published tbe same year, he was tempt- 
ed to embark in anagricultural specu- 
lation, which unfortuuately proved a 
failure. 

Disappointed in bis views, he now 
determined upon settling in Edin. 
burgh, and following the precarious 
ealling ofan author. Accordingly, he 
arrived in that city in February 1810, 
and the same year he published a vo- 
lume of songs, called “ The Forest 
Minstrel,” from which, however, he 
derived no pecuniary benefit. At this 
period, when poverty was pressing 
hard upon him, he found kind and 
steady friends in Messrs Grieve and 
Scott, hatters, whose well-timed be- 
nevolence, we are told, supplied all his 
wants. His next adventure was a li- 


| terary publication called “ The Spy,” 


chiefly devoted to Moral Essays, Tales, 
Poetry, and Sketches of Life. But 
Hogg at this time knew nothing of 
men and manners, and very little of 
contemporaneous literature; and his 
periodical did not outlive the year of 
its birth. 

In the spring of 1813 be produced 
his “ Queen’s Wake,” a Legendary 
Poem, which consists mainly of a 
series of metrical tales written in imi- 
tation of the old Seotish ballads, and 
connected and diversified by a fiction 
of considerable ingenuity, in which 
the bards and minstrels of Scotland 
are represented as eontending for 
prizes before Mary Queen of Seots 
and her Court at Holyrood. Over- 
looking a few defects of style, the 
“ Qneen’s Wake” is undoubtedly one 
of the finest poems in the language; 
and by far the best and most imagina- 
tive picce in the volume is the beau- 
tiful episodical tale of “ Kilmeny,” 
which for sweetness and simplicity 
cannot be cxeelled. In tbe course of 
a short time the “ Queen's Wake” 
weit through several editions, and at 
once secured for the author a degree 
of popularity and famo that has sel- 
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dom fallen to the lot of a modern 


| writer. 


In 1815 Mr Hogg published “ The 
Pilgrims of the Snun,” a poem of un- 
eqnal merit, although in some pass- 
ages worthy of his now established 
reputation. In 1816 appeared “ Ma- 
dor of tho Moor,” in the Spenserian 
stanza, whieh is greatly inferior to its 
predecessor. The Shepherd next ap- 


| plied himself to colleet original pieces 
from the principal living poets of 


Great Britain, bnt the refusal of Sir 
Walter Scott to assist him in the pro- 
ject, with other untoward cireum- 
stances, caused himto change his plan, 
and write imitations of the wholo 
himself. The “Poetic Mirror,’ pub- 


lished anonymously, was the result of 


this bold attempt. It comprised inany 
Pieces of great excellence, aud soon 
passed into a second edition. It was 
followed by “ Drainatie Tales,” in two 
volumes, a worl which, with the ex- 
ception of “ The Hunting of Badlowe,” 
a Tragedy previously printed sepa- 
tately, contains little surpassing the 
ordinary standard, 1n 1818 he pub- 
lished “ The Brownie of Bodsbeek, and 
other Tales in Prose,” 2vols. In 1819 
he bronght out the first volune of 
the ‘ Jacobite Relics,” the second vo- 
lume of whieh appeared iu 1821. Iu 
182) “ Winter Evening Tales, colleet- 
cd among the Cottagers in the South 
of Scotland,’ made their appearance. 
This work was one of his most suc- 
cessfnl publications. In 1822, when 
George IV. visited Scotland, Hogg 
welcomed his Sovereign in “ The Royal 
Jubilee, a Scvotish Masque,’ which 
took no permanent hold of public at- 
tention. 

Iu 1814 the Shepherd had received, 
ata nominal rent, froni the Dnke of 
Buceleuch, the small farm of Altrive 
Lake, in the wilds of Yarrow, which 
eontinued to be his residenee till his 
death. After his marriage, in 120, 
he determined onee more to farm on 
a large scale, and accordingly took a 
lease for nino years of the adjoining 
farm of Mount Benger. Waving lost 
about L.2000 by his agricultural spe- 
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culations, to raise money, he wrote, in 
afew months, two extravagant Border 
romances, each in three volumes, the 
one eutitled “The Three Perils of 
Man,” for which he received 1.150; 
and the other “ The Three Perils of 
Woinan,” which produced the same 
snm. In 1824 he published anony- 
monsly a book abounding in horrors, 
ealled “Confessions of a Fanatic,” 
which had a tolerable sale, though 
he reaped no benefit from it. In 1825 
he gave to the world “‘ Qneen Hynd,” 
an Epie Poem, by no means one of his 
happiest efforts. About this time he 
wrote, for Blackwood’s Magazine, a 
series of interesting prose sketches 
under the title of “ The Sbepherd’s 
Calendar,” published separately in two 
volnmes in 1829, 

Jn 1832, in which year appeared his 
“ Qneer Book,” Mr Hogg visited 
London, and during his short sojourn 


in the metropolis, he was “ the ob- | 


served of all observers,’ and was ho- 
noured with a public dinuer. In 1834 
he produced a volume of “ Lay Ser- 
mons,’’ and shortly after “ Domestie 
Manners of Sir Walter Scott.” In the 
following year, during the short period 
that the Conservatives were in power, 
Sir Robert Peel transmitted to him 
L.100 as an earnest of an annual pen- 
sion to that amount, which he did 
not live to enjoy. Ilis constitution 
had been long sinking under the unit- 
ed effects of pecuniary embarrass- 
ments and intense literary labour, 
aad he died at Altrive Lake, Novem- 
ber 21, 1835. He had married, in 
1820, Margaret, youngest daughter of 
Mr Philips of Longbridgemoor, An- 
naudale, who, with five children, sur- 
vived him. 

A beautiful uniform edition of his 
Works was, in 1833, published by 
Blackie and Son of Glasgow, with a 
Life by Professor Wilson. Hogg was 
fond of all athletic exercises and field 
sports, and was long made to figure 
conspieuonsly in tbe “ Noetes Ambro- 
Siance’ of Blackwood'’s Magazine, 
which gavchis name acelebrity beyond 
that acquired by his own writings. 
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He wrote two interesting autobio- | time a fellow studcut of the Monks of 
graphies of himself, which will be Dryburgh, and afterwards studicd phi- 
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found published with his works. 
HOGG, Wittiam, an ingenious 
translator into Latin of English poems, 
lived in the seventecnth century, and 
was a native of Gowrie, iu Perthshire. 
To better his condition he went to 
London, but being disappointed in 
his views, he was reduced to great, 
distress. Dr Birch states that he died 
of want in the street. In 1690 he 
published at London “ Paraphrasis 
Poetica in tria Johannis Miltonis viri 
[etarssimi Poemata, viz. Paradisum 
Amissum, Paradisum Recuperatum, 
et Samsonum Agonistem,” an edition 
of which was printed at Rotterdam 
in 1699, Of this version of Milton, 
the notorious Lauder made consider: 
able use in his dishonest attempt 
against the reputation of that great 
poet. The other principal transla- 
tious of Hogg are, “ Liber Primus 
Prineipis Areturi,” (a Rich. Black- 
more, Esq. Aur.) Latine red. 1706; 
“* Paraphrasis in Jobum Poetica,’ 
1682; “ Satyra Sacra, sive Paraphrasis 
in Ecclesiasten Poetica.” Part of his 
sacred poetry is reprinted in the 
“ Poetarum Scotorum Musze Sacre.’ 
HOLYBUSH, Joun, the principal 
mathematician of his time, better 
known as Johannes de Sacrobosco, or 
Sacrobusto, called also Holywood and 
Hallifax, flourished in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century. The place 
of his birth is a subject of dis- 
pte. Leland, Pale, and Camden, 
contend that he was a native of L[ali- 
fax in Yorkshire, while Stainhurst as- 
serts that his native placc was Holy. 
wood, near Dublin. On the other 
land, Dempster maintains that he was 
horn in Scotland, and derived his 
name from the inonastcry of Holy. 
wood in Nithsdale. Mackenzie states 
that after residing a few ycars in that 
{ monastery, as a Canon regular of the 
order of St Augustin, he went to 
Paris, and was admitted a member of 


the University there, June 5, 1221,| 


under thesyndics of tlic Sevtisl nation. 
According to Sibbald, he was for some 
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losophy and mathematicsin the Univer- 
sityofOxford. He was appointed the 
first Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Paris. Mackenzie affirms 
that he died in 1256, but Buleeus fixes 
the date of his death in 1340. He left 
in manuscript a treatise “ De Spbeera 
Mundi,” first published at Padua in 
1475, and repeatedly reprinted with 
the illustrations of various mathema- 
ticians of that period. An editiou was 
published at Paris in 1550, with a pre- 
face by Melancthon. Holybush wrote 
also “ De Anni Rationi, sen de Com- 
punto Ecclesiastico;” and “De Aigo- 
rismo,”’ Paris, 1498. 

HOME, Davin, a Protestant mini- 
ster of a distinguished family in Scot- 
land, was educated in Frauce, where 
he passed the chief part of his life. 
James VI. cinployed him to reconcile 
the diffcrences between Tilenus and 
Dumonlin on the subject of Justi- 
fication ; and if possible to induce the 
Protestants throughout Europe to 
agrec to one siugle form of doctrine ; 
which was found to be impracticable. 
The chief work of Home is his “ A po- 
logia Basilica,” 1626, 4to. There are 
attribnted to him also “ Le coutr’ As- 
sassin, ou Repousea fF Apologie des Jc- 
suites,” Geneve, 1612; and “ L’ Assas- 
sinat du Roi, ou Maximes du vieil de 
la Montagne, piatiquees en la per- 
sonne de defunt Henri le Grand,” 1617. 
The times of his birth and death are 
unknown. This David Home is often 
confounded with David Hume of 
Godscroft, to whom some of his works 
have been ascribed. 

HOME, or HUME, Lapy Grizrt, 
better known as Lady Grizel Baillie, 
cclebrated for her amiable, prudent, 
and exemplary conduct as a daughter, 
wife, and mother, as well as for her 
poctical talents, was the cldest daugh- 
ter of the first Earl of Marchmont, 
aud was bornat Redbracs Castle, Ber- 
wickshirc, December 25, 1665. When 
only twelve ycars of age, she acted a 
most hcroic and couragcous part on 
tworemarkable occasions. Mer father, 
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Sir Patrick Hume, and that eminent 
patriot, Mr Robert Baillie of Jervis 

wood, were very intimate friends, and 
on the imprisonment of the latter, Sir 
Patrick sent his daughter Grizel from 
Redbraes to Edinburgh, to endeavour 
to eonvey a letter to Mr Baillie in pri- 
son, nnd bring baek what intelligence 
she coud. In this difficult enterprise 
she sueeeeded, and having, at the same 
time, met with bis son, George Baillic, 
after wards of Jerviswood, a friendship 
was forined, whieh, after the Revolu- 
tion, was eompleted by their inarriage, 
on September 17, 1692. During her 
fatber’s concealment in the vanits of 
Polwarth Church, she went every 
night aloue at midnight, earrying vic- 
tuals to him, which, to prevent the 
suspicions of the servants, she econ- 
veyed from off her own plate into ber 
lap, while she was at dinner. In their 
subsequent exile in Holland, she ma- 
naged all the family matters, and by 
ber prudent conduct and elicerful 
disposition lightened the glooin and 
hardships of their lot. At the Revo- 
lution she was offered the situation of 
Maid of Honour to the Prineess of 
Orange, which slic declined, preferring 
to return to Seotland with her fa- 
mily. Wer daughter, Lady Murray, 
wrotea very interesting account of her 
life and eharaeter, whieb is appended 
to Rose’s Observations on Fox’s His- 
torieal Work, and was also published 
separately in 1822. One or two of Lady 
Grizel Baillie’s ballads were printed in 
the Tea Table Miseellany, and other 
Collections of Seotish Song. Lady 
Murray says, that she possessed a book 
of songs of her mother's writing wben 
in Holland, “ many of them interrupt- 
ed, half writ, some broke off in the 
middle of a sentence.” Lady Grizel 
died December 6, 1746, in the 8Ist year 
of her age, and was buried beside her 
husband at Mellerstain. An elegant 
inscription by Judge Burnet, eugrav- 
ed on marble, was placed on her mo- 
nument. She had oue sou, who died 
young, aud two daughters, Grizel, 
married to Sir Alexander Murray of 
Stanbope, Bart., and Rachel, who be- 
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eame the wife of Charles Lord Bin- 
ning. 

HOME, Henry, Lorp Kanes, a 
judge distinguished for his profound 
knowledge of law, and for his nume- 
rous legal and metaphysical writings, 
was born in 1696. He was the son of 
George Home of Kanes, in Berwiel- 
shire, and received his edueation at 
bome, under a private tutor. In 1712 
lie was apprenticed to a Writer to the 
Signet, and assiduously studied the 
law at Edinburgh, with the view of 
practising at the bar. In January 
1724 lic was admitted advocate. In 
1728 he published his collection of 
“ Remarkable Decisions of the Court 
of Session from 1706 to 1728,” which 
at onee brought hiin into practice. In 
1732 appeared “ Essays on’several Sub- 
jects in Law ;” andin 1741] “ Decisions 
of the Court of Session from its first 
Institution to the year 1710,” in the 
form of a Dietionary ; to whieh two 
volumes were afterwards added by his 
friend and biographer, Lord Wood- 
houselee. During the Rebellion of 
1745 he employed himself in writing 
“ Essays upon several Subjects coneern- 
ing British Antiquities,’ which were 
published in 1747. These subjects are, 
Introduction of the Feudal Law into } 
Seotland; Constitution of Parliament ; 
Ilonour, Dignity; Sueeession or De- 
seent, with an Appendix on the Here- 
ditary and Indefeasible Rights of 
Kings. In 1751 appeared “ Essays on 
the Principles of Morality and Natural 
Religon, in two parts.” The latter 
work, in which he advoeates the doe- 
trine of philosophical neeessity, was 
believed to have a tendency to infidel- 
ity, and it was aceordingly attacked in 
two able pamphlets, by the Rev. Mr 
Anderson, who also brougbt the snb- 
jeet before the Chureb Courts, but 
his death soon after put an eud to tbe 
eontroversy. 

In February 1752 Mr Home was 
raised to the Bench of the Court of 
Session, when he took the title of 
Lord Kames. In !755 he was appoint- 
ed a Member of the Board of Trus- 
tees for the Encouragement of the 
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Fisheries, Arts, and Manufactures of 
Scotland, and shortly after one of the 
Conunissioners for the Mauagement 
of the Forfeited Estates. In 1757 he 
published, in one volume 8vo, “ The 
Statute Law of Scotland abridged, 
with Historical Notes,” which has 
gone through several editions, and is 
stil among the books consulted by 
practitioners. In 1759, with a view 
of improving the law of Scotland by 
assimilating it as much as possible to 
the law of England, and after corre. 
sponding on the subject with Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, he published 
“ Historical Law Tracts ;” which was 
followed in 1760 by a worl, with a 
similar object, entitled ‘“ The Princi- 
ples of Equity.” In 1761, quitting 
professional subjects, he brought out 
a smal] volume on the elementary 
principles of education, styled “ In- 
troduction tothe Art of Thinking,” 
which was originally written for the 
use of his own family. In 1762 he 
published, in three volumes, his“ Ele- 
ments of Criticism,” a valuable and 
ingenious work, which, of all others, 
established his reputation in England. 
In April 1763 Lord Kames was ap. 
pointed one of the Lords of the Jus- 
ticlary Court, and uniformly distin- 
guished himself in the trial of crimi. 
nals by his strict impartiality, dili- 
gence, and ability. At all times re- 
markable for his public spirit, his 
Lordship took an active part in pro- 
moting every measure calculated for 
the improvement of the cuuntry. In 
1765 lie published a small pamphlet 
on the progress of Flax-Husbandry in 
Scotland, with the patriotic design of 
stimulating his countrymen to con- 
tinue their exertions in a most valu- 
able branch of national industry. 
The year following appeared his “ Re- 
markable Decisions of the Court of 
Session from 1730 to 17523” which in- 
cludes the period of his own practice 
‘atthebar. In 1772he produced “ The 
| Gentleman Farmer, being an attempt 
to improve Agriculture by subjecting 
it to the test of Rational Prluciples;” 
avery useful work, characteristic of 
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the genius and disposition of the au- 
thor. In 1773 he published, in two 
volumes, his “ Sketches of the His- 
tory of Man,” containing some curious 
metaphysical disquisitions concerning 
the nature and gradations of the hu- 
man race. 

Even after he had attained his 80th 
year, his miud had lost none of its 
vigour, and he continued his usual 
pursuits with unabated ardour and 
perseverance. In 1777 he published 
“ Elucidations respecting “the Com- 
mon and Statute Law of Scotland,” 
and in 1780, “ Select Decisions of the 
Court of Session, from 1752 to 1768.” 
He closed his literary lavours with 
“Loose Hints upon Education, chiefly 
concerning the Culture of the Heart,"’ 
published in 1781, when the venerable 
author had reached his 85th year. A 
week before his death he went to the 
Court of Session, and took a last fare- 
well of his brother judges. He died 
of extreme old age, December 27, 
1782, He had married, in 1741, Agatha, 
daughter of Mr Drummond of Blair, 
by whom, in 1766, he acquired the ex- 
tensive estate of Blair-Drummond in 
Perthshire. 

HOME, Jouy, an eminent dramatic 
poet, the son of Mr Alexander Home, 
town-clerk of Leith, was born in the 
parish of Ancrum, Roxburghshire, 
September 22, 1722. He was educated 
at Edinburgh for the church. In 
April 1745 he was licensed to preach 
the gospel, and the same year he join- 
ed a volunteer corps on the side of 
the Government, and was taken pri- 
soner at the battle of Falkirk, but con- 
trived, with some others, to escape 
from Doune Castle, where he was 
confined. In 1746 he was ordained 
minister at Athelstaneford, in East 
Lothian, vacant by the death of the 
Rey. Robert Blair, author of The 
Grave. Having written a tragedy, 
named Agis, he went to London in 
1749, and offered it to Garrick, then 
manager of Drury Lane, who refused 
it. In February 1755 he again visited 
the metropolis, talking with lim his 
tragedy of Douglas, which was also 
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rejeeted by Garrick. 
ever, performed at Edinburgh with 
the most enthnsiastie applanse, De- 
eember 14, 1756, the author and seve- 
ral of his brethren being present at 
the first representation. For this 
bold violation of the rules of elerical 
propriety, his friends were subjeeted 
to the censures of the Chureh, whieh 
he himself only eseaped by resigning 
his living in June 1757. By the in- 
finenee of the Earl of Bute, the tra- 
gedy of Douglas, the plot of whieh is 
taken from the beautiful old ballad of 
“Gil Moriee,” was brought out at 
Loudon with great suecess, and be- 
came a stoek piece. His tragedy of 
Agis was now aeted with but tempo- 
rary success, while the Siege of Aqui- 
leia, represented in 1759, was a com- 
plete failure. In 1760 he published 
his three tragedies in one volume, 
dedicated to the Prinee of Wales, wlio, 
soon after his aceession to the throne, 
granted him a pension of L.300 a-year. 
The sineeure situation of Conservator 
of Scots Privileges at Campvere was 
likewise eonferred on him, and, in 
1763, he was appointed oue of the 
Commissiouers of Siek and Wounded 
Seamen. In 1769 was produeed The 
Fatal Diseovery ; in 1773, Alonzo; 
and in 1778, Alfred, tragedies whieh 
were all unsueecssfnl. In 1770 Mr 
Home married a lady of his own name, 
by whom he had noehildren. 1n 1779 
he removed to Edinburgh, where he 
spent the latter years of his life. Soon 
after his return the Dnke of Bue- 
eleuch raised aregiment of Feneibles, 
in which Mr Home accepted of a ecap- 
tain’s commission, whieh he held till 
the disbandment of the eorps on the 
sneceeding peaee. In 1802 appeared 
his History of the Rebellion of 1745, 
which universally disappointed publie 
expeetation. Tome died September 
5, 1808, in his 86th year. 

HOPE, Jouy, an eminent botanist, 
was the son of Mr Robert Hope, sur- 
geon,and grandson of Lord Rankeillor, 
one of the Lords of Session, and was 
born May 10,1725. He was edneated 
| for the medical profession at the Uni- 
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It was, how-| versity of Edinburgh, and studied his 


favourite seienee, botauy, under Jus- 
sieu, at Paris. In 1750 he obtained 
the degree of M.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, and soon after enter- 
ed upon the praetice of medicine in 
Edinburgh. In 1761, on the death of 
Dr Alston, he was appoiuted King’s 
Botanist in Seotland, Superintendent 
of the Royal Gardens, and Professor 
of Botany and Materia Mediea. The 
ehair of Materia Medica he resigned 
in 1768, and, by a uew eommissiou, 
was nominated Regius Professor of 
Medicine and Botany in the Univer- 
sity. He was eleeted a Member of the 
Royal Society of London, and of seve- 
ral foreign soeietics, aud was enrolled 
in the first elass of botanists by Lin- 
nus, Who denominated a beautiful 
shrub by the name of Hopea. He 
was also President of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, Edinburgh. He 
died there Noveniber 10, 1786. Be- 
sides some useful manuals for faeili- 
tating the acquisition of botany by his 
students, two valuable dissertations 
by him, the one on the “Rheum Pal- 
matum,” andthe other onthe “ Ferula 
Assafoetida,” were published in the 
Philosophieal Transactions. 

HOPE, Sir Jonny, fourth Earl of 
Hopetoun, a distinguished military 
eommander, son of the sceond Earl, 
was born Angnst 17, 1756. In his fif- 
teenth year he entered the army as a 
volunteer, and, May 28, 1784, reeeived a 
cornet’s eoinmission in the 10th light 
dragoons. He was gradually promoted 
through the various gradations of mili- 
tary rank till April 26, 1793, when he 
beeame lieutenant-colonel in the 25th 
foot. In 1794 he was appointed ad- 
jutant-general to Sir Ralph Aber- 
eromby in the Leeward Islands, and 
during the three subsequent years he 
served in the West ludies with the 
rank of brigadier-general. In 1796 he 
was eleeted M.P. for Linlithgowsbire. 
As deputy-adjutant-geueral he ae- 
eompanied the expedition to Holland 
in 1799, and was wouuded at the at- 
taek on the Helder. In 1800 he join- 
ed the expedition to Egypt under Sir 
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| Ralph Abercromby. He was engaged 
| in the actions of March § aud 13, 1801, 
) aud received a wound at the battle of 
“Aletandia In Juue he proceeded 
with the army to Cairo, where he 
“negotiated the Convention for the 
| surrender of that important place. 
He wus made imajor-general May 11, 
; 1802, and lieutenant- general suai 
25,1808. He served with much dis- 
tinction in the Peninsular War, and 
conducted a column of the army with 
success through Spain, in the face of 
| a superior body of the French; and, 
j after a long aud harassing march, 
joined Sir John Moore at Salamanca. 
In the subsequent memorable retreat, 
| his prudence and intrepidity were, 
, on several occasious, conspicnously 
‘shown ; aud at the battle of Corunna 
he commanded the left wing of the 
\ British army. On the death of Sir 
‘John Moore, Sir David Baird being 
severely wounded, the chief command 
devolved on Geueral Hope, and under 
his masterly directions the troops 
were, after the victory, embarked in 
good order. 

On the arrival of the dispatches in 
England, the thanks of both Houses 
of Parliament were unanimously vot- 
ed to him, and he received the Order 
ef the Batb, while his brother, the 
Earl of Hopetoun, was created a Ba- 
ron of the United Kingdom. 

Sir John Hope was soou after ap- 
pointed to superintend the military 
| department of the unfortunate expe- 
dition to the Scheldt, and at its ter- 
| mination was coustituted commander- 
| in-chief of the forces in Ireland. In 
_ 1813 he was ordered to the Peninsula, 
, and commanded the left wing at the 
, battle of Nivelle. In the campaignin 
_the Pyrenees he served with great 
credit; and for his gallant conduct in 
jan engagement with the enemy on 
’ 
{ 
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the heights opposite Sibour, on the 
high road from Bayonne, where he 
was severcly wounde:l in the head, he 
was mentioned with honour in the 
dispatches of Lord Wellington. In 
February 1814, he was left with a di- 
vision of the army to invest Bay pe 
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and a sortie being made from the 
garrison, he was wounded and taken 
prisoner, near the village of St Etienne, 


aud conveyed into the citadel, but : 


soon after obtained his liberty. 
On May 3, 1814, he was created a 
British Peer, by the title of Baron 


Niddry, in the county of Linlithgow. | 


He succeeded his half-brother as Ear] 
of Hopetoun in 1816, and in Angust 
1819 he attained to the rank of Gene- 
ral. 
1823. An equestrian statue of his 
Lordship has beeu placed in St An- 
drew’s Square, Edinburgh. A moun- 


ment to his memory has been erected , 


on the Mount of Sir David Lindsay, 
in Fife, another in Linlithgowshire, 
and a third in the neighbourhood of 
Haddington. 

HOPE, 


teenth century, was the son of Henry 
Hope, a merchant of eminence, and 
at an early age was admitted advo- 
cate. 
by his conduct on the following occa- 
sion. 
sters of the Church of Scotland were 
tried at Linlithgow for high treason, 


for resistiug the authority of the King - 


in ecclesiastical matters. The Pro- 
curator for the Church, Sir Thomas 


Craig, and also Sir William Oliphant, — 


refused to plead for them, in opposi- 
tion to the influence of the Kinz and 
Court, when Mr Hope boldly under- 
took their defence, and managed their 
case with so much resolution and abi- 
lity, that, though the majority of the 
Jury, from being unlawfully tampered 
with, found them guilty, he at once 
secured the confidence of the Presby- 
terians, and was ever after retained 
as their standing counsel. His prac- 
tice, in conscquence, increased to such 


an extent, that he was soon enabled to , 
purchase several large estates in dif. | 


ferent parts of the kiugdom. In 1626 
he was appointed King’s Advocate by 
Charles I., 


Nova Scotia. These honours, how- 
ever, failed to detach him from the 


{ 
HOP 


He died at Paris, August 27, | 


\ 
Sir THomas, a celebrated 
lawyer and statesman of the seven- | 


He first distiuguislted himself | 


On Jauuary 10, 1606, six mini- , 


by whom he was, two | 
years afterwards, created a Baronet of 
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Presbyterians, whose proceedings 
were chiefly guided by hisadviee. In 
1638 he assisted in framing and earry- 
ing into exeeutiou the National Cove- 
naut, and, at his reeommendation, a 
| Convention of Estates met in 1643 to 
settle the Solemn League and Cove- 
naut with the English Parliament. 
The saine year the infatuated Charles 
appointed hiw his Commissioner to 
_ the General Assembly, a dignity never 
held by any commoner but himself, 
and in 1645 he was named one of the 
Cominissioners of the Exehequer. Me 
died in 1616. Two of his sons being 
raised to the beuch while he was 
Lord Advoeate, he was allowed to 
wear his hat when pleading before 
| them, a privilege which the King’s 
Advoeate has ever sinee enjoyed. He 





was the founder of the noble family | 


of Hopetoun. Besides his well-known 
Major and Minor Practicks, he wrote 
the following works :—“ Carnien Se- 
eulare,* Idinuburgh, 1626; ‘ Parati- 

‘tillo in Universo Juris Corpore ;” 
* Psalmi Davidis et Canticum Solo- 
monis Latino Carmine redditum,” 
whieh is still in manuseript; and “A 
Geuealogie of the Earl of Mar,” also 
still unprinted. 

HORNER, lraneis, an able Par- 
liamentary speaker and political eeo- 
noniist, and oue of the early writers iu 

the Edinburgh Review, was the sou 
of a respeetable linen-draper iu Edin- 
burgh, where he was born, August 
12,1778. At the High Sehool of his 
native eity he showed great applica- 
tion and proficiency, and, on leaving it, 
was plaeed at tbe University, where, 
under the auspices of the celehrated 
| Dugald Stewart, he made great pro- 
gress iu his studies. Waving beeome 
a member of tbe Speculative Society, 
he numbered among his assoeiates 
Lord Henry Petty, now Marquis of 
Lansdowne, and Messrs Jeffrey and 
Brougham. Like the two latter he stu- 
died tbe law, aud was admitted Advo- 
eateinthe Seotisheourts. In 1806, when 
Lord Heury Petty was appointed Cban- 





eellor of the Exehequer, he exerted) Ostend. 
his influence on behalf of Mr Horner, tured by a Freneh ship of twenty 
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who was returned Member of Parlia- 
ment for St Ives. At the following 
eleetion, however, he lost his seat ; 
after whieh he qualified lrimself for 
the English eourts, and in due time 
was called tothe bar. Subsequently, 
on the retirement of Viscount Mahon, | 
he was elected member for Wendover, 
and immediately was nominated one 
of the Commissioners for Investigat- 
ing the Claims upon the late Nabob of 
Arcot. 

In the Session of 1610 he distinguish- 
ed himself by his speeehes on the 
state of the cirenlating medium. He 
was afterwards plaeed at the lead of 
the Bullion Committee, and made a 
most elaborate, though unsueeessful, 
effort for the return of eash payments. 
In May of the same year, he support- 
ed Alderman Combe’s motion for a 
vote of censure on ministers for hav- 
ing obstrueted an address to his Ma- 
jesty from the Livery of London. Ile 
eontinued to take a prominent yart 
on the opposition side of the house in | 
all the important discussions of the 
day, particularly in those of tbe Re- 
gency Question; hut hy constaut appli- | 
eation to business, his eonstitution, 
never very strong, at last gave way, 
and indieations of eonsumption hav- 
ing appeared, for the reeovery of his 
health he went to Franee, and after- 
wards proeeeded to Italy, without de- 
tiving any benefit from the ehange. 
He died at Pisa, February 8, 1817, in 
tbe 38th year of hisage. A monument 
las been ereeted to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey. 

HORSBURGH, James, F.R.S., a 
distinguished hydrographer, was horn 
at Elie, Fifeshire, September 23, 1762. 
Ilis parents, though in a humble 
sphere of life, were pious and respect- 
able. At the age of sixteen, having 
aequired the elements of mathernatieal 
seienee, hook-keeping, and the theo- 
retical parts of navigation, he sailed 
in various vessels, chiefly in the coal 
trade, from Neweastle and the Fritb 
of Forth, to Hamburgh, Holland, and 
In May 1780 he was eap- | 
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guns, close to Walcheren, and detain- 
ed in prison at Dunkirk for a short 
time. After his liberation he went 
on a voyage tothe West Indies, and 
on his return proeeeded to Caleutta. 
In 178t he was made third mate of the 
Naney, bound for Bombay, in which 
trade he continued for about two years. 
In May 1786, when proceeding from 
Batavia towards Ceylon, as first mate 
of the Atlas, he was wreeked upon 
the Island of Diego Garcia, owing to 
the ineorrectness of the charts then in 
use. On his return to Bombay he 
joined, as third mate, the Gunjava, a 
large ship belouging to a respeetable 
native merchant, and bound to China. 
_ On the vessel’s arrival at Canton, he 
became first mate, in whieh capacity 
_ he continued to sail, in that and other 
Ships, between China, Bombay, and 
_ Calcutta, fur several years. 

Mr Horsburgh’s experienee and ob- 
servation had enabled him to aeenmu- 
late a vast store of nautieal knowledge, 
| bearing espeeially on Eastern hydro- 
| graphy. By the study of books, and by 

experiments, he fumiliarised himself 
with lunar observations, the use of 
'ehronometers, &c. He also taught 
himself drawing, etehing, and the 
spheres. During two voyages to 
China, by the eastern route, he con- 
structed three elarts, one of the 
Strait of Macassar, another of the west 
side of the Philippine Islands, and the 
third of the traet from Dampier Strait, 
through Pitt’s Passaze, towards Ba- 
tavia, accompanied by a Memoir of 
Sailing Directions, whieh were pub- 
lished under the patronage of the 
Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, for the use of their ships. 

{n 1895 Mr Horsburgh returned to 
England, and soon after he published 
a variety of eharts, with Memoirs of 
‘his Voyages, explanatory of [ndian 
Navigation. In the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1810 appeared se. 
veral of his papers whieh he had pre. 
sented to Sir Joseph Banks; while 
others were inserted in Nieholson’s 


to and from the East Indies, China, 
New Holland, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the interjaeent Ports,” compiled 
ehiefly from original journals and ob- 
servations made in the Eastern seas 
during twenty-one years. This in- 
valuable work has now beeome a 
standard authority. In 1810, on the 
death of Mr Dalrymple, he was ap- 
pointed Hydrographer to the East In- 
dia Company. His energies were now 
devoted to the construction of various 
valuable eharts and works; amongst 
whieh were, an Atmospherical Regi- 
ster for indieating Storms at Sea, pub- 
lished in 1816; a new edition of “ Mac- 
kenzie’s Treatise on Marine Survey- 
ing,’ in 18!9; and the “ East India 
Pilot.” He also contributed a paper 
to the Royal Soeiety on the Icebergs 
in the Southern Hemisphere, which 
is printed in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1830. In 1835 he pub- 
lished a Chart of the East Coast of 
China, having the names in the Chi- 
nese character and in English, trans- 
lated by himself, which was his last 
work. He died May 14, 1836. He 
was married in 1805, and left one son 
and two daughters. A striking pub- 
lic aeknowledgment of his merit is 
eontainedin the Report on Shipwreeks 
of the Seleet Committee of the House 
of Commons, whieh refers to the high- 
ly valuable labours of the East India 
Company’s maritime officers, and “the 
zealous perseverance and ability of 
their distinguished hydrographer, the 
late Captain Horsburgh, whose Di- 
rectory and Charts of the Eastern 
Seas have been invaluable safeguards 
to life and property in those regions.” 
MORSLEY, Joun, an emiuent his- 
torian and antiquarian, of English pa- 
rentage, usually described as a native 
of Northumberland, was born at Pinkie 
House, in Mid-Lothian, in 1685. Ife 
studied for the ministry at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and, in 1721, 
was ordained minister of a congrega- 
tion of Protestant Dissenters at Mor- 
peth. In 1722 he was clected a mem- 
Philosophical Journal. In 1809 he} ber of the Royal Society, and eom- 
brought out “ Direetions for Sailing | meneed delivering public lectures on 
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hydrostaties, mechanics, &c.; in con- 
nection with which he published a 
sinall work on experimental philoso- 


phy. His great work, “ Britannia Ro- 
mana,” or the Roman Affairs of Lri- 
tain, in three books, folio, illustrated 
with maps of the Roman positions, 
&c., appeared in 1732. He had also 
designed a History of Northuniber- 
land, which he did not live to finish. 
lle died at Morpeth, January 15, 1732, 
aged 16. 

HOWE, Jasms, a most skilful ani- 
inal painter, the son of the minister 
of the parish of kirling, in Peebles- 
shire, was born there, Angust 30, 1780. 
lle was educated at the parish school, 
and having early displayed a taste for 
drawing, he was, at the ago of thirteen, 
sent to Edinhurgh to learn the trade 
of a honse-painter; aud was employed 
in his spare hours to paint for Mar- 
shall's panoramic exhibitions. On the 
expiry of his apprenticeship he com- 
meneed as a paiuter of animals at 
Edinburgh, and attracted the notice 
of various persons of distinction. By 
the advice of the Earl of Buchan he 
was induced to visit London, where he 
painted the portraits of sqme of the 
horses in the royal stud; but owing 
to George lII. being at this period af 
flicted with blindness, he was disap- 
pointed in his hopes of securing the 
patronage of royalty, in consequence 
of whieh he returned to Scotland. 
Being considered the first animal 
painter in his native country, if not iu 
Britain, his cattle portraits and pieces 
were purcbased by many of the no- 
bility and gentry. From Sir John 
Sinclair he received, some time sub- 
quent to 1810, a commission to travel 
through various parts of Scotland for 
the purpose of painting the different 
breeds of cattle, his portraits of which 
were of much use to Sir Johu in the 
composition of: bis agricultural works, 
Various of Howe’s pieces were en- 
graved, and among the most popular 
of these was his Hawking Party, by 
Turner. 

In 1815 Howe visited the field of 
Waterloo, and afterwards painted a 
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large panoramic view of the battle, 
which was highly successful. During 
its representation at Glasgow, he re- 
sided there for abont two years, but 
falliug into irregnlar habits, he re- 
turned to Edinburgh in bad health 
and indigent ciremmstunces. Jseing 
invited by the Hon. Mr Maule, now 
Lord Panmure, to Brechin Castle, to 
paint some cattle-pieces, he partially 
recovered his strength, and, after a 
stay of four mouths, returned to Edin- 
burgh, a rieher man than when he 
left it. About the close of 1£21, for 
the benefit of his health, he removed 
to Newhaven, where, applying himself 
to his professional avocations, he pro- 
duced a number of large compusi- 
tions, many hundred sketches, and 
countless portraits of single animals, 
Nlis wouderful skill in depicting ani- 
nals remained unimpaired by time, 
but be every day became more negli- | 
gent as to the proper finishing of his 
pieces. While he resided at New- 
haven, he entered upon the illustra- 
tion of a work on British Domestic 
Animals, of which Lizars was the ' 
engraver. Several nuubers were pub- 
lished, containing pictures of cattle of 
various kinds and breeds, but the work 
not succeeding, was soon abandoned. 
The latter years of his life were spent 
at Edinburgh, where he died, July 11, 
1836. 

HOWIE, Jonn, the original com- 
piler of the ‘‘ Scots Worthies,” was 
born at Lochgoin, in the parish of 
Fenwick, Ayrshire, in 1736. “He 
was,” says Mr M‘Gavin, “a plain un- 
lettered peasant. His ancestors had 
occupied the same farm for ages, and 
some of them suffered much in the 
persecuting period, particularly his 
great-grandfather, whose house was 
robbed and plundered twelve times, 
but he always escaped with his life, 
and died in peace, three years after the 
Revolutiou.” The “ Biographia Scoti- 
cana, or a Brief Itistorical Account of 
the most Eminent Seots Wortbies who 
testified or suffered for the cause of | 
Reformation in Scotlaud,’’ eompiled 
by John Howie of Lochgoin, was first | | 
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published in 1781. 
tion, witb notes, by William M‘Gavin, 
Esq., was brought out at Glasgow in 


An enlarged edi- 


1827. John Howie, who belonged to 
the religious body named Camero- 
nians, or the Reformed Presbytery, 
died iu 1793, aged fifty-seven. 
HUMBERSTON, THosas FreDE- 
RICK MACKENZIE, a young and intve- 
pid commander, eldest son of Major 
Mackenzie, of the family of Seaforth, 
by his wife, Mary, only daughter of 
Mathew Humberston, a gentleman of 
Lincolnshire, was born in 1754, and or 
tbe death of the heir-male of the 
family, succceded to the name and 
estate of Humberston. He entered 
the army at an early age, and haviug 
raised a battalion of foot, he embarked 
with itin the spring of 1781 for the 
East Indies with the rank of lieuten- 
ant-colonel. Being appointed to a 
separate command on the Malabar 
coast, he undertook, with 1000 Euro- 
peans and 2500 Sepoys, to wage an 
offensive war in the kingdom of Cali- 
cut. Tbough he met with every dis- 
couragement from tbe council at 
Bombay, he drove the enemy out of 
the country, defeated them in three 
different engagements, in one of which 
Hyder Ali’s brother-in-law was killed, 
took the city of Calicut, as well as 
every otber place of strength in the 
kingdom, and concluded a treaty with 
the King of Travancore, who rein- 
| forced him with 12,090 men. Tippoo 
Saib, with 30,000 men, more than one- 
third of whom were cavalry, now pro- 
| ceeded against him, but they were re- 
pulsed by the troops undcr Colonel 
Huimberston, who, by a rapid march, 
regained the fort of Panami, which 
; the enemy attempted to force, but 
were defeated with great slaughter. 
In 1782 Colonel {f[umberston serv- 
ed with distinction under General 
Mathews against Hyder Ali; but the 
misconduct, rapacity, and injustice of 
the Gencral were so glaring, that, 
with Colonel MacLeod, he went to 
Bomhay, in February 1783, to lodge 
/ complaints against him. Mathews 
was, in consequence, superseded, and 
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Coloncl MacLeod appointed to the 
commaud of the army. The two 
colouels sailed from Bombay, on tbeir 
return iu April, and unfortunately 
fellin with 2 squadron of large ships 
of war belonging to the Mahrattahs, 
and notwithstandiug peace had been 
concluded witb tbat barbarous peo- 
ple, tbeir small vessel was attacked 
and taken possession of after a despe- 
rate engagement, in which tbe greater 
number on board were killed or 
wounded. Among the latter was the 
youug and gallant Colonel Humber- 
ston, who died of his wounds at Ge- 
riah, a sea-port of the Mahrattabs, 
April 30, 1783, aged 28. 

HUME, ALEXANDER, a sacred poet 
of tbe reign of James VI., was the 
second son of Patrick, fifth Baron of 
Polwarth, and is supposed to have 
been born about 1550. He studied at 
St Andrews, where he took the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts in 1574. Af- 
ter spending four years in France, 
studying the law, he returned to his 
native country, and was duly admit- 
ted advocate. His professional pro- 
gress is related by himself in au 
Epistle to Maister Gilbert Mont- 
crief, Mediciner to the King’s Majes- 
tie.” Not succeeding at the bar, he 
sought preferment at Court. But 
failing in this also, he entered into 
holy orders, and was appointed mini- 
ster of Logie, in Fifeshire. He now 
devoted himself to writing religious 
songs and poems with the view of 
correcting the popular taste, and dis- 
placing the “ godlie and spiritual 
sangis and ballatis” of thatage, which 
were nothing more than pious tra- 
vesties of the profane ballads and 
songs then most in vogue. In 1599 
he published “ Hymnes, or Sacred 
Songs, where the right use of Poetry 
may be Espied,”” dedicated to “ the 
faithful and vertuous Lady Elizabeth 
Melvil,” generally styled Lady Cul- 
ro3, who wrote “ Ane Godlye Dream, 
compylit in Scotish Meter,” printed 
at Edinburgh in 1603, and at Aber- | 
deen in 1644, Which was a great fa- 
yourite with the Presbyterians. The 
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“ Hymnes, or Saered Songs,” were a 
few years ago reprinted by the Ban- 
natyne Club. The best of these is 
“The Day Estivall,” being a descrip- 
tion of a summer day in Scotland, 
from dawn to twilight. Hume was 
also the author of a poem on the de. 
feat of the Spanish Armada, entitled 
“The Triumph of the Lord after the 
Manner of Men,’ whielt has been 
praised by Dr Leyden, but never 
hitherto printed. Ie died in 1609, 

HUME, Davin, of Godseroft, a 
well-known eontroversial writer, his- 
torian, and Latin poet, was the second 
sou of Sir David llume of Wedder- 
burn, by his wife, Mary, daughter of 
Johnston of Elphinston, and is sup- 
posed to have been born about 1560. 
lfe was edueated with his elder bro- 
ther at the public sehool of Dunbar, 
and afterwards went to France, in- 
tending to make the tour of Italy, but 
had reaehed no farther than Geneva, 
when he was rcealled by the danger- 
ous illness of his brother, on which 
he returned to Scotland about the be- 
ginning of 1581. In 1583 he became 
eonfidential seeretary to his relative, 
Archibald, “the Good Earl” of An- 
gus, whom he accompauied on his re- 
tirement into England. He availed 
himself of the opportunity to visit 
London, and during his residenee 
there he maintaiued a constant corre- 
spondenee with the Earl, who, with 
the otber exiled lords, remained at 
Neweastle. In 1585 he returned to 
Seotland with Angus, and till the 
Earl's death, whieh happened in 1588, 
he eontinued in tbe capacity of his 
secretary, and was engaged in some 
of tbe publie transactions of the pe- 
riod. 

In 1605 he published the first part 
of a Latin treatisc, “De Unione In- 
sul Britanniw,” whieh he dedieated 
to James VI., advocating his Majesty’s 
favourite project of a union between 
England and Seotland. Tho same 
year he published his “Lusus Poe- 
tiei,” afterwards inserted in the “ De- 
licize Poetaruin Seotorum.” In 1608 
Hume entcred upon a eorrespondenee 
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on the snbject of episcopacy and pres- 
bytery with Law, Bishop of Orkney, 
afterwards Arclibishop of Glasgow, 
and, iu 1613, he began a coutroversy 
of the same nature with Cowper, Bi- 
shop of Galloway, About 161] he 
wrote tho ‘ History of the House of 
Wedderburn, by a Son of the Family,” 
whieh was lately printed for the Ab- 
botsford Club. On the death of Prinee 
Wenry in 1612, he lamented his fate 
in a poem, entitled “Tenrici Prin. 
cipis Justa.” In 1617 he composed a 
eongratulatory poem on the King’s 
revisiting Scotland, entitled “Regi 
Suo Graticulatio.” The same year 
le wrote, but did not publish, a prose 
work in reply to the injurious asser- 
tions relative to Scotland which Cam- 
den had inserted in his Britannia, also 
answered by Drummond. 

llume’s principal work, supposed 
to have been written about 1625, is his 
“ Tlistory of the House and Race of 
Douglas and Angus,” first printed at 
Edinburgh by Evan Tyler in 1644, 
and several times reprinted. Te is 
eonjeetured to have died about 1630. 

HUME, Davip, a eelebrated histo. 
tian and philosopher, was born at 
Edinburgh, April 26, 1711, old style. 
He was tho seeond son of Joseph 
Home of Ninewells, near Dunse, and 
was the first member of the family 
who adopted the name of Hume. His 
father’s family was a braneh of the 
Earl of Home’s, but of reduced for- 
tune. He lost his father in his in- 
fancy, and, along with a sister and 
elder brother, he was reared and edu- 
eated under tbe eare of his mother, 
the daughter of Sir David Faleoner, 
Lord Newton, President of the Court 
of Session. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and was des- 
tined for the law, but his strong pas- 
sion for literature gave him an insu- 
perable aversion to tbe legal profes. 
sion; and, as he informs us in his 
Memoirs, while bis family believed 
him to be poring over Voet and Vin- 
nius, he was exelusivcly oeeupied 
with Cieero and Virgil. In 1734, at 
the persuasion of his friends, he went 













































































































to Bristol, and entered the office of a 
respectable merchant inthat city ; but 
in a few months he discovered that 
coulmercial business was as irksome 
as the law, and, retiring to France, he 
resided for some time at Rheims, and 
afterwards lived for two years at La 
| Fleche, in Anjou, quietly improving 
himself in literature, and subsisting 
frugally on his small fortune. In 
1737 he went to London with two vo- 
lumes of his “Treatise on Human 
Nature,’ which he had composed in 
his retirement. The work was pub- 
lished in 1733, but, as le himself re- 
marks, it “ fell dead-born from the 
press." In 1742 he printed at Edin- 
burgh two volumes of his “ Essays, 
Moral, Political, and Literary,’ which 
met witha more favourable reception 
In 1745 he was invited to reside with 
|the young Marquis of Annandale, 
| whose state of mind at that period 
j rendered a guardian necessary. In 
this situation he remained for a year, 
/and, on the death of Professor Cleg- 
; horn, he became a candidate for the 
vacant chair of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh, but fail- 
ed in his application, on account of his 
known infidelity. In 1746 he accom- 
panied General St Clair as his secre- 
tary in an expedition avowedly against 
Canada, but which ended in an in- 
cursion on the French coast. 1n 1747 
he attended the same officer in an 
embassy to the courts of Vienna and 
Turin, when he wore the military 
uuiform, in the character of nid-de- 
camp to the Geueral. Believing that 
the neglect of his “ Treatise upon 
Human Nature” proceededmore from 
the mauner than the matter, he re- 
constructed the first part of it, and 
caused it to be published, while he re- 
sided at Turin, with the title of an 
© Inquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing.” It was, however, at the 
outset, equally unsuccessful with the 
treatisc. 

On his return from the Continent 
in 1719, he retired to his brother’s 
liouse at Ninewells, where he resided 
for two years, In 1751 he repaired to 
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Londvun, where he published the se- 
cond part of his Treatise remodelled, 
uuder the name of “ Inquiry concern- 
ing the Principles of Morals,” which 
of all his writings he cousidered “ in- 
comparably the hest.” The public, 
however, thought otherwise, and the 
work, on its appearance, was total- 
ly ueglected. In 1752 he published 
his “ Political Discourses," which, 
says the author, “ was the only 
work of mine that was successful on 
its first publication.” In the same 
year he succeeded Ruddiman as Lib- 
rarian to the Faculty of Advocates, 
an office which gave kim the com- 
mand of an extensive collection 4 
books and MSS., and he now forme 

the plan of writing the History of 
England. He commenced with the 
History of the House of Stuart, and 
on the appearance, in 1754, of the first 
volume, it was received, to use his 
own words, “with one cry of re- 
proach, disapprobation, and even of 
detestation.” All sects and parties 
“ united,” he says, “ in their rage 
against the man who had presumed 
to shed a generous tear for the fate 
of Charles I. and the Earl of Straf- 
ford.” But his equally contemptu- 
ous inention of the opposing religious 
parties, and what Fox calls “ his par- 
tiality to hings and princes,’ may ra- 
ther he considered as the true cause of 
this outcry. Some time afterwards he 
brought out at London his “ Natural 
History of Religion,’ which was an- 
swered iu a pamphlet written by War- 
burton, but attributed to Dr Hurd. In 
1756 he published the second volume of 
his History, embracing the interval 
from the death of Charles I. tothe Re- 
volution, which was more favourably 
received than the first had been. He 
now resolved to go back to an earlier 
period ; and in 1759 he published his 
History of the Houseof Tudor, which 
excited nearly as much clamour 
against him as his first volume had 
done. His reputatiou, however, was 
how gradually increasing, and he 
completed his History by the publi- 
cation of two additional volumes, in 
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1761. His History of England thence- 
forth became a standard work. Its 
statements and representations have, 
however, been ably cxamined and 
answered by writers belonging to all 
parties, and not only his impartiality 
but his accuracy has frequently with 
justiee been called in question. By 
the interest of Lord Bute, he obtained 
a cousidcrable pension from _ tlic 
Crown, and in 1763 he attended the 
Karl of lfertford on his emhassy to 
Paris, where he was gratified by a most 
enthusiastie reception in the fashion- 
able and literary circles of that capi- 
tul. In the summer of 1765 Lord 
Pe rord was recalled to he Lord 

jieutenant of Ircland, when Mr Hume 
was appointed Seeretary to the cin- 
hassy, and lic officiated as eharge d’ 
aifiires, nutil the arrival of the Duke 
of Riehmond about the end of the 
same year. Inthe beginning of 1766 
he returned to mngland, accompa- 
nicd by Jean Jacqnes Rousscau, to 
whom he hehaved with a delicacy and 
generosity whieh that eccentrie indi- 
vidual requited with his usual suspi- 
cion and ingratitude. 

In 1767 Mr Ilmme was appointed 
Uuder Secretary of State under Ge- 
ueral Conway, which post he held 
until the resignation of that minister 
in 1769. Bcing now possessed of an 
income of a thousand per annum, he 
finally retired to Edinburgh, where 
he beeame the head of that brilliant 
cirele of eminent literary men, who 
then adorncd the Scotish metropolis. 
In the spring of 1775 he began to be 
afflicted with a disorder in his bowels, 
and after a tedious illness, sustained 
by him with singular eheerfulness and 
equanimity, he died at Edinburgh, 
Angust 26, 1776, in tle 65th year of 
his age. He bequeathed a certain 
sum for building his tomb, which was 
afterwards erected in the Calton bury- 
ing-ground, Edinburgb. 

HUME, Davin, a Baron of the Ex- 
chequer in Scotland, and an cminent 
writer on tbe criminal jurisprudence 
of his country, was a nephew of the 
Historian, and was born in 1756. He 
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filed various important situations 
with great ability, having been succes- 
sively Sheriff of Berwickshire and of 
West Lothian, Professor of Scots Law 
in the University of Mdinburgh, a Prin- 
cipal Clerk of the Court of Session, and 
onc of tle Baronsof hxchequer, which 
latter office lie held till the abolition 
of the Court in 1830. His great work 
on the Criminal Law of Scotland has 
long been considered as the text book 
in that department of jurisprudence, 
and is constantly referred to as au- 
thority both by the bench and the bar. 
Tt was published in 1797 in two vo- 
lumes quarto, under the title of “ Com- 
nicntaries on the Law of Seotland, re- 
specting the Deseription and Punish- 
ment of Crimes.” Baron Hume died 
at Edinburgh, August 30, 1838. LHe 
left in the hands of the Seeretary of 
the Royal Society of Edinhnurgh a ya- 
luahle collection of MSS. and letters 
belonging or relating to his celebrated 
uncle. 

TIUME, Parrici, a learned coin- 
mentator on Milton, supposed to have 
helonged to the Polwarth branch of 
the family of [lomne or Hnme, lived 
about the close of the seventeeuth 
eentury. The sixth edition of Para- 
disc Lost, published hy Tonson in 
1695, is illustrated with Notes by him. 
In the fourth volume of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, page 658, number for March 
1819, will be found a serics of extraets 
from Hume's Commentary, contrasted 
with the Notes of Mr Callender of 
Craigforth, appended to the First 
Book of Paradise Lost, published by 
Foulis of Glasgow in 1750. 

HUME, Sir Patricr, Bart. of Pol- 
warth, first Earl of Marchmont, a dis- 
tinguished patriot and statesman, was 
born January 13, 1641. He suceecded 
his father in 1648, aud was educated 


Alexander Hamilton of Innerwick, as 
a strict Presbyterian. In 1665 he was || 
elected Member of Parliament for the }} 

County of Berwick. He took a decided 
part against the tyrannical administra- 
tion of the Duke vf Lauderdale, and 
went to Londou in 1674 with the Duke 
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of Hamilton and others, to lay before 
the King the grievauces of the uation, 
In September 1675, for his opposition 
to the ineasures of the government, be 
was imprisoned in the Toibooth of 
Ediuburgh. He was afterwards re- 
moved to the Castle of Dumbarton, 
and finally to Stirling Castle, from 
whence he was liberated by order of 
the King, in July 1679. He subse- 
quently went to England, aud had 
mauy conferences on the state of the 
nation with the Duke of Monmouth, 
the Earl of Sbaftesbury, and Lord 
Russell, who was his near relative. In 
tbe autumn of 1684, finding that the 
government was bent on his destruc- 
tiou, Sir Patrick withdrew from his 
| house, and concealed himself in the fa- 
mily burial vault, under the Parish 
Church of Polwartb, where he remain- 
ed for several weeks, supplied every 
night with food by bis celebrateddaugh- 
ter, Grizel, then only 12 years of age. 
As winter approached, he removed toa 
concealed place made by his Lady be- 
neath the floor of an under apartment 
in bis own house, where he lived for 
some time; but, water flowing in to 
the piace of his retreat, be decided on 
| quitting tbe kingdom, and accordingly 
| departed in disguise. He had not 
been gone a few hours, when a party 
| of soldiers came to his bouse in search 
i of him. 


He succeeded in getting 

safely to Holland, where he was re. 
ceived with great respect by the 
Prince of Orange. 

In 1685 he accompanicd the Earl of 
Argyle in his unfortunate expedition 
to Scotland, and in May of that year 
his estate was confiscated, and a de- 
cree of forfeiture passed against hin. 
On the failure of that ill-concerted 
enterprise, he was concealed for three 
weeks in the house of his friend Mont- 
gomery of Lainshaw, and afterwards 
wrote a narrative of the expedition, 
which was first printed in Mr Rose’s 
Observations on Iox’s Historical 
Work, and is inserted in the March- 
mont papers, published in 1831. Hav- 

ing escaped by a vessel from the west 
geoast, he landed at Bourdeaux, and 
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then went to Holland, where he was 
joined by his wife and family. He 
settled at Utrecht, where, under the 
borrowed name of Dr Wallace, he re- 
mained three years and a half, and 
during tbat period endured many pri- 
vations. Not being able to afford the 
expense of a tutor, be educated his 
children himself. 

At the Revolution of 1688 he came 
over witb the Prince of Orange, and 
took his seat in the Convention Par- 
liament, which met at Edinburgh, 
March 14, 1689, as member for Ber- 
wickshire. In July 1690 bis forfeiture 
was rescinded by act of Parliament; 
he was soon after sworn a Privy Coun- 
eillor, and December 26, 1690, he was 
created a Peer of Scotland by the title 
of Lord Polwarth. In October 1692 
lie was appointed Sheriff of Berwick- 
shire, in November 1693 one of the 
four Extraordinary Lords of Session, 
and May 2, 1696, was constituted High 
Chancellor of Scotland. Iu April 1697 
he was created Ear! of Marchmont; 
the same year he was appointed one of 
the Commissioners of the Treasury 
and Admiralty; and, in 1698, he was 
appointed Lord High Commissioner to 
the Parliament which met in July of 
that year. In 1702 he represented 
King William as High Commissioner 
to the General Assembly, when the 
death of the King interrupted the pro- 
ecedings. After the accession of Queen 
Anne, he brought iu a bill for se- 
curing the Protestant Suecession in 
the Ilouse of Hanover, which was de- 
feated by the prorogation of Parilia- 
ment, and he was soon after deprived 
of the Great Seal. IIe was, subse- 
quently, one of the most influential 
promoters of the Treaty of Union. 
After a loug life spent in the service 
of bis country, he died at Berwick, 
August 1, 1724, in the 84th year of his 
age. Lesides the Narrative of the 
Expedition under the Earl of Argyle, 
already mentioned, his correspond- 
ence has been published in the Mareh- 
mont Papers. He wrote also an Essay 
on Surnames in Collier's Dictionary. 





he’ lady, daughter of Sir Thomas 
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Kerr of Cavers, died in 1703. He wrote 
in her Bible a very affecting testimony 
to ber virtues. 

His son, Alexander, second Earl of 
Marchmont, born in 1675, was admit- 
ted advocate in 1696, and married, in 
July 1697, Margaret, daughter and 
heiress of Sir George Cainpbell, when 

| he assumed the name of Sir Alexander 
Campbell of Cessnoek, iu Ayrshire. 
In November 1704 he was appointed a 
Lord of Session. le was also a Privy 
Councillor and a Baron of the Court 
of Exehequer. In 1714 he resigned 
his seat in the Court of Session in fa- 
your of his brother. He was, subse- 
quently, appointed Envoy Extraor- 
dinary to Denmark, Lord Clerk Re- 
gister ; and, in 1721, First Ambassador 
to the Congress at Cambray. In 1724 
he sueeceeded his father, and in 1727 
was chosen one of the Sixteen Repre- 
sentative Peers. In 1753 he joined the 
Opposition against Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, in consequence of which, he was 
dismissed from his office of Lord Clerk 
Register. He died at Loudon, Febru- 
ary 27, 1740. 

Ifugh Campbell, the third and last 
Earl of Marchmont, was born Febru- 
ary 15, 1708, and, at the general elce- 
tion of 1734, was chosen member for 
Berwiecksbire. He distinguished him- 
self in the House of Comnions as one 
of the most formidable adversaries of 
tbe Governmeut, and Sir Robert Wal- 
pole deelared that there were few 
things be more ardeutly desired than 
to see that young man at the head of 
bis family. On the death of his fa- 
ther, in 1740, he sueeeeded to the Earl- 
dom. Iis Lordship was held in high 
estimation by his eontemporaries. 
Lord Cobham gave him a place in the 
Temple of Worthies at Stow, and 
Pope introduced bis name into tbe 
well-known inscription in his grotto 
at Twiekenham., He was one of tbe 
exeeutors of Pope, and also of Sarah, 
Duebess of Marlborough, the latter of 
whom left him a legacy of L.2500. In 
1750 he was elected one of the Re- 
presentative Scots Peers, and was re- 


cbosen at every general election till 
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1784. In 1764 be was appointed 
Keeper of the Great Seal of Seotland. 
We died January 10, 1794. He was 
twiee married, tlic seeond time to Miss 
Elizabeth Crompton, daughter of a 
linen draper in Cheapside; but leay- 
ing no heirs-male, his titles became 
extinet, while his estates were divid- 
ed among his three daughters. He 
bequeathed his library, consisting of 
one of the most curious and valu- 
able eollection of books and MSS. in 
Great Britain, to his sole executor, 
the Kight Hon. George Rose, whose 
son, Sir George Henry Rose, publisbed, 
in 1831, “ A Selection from the Papers 
of the Earls of Marchmont, illustra- 
tive of Events from 1685 to 1750," in 
3 vols. 8vo, 

ILUNTER, ALexanpDeER, an ingeni- 
ous physician and naturalist, was born 
in 1730. He studied at Edinburgh, 
where he touok the degree of M.D. 
He afterwards established himself as 
a medieal praetitioner at York, where 
be attained high reputation in his 
profession, and was a principal con- 
tributor to the foundation of an asy- 
lum for lunatics. He was the antbor 
of several publicatious on rural and 
domestie economy ; and superintend- 
ed a new edition of Evelyn's “ Sylva, 
or Discourse of Forest Trees, with 
Notes, 1778. He died in 1809, in the 
80tb year of his age. 

HUNTER, Henry, D.D., a distin- 
guished divine, was born, of poor pa- 
reuts, at Culross,in I741. After study- 
ing theology at the University of Edin- 
burgh, he became tutor to Mr Alex- 
ander Boswell, afterwards a Judge of 
the -Court of Session, under the name 
of Lord Balmuto; and, subsequently, 
he was em ployed in the same capacity 
in the family of the Earl of Dundonald. 
Iu 1764 he was licensed to preach the 
Gospel, and two years afterwards was 
ordaiued one of the ministers of South 
Leith. In 1769 he visited London, 
when his sermons attraeted so mueh 
attention that he received a call from 
the Seots Congregation in Swallow 
Street, Piceadilly, which he deetined ; | 
but, in 1771, he aeeepted an invitation 
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from the Congreration at London 
Wall, aud about the same time re- 
ceived from the University of Edin- 
hurgh the degree of D.D. He first 
published several single sermons, 
preachcd on different occasions, which, 
with some miscellaneous pieces, ap- 
peared in a collected form in two yo- 
lumes after his death. In 17%3 he 
published the first volume of his 
“ Sacred Biography, or the History 
of the Patriarchs, and Jesus Christ,’’ 
which was completed in seven yo- 
lumes, and has gone through several 
editions. Having entered upon a 
translation of Lavater’s writings on 
“ Physiognomy,” he visited that cele- 
brated philosopher in Switzerland, 
and, in 1789, he puhlished the first 
number of the work, which ultimately 
extended to nine volumes 4dto, em- 
bellished with above eight hundred 
engravings, the cost price of each 
copy beiug thirty pounds! Among his 
other translations were Euler's “ Let- 
ters to a German Princess,” since re- 
printed, with notes, by Sir David 
Brewster ; St Pierre’s “Studies of Na- 
ture,”’ five volumes 8vo; Saurin’s Ser- 
mons, and Sonini’s Travels to Egypt. 
Whilst engaged on these works, he 
also published some volumes of Ser- 
mons, and his “ Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity.” In 1793 he 
reprinted a Discourse, hy Robert Fle. 
ming, first published in 1701, “On the 
Rise and Fall of the Papacy,” sup- 
posed to contain some prophetic al- 
lusions to the cvents of tlhe French 
Revolution. He had likewise begun 
the publication, in parts, of a popular 
History of London,” which hia death 
prevented him from completing. Dr 
Hunter was for many years Secretary 
to the Corresponding Board of the 
Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge in the Wighlands and 
Islands, and Chaplain to the Scots Cor- 
poration in London. He died, Octo- 
ber 27, 1802, in the 62d year of his age, 
leaving a widow, with two sons and a 
daughter. 

HUNTER, Jouy, a celebrated ana- 


| Gcorge’s Hospital. 
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writer, was born at Long Calder- 
wood, of which his father was pro- 
prietor, parish of Kilbride, Lanark- 
shire, February 13, or, according to 
some accounts, July !4, 1728. His 
educatiou was neglected, aud it ap- 
pears that when ahout the age of 
seventeen he went to Glasgow, and 
assisted his hrother-in-law, a Mr Bu- 
chanan, in his tradeas a cabinetmaker. 
Hearing of the success of his elder 
hrother, William, in London, he of- 
fered his services to him as an ana- 
tomical assistant, and was invited by 
him to the metropolis, where he ar- 
rived in Septemher 1748. Having 
immediately entered upon the study 
of surgery, his improvement was so 
rapid, that in the winter of 1749 he 
was able to undertake the charge of 
the dissecting-room. In 1755 he was 
admitted to a partnership in the lec- 
tures delivered hy his hrother, when, 
applying himself assiduously to the 
acquirement of a knowledge of prac- 
tical anatomy, he extended his in- 
quiries from the hnman body to the 
strueture of the inferior animals, and 
procured from the Tower, and from 
the keepers of menageries, subjects 
for dissection. He also purchased 
several rare animals, haying formed a 
menageric at Brompton, for the pur- 
pose of studying their habits and or- 
ganization. 

His health became so much im- 
paired by his constant application, 
that he was obliged to retire from the 
dissecting-room ; and, in May 1756, he 
hecame House Surgeon of St George's 
Hospital. In October 1760 he was ap- 
pointed, by Mr Adair, surgeon in the 
army, and in 1761 was at the siege of 
Bellcisle. In the subsequent year he 
accompanied the army to Portugal, 
and seryed as scnior surgcon on the 
staff till the peace iu 1763, when he 
returned to England. In the begin- 
ning of 1767 he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. The ycar fol- 
lowing he was appointed Surgeon to St 
His first publica- | 
tion, a Treatise “ On the Natural His- 


tomist and surgeon, and medical] tory of the Tccth,” appeared iu 1771. 
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In the winter of 1773 he commenced a 


course of lectures on the theory and 
principles of surgery, in which he de- 
veloped some of those peculiar doc- 
trines which he afterwards explained 
nore fully in his printed works. His 
ptofouud acquaintance with anatomy 
rendered him a bold and expert ope- 
rator, but his fame chiefly rests on his 
researches conceruing comparative 
anatomy. In January 1776 he was ap- 
pointed Surgeon Extraordinary to the 

King. 

_ In 1781 Mr Huuter was chosen 2 
_ member of the Royal Society of Got- 
tingen, aud in 1783 of the Royal So- 
ciety of Medicine and Acadeuy of 
Surgery at Paris. In the latter year 
he purchased a leasehold in Leicester 
Square, where he crected a building 
| for his museum, lecture-room, &c. 
| Tle now becaine one of the first sur- 
‘ geons in London, and acquired an ex- 
tensive practice. In 1786 he was ap- 
| pointed Deputy. Surgeou-General to 
the Army, and the same year he pub- 

lished his celebrated work on the Ve- 
| nereal Disease. About the same time 
appeared a quarto volume, entitled 
“Observations on Various Parts of the 
Animal Kconomy,” consisting of Plhy- 
siological Essays, most of which had 
beeu inserted in the Philosopbical 
Transactions. Having, at various 
times, read before the Royal Society 
many valuable commuuications, in 
1787, he received the gold Copleyan 
medal. On the death of Mr Adair, in 
1789, he was appointed Inspector-Ge- 
ueral of Hospitals, and Surgeon-Ge- 
neral tothe Army. The last of his 
publications that le prepared for the 
press was his ‘‘ Treatise on the Blood, 
Inflammation, and Gun-shot Wounds,” 
which was published posthumously in 
1794, with an account of his Life by 
his brother-iu-law, Sir Everard Home. 
Mr Hunter died, suddenly in the Board 
Rooin of St George’s Hospital, Octo- 
ber 16, 1793, in the 64th year of his 
age, His muscum was purchased by 








Government for L,.15,000; and trans- 

ferred to the Royal College of Sur- 

geons for the benefit of science. 
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had married, in 1771, the daughter of | 
Mr Robert Home, surgeon in the 
army, by whom he had two child- 
ren. His widow, who was an accom- 
plished lyric poetess, and the author-— 
ess of “ The Son of Alkuomool:,” and 
* Queen Mary’s Lament,” which, with 
other pieccs, were collected into a vo- 
lume, survived him till Jan. 7, 1821, 

HUNTER, Jonx, LL.D., an emi- 
nent classical scholar, the son of a 
respectable farmer in the Upper Dis- 
trict of Nithsdale, was born in 1747. | 
While yeta boy, he was left an orphan — 
in straitened circumstances, but re- | 
ceived a sound elementary education, 
and studied at the University of Edin- 
burgh, supporting himself by teaching, 
like mauy others similarly situated, 
who afterwards attained to a high rank 
inliterature. His scholarshipattracted 
the notice of Lord Monboddoa, who 
for some time employed him as his 
clerk. 1n 1775 he was elected, by com- 
petition, Professor of Humanity in St 
Andrews, and he continued to teach 
that class till the close of the session ; 
1826-27, a period of more thau halfa 
century, when he was appointed Priu- 
cipal of the United College of St Sal- 
vador and St Leonard. In 1797 he 
published a correct and valuablic edi- 
tion of Horace, extended into two vo- 
lumes in 1813. In 1799 he bronght 
out an edition of the works of Virgil, 
with Notes. He also published an an- 
notated edition of Livy, and composed 
an invaluable disquisition on the Verb, 
printed as an Appendix to Ruddiman's 
Rudiments. An extremely beautiful 
and subtle Grammatical Essay, written 
by him, “ On the Nature, Import, and 
Effect of certain Conjunctions,” is 
inserted in the Edinburgh Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, 1788, The Article 
“Grammar,” in the seventh edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannic», con- 
tains a digest of his most valuable 
speculatious regarding the Nature 
of the Relative Pronoun, the Teuses 
of the Verb, &c., chiefly collected from 
his own verbal communications, by 
the late learned sub-editor of that ex- 
tensive and useful work. 
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Dr Hunter died of cholera January 
18, 1837, in the 91st year of his age. 
He married while in the employmeut 
of Lord Monboddo, and left a large 
family. 

HUNTER, Samvcet, a highly po- 
pular and justly respected citizen of 
Glasgow, was the son of the minister 
of Stoneykirk in Wigtonshire, at the 
manse of which parish he was born 
March 19,1769. After receiving the 
rudiments of his edueation in his na- 
tive place, he was sent to the College 
of Glasgow, where he studied medi- 
cine, and about the end of last een- 
tury served in Ireland as a surgeon in 
thearmy. He afterwards relinquish- 
ed the medical profession, and became 
a Captain in the North Lowland Fen- 
cibles. In January 1803 he was ad- 
mitted principal proprietor of the 
Glasgow Herald and Advertiser, and 
appointed Editor; from which period 
to 1837, when he retired from it, he 
conducted that respectable Journal 
with equal ability and success, on mo- 
derate Conservative prineiples, and 
from a limited circulation, mude it 
the principal paper in the West of 
Scotland. 

Shortly after his assuming the ma- 
nagement of the Herald, he was ap- 
pointed Major in a curps of Gentle- 
men Sharpshvoters, whieh had been 
raised at Glasgow for the defence of 
the country against the threatened 
invasion of Bonaparte. Subsequent- 
ly he was nominated Colonel Com- 
| mandant of the fourth regiment of 
Highland Local Militia; and when he 
made his appearance at the head of his 
corps, his stately persou attired inthe 
full Highland garb, he was weleom- 
ed with an enthusiasm which was a 
proud proof of his great popularity 
with his fellow-citizens. lle was after- 
wards ehoseu a member of the Town 
Council and, in eourse of time, a ma- 
Gistrate of the city; and his bearing 
in that responsible situation was ever 
dignified and upright. In 1820, when 









great excitement, he was once more 
brought into active scrvicc, as com- 
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mandant of a very fiue corps of Gen- 
tlemen Sharpshooters, then raised for 
the preservation of the peace of the 
country, Mr Hunter pussessed an en- 
larged and cultivated mind, with much 
general information, and was remark. 
able no less for his high prineiples of 
honaur, his sterling sound sense, and 
his firmn and temperate eharacter, than 
for his public spirit, and his convivial 
and compauionable qualities. His be- 
nevolence was truly liberal and unos- 
tentatious, and many pleasant anec- 
dotes are tuld of his wit and genuine 
humour. He died, unmarried, at the 
Manse of Kilwinning in Ayrshire, the 
residence of his nephew, the Rey. 
Mr Campbell, June 9, 1839, and was 
buried in the churchyard of that pa- 
rish. 

' HUNTER, Wit1r1am, M.D., an emi- | 
nent Physician and Leeturer on Ana- 
tomy, elder brother of the celebrated 
John Hunter, was born May 23, 1718, | 
at Long Calderwood, in the parish of 
kilbride, Lanarkshire, With the | 
inteution of studying for the Chureh, 
he was, at the age of' fifteen, sent to 
the University of Glasgow, where he 
spent five years. But having become 
acquainted with Dr Cullen, then es- 
tablished in praectiee in Hamilton, he 
changed his views, and devoted hiin- 
self to the profession of Mediciue. In 
1737 lie went to reside with Dr Cul- 
len, and remained with him for three 
years, when it was agreed that, after 
completing his studies, he should be 
reeeived iuto partnership with him, 
In November 1740 he repaired to 
Edinburgh, to attend the medical 
classes, and iu the ensuing spring pro- 
ceeded to London, and at first lived 
as a pupil in the house of Dr Smellie, 
the Accoucheur. Having become 
known through a Ictter of introduc- 
tiou from Mr Foulis, printer in Glas- 
gow, to his countryman, Dr James 
Douglas, that eminent Physician eu- 
gaged him as an assistant in making 
dissections for a splendid work on the 
Anatomy of the Bones, which he was 
then preparing for publication. Dr 
Douglas died in the following ycar, 
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but Hunter continued to reside in the 
family, to superiutend the education 
of hisson. During this period he at- 
teuded the Anatomical Classes in St 
George's Hospital. 

Iu 1745 Mr Hunter communicated a 
paper to the Royal Society, respecting 
the structure of the cartilages of the 
human body; and in the following 
winter he commenced a course of 
Lectures on Surgery and Anatomy. 
In 1747 he was admitted a Member of 
the College of Surgeons; and in the 
subsequent spring he accompanied 
his pupil onatour through Tolland 
to Paris. On this occasion he visited 
the Anatomical Museuin of the great 
Albinus at Leyden, 

In 1750 he obtuincd the degree of 
M.D. from the University of Glasgow, 
on which he quitted Dr Douglas’ fa- 
mily, and, taking a house in Jermyn 
Strect, began to practise as a Physi- 
cian, He had previously practised 
Surgery and Midwifery, and was ap- 
pointed Accouchcur to the British 
Lying-in Hospital. He now rclin- 
quished the Surgical department of 
his profession, aud soon became the 
first Accoucheur iu the Metropolis. 
In 1756 he was admitted a licentiate 
of the Royal College of Physicians, 
aud was soon after elected a inembcr 
of the Mcdical Society. In the first 
volume of their “ Observations and 
Enquiries,” published in 1757, appears 
Dr Hunter’s History of an Aneurism 
of the Aorta; and he was an import- 
ant contributor to the subscqnent 
publications of the Society. In 1762 
he published bis “ Medical Commeu- 
taries,” and subsequeutly added a 
Supplemeut, the objeet of which was 
to vindicate his claim to some ana- 
tomical discoveries, in opposition to 
Dr Munro, Secundus, and others. The 
same year he was consulted on the 
pregnancy of Queen Charlotte, and in 
1764 was named one of the Physicians 
Extraordinary to her [Majesty. In 
1767 he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Socicty, to which, the year fol- 


lowing, he communicated his Obser- 


yations ou the Bones, supposed to be 
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those of the Mammoth, found near the 
river Ohio, in America. In 1768 he 
became a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and the same year, at the 
Institution of the Royal Academy of 
Arts, he was appointed by his Majesty 
Professor of Anatomy. The most 
elaborate and splendid of his publica- 
tions, “ The Anatomy of the Human 
Grayid Uterus,” folio, illustrated by 
thirty-four large plates, appeared iu 
1775. In 1778 he published “ Reficc- 
tions on the Section of the Lymphysis 
Pubis,” desigued to show the inutility 
of that surgical operation. Iu 1780 
he was chosen a foreignassociate ofthe 
Royal Medical Society at Paris, and 
in 1782 of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences in that city. On the death of 
Dr Fothergill, in January 1781, he was 
unanimously elected President of the 
Royal College of Physicians of Lon- 
don. 

Waving, by his extensive practice 
and economical habits, acquired a 
large fortune, he determined to set 
apart what was sufficient for his own 
wants, aud devote the remainder of 
his wealth, which coutinued to accu- 
mulate, to the founding of a museum. 
Accordingly, iu 1770, he purehased a |] 
spot of grouud in Great Windmill 
Street, where he built a house and 
Anatomical Theatre, and collected a 
most extensive and magnificent Mu- 
seum, which, after his death, was va- 
lucd at 1L.150,000. It consisted of 
specimeus of human and comparative 
anatomy, fossils, shells, corals, and 
other curious subjects of natural his- 
tory, with the most spleudid collec- 
tiou of Greek and Latin books that 
had been accumulated by any person 
siuce the days of Dr Mead. It was 
also enriched by a cabinet of ancient 
coins and medals, for the duplicates of 
which Government paid his executors 
L.40,000, and added them to those in 
the British Museum. Of a part of 
this collection, his friend Dr Combe 
published an elegant catalogue in 4to, 
in 1783. 

Dr Hunter had been subject to at- 
tacks of irregular gout since 1773, 
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and at one time he intended to pass 
the remainder of his dsys in ‘retire- 
ment in his native country; but the 
expenses of hismuseum prevented him 
from relinquishiug his practice. He 
died, unmarried, at London, March 30, 
1783 ; bequeathing the whole of his ex- 
tensive Museum to the University of 
Glasgow, with L.8000 in cash for an 
appropriate building for its reception, 
and a further sum of L.500 per an- 
num to bear the charges of its preser- 
vation. The family property of Long 
Calderwood was left to his nephew, 
Dr Baillie, who generously gave it to 
John Hunter, who had unfortunately 
had a quarrel with his brother some 
years before. 

HUNTER, Wittram, a medical 
writer and naturalist, was born in 
Montrose, and studied at Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, where he took the 
degree of M.A.in 1777. He served 
an apprenticeship toa surgeon, with 
whom he remained four years, and 
after acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of medicine, he obtained a situation on 
board an East Indiaman ; from which 
he was transferred in {781 to the Com- 
pany’s Medical Establishmcut at Ben- 
gal. Between 1784 and 1794 he acted 
as Secretary to the Asiatic Society, 
and Professor and Examiner at the 
College of Calcutta, and also as Sur- 
geon to Major Palmer’s embassy with 
Dowlat Raj Scindia; in which capa- 
cities he had the best opportunities of 
studying the languages and literature 
of India. Trom 1794 to 1806 he was 
Surgeon of the Marines, and for 


pitals in the Island of Java, In 1785 
he published “ A Concise Account of 
the Kingdom of Pegu;” in 1788 an 
“* Account of some Artificial Caverns 
near Bombay ;"’ and in 1804 * An Es. 
say on the Diseases Incident to Indian 
Seamen, or Lascars, on Long Voyages.” 
He also contributed papers on Medi- 
cine, Natural History, &c., to the Asia- 
tie Researches, and other periodical 
works. Hedicd ofa fever in {ndia in 
1815, when preparing to return to 
Scotland, after an absence of 38 ycars, 
419 
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HUTTON, James, an eminent gco- 
logist and philosopher, the sou of a 
respectable merchant in Edinburgh, 
who was at one time City Treasurer, 
was born June 3, 1726. He studied 
at the University of his native city, 
and, in 1743, was entered as an ap- 
prentice to a writer to the signet; but 
his inclination leading him to the 
study of chemistry, he soon after 
adopted the profession of medicine in 
preference. After attending the me- 
dical classes three years at Edinburgh, 
he repaired to Paris, and returned 
home by way of Leyden, where he 
took his degree of M.D. in Septem- 
ber 1749. He afterwards, with Mr 
James Davie, established a manufac- 
ture of sal ammoniac from coal soot. 
Having little prospect of success in 
the practice of medicine, he resolved 
to apply himself to agriculture; with 
this view he lived for some time at the 
house of a farmer in Norfolk, occa- 
sionally making journics on foot into 
different parts of Englaud, and on the 
road prosecuting his researches in 
geology and mineralogy. He also set 
out on & similar tour through the 
Netherlands. 

In the summer of 1754 he com- 
menced agriculturist ou a small pro- 
perty in Berwickshire left him by his 
father, and having brought a plough 
and ploughman with him from Nor- 
folk, he introduced the improved 
mode of husbandry practised in that 
county. In 1768 he removed to Edin- 
burgh, and thenceforth devoted his 
whole attention to scientific pursuits. 


some years Inspector-General of Hos-| In 1777 appeared his first jmblication, 


which was a small pamphict on the 
distinction between coal and culm, a 
question then agitated before the 
Board of Customs and Privy Council, 
for tho purpose of ascertaining the 
proportion of duty which ought to be 
levicdon each, when carricd coastwise. 
In 1792 he published, at Edinburgh, 
“ Dissertationson Different Subjects in 
Natural Philosopliy 3’ in 1794 “ Au In- 
vestigation of the Principles of Know- 
Icdge, and the Progress of Reasou 
from Sense to Science and Philoso- 
21 
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phy ;"’ and in 1795 appeared his great 
work, ‘‘ The Theory of the Eartb,” 
with proofs and illustratious, in four 
parts. A sketeh of this ‘“‘ Theory” 
had been originally eommunieated to 
the Royal Society, in whoso Transac- 
tions it was published, but his Sys- 
tem of Geology, which refers the strue- 
ture of the solid parts of the earth to 
the action of fire, having excited a 
warm eoutroversy among men of 
scienee, and met with a severe attaek 
from Dr Kirwan of Dublin, Dr Ifut- 
ton was induced to enlarge and pub- 


INGLIS, Ilexry Davin, a pleasing 
and popular writer, whose carly works 
were published under the name of Der- 
weut Conway, was the ouly son of an 
advoeate in Edinburgh, where he was 


born in 1795. His maternal grand- 
mother was the daughter of the eele- 
brated Colonel Gurdiner, who fell at 
the battle of Prestonpaus ; and through 
this lady, herself tho authoress of an 
heroic poem, Mr Inglis was allied to 
the noble houso of Buehan. He is 
ehiefly known as a writer of travels, 
but he excelled also in fiction. Lis 
first work was entitled “ Tales of Ar- 
dennes,”’ which was followed, in 1828, 
hy ‘ Solitary Walks through Many 
Lands." His “ Travels in Norway 
and Sweden” appeared in 1829; “ Swit- 
zerland and the Pyrenees,” in 1831; 
“ Spain in 1830,” the same year; 
“ Travels in the Tyrol,’ 1833; and in 
the subsequent year, “Ireland in 
1834,” and “ The Channel Islands.” Of 
his fietitious works, his “ New Gil 
Blas” has beeu ranked as the best, yet 
it was the only one of them all that 
was unsuecessful. Mr Inglis died at 
London, of a disease of the brain, 
Mareh 20, 1835. 

INGLIS, Sir James, a dignified 
priest, supposed to have been the 
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lish separately the entire work, whieh 
he did in two volumes 8vo. His hy- 
pothesis was counteuanced hy Dr 
Blaek, Mr Clerk of Eldin, and others, 
and was ahly defended by tho late 
Professor Playfair, who, in 1802, pub- 
lished his ‘ Illustrations of the Hut- 
tonian Theory of the Earth.” Henext 
eommenced a work, entitled “ Ele- 
ments of Agriculture,” whieh his 
death prevented him fromcompleting. 
Ifo died, unmarried, Mareh 26, 1797. 
Ifo retained his faculties to the last, 
and wrote a good deal the day he died. 


author of “ The Complaynt of Scot- 
land,” first published at St Andrews in 
1548, flourished in the early part of 
the sixteenth eentury. He was esteem- 
ed in his time as a poet and man of 
learning, and is alluded to by Sir 
David Lindsay iu his Prologue to the 
Papingo, asa writer of “ballatis, farsis, 
aud plesand playis.” None of his 
poetieal pieces have come down to us, 
exeept “‘ A General Satire,” printed 
hy Hailes and Sibbald. About 1515 
he was Seeretary to Queen Margaret, 
widow of James 1V.; and, in Fehru- 
ary 1527, he is styled Chaueellor of the 
Royal Chapel of Stirling. Ie was soon 
after ereated Abhot of Culross, and 
was murdered, Marel: 1, 1530, by 
Blaekater, Laird of Tulliallan, who, 
with an aceomplice, a priest of the 
same abbey, named Sir William Lo- 
thian, was, for the erime, beheaded at 
Edinburgh. Maekenzie, evidently 
confonuding him with another person 
of the same name, inaceurately states 
that Inglis died in 1554. “‘ The Com- 
playnt of Seotland,” whieh is the ear- 
liest Seotish prose work extant, and 
eoutains a minute account of the man- 
ners, eustonis, and popular litera- 
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ture of Seotland at the period at || 


whieh it was written, has also been 
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attributed to James Wedderburn and 
Sir David Lindsay. 

INGLIS, Jony, D.D., an eminent 
divine, was born in Perthshire in 1763. 
In 1796 lhe was translated from the 
| parish of Tibbermnir tothe Old Grey- 
| friars Church, Ediuburgh, where he 

becanie the colleague of Dr Erskine, 
, and the successor of Principal Robert- 
sun. In 1804 he was chosen Mudera- 
| tor of the General Assembly, and sub- 
Sequently he was appointed one of the 
Deans ofthe Chapel Royal. For nearly 
thirty years he was the leader of the 
| Presbytery of Edinburgh; and though 
in church polities he aire from the 
popular party, he lived with all on 
terms of afiectionate kinduess and 
cordiality. Asa preacher, his dis- 
| courses were much admired for their 
‘intellectual character. He died at 
Ediuburgh, January 2, 1834, aged 71. 
, Besides some minor publications, he 
‘left two works of great merit ; one on 
| the Evidences of Christianity, aud the 
Other in Defence of Ecclesiastical 
Establishments, the latter published 
in 1833. 

INNES, Jouy, an anatomist of con- 
siderable skill, was a native of the 
Highlands, and fur many years dissec- 
_ tor to Dr Alexanler Monro, Professor 
, of Anatomy in the University of Edin- 

burgh. He was the author of a 
“Short Description of the Human 
| Muscles,” published at Edinburgh in 

176, and of “ Eight Anatomical 

Tables of the Human Body," which 
appeared the same year. He died 
_ January 11, 1778. 

INNES, Tuossas, a Catliolic priest, 
distinzuished for hia researches in 
early Scotish history, was Superior of 

+ the Seuts Collexe at Paris, during tlie 
first part of the eighteenth century. 

| He received the ruviments of his edu- 
cation in Scotland, but left his native 
country early in life. About 1724 a 
desire to investigate the history of 
Scotland brought him to Rdinburgh, 
where he spent most uf his time in 
the Acvocates' Library, looking over 
books and MSS. In t729 he publish. 
ed, at London, “ A Critical Essuy on 
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the Ancient Inhabitants of the North- 
ern Parts of Britain,’’2 vols. 8vo, which 
contuins much valuable information 
of interest to the historian, the critic, 
and the antiquary. According to 
Wodrow, he was also engaged collect- 
ing materials foran “ Early History of 
the Church of Scotland,” which was 
never published. He died in 1744, 
He succeeded his brother, Louis Innes, 
as Principal of the Scots College, 
Paris. Louis held that office when 
James II. sought an asylum in France, 
and was made Almoner to the Queen, 
and Secretary of State to the cxpa.- 
triated Monarch, ‘To Louis Innes is 
ascribed the compilation of “ The 
Memoirs of James IL,” an abstract of 
which was published by Dr J. S. 
Clarke, at London, in 1806, in 2 vols. 
quarto. 

IRVINE, Cunristorner, an eminent 
antiquarian and philologist, of the fa- 
mily of Irvine of Bonshaw, lived in 
the sevcuteenth century. While at- 
tending the College at Edinburgh, he 
Seems to have rendered himself ob- 
noxious for his zealous adherence to 
Episcopacy, as, about 1639, he was dis- 
missed the University for resisting 
the National Covenant. Haviug been 
involved iu the Irish troubles, he was 
deprived of his estate, and was com- 
pelted, for a livelihood, to become a 
schoolmaster, first at Leith, and sub- 
sequently at Prestou. Ile had ori- 
ginally studied for the medical pro- 
fession, and afterwards pvactised as 
asurgeon aud physician in Edinburgh. 
Some time after 1650 he was appoint- 
ed a chirurgeon in the army of Ge- 
neral Monk. In that year he pub- 
lished a small volume, called “ Bellum 
Grammiaticale,” which is now very 
searce. In 1656 appeared a curious 
treatise by him on animal magnetism, 
entitled “‘ Medicina Magnetica; or the 
rare and wonderful Art of Curing by 
Sympathy, laid open in Aphorisms, 
proved in Conclusions, and digested 
into an easy method drawn from 
both; dedicated to General Monk. ; 
lis principal work, the “ Historize | 
Sevtiew Nomenclatura Latino-Verna- 
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cula,” being an explanatory Diction- 
ary of the proper names used in Scot- 
ish History, was published at Edin- 
burgh in 1682, and reprinted in 1319. 
Having been previously discharged 
from the King’s serviee, an act of the 
Scots Parliament was passed, in 1685, 
granting to Irvine the right to prae- 
tise asa physician in Edinburgh, in- 
dependent of the College of Physicians, 
then recently incorporated. The date 
of his death is unknown. 

IRVING, Rev. Epwarp, M.A., a 
celebrated preacher, was born in the 
burgh of Annan, Angnust 15, 1792. 
Wis father was a respectable tan- 
ner in that town, and became owner 
of a considerablo portion of burgage 
and landed property iu tho vicinity. 
After recciving a good elementary 
education in his native place, he was 
sent to proscente his studies at the 
University of Edinburgh. Tis pro- 
ficiency in tho mathematics attracted 
the attention of Professor Leslie, who 
recommended him, when ouly in his 
seyenteenth year, as mathematical 
teacher in an academy at Haddington. 
This situation he oceupied only a year, 
when he vbtained one inore lucrative 
in a larger establishmeut at Kirkaldy, 
where he also kept boarders, and gave 
private tuition. He remained nearly 
seven years at Kirkaldy, during which 
time he completed his probationary 
terms, and became a licentiate of the 
Church of Scotland. In 1819 he re- 
moved to Edinburgh, resolved to de- 
vote himself to preaching the Gospel, 
and on Dr Chalmers hearing him 
preach from the pulpit of St George’s 
Churchin that city, he was so favour- 
ably impressed with his abilities, that 
he subsequently appointed him his as- 
sistant in St John’s Chureh, Glasgow. 

In 1822 Mr Irving accepted an in- 
vitation from the managers of the 
small congregation of Scots Pres- 
byterians meeting at the Caledonian 
Asylum, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, 
London; and shortly after obtain- 
ing this living, he married Isabella, 
daughter of tbe Rey. John Martin, 
one_of the ministers of Kirkaldy, 
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to whom he had been previonsly en- 
gaged. The novelty of his style, and 
the foree and eloquence of his dis- 
courses, soon rendered him the most 
popular preacher of his time, and the 
singularity of his appearance and ges- 
ticulation attracted very large con- 
gregations. The principal orators and 
statesmen of the day cruwded to hear 
him, he literally becaine “ quite the 
rage’? among the wealthy and fashion- 
able of the metropolis, and his chapel 
doors were thronged with carriages, 
so that it was fonid necessary to grant 
adiuittance only by tickets. 

In 1823 Mr Irving published an 
octavo volume of 600 pages, with the 
singular title of “ For the Oracles of 
God, Four Orations—for Jndgment to 
Come, an Argument in Nine Parts.” 
Sueh was the demand for this pnblica- 
tion, that, though it underwent the 
most severe and searching eriticism, 
a third edition was called for in less 
than six months. 

In May 1824 he preached for the 
London Missionary Society one of 
their anniversary sermons, and early 
in the following year he published his 
discourse on the occasion, under the 
title of “For Missionaries after the 
Apostolic School, a Series of Orations, 
in Four Parts.” It was dedicated to 
Coleridge the poet, with whom he had 
recently formed an intimate acquaint- 
ance. 

In 1825 Mr Irving preached the 
anniversary sermon for the Conti- 
nental Society, the substance of which 
he afterwards published in a Treatise 
on the Prophecies of Daniel and the 
Apocalypse, entitled “ Babylon and 
Infidelity Fore-doomed of God.” This 
work he dedicated to Mr Hatley Frere, 
brother to the British Envoy at the 
Court of Madrid, and one of the per- 
sons, about twenty in number, who, 
with Mr Irving, assembled at Albury 
Park, the seat of Mr Henry Drum- 
mond, the banker, for the express 
object of studying or elucidating “the 
sublime science of sacred propheey.” 
An aceount of this meeting was pub- 
lished by Mr Drummond in 1827, ina 
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work entitled “ Dialogues on Prophe-j|the spring of that year, Mr Irving 
ey,” 3 vols. 8v0. About 1826 Mr Irving | paid a visit to his friends in Seotland, 
drew up his Introduetory Essay toj and while at Edinburgh he delivered 
Bishop Horne’s Cominentary ou the|a eourse of fifteen ‘“‘ Leetures on the 
Book of Psalms, published in Glasgow, | Book of the Revelation,” whieh were 
which is generally considered one of| published in parts, the whole making 
the best of his writings. In 1827 he| four volumes duodeeimo. 
published “ The Coming of the Mes- In the early part of 1830 the sub- 
siah in Glory and Majesty, by Juan/|ject of his heretieal views was taken 
Josafat Ben Ezra, a Converted Jew,’’| up by the Scotish Chureh in London, 
trauslated from the Spanish. In 1823|and at a meeting of the Presbytery 
he preached a fast-day sermon before | on November 29 of that year, the re- 
! the Presbytery of London, whieh he|port of the committee appointed to 
afterwards printed under the title of] examine his work on Christ’s Hu- 
an “ Apology for the Ancient Fulness | manity wasread. It eharged him with 
| and Purity of the Doetrinc of the Kirk | holding Christ guilty of original and 
| of Scotland.” In the same year he] aetual siu, and with denying the doe- 
eontributed to an annual then exist-|trines of atonement, satisfaction, im- 
ing under the name of the “ Anniver-| putation, and substitution. The re- 
sary,” a sketch, entitled“ A Tale ofthe | volting exhibition of the “ unknown 
Times of the Martyrs.” He also pub-| tongues,” uttered by some designing 
j lished a Letter to the King against |or deluded persons of his congrega- 
the Repeal of the Test and Corpora-|tion, prineipally females, and pro- 
tion Acts; and “ Last Days, and Dis-|nouneed by Mr Irving from the pul- 
courses on the Evil Charaeter of these | pit to be the “ manifestations of the 
Times.” Holy Ghost,” next cecupied public 
In the course of 1827 he was first|attention; and the Trustees of the 
observed in his diseourses to have de-| National Seotish Church, Regent's 
| Darted from the doetrinal Standards | Square, at last found it neeessary to 
! of the Chureh of Seotland, by the un-|prefer charges against him in addi- 
usual manner in whieh he spoke eon-|tion to those whieh were already be- 
| cerning the human nature of our Sa. |fore the Presbytery. Ou May 2, 1832, 
viour. On the formation in the me-|the London Presbytery unanimously 
: tropolis of a Soeiety for the Distribu- | found him guilty of heresy, and thus 
tion of “ Gospel Traets," Mr Irving dispossessed him of his curcas minister 
_ preached a collection sermon in aid|of the ehurch in Regent’s Square; 
of the funds of the new institution, | and the Presbytery of Annan, of whieh 
| and it is said to have been on the de-| he was a member, on Mareh 13, 1833, 
_ livery of his diseourse on that occa-| formally deposed him from the mi- 
sion that some of his hearers were|nistry of the Church of Seotland. 
astounded by his assertion of “ the] After a course of itinerant open-air 
| sinfulness of Christ’s human nature.” preaching in his native distriet, Mr 
| In 1828 issued from the press his Irving returned to London, and con- 
“Sermons, Lectures, and Oceasional| tinued to officiate in the picture gal- 
Diseonrses,” in 3 vols. 8vo, in whieh | lery of the late Mr Benjamin West, in 
his new doctrines were developed at| Newman Street, whieh had been fit- 
large. The chapel in Cross Street, | ted up as achapel by soinc of the most 
Hatton Garden, being found too small | enthusiastic of his admirers. 
to eontain the large coneourse of per-| His laborious and unceasing efforts 
sons who eontinued to throng to it, a/to propagate his peeuliar religious 
subseription wa3 cntered into to ereet | tenets brought on consumption, and 
alarger and moreeommodious ehurch, | in the autumn of 1834 he went to Scot- 
and the handsome edifice in Regent’s| land for the benefit of his health; but 
Square was completed in 1829. Injrapidly becoming worso, he died at 
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Glasgow, December 6, 1834. He lefta 
widow, with a son and two daughters. 
fle was only in his 42d year at the time 
ofhis death, although hislong grey hair 
and wrinkled brow made him appear 
mueh older. There ean be no doubt 
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travaganeies into whieh he was be- 
trayed in the latter years of his life 
were the effeets of a diseased imagina- 
tion, arising from that morbid love of 
the marvellous, und eraving for noto- 
riety, for which he was remarkable, 


that the melancholy crrors and cx-|and to whieli he at last fell a victim, 


dy 


JACK, Giuuert, a learned meta- 
physieian and medieal writer, was 
bornat Aberdeenin 1578. He studied 
under Robert Howie, who, in 1593, was 
made Prineipal of Marisehal College, 
ou its ereetion into a University. It 
is stated by Freher, that he attended 
the Philosophy Class at St Andrews, 
taught by Robert Hay, an eminent 
theologian, at whose advice le after- 
wards pursued his studies at the Col- 
leges of Herborn and ITelmstadt, on the 
Continent. In 1604, a period when 
almost every College in Eurupe num- 
bered a Seotsman among its Profes- 
sors, he was appointed to the chair of 
Philosophy in the University of Ley- 
den, where, having studied medieine, 
he took his degree of M.D. in 1617. In 
1612 he published “ Institutiones Phy- 
siew, Jnventutis Lugdnnensis Studiis 
potissimum dicate,’ reprinted with 
notes in 1616. Tu 1624 appeared his 
“Tnstitutiones Medieinez,’’ and shortly 


afterwards he was offered the ehair of ! 


Civil History at Oxford, whieh he de. 
elined. He died April 17, 1628, leav- 
ing a widow and ten ehildren. 

JACK, Tuomas, an eminent seholar 
of the sixteenth century, was master 
of the Grammar Sehool at Glasgow, 
whieh situation he relinquished in 
1574, to beeome minister of the parish 
of Eastwood, near Paisley. In 1592 
appeared his “ Onomastieon Poeti- 
eum,” a sort of Dietionary in blauk 
Latin verse, of tbe localities of classi- 
eal poetry, which is now very searee. 
From the dedieation, it appears that 
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the work was revised by Buehanan. 
In 1582 Jack was minister of Ruther- 
glen, and as sucli was one of those who 
opposed the election of Robert Mont- 
gomery as Arehbishop of Glasgow. 
In 1590 he was a nember of the Gene- 
ral Assembly. He died in 1596. 

JAMES I., King of Scotland. onc of 
the best of our old poets, the third 
son of Robert IlI., by Annabella 
Drummond, was born at Dunfermline 
in 1394. His elder brother, David, 
haying fallen a vietim to the ambition 
of his unele, the Duke of Albany, King 
Robert resolved to send James tu the 
Court of Franee to complete his edu- 
cation, whieh had been begun under 
Walter Wardlaw, Archbishop of St 
Andrews, Aceordingly,in 1405, when 
only eleven years of age, the young 
Prince sailed from his native eonn- 
try, under the care of the Earl of 
Orkney, but his vessel being taken by 
an English squadron, in violation of a 
treaty of peace, whieh at this time 
subsisted between the two eountries, 
he was carried prisoner to the ‘Tower 
of London, where he remained for 
two years, and was afterwards trans- 
ferred to Windsor Castle. Though 
kept in close eonfinement, he was in- 
structedin every branch of knowledge 
whieh that age affurded, and beeame 
alsoeminently expert inall athletie ex- 
ercises. is father having died of 
grief at his eapture, his uncle, Albany, 
and after his death his son Murdoch, 
ruled as Regent in his absence. 

In 1121 Henry V. of Eugland took 
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James with him in his seeond expedi- 
tion against Franee, in the hope of 
detaehing the Seots auxiliaries from 
the Freneh service ; and on his return 
recommitted him to Windsor Castle. 
He cheered the gloom of his prison 
hy the econsolations of philosopliy and 
poetry, in the latter of which he excel- 
led. Atlength, after a captivity of near- 
ly nineteen years, he was restored, 
whenin his 30th year, to his kingdom, 
by the Duke of Bedford, then Regent 
of England, and he returned to Seot- 
land in April 1424, having espoused the 
Lady Joanna Beaufort, daughter of the 
Duke of Somerset, of the blood royal 
of England. This lady was the fair 
beauty alluded to in his choice poem 
of “The King’s Qnhair,” of whom 
he became enamoured on seeing her 
from his window, walking in the royal 
gardens at Windsor Castle. 

Finding that the Duke of Albany, 
and his son Murdoeh, had alienated 
most of the royal possessions, and re- 
duced the kingdom to a state of an- 
arehy and lawless disorder, he caused 
the latter, with his two sons, and the 
aged Earl of Lennox, to be executed 
as traitors, and their estates to he con- 
fiscated to the Crown. By the enact- 
Ment in Parliament of wise and judi- 
cious laws he endeavoured to eurb the 
power of the nobility, and to improve 
the eondition of the people; whieh, 
while it rendered him popular with 
his subjects generally, drew upon him 
the hatred and indignation of his fe- 
rocious nobles. 

In 1436 he renewed the alliance with 
Franee, giving his daughter Margaret 
in marriage to the Dauphin. A fruit- 
less attempt of tbe English to inter- 
eept at sea the Princess onher passage, 
induecd James to deelare war against 
Ingland, and raising an army he laid 
siege to Roxburgh Castle, hut not being 
supported by his harons, he dishand- 
ed his forces, and retired to a Carthu- 
sian monastcry, which he had himself 
founded near Perth, where he was 
cruelly murdered, on the night of 


February 29, 1437, hy a band of High-| ife was aceidentally killed hy the) 
jand ruffians, headed by Sir Robert] bursting of a cannon at the sicge of | 
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Graham of Strathearn, when James 
was in his 44th year. He left a son 
and five daughters. His death was 
universally hewailed by the nation, 
and his inhuman murderers were put 
to death by the most horrible tor- 
tures, 

James J. holds ahigh rank among 
Scotish Poets. The chiefmemorial of 
his fame is his allegorieal poem of The 
King’s Quhair,” the only manuseript 
eopy of which in existence was dis- 
covered in the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford, by Lord Woodhouselee, who, in 
1783, first published it to the world, 
with explanatory notes and a critical 
dissertation. To James is likewise 
aserihed two humorous poems, enti- 
tled ‘ Christ’s Kirk on the Green,’ and 
“ Peblis to the Play,’’ deseriptive of 
the rural manners and pastimes of 
that age. Historians relate that he 
was also a skilful musician, and some 
attribute to him the invention of 
many of our most favourite national 
melodies. 

JAMES II., King of Scotland, sue- 
eeeded to the throne on the murder 
of his father in 1437, when only seven 
years of age, and during his minority 
the publie affairs were chiefly di- 
rected by Chaneellor Crichton, who 
had heen the minister of James I. 
When, at length, he assumed the go- 
vernment into his own hands, James 
displayed a prudence and fortitude 
which inspired hopes of an energetic 
and prosperous reign, Hesueceededin 
overawing and nearly ruining the po- 
tent family of Douglas, which had so 
long rivalled and defied the Crown, 
and with his own hand stabhed the 
eighth Earl to the heart in Stirling 
Castle. He proeured the sanetion of 
Parliament to laws more subversive 
of the power of tho nobles than had 
been obtained by any of his predcces- 
sors. By one of these, uot only all 
the vast possessions of the Earl of 
Douglas were annexed to tho Crown, 
hut all prior and futnre alienations of 
Crown lands were deelared to be void. 
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Roxburgh, August 1460, in the 30th 
year ofhiis age, and the 24th ofhis reign. 
JAMES I1I., bora in 1453, ascended 
tho throne in 1460, Liko his father 
and grandfather, he aimed athumbling 
the powor of the nobles; but far in- 
ferior to them in abilitics and address, 
he attachod himself to persons of 
mean statiou, and treated his nobility 
with coldness and neglect, Having 
detected a design formed against hin, 
in which his brothers, Alexander 
Duke of Albany, and Jobn Earl of 
Mar, were implicated, James seized 
their persons, and committed Albany 
to Edinburgh Castle, while Mar was 
murdered, it is said, by tho King’s 
command. Albany mado his escape, 
aud concluded a treaty with Edward 
IV. of Isngland, in consequence of 
which he returned to Scotland with a 
powerful army under the Duke of 
Gloucester. James was coimpelled to 
implore the assistanco of his nobles, 
aud while they lay in the camp near 
Lander, the Earls of Angus, Huntly, 
and Lennox, with other Barons of less 
note, forcibly entered the apartment 
of their Sovercign, seized all his fa- 
vourites, oxeept one Ramsay, after- 
wards created Earl of Bothwell, and, 
without any form of trial, hanged 
them over the bridge. After various 
intrigues and insurrections, a large 
party of the uobles appeared in re- 
bellion against his authority, and hay- 
iug obtained possession of the King's 
eldest son, a youth of fifteen, they 
placed him at their head, and openly 
declared their intention of depriving 
James of a Crown of which he had 
proved himself uuworthy. Roused 
by his danger, the King took tho field, 
his troops being at least equal to those 
of the maleoutents. They came to 
an engagement at Sauchie, near Stir- 
ling, July 11, 1488. James fled at the 
first onset, was thrown from his 
horse, carried into a miller’s hut, and 
by a person who, calling himself a 
priest, was brought to confess him, 
ho was treacherously murdered, in 
the 36th year of his age, and 28th of 
his reigu. 
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JAMES IV., eldest son of James 
IIL, by Margaret, Princess of Den- 
mark, was born in March 1472, and 
succeeded to the throne in 1488. Na- 
turally generous and brave, and fond 
of magnificence, he soon acquired the 
confidenco of his nobles, and by his 
amiable and popular manners, and the 
enactment of wise and salutary laws, 
obtained the affections of his people. 
Ifo excelled ‘in all warlike exercises ; 
and, by frequent tournaments and 
other splendid exhibitions, he attract- 
ed to his Court not only his own nobi- 
lity, but also many knights from fo- 
reign countries, To acquaint him- 
self with the wants, inanners, and pur- 
suits of his subjects, he was also in the 
habit of mixing amongst them in dis- 
guise. In 1503 he married Margarct, 
daughter of Henry VH. of England, 
an ovent which laid tho foundation of 
the future union of the two Crowns. 
By the marriage treaty a peace was 
concluded with England, which con- 
tinued unbroken for nine years, dur- 
ing which time the kingdom, under 
his beneficent government, enjoyed 
the utmost tranquillity and prosper- 
ity. Unfortunately, however, James’ 
impetuous and chivalric character 
could ill brook some indications of 
hostility shown by his brother-in-law, 
Qenry VIII., soon after his accession 
to the English throne; and, assem- 
bling a numerous army, he invaded 
the northern countics of England. 
He was encountered by the Earl of 
Surrey at the head of 31,000 men, on 
the fatal field of Flodden, September 
9, 1513, when the Scots army snstain- 
ed adecisive overthrow, the King and 
the choicest of his nobility being 
among the slain. James was in the 
4lst year of his age, and 26th of his 
reign, at the time of this disastrous 
eugagement, in which twelve earls, 
thirteen lords, five eldest sons of 
peers, fifty gentlemen of note, several 
dignitaries of the church, and about 
ten thousaud common men, were left 
on the field with their sovereign. 

JAMES V. was only eighteen 
months old wheu he succeeded to tho 
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throne, having heen born in April 
1512, Among the persons who had 
the principal charge of his education 
were Sic David Lindsay of the Mount, 
Gavin Dunbar, and Johu Belleuden. 
In 1524, when only in his twelfth 
year, the nobles, tired of the state of 
misrule into which the country had 
been hrought, and of the dissensions 
whieh prevailed among themselves, 
requested the young King to assume 
the government. His power, how- 
ever, was merely nominal, as four 
guardians were appointed, by whom 
the whole authority of the State was 
exercised in his name. The Earl of 
Angus, one of these, soon ohtained 
the ascendancy over his eolleagues, 
and he held the King in such restraint 
| as induced James, in his seventeenth 
| Fear, to make his eseape from the pa- 
_laee of Falkland, and take refuge in 
Stirling Castle, the residence of his 
mother. By the most vigorous mea- 
sures, the King now proceeded to 
repress disorders and punish crime 
throughout the kingdom. Attended 
by a numcrous retinue, under the 
pretence of enjoying the pleasures of 
hnnting, he made progresses into the 
unscttled parts of the country, exe- 
euting thieves and marauders, and 
caused the law to he obeyed even in 
the remotest parts of his dominions. 
The most memorable of his victims 
was the Border outlaw, Johnie Arm- 
strong, who, on coming to pay his re- 
speets to the King, was summarily 
hanged with all his followers. 
ti 1535 James went over to Franee 
upon a matrimonial expedition, and | 
married Magdalene, eldest daughter 
of the French king, who died of con- 
' sumption within forty days after her 
arrival in Scotland. le afterwards, 








indignantly refused to ohey such a 
leader, and were, in consequence, 
easily defeated by an inferior body of 
English. When the tidings of this 
disaster reached James, he was struek 
to the heart with gricf and mortifica- 
tion. Hastening to Edinburgh, he 
shut himself up for a week, and then 
passed over to Falkland, where he 
took to his hed. Meantime his Queen 
bad been delivered at Linlithgow of a 
daughter, afterwards the unfortunate 
Mary, Queen of Scots. On being in- 
formed of this event, he exelaimed, 
“Tt (meaning the Crown) eam with 
ane lass, and it will go with ane lass,” 
and in a few days thereafter expired, 
Deeember 13, 1542, being only in his 
thirtieth year. His love of justice 
endeared him to the people, who con- 
ferred on him the proud title of 
“King of the Poor.” To gratify a 
strong passion for romantic adven- 
ture, James V. used often to roam 
through the country in disguise, un- 
der the name of “The Gudeman of 
Ballangeich.” He was the anthor of 
the well-known hallad of ‘ The Gaher- 
lunzie Man ;” and to him is also as- 
cribed the popular old song of “ The 
Jollie Beggar,” both founded on his 
own adventures. 

JAMES VI. of Scotland, aud I. of 
England, the son of Mary, Queen of 
Seots, and Henry Lord Darnley, was 
horn in Edinhurgh Castle, June 19, 
1566. In July of the following year,- 
on the forced resignation of his mo-~ 
ther, James was crowned king at Stir- 
ling, when he was scarcely more than 
a year old. Soon after his hirth he 
was entrusted to the care of the Earl 
of Mar, and his youth was passed at 
Stirling Castle, under the tuition 
chiefly of George Buchanan. He was 


in June 1533, espoused Mary of Guise, | of a docile hut timid disposition, and 
widow of the Duke of Longueville. A 1 his progress lu learning was rapid. 
rupture with {fenry VIII. led to the | During his minority the kingdom was 


battle of Solway Moss, one of the 
most inglorious in the Scotish annals. 
The chief command of the Seots 
troops having heen conferred on Oli- 
_ ver Sinclair, a favourite of the King, 


|/ the haughty and diseontented nobles 
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governed by Regents, of whom the 
Earls of Morton and Murray werc the 
most conspieuous. In 1578 James as- 
sumed the government into his own 
hands, and carly diseovered that ex- 
cessive propensity to favouritism 
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whieh aceompanied him through life. 
His preferenee of the Duke of Lennox 
and Captain James Stewart, son of 
Lord Ochiltree, ereated Earlof Arran, 
led to the celebrated “ Raid of Ruth- 
ven" in August 1582, wlien the con- 
federated nobles eompelled him to 
dismiss Lennox aud Arran from his 
couneils. Soon after, however, James 
made his eseape from Ruthven Castle, 
when he reealled the Earl of Arran, 
exeeuted the Earl of Gowrie for trea- 
son, and bauished most of the Lords 
who had been engaged with him in 
that enterprise. In 1585 the banished 
nobles returned to Seotland with an 
army, and sueceeded in obtaining a 
pardon for themselves, as well as the 
removal of the favourites from the 
King's preseuce. 

During the long imprisonment of 
his ill-fated mother, James treated 
her with negleet; but when it beeaine 
evident that Queen Elizabeth was at 
length about to eonsummate her 
cruelty to Mury by putting her to a 
violent death, he felt himsclf called 
upon to interfere. He sent a letter 
of remonstranee to the English Queen, 
and appealed to his foreign allies for 
assistanee. On reeciving the tidings 
of her execution, he exhibited every 
outward sign of grief and indignation. 
He rejected with becoming spirit the 
exeuses of Elizabeth, and made pre- 
parations for war, but, conscious of 
the inadequaey of his resourees, no 
aetual hostilities took place. 

In 1589 James eontracted a matri- 
monial alliance with Anne, seeond 
daughter of Frederiek, King of Den- 
mark. The princess, on her voyage, 
being, by contrary winds, driven back 
to Norway, James sailed in quest of 
her, and after a winter passed in feast- 
ing aud revelry at Copenhagen, rc- 
turned with his Queen to Seotland in 
May 1590. Fdr the next ten years 
the history of his reign exhibits mueh 
turbulence and party contention. In 
August 1600, while the kingdom was 
in a state of unusual tranquillity, oc- 
eurred the mysterious affair called 
the Gowrie Conspiracy, one of the 
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most inexplieable events in the annals 
of Seotland. For an account of this 
fainous transaction, with the evidence 
respecting it, the reader is referred 
to Piteairn’s “ Criminal Trials of 
Scotland,” where the subject is ably 
investigated. 

Jn 1603, ou the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, James succeeded to the 
throne of England. He signalised his 
aecession to the English Crown by 
bestowing a profusion of titles and 
honours on both Scotsmen and Eng- 
lishmen, but his nudisguised prefer- 
enee of his own ecouutrymen excited 
the jealousy and complaints of his 
new subjeets. A eonferenee held in 
the beginning of 1604, at Ilampton 
Court, between the divines of the Es- 
tablished Church aud the Puritans, 
afforded James an opportunity of dis- 
playing his skill in theologieal contro- 
versy, and of declaring his determina- 
tion to oppress all who dissented from 
Episeopacy. His despotie and intoler- 
ant spirit even led him to re-light the 
fires of perseeution. In 1611 he caus- 
ed two of his English subjeets, Bar- 
tholomew Legate and Edward Wight- 


man, to be burnt for heresy, the one | 


at Smithfield, aud the other at Lieh- 
field. On November 5, 1605, was dis- 
covered the famous Gunpowder Plot, 
eoneerted by some English Roman Ca- 
tholics, the objeet of whieh was to 
blow up King and Parliament ; and, 
some time after, was also detected a 
eonspiraey entered into by Lord Cob- 
ham and others to place the Lady 
Arabella Stuart on the throne. 

In 1612 he lost his eldest son Henry, 
a prince of greit promise. In 1613 
the eventful marriage of his daughter, 
Elizabeth, with the Elector Palatine 
of the Rhine, took place. His favour- 
ite at this time was Robert Carr, a 
youth from Seotland, whom he had 
created Earl of Somerset. The sean- 
dalous murder of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury by the machinations of this mi- 
nion, and his infamous Countess, led to 
his disgrace at Court, whieh paved the 
way for the rise of George Villiers, 
Duke of Buekingham. The unjust 
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execution of the gallant and accom- 
plished Sir Walter Ralcigh in 1518, to 
please the Court of Spain, has left an 
indelible stain on James’ memory. 
The close of James’ life was marked 
by violent contests with his parlia- 
meut, which prepared dreadful con- 
sequeuces for his successor. By first 
undertaking the defeuce of the Pro- 
testants of Germany, and then aban- 
doning their cause, he incurred con- 
siderable odium. His reign was dis- 
tinguished by the establishment of 
new colonies, the introduction of 
manufactures, and the improvement 
of Ireland. He died of ague, March 
27, 1625, in the 59th year of his age, 
James, who shuddered at the sight of 
a drawn sword, was very expert with 
his pen, and he prided himself much 
on his literary abilities. Though dog- 
matical and pedantic, his learning was 
extensive, and he had strong powers 
of mind when divested of prejudice. 
He attempted poetry with consider- 
able success. In 1534, when only in 
his eighteenth year, he published 
“ The Essayes of a Prentise in the Di- 
vine Art of Poesie ; and much about 
the same time he composed his “ Pa- 
raphrase upon the Revelation of the 
Apossle St John.” In 1591 appeared 
/his “Poetical Exercises at Vacant 
Hours.” His “ Basilicon Doron,” a 
Treatise of Advice to his Son, publish- 
| ed in 1599, and his “ Trew Law of Free 
Mouarchies,’ both of which contain 
many despotic doctrines, in accord- 
ance with his extreme notions of the 
divine right of kings, are, nevertheless, 
works of no ordinary merit. He was 
the author also of “ Demonology, or 
Dialogues on Witchcraft,” published 
in 1600; a “ Counterblast to Tobac- 
co;” a “Premonition to all most 
Mighty Monarchs ;" a “ Remon- 
strance for the Rights of Kings ;” 
some paraphrasces on different parts 
of Scripture, part of a Translation in- 
to Scotish verse of the Psalms of King 
David, and some controversial writ. 
ings in answer to Bellarmine. So fond 
was he of polemics, that he founded 
Chelsea College expressly for contro. 
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versial theology. Charles II., how- 
ever, converted it into an asylum for 
disabled soldiers. For the encour- 
agement of learning, James also found- 
ed, in April 1582, the Uuiversity of 
Edinburgh, and he conferred a last. 
ing benefit on the people of this coun- 
try, and all who speak their language, 
by the authorised version of the Holy 
Scriptures, still in use, which was be- 
gun under his instructions in 1604, 
and completed and published in 1611. 

JAMESONE, Groresr, an eminent 
artist, justly termed the Vandyke of 
Scotland, was born at Aberdeen in 
1587. He was the son of Andrew 
Jamesone, an architect in that city, 
and Marjory, daughter of David An- 
derson, one of the magistrates. He 
studied at Antwerp, under Rubens, 
with Vandyke; and on his return to 
Scotland in 1620 he applied himself to 
painting portraits in oil, occasionally 
practising also in history and land- 
scape. When Charles I. visited Scot- 
land in 1633, the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh cmployed Jamesone to make 
drawings of the Scotish monarchs. 
With these the King was so highly 
pleased, that he sat to him for a full- 
length picture, and rewarded him 
with a diamond ring fron his finger. 
It is said that on account of a weakness 
in his eyes, his Majesty allowed him the 
privilege of remaining covered in his 
presence, a circumstance which may 
account for his being represented with 
his hat on in all his portraits of himself. 
Jamesone died at his residence in 
Edinburgh, in 1644. Portraits, paint- 
ed by him, are preserved in different 
gentlemen's houses in the North of ; 
Scotland, as well asin Marischal and 
King’s Colleges; and the hall of the 
latter is adorned by one of his pic- 
tures called the Sibyls, supposed to 
be portraits of ten of the chief beau. 
ties of Aberdeen. Tho largest col- 
lection of Jamesone's works is at Tay- 
mouth Castle, Perthshire, the scat of 
the Marquis of Breadalbane, his Lord- 
ship's ancestors having been one of his 
chicf patrous. A curious genealogi- 
cal tree of the house of Glenorchy, 
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painted by Jamesone in 1635,is deserib- 
ed by Pennautin his Tour. This dis- 
tinguished artist marricd, March 12, 
1624, Isabel Tosh, by whom he hada 
large family, but three daughters only 
survived him, Of these, Mary, who 
was thrice married, and had for her 
second husband James Gregory, the 
mathematician, excelled iu skilful 
sewing, and executed an cxtensive 
piece of tapestry, which still hangs 
from the gallery of the West Church 
in Aberdeen. 

JAMIESON, Jouy, D.D., an emi- 
nent antiquarian and philologist, was 
born in Glasgow iu 1758. His father 
was miuister of the Duke Street 
Secession Chapel in that city, and by 
his mother's side he was descended 
from the Bruees of Kennet, Clack- 
mannanshire. He studied at the 
University of his native city, and after 
qualifying himself as a preacher, he 
was ordained pastor of a small con- 
gregation of Antiburghers in Forfar. 
where he officiated for many years, 
In 1797 he accepted an invitation to 
the Associate Congregation in Nicol- 
son Street, Edinburgh, where he spent 
the remaiuder of his life. In 1789 he 
first appearcd as an author, by the 
publication of two volumes of “ Ser- 
mons on the Heart ;” and by the pro- 
duction of a poem iu blank verse, il- 
lustrative of the horrors of the slave- 
trade, entitled “ The Sorrows of 
Slavery.” In 1798 he published an- 
other poetical work, entitled “ Eter- 
nity, a Poem, addressed to Freethink- 
ers and Philosophical Christians;” 
and to Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
ish Border he contributed “ The 
Water Kelpie, or Spirit ofthe Waters,” 
a& poem descriptive of the supersti- 
tions prevalent in Forfarshire. Pre- 
vious to the publication of his Scotish 
Dictionary, he produced various theo- 
logical works, the most important of 
which were “ A Vindication of the 
Doctrine of Scripture, in reply to Dr 
Priestley’s History of Early Opinious,”’ 
1795, two vols. 8vo0, aud “ The Use of 
Sacred History,’ 1802, also two vols. 
8vo. His great work, “ The Etymo- 
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logical Dictiouary of the Scotish Lau- 
guage,” appcared in 1809-1810, in two 
vols. 4to. It illustrates the words in 
their different significations, by ex- 
amples from ancient aud modern 
writers; shows their affiuity to those 
of other languages, and especially 
the northern; explains many terms 
which, thongh now obsolete in Eng- 
land, were formerly common to both 
countries; and elucidates National 
Rites, Customs, and Institutions. To 
this truly uational work is prefixed a 
valuable Dissertation on the Origin of 
the Scotish Language. An abridg- 
ment of the Dictionary was published 
in 1814, in one vol, 8vo, and two sup- 
plemental volumes were added in 1825, 
In 1811 he published “ Au Historical 
Account of the Ancient Culdees of 
Iona, and of their Settlement in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; and in 
1814 “ Hermes Scythicus, or the radi- 
cal Affiuities of the Greek and Latin 
Languages tothe Gothic.” In 1820 he 
edited “ The Bruce and Wallace, pub- 
lished from two ancient Manuscripts, 
(by Barbour aud Blind Harry,) pre- 
served in the Advocates’ Library,” 
with introductory Lives, and explana- 
tory Notes. His last publication was 
““ Views of the Royal Palaces of Scot- 
land, with Historical and Topographi- 
cal Hlustrations,’* 1828. 

Dr Jamieson was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and of 
the Society of Scotish Autiquaries. 
He had become a corresponding mem- 
ber of the latter body so early as 1783, 
and was admitted an ordinary mem- 
ber in 1815, when he was appointed 
Joint-Secretary, an office which he 
held till 1820. During his residence 
in Forfarshire, he contributed to their 
Transactions several interesting pa- 
pers illustrative of the antiquities of 
that county. In 1827 he was elected a 
member of the Bannatyne Club, 
founded by Sir Walter Scott. He was 
also a Fellow of the American <Anti- 
quarian Society, of the Society of 
Northern Literature of Copenhagen, 
and an associate of the Royal Society 
of Literature of London, 
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In 1830 his age and increasing in- 
firmities induced him to resign the 


charge of his congregation. In his 
latter years he enjoyed a small pen- 
sion from Government, as a reward 
‘for his historieal, antiquarian, and 
| philological researehes. He died at 
Edinburgh July 12,1838. By his wife 
Charlotte, daughter of Robert Wat- 
son, Esq., of Easter Rhind, Perthshire, 
j whom he merried in 1781, he had 
seventeen children, but only two 
daughters and one son survived him. 

One of his sons, the late Robert 
Jameson, Esq., advoeate, who died in 
January 1835, was an eminent mem- 
ber of the Seotish bar,and his prema- 
ture death alone prevented him from 
being elevated tothe bench. He uni- 
formly spelt his name Jameson, whieh 
was different from that of his father. 
Being admitted a member of the Ban- 
natyne Club in 1830, he presented 
that Society with a beautiful reprint, 
in 4to, of Simon Graham's “ Anatomie 
of Humours,” and “ Passionate Sparke 
of a Relenting Minde,” with a brief 
prefatory notice. As a mark of re- 
spect for his great abilities and many 
good qualities, the Faculty of Advo- 
cates erected over his grave, in the 
West Church Burying-Ground, Edin- 
burgh, an elegant monument to his 
memory. 

JARDINE, Georce, M.A., formerly 
Professor of Logic in the University 
of Glasgow, was born in 1742, at Wan- 
dal, Lanarkshire, whieh originally be- 
longed to his ancestors. He received 
the rudiments of his education at the 
parish school, andin Oetober 1760 was 
entered a student at Glasgow College. 
After attending the Divinity Ifall, he 
was licensed to preach the Gospel by 
the Presbytery of Linlithgow. In 
1771 he accompanied the two sons of 
Baron Mure of Caldwell to France, as 
their tutor; and during his residence 
in Paris he beeame acquainted with 
the principal literary men of that ea- 
pital. On his return to Seotland in 
1773 he hecame a eandidate for the 
Humanity Vrofessorship in Glasgow 
College, then vacant by the death of 
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Mr Muirhead, but lost the election 
by one vote. Inthe following year, 
however, he was appointed assistant 
and successor to Mr Clow, Professor 
of Logie in the same University, and 
on that gentleman’s final resignation 
in 1787, he was admitted to the full 
privileges of the Chair. 

Shortly after entering on the duties 
of the Professorship, Mr Jardine intro- 
duecedseveralimportant improvements 
into the mode of teaching, which proy- 
ed of material advantage to the stu- 
dents, and rendered his class « model 
ofacademical instruction. The details 
of his system he fully explained in an 
exeellent work, whieh he published 
in 1818, entitled “ Outlines of Philo- |} 
sophieal Edueation.” Besides this 
work he wrote an Account of John 
Roebuck, M.D., inserted in the Trans- 
aetions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh in 1796. He continued with 
great success and distinction to teach 
the Logie Class for the long period 
of fifty years, and on his resignation 
in 1824, as a peeuliar mark of respect, 
he received a publie dinner from up- 
wards of 200 of his former pupils. He 
died January 27, 1827. He had mar- 
ried in 1776 Miss Lindsay of Glasgow, 
by whom he had one gon, John Jar- 
dine, Esq., advoeate, now Sheriff of 
Ross and Cromarty. 

JOHNSTON, Sim ARCHIBALD, 
Lorp Warrisroy, a distinguished 
lawyer and statesman, was the son of 
James Johuston of Beirholm, in An- 
nandale, formerly a merchant in Edin- 
burgh, by his wife Elizabeth, daush- 
ter of Sir Thomas Craig, the eelebrat- 
ed lawyer. The exact time of his 
birth is not known, but he was admit- 
ted Advocate in 1633. So early as 1637 
he began to take a prominent part in 
the disputes of the period, and became 
an active agent and principal confident 
of the Presbyterians in all their pro- 
ceedings. The seeond or general 
supplieation to the King for relief 
from his Episcopal innovations, pre- 
sented to the Privy Couneil, Septem. 
ber 24, 1637, was prepared by Joln- 
ston and the Iarl of Rothes, and on 
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the subsequent renewal of the Cove- |re-appointed him Clerk Register, and, 


nant, in March 1638, he and the cele- 
brated Alexander Henderson were 
appointed to revise and adapt that na- 
tional document to the circumstances 
of the times. At the memorable As- 
sembly which met at Glasgow in No- 
vember 1638, Johnston was unani- 
mously elected clerk, and such was 
the confidence which the leaders of 
the Coveuant reposed in hitn, that, the 
day before the termination of the 
session, he was constituted Procura- 
tor for the Church. He was after- 
wards one of the Scotch Commis- 
sioners who conducted the Treaty of 
Berwick; and on June 11, 1610, he 
was appointed by the Estates of the 
Kingdom general adviser to the Com- 
missioners ‘sent to England, in whieh 
capacity lie acted in the varions Com- 
inissions appointed to negotiate with 
the King or the English Parliament, 
throughont the whole proceedings of 
the Civil War. In 1641, when Charles 
I. visited Scotland, Johnston was 
knighted, and nominated an Ordinary 
Lord of Session, with a pension of 
L.209 per annum. In 1643 he repre- 
sented the connty of Edinburgh in 
Parliament, when he was appvinted 
Speaker to the Barons, and as such 
made various important motions rela- 
tive to the public transactions of that 
disturbed period. In July 1614 he 
was sent to London as one of the Par- 
liameutary Commissioners, to attend 
the English Parliament andthe Assem- 
bly of Divines at Westminster. In 1646, 
on the death of Sir Thomas Hope, 
Johuston succeeded him as Lord Ad 

vocate, and one of the last of his offi- 
cial acts in that dignity was the pro- 
claimiug Charles Ii. King on Febru- 
ary 5, 1649. On March 10, the same 
year, he wasappointed Lord Clerk Re- 


ister, in place of Gibson of Durie, su-| 
After | 


perseded by the Act of Classes. 


the battle of Dunbar, iu 1650, at which | 

he was present, he lived for some years 

in retirement; but having beeu in- 

duced to goto London, he was unfor- 

tunately prevailed upon to accept of of- 

fice under Cromwell, who, July 9, 1657, 
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November 3, named him one of the 
Connnissioners fur the Administration 
of Justice in Scotland. He alsocreated 
hima Peer, and under the title of Lord 
Wavrriston he sat for some time in the 
Upper House of Parliameut. After 
the death of the Protector, he acted 
as President of the Committee of 
Safety, wben Richard Cromwell had 
resigned the reins of Government. 
At the Restoration orders were issued 
for his arrest, and knowing that, from 
his compliance with the usurper, and 
his uniform and intrepid support of 
the Covenanters, he might expect no 
mercy from tbe new Government, he 
escaped to France, and was outlawed 
in the usual form, October 10, 1660, 
An act of forfeiture being passed 
against him in absence, he was con- 
demned to death, May 15, 1661. An 
emissary of Government, appropriate- 
ly named “ Crooked” Alexander Mur- 
ray, discovered his retreat at Rouen, 
and with permission of the French 
Conncil, bronght him prisouer to 
England. Te was at first lodged in 
the Tower, and thence removed to 
Ediuburgh, where, without the for- 
mality of a trial, he was hanged at the 
Cross, July 22, 1663, dying with the 
utmost constancy and Christian forti- 
tude. 

JOHNSTON, ARTAUR, an eminent 
Latin poet and physieian, was born in 
1587, at Caskieben, the szat of his an-. 
cestors, near Inverury, in Aberdeen. 
sbire. He reecived the early part of 
his education at the Grammar Sehool 
of Kintore, and is supposed to have 
been a student at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, as he was afterwards elect- 
ed Rector of that University. With 
the view of studying medicine, he 
twice visited Rome, and resided for 
some time at Padua, where, in 1610, 
the degree of M.D. was conferred on 
him. We subsequently travelled 
through Germany, Denmark, aud Hol- 
land, and at last settled in France, 
where he acquired considerable emi- 
nence as a Latin poet. He lived there 
for about twenty years, and by two 
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wives had thirteeu children. In 1632 


he returned to Scotland, after an ab- 


sence of twenty-four years, and soon 
after was appointed Physician to the 
King, it is supposed through the re- 
commendation of Archbishop Laud. 
The same year he published at Aber- 
deen his “ Parerga” and “ Epigram- 
mata ;’’ and in 1633 he priutcd at Lon- 


don a specimen of a new version of 


the Psalms of David, which he dedi. 
catcd to Laud. 


“Psalmorum Dayvidis Paraphrasum 
Poetica,” was published at Aberdeen 
and Londou in 1637, with translations 
of the Te Deum, Creed, Decalogue, 
&c. subjoined. Besides these he 
translated the Song of Solomon into 
Latin Elegiac verse, published in 1633, 
dedicated to his Majesty. He also 
wrote “ Musze Aulice,” or commenda- 
tory verses on some of his most distin- 
guished contemporaries; and edited 
the “ Delitia Poetarum Scotorum,” 
in which he introduced many of his 
own pieces. He died in 1641 at Ox- 
ford, whither he had gone on a visit 
to one of his daughters, who was mar- 
ried to a divine of that place. The 
comparative merit of Johnston’s trans- 
lation of the Psalms aud Buchanan's 
version was, about the middle of last 
century, the subject of a fainous con- 
troversy, in which the notorious Lau- 
der and a simple English gentleman, 
of the name of Benson, an Auditor of 
the lmprests, stood forward as the 
zealous trumpeters of Johnston, while 
Mr Love and Mr Ruddiman ably and 
successfully defended Buchanan.— 
Thrce editions of Johnston's Psalms 
were printed at Benson’s expense, 
with an elegant Life of the translator 
prefixed. One of thesc, in quarto, 
with a fine portrait of Johnston, by 
Vertue, after Jamesone, and copiously 
illustrated with notes, was published 
in 1741, dedicated to the Prince of 
Wales. 

JOHNSTON, Jomux, an cminent 
Latin poct and scholar, of the fuinily 
of Crimond, is supposed to have been 
born, near Aberdecn, about 1570. He 
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received the early part of his educa- 
tion under Mr Robert Mercer, mini- 
ster of Banchory, to whom, by his last- 
will, he bequeathed his white cup 
with the silver foot, “ in taiken of his 
thankful dewtie.” He studied at King's 
College, Aberdeen, whence he pro- 
ceeded to attend some of the Univer- 
sities ou the Continent. In 1587 he 
was at the University of Helmstadt, 
and iu the following year at that of 
Rostock, where he eujoyed the inti- 
macy aud correspondence of the learn- 
ed Justus Lipsius. On his return to 
his native country he was, about 1593, 
through the influence, it is supposed, 
of Andrew Melville, appointed Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the New College 
of St Andrews; and in all the eccle- 
siastical disputes of tbat period he 
proved himself to be a zealous and 
useful coadjutor of that illustrious 
Reformer in support of the Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland. In 1602 
Johnston published at Amsterdam his 
first complete poetical work, entitled 
“ Inscriptiones Historic Regum 
Scotorum ;” and in 1603 he brought 
out at Leyden his “ [leroes ex onni 
Historia Scotica Lectissimi.” Both 
these works are preserved in the “ De- 


litie Poetarum Scotoruiu;” the one | 


consisting of epigramimatic addresses 
to the Scotish Kings from Fergus I. 
to James VI.; and the other of a 
series of similar epigrams addressed 
to the heroes who flourished in Scotish 
history during the same period. Iu 
1609 he published, at Leyden, “ Con- 
solatio Christiana sub Crucc,” in 161) 
“ Tambi Sacri,” and in 1612 “ Tetras- 
ticha et Lemmata Sacra,” &c. 
died in October 1612. He left be- 
hind him some MSS. preserved inthe 
Advocates’ Library, and also cpitaphs 
on his wife, Catharine Melville, of the 
family of Carribee, and thcir two 
children. Je also wrote epigrams ou 
the principal towus of Scotland, in- 
sertcd in Camden's Britannia. 
JOMUNSTON, Rourrt, a learncd 
historian, who lived in the earlier part 
of the scventeenth century, was the 
author of a very copious Llistory of 
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Great Britain, published at Amster- 
dam in 1655, under the title of “ ITis- 
toria Rerum Britannicarum,” <c. 
from 1572 to 1628. This work, de- 
signed as a econtinuatiou of Buehanan, 
has been praised by Bishop Nicholson, 
in his Seotish Tistorieal Library, and 
by Lord Woodhouselee, aecording to 
whom Johnston was one of George 
Heriot’s executors. He wrote also 
“ The History of Scotland during the 
Minority of James VI.," published at 
London in 1646. He is supposed to 
hare died in 1630. A manuseript His- 
tory of Seotland, preserved in the Ad- 
vocates’ Library, whieh belonged to 
Lord Fairfax, is supposed to have 
been partly written by Robert John- 
ston. 

JOUNSTONE, Bryce, D.D., an 
eminent divine of the Chureh of Seot- 
land, youngest son of John Johnstone, 
Esq., a highly respeetable magistrate 
of Annan, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas Tlowie, minister of 
that town, was born there in 1747. 
Ye reeeived the elementary part of 
his education at the parish sehool, and 
in 1762 entered ou his academical 
studies atthe University of Edinburgh. 
Tn 1771 he was appointed minister of 
Holywood, and in 1786 the degree of 
D.D. was unanimously conferred on 
him by the University of Edinburgh. 
The same year he published a Ser- 
mon, entitled “The Purpose for whieh 
Christ Came into the World.” In 1794 
appeared his ‘“ Commentary on the 
Revelation of St John,” 2 vols. 8vo. 
Tn 1797 he published a Sermon “ On 
the Divine Authority and Eneourage- 
ment of Missions from the Christians 
to the Heathens;” and in 1801 ‘ An 
Essay on the Influence of Religion on 
Civil Society and Civil Government.” 

Dr Johnstone was among the first 
to seeond Sir John Sinelair’s patriotie 
project of a Complete Statistical Ac- 
eount of Seotland; and from the ma- 
terials furnished by him, the aeeount 
of Holywood was prepared, which 
formed a portion of the part previ- 
ously circulated ns a specimen of the 
intended publieation. Iu 1794 he drew 
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up, for the Board of Agriculture, “ A 
General View of the Agriculture of 
the County of Dumfries ;"’ and, iu ge- 
neral, he availed himself of every op- 
portunity to promote the improve- 
ment of the agricultural and social 
condition of his native country. He 
died in 1805, A volume of his Ser- 
mons, with a Memoir of his Life, by 
his nephew, the Rev. John Johnstone, 
minister of Crossmichael, was pub- 
lished in 1808. 

JOHNSTONE, Tue CHEVALIER DE, 
an adherent of the Stuarts, was the 
son of James Johnstone, a respectable 
merchant of Edinburgh, where he was 
born in1720. On the breaking ont of 
the Rebellion of 1745 he joiued the 
standard of the Pretender, and was by 
Lord George Murray appoiuted his 
aid-de-camp. He also acted as as- 
sistant nid-de-camp to the Prinee, who, 
immediately after the battle of Pres- 
tonpans, bestowed upon him a cap- 
tain's commission. He subsequently 
raised an independent eompany, with 
which he joined the Duke of Perth's 
regiment, and served throughout the 
Rebellion. After the battle of Cul- 
loden he remained for some time in 
concealment, first in different places 
in the North, and latterly in the house 
of Lady Jane Douglas, at Drumsheugh, 
near Edinburgh. At last, in the dis- 
guise of a pedlur, he made his escape 
into England, and embarkiug at Har- j] 
wich, reached Holland iu safety. He |} 
subsequently entered the French ser- 
viec, and was sent to Canada, whcre 
he acted as Aid-de-eamp to the Com {f 
mander of the Forces. On the econ. || 
quest of those provinecs by the Bri- 
tish he returned to Franee, and de- 
voted his latter years to writing, in 
the Freneh language, “ Memoirs of the 
Rebellion in 1745 and 1746," whieh, 
after his death, was deposited in the 
Scots College at Paris, aud a transla- 
tion of which was published at Lon- 
don in 1820. 

JOHNSTONE, Grorcr, a brave |] 
naval officer aud diplomatist, was 2 /]- 
younger son of Sir James Johnstone, |] 
Baronet, of Westerhall, in the county 
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Pe pcr oidnit| dere, of onic: te Dumfries, and Barbara, eldest 
daughter of the fourth Lord Elibauk, 
and early devoted himsclf to the sea 
service. After passing through the 
subordinate stations he was, in Fehru- 
ary 1730, appointed Master and Com- 
Pander:| and, Angnst 11, 1762,advanced 
to the rank of Post-Captain. In 1763 
he was no:ninated Governor of West 
Florida, and on his return to Eng- 
land he was elected M. P. for Apple- 
by, and afterwards for Cockermouth. 
| In the course of @ speech in Parlia- 
ment he threw out some reflections 
on Lord George Germain, afterwards 
Viscount Sackville, which occasioncd 
a duel between them in 1770, but for- 
tunately it was attended with no se- 
rious consequences to either party. 
Captain Johnstone took a strong iu- 
terest in the affairs of the East India 
, Company, aud distinguished himself 
i; a violent attack on the conduct of 
Lord Clive. He contributed some 
material information to the pamphlet, 
entitled “ A Letter to tbe Proprietors 
of East India Stock, from John John- 
stone, Esq., late one of the Council at 
Caicntta;" and, iu 1771, he published 
“Thoughts on our Acquisitions in 
the East Indies.” In 1778 he was one 
of the Commissioners sent out with 
the Earl of Carlisle, and William Eden, 
afterwards Lord Auckland, to treat 
with the Congress of the revolted 
American Colonies, which’ mission 
ended unsuccessfully. In 1779 he re- 
sumed his naval employment; hut his 
imprudent violence towards one of 
his officers caused the remainder of 
lis life to be embroiled with a law- 
suit, which he just lived to get rid of. 
He meal in 1787. 

JOHNSTONE, JAMES, an eminent 
physician, fourth son of Jobu John- 
stone, Esq., of Galabank, was born at 
Annan in 1730. He studied medicine 
at Edinburgh, and afterwards at Paris, 
and tock his degree of M.D. at the 
former place in 1750. He settled in 
practice at Kidderminster, where he 
acquired much local celebrity for his 
skill and success in treating a ma- 
lignant epidemical fever then raging 
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there, of which he published an ac- 
count in 1758. His reputation was 
considerably extended by several puh- 
lications on professional subjects, par- 
ticularly “ Medical Essays and Ob- 
servations, with Disquisitions relating 
to the Nervous System,” published in 
1795; and also by somo important 
medical discoveries, amongst which 
were the use of mineral acid vapour 
in counteracting febrile contagion, 
and a cure for the ganglion of the 
nerves. Several physiological papers 
were contributed by him to the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, which he 
afterwards enlarged and published se- 
parately. The intimate friend of 
George Lord Lyttleton, he wrote an 
affecting account of that aniiable no- 
bleman’s death, inserted in Dr John- 
son’s Lives of the Poets. He snb- 
sequently removed to Worcester, 
where he died in 1802. His son, the 
late Dr John Johnstoue of Birming- 
ham, was the author of the Life of Dr 
Parr, and several Treatises on Medical 
Subjects. 

JOHNSTONE, tar Rev. Jouy, an 
eminent jireacher, was born at Edin- | 
burgh in 1757. We received his edu- 
cation at the High School and Uni- 
versity of his native city, after which 
he became minister of Crossmichael, 
in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 
He was the author of various occasional } 
discourses, printed ina separate form, | 
some of which were collected and re- 
printed after his death, and form part | 
of a volumie of his Sermons, published 
at Edinburgh in 1825. Le also edited 
the Sermons of his uncle, the late Dr 
Bryce Johnstone, to which he pre- 
fixed a judicious and spirited Memoir 
ofthe Author. He dicd tn 1820. 

JOLLY, ALExanper, D.D.,a pious 
and learned diyiue, for many years 
Bishop of Moray, was horn in 1755. 
On June 24, 1796, he was consecrated at 
Dundee hy Bishop Abernethy Drum- 
inond, Bishop Macfarlane, aud Bishop 
Strachan, being raised to the episeo- 
pate, as coadjutor to Rishop Macfir-— 
lane, who alimost immieuiately there 


j after resigned Moray to his spiritual | 
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jurisdiction, retaining under his own 
superintendence the extensive dis- 
triets of Ross and Argyle. Bishop 
Jolly continued to offieiate as pastor 
of a eougregation at Frascrburgh till 
his death, June 29, 1838, in the 83d 
year of his age, and 42d of his epis- 
copate. The reputation of this ve- 
nerable and highly respeeted prelate, 
for profound and varied learning, ex- 
tended far heyond the limits of the 
chureh of which he was sueli a dis- 
tinguished ornament. His long life 
was devoted to the duties of his mi- 
nistry, aud the study of the Seriptures 
in their original languages, as well as 
of the writings of the Fathers; and 
the result is partly displayed in lis 
valuable work on the Eucharist, ‘pub- 
lished in 1831, In 1826 he prodneed 
a “Friendly Address to the ipisco- 
palians of Seotland on Baptismal Re- 
generation,’ hriefly tracing the suc- 
eess and uniformity of the church 
doetrine on that important subject. 
In the department of practieal di- 
vinity he published, in 1828, “ Obser- 
vations on the several Sunday Ser- 
vices throughout the Year.” By a 
late arrangement of the Episeopal Col- 
lege, the Seo of Moray, founded by 
Malcolni Cunmore in the twelfth een- 
tury, has ceased to exist; and the 
elergy aud congregations of which it 
was composed uow eonstitute parts of 
other dioceses. 

JONES, Pau, originally John 
Paul, a remarkable naval adventurer, 
was hornat Arbigland, inthe stewart- 
ry of Kirkendbright, July 6, 1747. 
His reputed father, John Paul, was 
gardener to Mr Craik of Arbigland, 
to whon his mother was cook, and 
he is supposed to have heen the son 
of that gentleman. He early evinced 
a predilection for the sea, and, at the 
age of twelve, when he had received 
but a Himited educatiou, he was hound 
apprentice as a sailor to a respectable 
merehant of Whitehaven. Iu 1760 he 
made his first voyage in the ship 
¥riendship of that port, hound for the 
Rappahannoek, Virginia, where his 
elder brother was established as a 
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planter. On the expiry of his ap- 
prenticeship he obtained the command 
of a ship engaged in the slave-trade, 
but after some time quitted it in dis- 
gust. We returned to Scotland in 
1768, as passenger in a vessel, the cap- 
tain and inate of whieh died on the | 
voyage. At the request of those on 
hoard, he took the command, aud 
hronght the vessel safe into port, for 
whieh service he was appointed by the 
owners master and supereargo. He 
had afterwards the eommand of the 
Betsy of London, and reinained some 
time in the West Indies, engaged in | 
eommercial pursuits and speculations, 
whereby, it is said, he realized a con- 
siderahle snm of money. 

In 1773 ho went to Virginia to ar- 
range the affairs of his hrother, who 
had died intestate and childless, and, 
about the same time, he first assumed 
tho name of Paul Jones, having settled 
as a regular colouist there. At the 
eommencement of the Ameriean Re- 
volution, he offered his services to 
Congress, and was appointed first 
lieutenant of the Alfred, on board of 
whieh ship, to use his own words, “he 
had the honour to hoist, with his own 
hands, the flag of freedoin the first 
time it was displayed ou the Dela- 
ware.” Soon after, he reeeived a 
captain’s eommission froin the hauds 
of the President, and on board the 
Providence, monnting twelve four- 
pounders, with a complement of seven- 
ty men, in the course of little more 
than a six weeks’ cruise from the Ber- |{_ 
mudas to the Gut of Canzo, he took || 
no less than sixteen prizes. In May 
1777 he was ordered to France, in 
eommaend of the Ranger sloop of war, 
with dispatehes to the American 
Commissioners, Franklin, Deane, and 
Lee, who were directed to give him || 
the eommaud of the Indian, a fine 
frigate, built at Amsterdam, which, 
however, from motives of poliey, was 
assigned over to the French King. 

Being invested by the Ameriean 
Commissioners with diseretionary || 
powers to crnise where he pleased, 
Jones sailed, April 10, 1778, for the 
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ing. With his prizes he proceeded 
to the Texel, and exerted himself suc- 
cessfully in obtaining an exchange of 
prisoners with England. 

For this victory, the King of France 
presented him with a superb gold- 
hilted sword, bearing an appropriate 
inscription, and, through his minister, 
requested the permission of Congress 
to invest him with the military Order 
of Merit. About the end of 1780 
Jones sailed for the United States, 
aud, after a variety of escapes and 
rencontres, arrived in Philadelphia, 
February 18, 1781. On the recom- 
mendation of the American Board of 
Admiralty, a resolution of thanks was | 
passed in Congress for his zeal, pru- 
deuce, and intrepidity; and, at the 
eonclusion of the war, a gold medal 
was struck to commemorate his ser- 
vices. In November 1787 he sailed 
to Copenhagen, being charged with a 
mission to the Court of Denmark, and, 
while there, was invited into the Rus- 
sian service with the rank of rear-ad- 
miral. He took the command of a 
fleet stationed at the mouth of the 
Dnicper, destined to act agaiust the 
Turkish squadron in the Black Sea, 
but being intrigued against at Court, 
and denied the merit due to his ser. 
vices, lie solicited permission to re. | 
tire, and quitted Russia in Angust 
1789, having previously receivedfrom | 
the Empress Catharine the Order of 
St Anne as a reward for his fidelity. 
He then went to Paris, where he sunk 
into neglect nnd poverty, and died 
July 18, 1792, All his operations were 
conducted with sinzular boldness and 
sagacity, and, notwithstanding the de- 
fective state of his education, lie wrote | 
with fluency, strength, and clearness, 
as is testified by his voluminous cor- 
respondeuce and memorials, He aim- 
ed at being “a poet as well as a hero,” 
and in his latter years, besides making 
alarge collection of important docu- 
ments relating to the public transac. 
tious in which le had been engaged, 
he wrote « copious memoir ofhis own 
adventurous and extraordinary life. 


coast of Britain, and with his single 
ship, the Ranger, he kept the whole 
coast of Scotland, and part of that of 
Eugland, tor some time iu a state of 
the greatest alarm. Makiuga descent 
at Whitehaveu, he surprised the fort, 
and after spiking all the cannon, thirty- 
six in number, he retreated, setting 
fire to part of the shipping in his way. 
On the forenoon of tbe 22d April he 
landed with part of his crew at St 
Mary's Isle, on the Galloway coast, 
the residence of the Earl of Selkirk, 
which was plundered by his followers, 
| who, contrary to his orders, carried 
; off the whole of the family plate. 
| But he afterwards made the best re- 
paration in his power by purchasing 
back the plate, and restoring it to the 
Earl. Inthe Bay of Carrickfergus 
he had the good fortuue to cipture 
the Drake of twenty guns, after a des- 
perate resistance, with which, and 
another prize, and two huudred pri 
soners of war, he returned to Brest, 
) having been absent only 23 days. 
| After many delays and disappoint- 
ments, he obtained from the French 
government the command of the ship 
Duras of furty guus, on board of which 
he hoisted the American flag, chang- 
ing its name to “Le Bon Homme 
Richard.” With a squadron of seven 
! ships, he sailed from the road of St 
Croix, August 14, 1779, and, after be- 
ing deserted by four of them, he ap- 
peared, in September, in the Frith of 
Forth, opposite Leith, but was pre- 
vented by a sudden change of wind 
from cither landing on the coast, or 
attackiug the ships of war in the 
roads, which was evidently his first 
desizn. Waving shortly after fallen 
in with the homeward-bound Baltic 
fleet under convoy of his Majesty's 
ships the Scrapis and the Countess of 
Searborough, a desperate conflict en- 
sued off Flamborough Head, Septem- 
ber 23, when Jones was vietorious, 
the Countess of Scarborough striking 
to the Pallas, and the Serapis to the 
Bon Homme Richard, which, after all 
j hands had left her, sunk next morn- 
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KAY, Joy, earieaturist, engraver, 
and miniature painter, was born in 
April 1742, at Gibraltar, near Dal- 
keith. His father, who was a stone- 
‘mason, died when he was only six 
years of age, and his death prevented 
his sou from being brought up to the 
same trade. He was boarded with 

some relations of his mother in 
Leith, who treated him with great 
cruelty and neglect; and he himself 
informs us, that, in his boyhood, he 
had various narrow eseapes from be- 
ing drowned in the harbour of that 
‘place. At the age of thirteen he was 
apprenticed to one George Heriot, a 
barber in Dalkeith, whom he served 
for six years. When his time was 
out, he went to Edinburgh, where he 
worked as a journeyman under dif- 
ferent masters, and afterwards, on 
December 19, 1771, purchased the 
freedom of the city, for whieh he paid 
about L.40 to the Society of Surgeon- 
Barbers, and began business for him- 
self. Among his eustomers were se- 
veral of the prineipal nobility and 
gentry of Edinburgh, and one of them 
in particular, William Nisbet, Esq. of 
| Dirleton, beeame so mueh uttaehed to 
| him, that, for some years before his 
| death, he had him almost constantly 
residing with him at his eountry-seat. 

During this period, Kay employed 

bis leisure time in improving himself 
| in drawing, having an uneommon na- 
‘tural genius that way ; and, being en- 
couraged by Mr Nisbet, he exeeuted 
a great number of miniature paint- 

ings, some of whieh are still at Dirle- 
| ton Flouse. Mr Nisbet died in 1784, 
| and his son, knowing that it was his 
father’s intention, which death pre- 
vented him from earrying into efteet, 
to bequeath an annuity tu Kay for his 
| good offices, settled on bim L.20 yearly 
' fur life. 
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Having soon after published some 
etchings in aquafortis, he met with so 
mueh success as induced him to re- 
linquish his trade of a barber in 1785, 
and devote himself entirely to engray- 
ing, and painting miniature likenesses 
in water colours, the most striking fen- 
ture of which was their astonishing 
fidelity. From this period to the year 
1817 he produced a great variety of 
etchings of publie personages, with 
oecasional carieatures of local inei- 
dents, and out-of-the-way eharacters. 
In 1786 he exeeuted a characteristic 
likeness of himself, with his favourite 
eat, supposed to be the largestin Scut- 
land, anda bust of Homer, with his 
painting materials on the table before 
him, He had asmall print shop on the 
south side of the Parliament Square, 
which, with the other old buildings of 
that locality, was destroyed by the 
great fire of November 1824. Mr Kay 
died at his house, 227, WJigh Street, 
Edinburgh, February 21, 1826, in the 
84th year of his age. In his twentieth j] 
year he bad married Lilly Steven, who |} 
bore him ten ehildren, all of whom || 
died long before himself. She dying |] 
in Mareh 1785, he took for his se- | 
eond wife, in 1787, Margaret Scott, |} 
who survived him upwards of nine | 
years, and died in November 1835. |] 
After her death, the eopperplates of | 
his works were purehased by Mr Hugh | 
Paton, carver and gilder, Edinburgh, |f 
who re-published them in half-erown |] 
monthly parts, forming two quarto vo- 
lumes, with biographieal sketehes, un- |) 
der the title of “ Kay’s Edinburgh | 
Portraits.” The work forms a eol- 
leetion altogetber unique, and of great 
local interest, and has been a very | 
suecessful publieation. 

KEILL, James, an eminent phy- | 
sician, was born Mareh 27, 1763. He i} 
received his education at Ediuburgh, | 
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and pursued his medical studies at 
Leyden and other foreigu universi- 
ties. On his return, having acquired 
a thorough knowledge of anatomy, he 
delivered lectures on that scieuce at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and received 
from the latter the degree of M.D. 
In 1698 he published an English trans- 
lation of Lemery's Course of Chemis- 
try; and, iu 1708, an “ Account of 
Animal Secretion, the Quantity of 
Blood in the Human Body, and Mus- 
cular Motion.’ He also published, for 
the use of his students, a Treatise on 
| Anatomy ; and, in 1717, “ Essays on 
{several Parts of the Human Eco- 
nomy.” He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Socicty, and contributed seve- 
ral papers to the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. He hada controversy with 
Dr Jurin on the force of the heart. 
In 1700 he settled at Northampton, 
where he died of a cancer in the 
mouth, July 16, 1719. 

KEILL, Jon, a celebrated astro 
nomer aud mathematician, elder bro- 
ther of tle preceding, was born at 
Edinburgh, December J, 167], and 
atudied at the University of that city, 
under the mathematical professor, 
David Gregory. In 1694, on the re. 
moval of Gregory to Oxford, Keill ac. 
companicd him, and was admitted to 
one of the Scotch Exhibitious at Ba- 
iol College, where he read lectures 
on the Newtonian Philosophy. In 
1693 he published an “ Examination of 
Dr Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 
with Remarks on Mr Whiston’s 
Theory,” which led to answers from 
both, to whieh, in 1699, he printed a 
reply. 1n 1769 he was selected by Dr 
Millington, Scdctian Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy at Oxford, to be his 
assistant, and was the first who illus- 
trated the principles of Newton by 
expcerinicnts, having invented an ap- 
paratus for the purpose. In 1701 he 
| published his celebrated treatise, en- 
titled “Jutroduetio ad Veram Physi- 
cam,” which was afterwards transiat- 
ed into English, under the title of 
“An Introduction to Natural Philo- 
| gophy.” About 1708 he was elected 
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a Fellow of the Royal Socicty, on 
which he wrote a paper on the Laws 
of Attraction, inserted in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions. About the same 
period he eugaged in a controversy 
with Lcibnitz, relative to that philo- 
sopher’s claim to the invention of the 
doctrine of fluxions, and communi- 
cated to the Ruyal Society an able 
vindication of Newton’s title to the 
discovery. Iu 1709, being appointed 
Treasurer to the German exiles from 
the Palatinate, he accompanied them 
to the settlements granted to them in 
New England. On his return in the 
year following, he was nominated suc. 
cessor of Dr Caswell, Savilian Profes- 
sor of Astronomy at Oxford. 
Objections having been urged 
against the Newtonian philosophy, ou 
the foundation of Des Cartes’ notions 
of a plenum, Keill again came for- 
ward in defence of Sir Isaac, by puh- 
lishing a paper in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1713, “ Onthe Rarity 
of Matter, and the Tenuity of its 
Composition.” While engaged in 
this dispute, Queen Anne appoiuted | 
him her decypherer, in which situa- 
tion he continued till 1716. In 1713 
the University of Oxford conferred 
ouhim the degree of M.D. In 1718 
he published “Introductio ad Veram 
Astronomiam,” a work which, at the 
request of the Duchess of Chandos, 
he afterwards translated into English, 
aud published under the name of “ An 
Introduction to the True Astro- 
nomy.” He also published, in 1715, 
an edition of Euclid, with additions. 
Dr Keill dicd September 1, 1721. 
KEITH, Georer, a voluminous 
writer both for and against the Quak- 
ers, was born in Aberdecn, where he 
was a fellow student with Bishop 
Buruet, and took his degree of M.A. 
He quitted the Presbyterian Church, 
and turned a Quaker; and, in 1668, he 
published “ Immediate Revelation, or 
Jesus Christ the Eternal Son of God.” 
He afterwards went to Pennsylvania, 
where, becoming dissatisfied with the 
sect, he founded a new one of his own. 
| In 1692 he published “An Account of 
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the Great Divisions amongst the Quak- 
ers in Pennsylvania;” and, in 1693, 
“More Divisions, with a Discourse of 
this Mystery of Iniquity.” On his re- 
turu from Ameriea, he entered into the 
Churel: of England, took orders, and 
became Rector of Ed burton, in Essex. 
He wrote a great variety of books at 
first for, and afterwards against, the 
doctrines of the Quakers, and some 
against Penn, with “Reasons for Ke- 
nouncing that Sect,” 1700. He was a 
believer in the transmigration of souls 
and the millennium, and is deseribed as 
an eloquent speaker, and an able dis- 
putaut. He died about 1715. 

KEITH-ELPHINSTONE, Grorar, 
Viscount Kritnu. See ELPHIN- 
STONE, Georcye Keitnu. 

KEITH, Georen, fifth Earl Maris- 
chal, the fonnder of a University at 
Aberdeen, eldest son of William 
Lord Keith, and Lady Elizabeth Hay, 
danghter of ‘the sixth Barl of Errol, 
was born about 1553, aid sueeecded 
his grandfather in 1581, He studied 
at King’s College, Aberdeen, and also 
spent scveral years at universities on 
the Coutinent, whe1 he visited most 
of the Courts of Europe. It is stated 
that he was kindly reccived by the 
Landgrave of Hesse, the chief of the 
Catti, as a1 descendant of tbat tribe. 
At Geneva, where his younger bro. 
ther, William, his fellow-stndent, was 
unfortunately killed in a seuffle, he 
hed for his instructor the eclebrated 
Theodore Beza. After his return to 
Seotland, he appears to have been in- 
volved in some of the tnrbulent pro- 
ceedings of those days, as, Jone 8, 
1585, he obtained a remission under 
tbe Great Seal for being art and part 
in the slaughter of his kinsman, Wil- 
liam Keith, apparent of Ludquhairn: 
and we learn, from Piteairn’s Criminal 
Trials, that, in 1595, he was eharged 
before the King and Council for enter- 
taining a deadly feud with the Laird of 
Meldrum. Heseemsatso to have had 
some eonnection with the celebrated 
conspiraey which ended in the Raid 
of Ruthven, althongh he afterwards 
acted as Chancellor of the Assize of 
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Peers whieli fonnd the Earl of Gowrie 
guilty of treason for his share in that |} 


transaction. In 1589 he was sent Am- 
bassador-Extraordinary to the Danish 
Court, to arrange the marriage of 
James V1. to Anne of Denmark, when 
he was at the whole expense of the 
embassy, which was conducted hy hin 
ona mostinagnifieent seale. In 1592 
he reeeived a parliamentary ratifiea- 
tion of his conduet on this oceasion. 
In April 1593 the Earl founded the 
Marisehal College of Aberdcen, and 
endowed it, by charter, with funds 
sufficient for the maintenanee of a 
prineipal, three professors, and six 
bursars, an act of muuifieence which 
has transmitted his name with honour 
to posterity. By subsequent endow- 
ments, the number of professorships 
has been increased to thirteen. In 
eonsequcnee of the state of deeay into 
whieh the old strncture was rapidly 
falling, the Uuiversity las lately been 
rebuilt on a more extensive aud mag- 
nificent plan than formerly, from a 
design by Arehibald Simpson, Esq. 
arehitect, Aberdeen. 

In June 1609 the Earl Marisehal was 
appointed by James VI. his High Com- 
missioner to the Seots Parliament. In 
the decline of life he retired to Dun- |} 
ottar Castle, where he died, April 2, 
1623. His Lordship was twiee mar- 
ried, and was sneceeded by his eldest 
son, William, the sixth Earl. 

KEITH, James FrRANcis EDwarp, 
the Hon., Field-Marshal uf Prussia, @ 
distinguished military eommander, 
the youugest son of William Keith, {} 
ninth Earl Marisehal, was born in 
1696. He was destined for the law by | 
his fatber, but his own disposition led | 
to the army, and the breaking out of {jf 
the Rebellion of 1715 afforded him an 
opportunity of following the bent of 
his inelination. By the persuasion || 
of his mother, who was warmly at-/{ 
tached to the Stnarts, he joined the |f 
standard of the Pretender when he jf 
was only nineteen years of age. He 
was wounded at the battle of Sheriff- 
muir, and after that eveut sueeceded 
in effecting his escape into France, 
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where he subsisted tor some time on 
supplies sent from Seotland, and a 
small annuity granted to him by the 
Pretender. Having, before leaving 
home, made considerahle progress in 
classical and general literature under 
the celebrated Bishop Keith, he now 
applied himself with great diligence 
to the study of mathematics and mili- 
tary tactics. In 17!8 he and his hro- 
ther, the Earl Marischal, with several 
other expatriated adherents of the 
Stuarts, made a descent. with some 
Spanish troops, on the Highlands, but 
not being joined, as they expected, hy 
the Highlanders, the enterprise came 
to nothing. He afterwards entered 
into the Spanish service, in which he 
continued till 1728, when, finding no 
prospect of promotion unless he be- 
came a Roman Catholic, he went to 
Russia with a letter of recommenda- 
tion from the King of Spain to the 
Czarina, by whom he was promoted 
to the rank of major-general, and re- 
ceived the command of a regiment of 
guards, being also invested with the 
Order of the Black Eagle. He re- 
mained in the service of Russia for 
several years, and uniformly distin- 
guished himself hy his valour, good 
conduct, and humanity, the latter be- 
ing one of the most striking features 
of his character. 

Tn the Revolution which elevated 
to the throne of the Czars the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter 
the Great, he acted a prominent part, 
and also showed his diplomatic talents 
in several arduous negotiations. His 
high inilitary reputation induced the 
King of Prussia to invite him into his 
service, and, on his acceptance of his 
offers, Frederick created him Field- 
Marshal of the Prussian Forces, and 
Governor of Berlin. His personal 
qualities won the cqnfidence of the 
King, who admitted him to the most 
familiar intercourse, and travelled 
with him through a great part of 
Germany, Poland, and Hungary. He 
became, in fact, his Majesty’s prin- 
cipal adviser and confidential com- 
panion. In the subsequent wars of 
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that illustrious monarch, Marshal 
Keith displayed his usual genius, in- 
trepidity, and zeal ; but his career was 
finally closed by a cannot shot, in the 
uufortunate aud sanguinary battle of 
Hochkirchen, October 14, 1758, in the 
63d year of his age. His body was 
stripped by the Austrians, but, heing 
recognised, was interred in the neigh- 
bouring churchyard. By the special 
orders of the King, his remains were 
afterwards removed to Berlin, and 
buried there with all befitting honour. 
Several years after his death a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory in 
the churchyard of Hochkirchen by 
his relative, Sir Rohert Murray Keith, 
with an inscription composed by Me- 
tastasio. 

KEITH, Roserr, commonly styled 
Bishop Keith, an eminent scholar 
and historian, a lineal descendant of 
Alexander, youngest son of William, 
third Earl Marischal, was horn at 
Uras, in the Mearns, Fehruary 7, 1681. 
He lost his fathcr when only two years 
old, and at the age of seven lis 
mother, who was the daughter of Ro- 
bert Arbuthnott of Little Fiddes, re- 
moved with him into Aberdeen, where 
he obtainedan excellent education both 
at School and College. In July 1703 
he was appointed tutor to his noble 
relatives, the young Lord Keith and 
his brother, afterwards the eelehrated 
Marshal Keith, with whom he con- 
tinued for seven years. In August 
1710 he was adinitted to the order 
of Deacon hy Bishop Haliburton of 
Aberdeen, and in November follow- 
ing he became domestic Chaplain to 
the young Earl of Errol, whom, in 
June 1712, he accompanied on a tour 
tothe Continent. On his rcturn, in 
the beginning of 1713, hc was invited 
hy an Episcopalian congregation in 
Edinburgh to becomo their minister, 
and was, accordingly, raised to the 
priesthood by Bishop Malibnrton, 
May 26 of that year. Mis talents and 
learning gave him great influence 
among the Clergy of the Scots Epis- 
copal Cliurch, and his known liberal 
and enlightened principles at all times 
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rendered his advice of much value in 
the then depressed state of tbat com- 
munion. In June 1727 he was raised 
to the Ipiscopate, and entrusted with 
the superintendeuce of Caithness, 
Orkney, and the Isles. In 1733 he 
was preferred to the Diocese of Fife, 
which he resigned in August 1743, 
continuing still to perform the func- 
tions of Bishop in Caitbness and Ork- 
ney. In the same year he was unani- 
monsly elected Primus, as snecessor 
to Bishop Rattray. is latter ycars 
he spent in retiremcut at the villa of 
Bonnyhaugh, near Leith, which be. 
longed to himself, and be died there 
at an advanced age, January 20, 1757. 

Bishop Keith's works are well- 
known. Illis principal production, 
“The llistory of the Affairs of Church 
and State in Scotland, from the be- 
ginning of the Reformation to the re- 
treat of Queen Mary into England,” 
was published in 1734; and his “ Cata- 
logue of the Seotish Bishops," the 
tnost popular and nsefnl of his works, 
appeared in 1755, dedicated to his il- 
lustrious kinsman Marshal Keith. 
Besides these, the Bishop displzyed 
his peculiar talent for genealogical 
research: in a “ Vindication of Mr Ro- 
bert Keitb, and of his young Grand- 
nephew, Alexander Keith," to the 
honour of a lineal descent from the 
noble house of the Earls Marischal, 
in answer to ‘f The unfrieudly Repre- 
sentation of Mr Alexander Keitb, 
jun. of Ravelston.” 

KENNEDY, Janes, a learned and 
munificent Prelate of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, and founder of the 
College of St Salvator, at St Andrews, 
was tbe younger son of James Ken. 
nedy of Dunure, by his wife, the 
Countess of Angus, daughter of King 
Robert II., and was born about 1405 
or 1406. Enteriug into holy orders, 
he was, in 1437/preferred by his uncle, 
Jaines I., to the See of Dunkeld, with 
which he beld i commendam the 
Abbey of Scone. On the death of 
Bishop Wardlaw, in April 1440, he 
was advanced to tbe Diocese of St 
Andrews. In 1444 he was constituted 
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Lord High Chancellor, an office which 
he resigned ina few weeks. He was 
cntrnsted with the charge and educa- 
tion of James III., and during that 
Prince’s minority, he acted as one of 
the Lords of the Regency, wben, such 
was his acknowledged wisdom, pru- 
dence, and integrity, that the chief 
management of public affairs devolved 
upon bim. He died May 10, 1466, 
and was interred in the Collegiate 
Church of St Andrews, in the pre- 
cincts of St Salvator, which College 
he founded in 1456, and liberally en- 
dowed for the maintenance of a Pro. 
vost, four Regents, and cigbt poor 
Scholars or Bursars. He is said to 
have written some political advices, 
entitled “ Monita Politica," and a 
“ History of bis Own Times,” both of 
which are supposed to be lost. 
KENNEDY, Join, M.D., a pbysi- 
cian and antiquary of some repute in 
his day, was a native of Scotland, but 
very little is known of his personal 
bistory. He resided some years in 
Sinyrna, and was a great collector of 
antiquities, particularly coins, which 
were sold by auction after his death. 
He wrote a “Dissertation on the 
Coins of Carausins,” of which 256 
were in bis own possession. In this 
publication, which appeared in 1756, 
he maiutained that Oriuna was that 
Emperor's guardian goddess, which 
led to a foolish controversy with Dr 
Stukeley, who affirmed that shc was 
his wife. Dr Kennedy died in 1769. 
KENNEDY, Wa ter, a poet of tbe 
16th century, stylcd by Douglas “ The 
Greit Kennedy,” is principally known 
by his “ Flyting'' with his brother 
bard Dunbar, and by two short pieces, 
the one entitled “Invective against 
Mouth-Thankless,” contained in the 
Evergreen, and the other, “ Prais of 
Age,” published with a high com- 
mendatory opinion hy Lord Hailes. 
All his other poems have, unfortunate- 
ly, perished. He was a native of the 
district of Carrick, and belonged to the 
ecclesiastical order. Dunbar, in his 
“Lament for the Death of the Mak- || 
karis,” mentions him to have been on 
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his death-bed at the time that poem 
was written. Itis probahle he died 
soon after. 

KER, Jony, third Duke of Rox- 
burgh, a celebrated hibliomanist, was 
born in London April 23, 1740, and suc- 
eeeded his father, the second Duke, in 
1755. Having acquired an extraordi- 
nary taste for old puhlications, he 
| formed the largest private colleetiou 
\ of rare and enrious hooks in the king- 
‘dom. He died, unmarried, March 19, 

1804, and was buried at Bowden, near 
Melrose. The public sale of his exten- 
_ sive library, which consisted of nearly 
ten thousand hooks, and was particu- 
| larly rich in old romanees of ehivalry 
and early English poetry, took place in 
May 1812, and created an unprecedent- 
ed excitement among hook ecolleetors. 
The catalogue was made out princi- 
pally hy Mr G. Nichol, bookseller to 
_the King. The prices paid for some 
of the works were enormous. A 
copy of the first edition of the Deca- 
mercn of Boceaccio, printed at Venice 
by Valdarfar, in 1471, was hought by 
the Marquis of Blaudford, afterwards 
Duke of Marlhorough, for L.2260 ster- 
ling; a copy of the first work printed 
by Caxton, with a date, “ Recuyell of 
the Historyes of Troye,’’ (1461, folio,) 
_was sold for one thousand guineas; 
and a copy of the first edition of 
Shakspeare, (1623, folio,) for one hun- 
dred guineas. In commemoration of 
| this event, the Roxhurgh Club was 
formed for the collection of rare 
books, the preservation of curious 
MSS., and the reprint of searce and 
t curious tracts, for the use of the mem- 
hers of the Cluh. 
KERR, Sir Rosert, afterwards Earl 
; of Anecrum, an accomplished poet and 
courtier, descended from Sir Andrew 
| Kerr of Fernichurst, in Roxburgh- 
| shire, was the direct male aneestor of 
the present noble family of Lothian, 
and was horn about 1578. He sueceed- 
| ed to the fumily estate on the assassina- 
tion of lis father in 1609, and was one 
of the ordinary Gentlemen of the Bed- 
Chamher, who attended James VI. 
on his accession to the English throne, 
AT3 








In 1619 he hecame involved in a quar- 
rel which arose hetween the Max- 
wells and Johnstons, respecting the 
Wardenship of the Western Marches, 
and haying received a challenge from 
Charles Maxwell, he unfortunately 
slew his antagonist in the duel that 
followed, and was, in consequence, 
brought to trial for murder at Cain- 
bridge, but acquitted. The King, 
however, showed his displeasure by 
banishing him from Court, on which 
he went over to the Continent, where 
he formed a colleetion of paintings, 
which he afterwards made a present 
of to Prince Charles. Through the 
intercession of some of his friends, 
he was at length recalled, andrestored 
to his place at Court. 

On the accession of Prince Charles 
in 1625, he was promoted to bea Lord 
of the Bed-Chamber, and in 1633 was 
raised to the Peerage, hy the titles of 
Earl of Ancrum, aud Lord Kerr of 
Nishet, &e. During the ensuing eivil 
comimotions, his Lordship continued 
stedfast in his loyalty and attachment 
to King Charles, and on the execution 
of that uufortunate mouarch, he was 
compelled to take refuge in Holland, 
where, after being reduced to great 
poverty, lie died in 1654. The only 
specimen of his poetical powers ex- 
tant is a beautiful * Sonnet in Praise 
of a Solitary Life,” addressed to Druin- 
mond of Hawthornden, in 1624, which, 
with a letter aececompanying it, is 
printed in the works of that poet. 
The infamous favourite of James VI., 
Rohert Kerr, or Carr, created Earl of 
Somerset, was the cousin of the sub- 
ject of this notice. 

KERR, Rosert, a miscellaneous 
writer and translator, was born iu 
Roxburghshire in 1755. His father, 
Mr James Kerr of Bughtridge, was 
a jeweller in Edinburgh, and M.P. for 
the city, and his mother was the 
daughter of Lord Charles Kerr, se- 
cond son of the first Marquis of Lo- 
thian. After receiving his classical 
edueation at the High Scliool, be stu- 
died inedieine at the University of 


| Edinburgh; aud, on beiug admitted a 
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Member of the College of Surgeons, 
he entered into partnership with a 
Mr Wardrope, whose daughter he 
afterwards married. In 1794 he pur- 
ehased and undertook the manage- 
ment of a paper-mill at Ayton, in Ber- 
wiekshive, by whieh he lost a con- 
siderable sum of money, and beeaine 
mueh reduced in his cireumstances. 
His first work appeared in 1789, being 
a trauslation of Lavoisier’s Elements 
of Chemistry, and he subsequently 
published the following translations :— 
Berthollet’s ’ssay on the New Method 
of Bleaching by means of Muriatie 
Acid and Oxygen; two volumes of the 
Zoological System of Linneus; and 
Buion's work on Oviparous Quad- 
rupeds and Serpents, in 4 vols. In 
1794 appeared from his pen a political 
pamplilet, cutitled “ A Vindication of 
the Friends of Freedom from the As- 
persion of Disloyalty;” in 1809 a Ge- 
neral View of the Agriculture of Ber- 
Wickslure ; and, in 1811, Memoirs of 
William Smellic, 2 vols.; and a Tlis- 
tory of Scotland duriug the reign of 
Robert Bruee, 2 vols. Healso edited 
a General Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, published by Blackwood, in 
18 vols. 8vo. His last work was a 
translation of Cuvier’s Essay on the 
Theory of the Earth, published post- 
humously in 1815, with an Introdue- 
tiou and Notes by Professor Jameson. 
Mr Kerr died October 11, 1813, leay- 
ing one son, acaptain in the navy, aud 
two married daughters. 

KINNAIRD, the Hon. Doteras 
JAMES WILLIAM, an eminent banker, 
was born February 26, 1788. Ue was 
the fourth son of George, seventh 
Lord Kinnaird, by Elizabeth, daughter 
and heiress of Griffin Ransom, of West- 
minster, Esq. He received the carly 
part of his education at Eton, and after- 
wards passed some time at Gottingen, 
where he made himself master of the 
French and German languages. From 
Gottingen he removed to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, when, in 1811, he 
took his degree of M.A. While at Col- 
lege, he was the intimate associate of 
many of those who afterwards became 
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eminent in politics andliterature. In 
1813 he accompanied Mr Hobhouse 
through Sweden, and across the north 
of Germany to Vienna, aud was pre- 
sent at the decisive battle of Culm. 
Subsequeutly he became an active 
partner in the banking-lhouse of Ran- 
som and Morland, and, after the old 
partnership was dissolved, he took 
the principal manageinent of the busi- 
ness. In 1815, Mr Kinnaird, with 
Lord Byron, the Hon. George Lamb, 
and Mr Peter Moore, formed the com. 
mittee for directing the affairs of 
Drury-Lane Theatre, and with more 
merit than sueeess attempted to re- 
vive some ofour old neglected dramas, 
He afterwards sat for a short time in 
Parliament as Member for Bishop's 
Castle. Ile was the friend both of 
Sheridan and Byron, and his name was 
one of the last which the latter was 
heard to pronounee. fle died in 1830. 
KIRKALDY, Witriam, of Grange, 
reputed the bravest and most skilful 
soldier of his time, was the eldest son 
of Sir James Kirkaldy of Grange, 
Nigh Treasurer toJames V. Heearly 
embraced the principles of the Refor- 
ination, and was one of the conspira- 
tors against Cardinal Beaton. After 
the surrender of the Castle of St An- 
drews, he was, with the others, sent 
prisoner to France, but contrived to 
make his eseape, and afterwards dis- 
tinguished himself highly in the ser- 
vice of the Freneh kiug. On his re- 
turu to Scotland, he attached himself 
to the Lords of the Congregation, 
and had several gallant rencontres 
with the Freucl forees seut over to 
the assistance of the Queen Regent. 
For his concern in the murder of 
Cardinal Beaton, he had been attaint- 
ed, but the attainder was taken off by 
Parliamentin 1563. Tn 1566 he joined 
the confederacy of nobles for the re- 
moval of Bothwell, and the protection 
of the infant prince, and at Carberry 
Hill received the surrender of Queen 
Mary. lHeafterwards pursued Both- 
well iu the Orkney seas, scattered his 
small fleet, and obliged him to fly, 
with a single ship, towards Norway. 
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After the battle of Langside, where 
he greatly assisted the Regent Moray, 
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failure; hut, in the aeeompanying 
struggle, the Regeut Leuuox was kill- 


Kirkaldy was appointed Governor of /ed. 


Edinburgh Castle. Up to this period, 

he had shown himself to be firmly at- 
| tached to the Protestant, or King's 

party, but during the absence of the 
| Regent at the Conferences at York, 
’ Maitland of Lethington obtaiued an 
| extreordinary aseendancy over him, 
' and, unfortunately for himself, he was 
persuaded to give his support to the 
eause of Mary. 

The Regent Murray’s death in 1570 
revived the hopes of the Queen’s ad- 
herents ; and, heing animated with 
the utmost raneour against their op- 
ponents, they resolved on an imme- 
| diate appeal to arms. Assembling 

at Linlithgow, the chiefs of the 
Queen's faetion marched thenee to 
Edinhurgh, and held a parliament 
there, hut were soon after compelled 
to remove to the former town, where 
they openly proclaimed the Queen's 
authority. On the other hand, the 
leader of the King’s party having 
ehosen the Earl of Lennox Regent, 
eonvoked the Estates at Stirling, and 
| issued a counter-proelamation. To 
, the assistance of the latter, Sir Wil- 
Hiam Drury, Marshal of Berwiek, ar- 
rived with a large foree from Eng- 
land, and a truce was concluded he- 
tween the contending faetions, whieh 
was eontinued till the end of April 
1571. On the day after its expiration, 
Captain Crawford of Jordanhill, hy a 
successful night attack, surprised the 
Castle of Dumbarton for the Regent, 
and taking prisoner, among others, Ha- 
milton, Arehbishop of St Andrevwvs, 
who had sought refuge in the fortress, 
that prelate was almost immediately 
riterwards exeented at Stirling, with- 
out cven the semblanee of a trial. 
The Civil War now raged for a short 
time with unexampled ferocity. In 


projeeted a well-concerted plan for 
seizing the Regent and all the nobles 
with him at Stirling, which, owiug to 
the imprudence of those to whom the 
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the suhsequent September, Kirkaldy | 





On the Earl of Morton heing ap- 
pointed to the Regency, that noble- 
man set on foot negotiations for an 
accommodation with the principal 
leaders of the Queen’s party, in whieh 
he was at length suecessful. Mait- 
land and Kirkaldy, however, in the 
expeetation of reeeiving some pro- 
mised sueeours from France, still re- 
solved to defend the Castle of Edin- 
burgh in the Queen’s behalf. That 
fortress was, in eonsequenee, elosely 
invested by the forees of Sir William 
Drury, who had joined the Regent’s 
army with a formidable train of ar- 
tillery. After performing prodigies 


of valour, Kirkaldy saw his defences 


hattered down, one well destroyed, 
and the other choked up, his guns 
sileneed, and his provisions exhaust- 
ed, and in vain offered terms. The 
garrison at last mutinied, and threat- 
ened to hang Maitland over the wall, 
which compelled Kirkaldy to capitu- 
late, when he surrendered to the Eng- 
lish commander, May 29, 1573, on pro- 
mise of good treatment. In spite of 
this assuranee, however, the brave 
Kirkaldy and his brother were igno- 
miniously hanged at the Cross of 
Edinburgh, on the third of the ensu- 
ing August, and Maitland only eseaped 
the same fate hy taking poison. 

KIRK WOOD, James, an eminent 
teaeher and grammarian, was horn 
near Dunbar, and flourished in the 
seventeenth century. le was for 
some years master of the grammar 
school] at Linlithgow, from whieh he 
was dismissed, having had a dispute 
with the town council, the patrons 
of the sehool. He afterwards heeame 
schoolmaster at Kelso, where he is 
supposed to have died. Among his 
works are,—“ Grammatiea Latina," 
Edinhurgh, 1675; “ Compendium of 
Rhetoric,” with a small Treatise on 
Analysis, appended, 1678; “ A New 
Family Book, or the True Interest of 
Families,” London, 1693; and an im- 
proved edition of the Latin Grammar 





of John Despauter, the celebrated 
Dutch grammarian, 1695. This last 
work he undertook tlic revision of at 
the desire of the Parliameutary Com- 
missioners for Colleges, and it con- 
tinued to be commonly used in the 
Scotish schools till superseded by 
Ruddiman’s Rudiments. 
KNOX, Jouy, the chief promoter 
of the Reformation in Scotland, de- 
seended from the ancieut family of 
Raufurly, in Renfrewshire, was boru 
at Gitford, in East-Lothian, in 1505, 
Te received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation at the grammar schoot of Had- 
dington, and afterwards studied phi- 
losophy and theology at St Andrews, 
under John Major, then Principal of 
St Satvator’s College. His progress 
in learning was rapid, and he took the 
degree of M.A. before the usual time, 
after which he taught philosophy as 
Regent of one of the classes in the 
University. About the same time he 
was admitted into priest’s orders Ioug 
before the age appointed by the ca- 
nons for recciving ordination. The 
writings of the ancient fathers, parti- 
cularly of Jerome and St Augustine, 
opened his cyes to the subtletics of 
the school theology, and he resolved 
to attach himself to a more plain aud 
practical method of interpreting the 
Scriptures thau tbat offered by the 
writings of the scholastic divines. 
While yet engaged inquiring after the 
truth, he attended the sermons of 
Thomas Guillaume, or Williams, a 
friar of some eminence, who had the 
boldness to preach against the Pope’s 
supremacy, and he was still more im- 
pressed with the unsoundness of the 
Popish system by the preaching of 
the celebrated George Wishart, who 
afterwards suffered martyrdom at the 
stake through the persecution of Car- 
dinal Beaton. 
About 1542 Knox began to dissemi- 
nate the new doctrines among his 
pupils, in consequence of which he 
incurred the hatred of the Popish ec- 
| clesiasties, by whom he was degraded 
| from the priesthood, denounced as a 

heretic, aud only escaped assassination 
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by flight. Being appoiuted tutor to 
the sons of Douglas of Langniddrie, 
and Cockburn of Ormiston, who bad 
embraced the Reformed doctrines, he 
gave regular religious iustruction not 
only to his pupils, but also to the peo- 
ple of the neighbourhood; and he! 
became so obnoxious to Cardinal Bea- 
ton, and, after his death, to his suc- 
cessor, Archbishop Hamiltou, that he 
was again driven to seck sufety in 
conccalinent, and had frequently to 
change his place of residence. At 
length, about Easter 1547, being then 
in his forty-second year, ke took re- 
fuge, along with his pupils, among 
the assassins of tbe Cardinal in the 
Castle of St Andrews, where he re- 
sumed his duties of teaching, giving 
lectures on the Seriptures, and regu- 
larly cateehising his hearers in the 
parish church. Beiug publicly called 
to the ministry in presence of the 
congregation at St Andrews, by Mr 
John Rongh, a celebrated Reformed 
preaebcr, he at once accepted the 
charge thus solemnly imposed upou 
him, and preached the principles of 
the Reformation with extraordinary 
boldness. Witb Rough, he was sum- 
moned before a conventiou of church 
dignitaries to answer for the heretical 
doctrines which they taught, when 
Knox sustained a tbeological disputa- 
tion with a Greyfriar, named Arbu- 
kill, with so much success, that the 
Romish clergy found it expedient to 
avoid all such controversial displays 
for the future. 

The Castle of St Andrews having 
been closely invested by the French 
force sent to the assistance of the Re- 
geut, the garrison, after a brave and 
vigorous resistance, was compclied to 
eapitulate, and all within it, including 
Knox, were conveyed to France as 
prisonersof war. Most of them were 
confined in different prisons, but Knox, 
with some others, were detained for 
about ninetcen months on board the 
galleys. While in this situation, be 
wrote a Confessiou of his Faith, and 
transinitted it to the adherents of the 


‘Reformed religiou in Scotland. He 
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was set at liherty ahout February 
1549, heing indebted for his release to 
the personal interpositiou of Edward 
VI. with the King of France, aud im- 
mediately passed over to England. 
His reputation and zeal recommended 
him to Arehhishop Cranmer, who was 
then endeavouring to advanee the 
Reformation, and he was appointed 
by the Privy Council Preacher of the 
Reformed Doctrinesat Ber wiek, where 
he lahoured with siugular suceess for 
ahoui two years. He was afterwards 
removed to Neweastle, where he had 
suecessfully defended his doctrines 
hefore the Bishop of Durbam, and was 
thus placed in asphere of greater use- 
fulness. In December 1551 he was 
nominated one of the Chaplainsin Or- 
dinary to Edward VI., and preached 
before his Majesty at Westminster. 
He was offered the living of Allhal- 
lows, in Londou, whieh he declined. 
He also refused the Bishoprie of Ro- 
chester, not approving of the Liturgy, 
aud considering the Episcopal office 
destitute of divine authority. 

On the aceession of the bigot Mary 
to the English throne in July 1553, he 
entered on acourse of itinerant preach- 
ing in the counties of Buckingbam and 
Kent; but at last finding England 
no longer safe for him, he proceeded 
to Franee, arriving at Dieppe Janu- 
ary 23,1554. Ho afterwards visited 
Geneva, where be formed a close in- 
timacy with his hrother-reformer 
John Calvin. The persecution of the 
Protestants in England being at that 
time very severe, numhers of them 
emigrated to the Continent, and iu 
September of the same year, he re- 
ceived an inyitation from the eon- 
gregation of English refugees at 
Frankfort tohecome their minister. At 
the request of Calvin, he aceepted it; 
and continued to officiate until em- 
broiled ina dispute with Dr Cox, af- 
terwards Bishop of Ely, and some 
other of the Enslish exiles, coneern. 
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ing the Service Book of King Ed-| 


ward, rejected by him, but for whieh 


they earnestly contended. Maving in 


his “ Admonition to the Professors 
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of the Gospel in England,” published 
shortly before, boldly styled the Em- 
peror of Germany “as great an enemy 
to Christ as Nero,” his opponents in 
the congregation aceused him to the 
Senate of treason. Receiving private 
notice of his danger, he retired to 
Geneva, whenee, after a residence of 
a few months, he ventured in tbe 
autumn of 1555 to return to his na- 
tive country. 

He immediately commenced preach- 
ing at Edinhurgh, and various other 
places, with untiring zeal and energy, 
and his addresses produced so great 
an excitement that the Romish clergy, 
alarmed at his progress, summoned 
him to appear before them in the 
ehureh of the Blackfriars at Edin- 
burgh, May 15,1556. On the 14th he 
camo to the metropolis, attended hy 
such a formidahle retinue that his 
opponents were glad to drop the pro- 
secution for the time. At the re- 


: quest of the Lords Glencairn and Ma- 


rischal he now addressed a letter to 


| the Queen Regent, earnestly exhort- 


iug her to hear the Protestant doc- 
trines, which she scornfully handed 
to the Archbishop of Glasgow, sny- 
ing, “ Please you, my Lord, to reada 
pasquil.” Ahout this time the Re- 
former was strongly urged to revisit 
Geneva to hecome the pastor of the 
English congregation there; and he, 
aecordingly, departed for that place 
in July 1556. He was no sooner gone 
than the hishops eited him to appear 
hefure them; and in bis absence they 
eondemned him to death as a heretic, 
and burued him in effigy at the Cross 
of Edinburgh. Against this seutence 
he drew up an energetie appeal, which 
was printed at Geneva in 1558. In 
the spring of 1557 he had received 
letters from the Protestant Lords to 
return to Scotland, and had actually 
reached Dieppe on his way, when he 
got other letters containing the most 
gloomy aecounts of the state of the 
Protestant interest at home. These 
epistles ho answered by strong re- 
moustrances against timidity and in- | 
constaney; and after spending soine | 
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time in France he returned to Geneva. 
In 1558 he published his ‘‘ First Blast 
of the Trnmpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women,” in which he 
vehemently denounced the practice 
of admitting females to the govern- 
ment of nations. About the same 
time he assisted in making a new 
Translation of the Bible into English, 
whieh was afterwards ealled the Ge- 
neva Bible, and also published his 
Letter to the Queen Regent, and his 
Appellation and Exhortation. 

In May 1559 he returned to Seot- 
land, where he was cordially reeciyed 
by his party. During the time that 
the Lords of the Congregation were 
assembled at Perth, while the Queen 
Regent was at Stirling, having sum- 
moned the Protestant ministers to 
stand their trial there, the bold Re- 
former preached a sermon in the 
former eity against the idolatry of the 
mass andimage worship. The indis- 
eretion of a priest who, immediately 
on the eonelusion of this discourse, 
was preparing to celebrate inass, ex- 
eited the mob into fury, and they 
straightway proceeded to destroy the 
images and ornaments of the ehurehes 
and monasteries, and left nothmg 
standing of tbe latter bunt the bare 
walls, On June 9 Kuox arrived at 
St Andrews, where, in defiance of the 
threats of his enemies, he preached 
for three suecessive days; and sueb 
was the influence of his doctrine and 
the effect of his eloquence, that both 
the inhabitauts and the magistrates 
resolved upon the establishment of 
the Reformed worship in that town, 
and several other plaees. soon after 
followed its example. As at Perth, 
the exeited populace destroyed the 
images inthe churches, and demolish- 
ed many of the religious houses, the 
Abbey of Seone, and most of the mo- 
nasteries in the counties of Perth and 
Fife, were thus despoiled of their pie- 
tures, images, and other ornaments. 
These violent proceedings were.re- 
probated by the Protestaut preachers 
and the leaders of the party, and Knox 
himself deseribed them as the work of 
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“the rascal multitude.” About the 
end of June the Reformer arrived at 
Edinburgh with the forees of the Con- 
gregation, and, on Jnly 7, the Pro- 
testant inhabitants solemnly chose 
him for their ininister. On aecount, 
however, of the hostile feeling of the 
Papists towards him, Willock, a less 
obnoxious preacher, was soon after 
substituted in his plaee by the Lords 
of the Congregation, whilo Kuox him- 
self undertook x tour of preaching 
through the kingdom. 

At length, in August 1560, the 
Presbyterian religion reeeived the 
sanetion of Parliament, the old eeele- 
siastical courts being abolished, and 
the exercise of religious worship, ac- 
eording to tbe rites of the Romish 
ehureh, entirely prohibited. After 
preaching for some mouths at St 
Audrews, Knox resumed his station 
as minister of Edinburgh, and had a 
principal hand in composing the Con- 
fession of Faith and the First Book 
of Discipline, which were at this time 
duly ratified by Parliament. 

In August 1561 the unfortunate 
Queen Mary arrived in Seotland to 
assume the reins of government. She 
immediately established a private 
mass in the Chapel Royal, which ex- 
eited tbe zeal and indignation of Knox, 
who openly declared from the pulpit 
“that one mass was more frightful to 
him than 10,000 armed euemies Ianded 
in any part of the realm.” This free- 
dom gave great offence to the Queen, 
who had several long and angry con- 
ferences witb the Reformer, when he 
uttered his admonitions with an ap- 
parent harshnessand yeheinenee which 
often drew tears from ber eyes. Hay- 
ing written a cirenlar letter to several 
of the leaders of the Protestants in be- 
half of two men who were about to 
stand their trial for intrnding into the 


Palace, in the absenee of tlhe Qneenat || 


Stirling, with the view of interrupting 
the celebration of mass, the contents 


were, by the Privy Council, deelared |} 


to be treasonable, and Knox was in 
eonscquenee served with an indiet- 
ment for high treason. 





At his trial, ) 
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which took place before an extraor- 
dinary convention of the nobility in 
December 1563, the Queen presided 
in person, and was at no paius to con- 
ceal her triumph at findiug him in 
such a position. ‘ That mau,” she 
remarked, pointing despitefully to the 
Reformer, ‘had made her wecp, and 
shed never a tear himself; she would 
now see if she could not make him 
weep.’ The defence of Knox was 
satisfaetory to the court, and he was 
acquitted by alarge majority, much to 
the mortification of Mary. He de- 
nounced, with great boldness, the 
marriage of the Queen and Lord 
Darnley; and the latter, after his union 
with Mary, being induced to attend 
his preaching, the uneompromising 
Reformer, iu the course of his sermon, 
quoted a passage of Seripture, to the 
effeet that children were given them 
for their princes, and women for their 
rulers. This greatly offended Darnley, 
and the same afternoon Knox was 
taken before the Council, and pro- 
hibited from preaching so long as the 
court remained in Edinburgh, which 
was only afew days. In 1566, after 
the murder of Rizzio, to which there 
is no reason whatever to believe he 
Was privy, he withdrew to Kyle, and 
did not return to Edinburgh tillafter 
the Queen's dethronement, having, in 
the meantime, visited England. 

In July 1567 he preached the coro- 
nation sermon of James VI. in the pa- 
tish chureh of Stirling. He also deli- 
vcred a discourse at the meeting of 
the Kcgent Murray’s Parliamentin the 
ensuing December. On the assassi- 
natiou of the Regent, he preached his 
funeral sermon, February 14, 1570; 
and in Oetober of the same year he 
was scized with an apoplectic fit, in 
consequence of whieh, he bevame 
much debilitated in body, though the 
ardour of his mind continued unim- 
paired. While the Queen’s party 
were in possession of Edinburgh, the 
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wieked attempts ofhis euemies, which 
more than once placed his life in jeo- 
pardy, eompelled him to retire to St 
Audrews in May 1571. He remained 
there till the end of August 1572, 
when he returned to Edinburgh. His 
last public act was the admission of 
Ma James Lawson, Sub-Principal of 
the King’s College of Aberdeen, as his 
successor, November 9, 1572, His 
bodily infirmities now daily increased. 
By an unwearied application to study, 
as well as by the frequeuey and energy 
of his publie discourses, he had worn 





out a constitution naturally strong. | 


On the lith of the same month he 
was attacked with a cough, which 
eonfined him to his bed, and he sus- 
tained his last illness with the utmost 
fortitude and pious resignation. He 
died November 24, 1572, and was bu- 
ried in the Churchyard of St Giles, 
now the Parliament Square, Edin- 
burgh, his remaius being attended to 
the grave by mauy of the nobility, and 
by crowds of mourning citizens. The 
Earl of Morton, the newly elected 
Regent, who was present, pronouneed 
his eulogium, in the often-quoted 
words, “ There lies lhe who never 
feared the face of man!” 

John Knox was distinguished above 
all the Reformers of his time for his 
exalted principles, great intellectual 
energy, undaunted intrepidity, and 
exemplary piety and morality. He 
was twice married; first to Marjory 
Bowes, daughter of a gentleman at 
Berwiek, by whom he had two sons, 
and who died in 1560; and, seeond, 
in Mareh 1564 to Margaret Stewart, 
daughter of Lord Ochiltree. His 
“ }listory of the Reformation of Re- 
ligion within the Realm of Scotland’ 
was published aftcr his death; and to 
the fourth edition (dinburgh, 1732) 
are appended all his other works. 
The best Life of this great man is by 
the late Rev, Dr M‘Crie, to which the 
reader is referred. 
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LAING, Masor ALEXANDER Gor- 
DON, an unfortunate African tra- 
yeller, the son of a classical teacher 
at Edinburgh, was born in that city 
December 27, 1793. In his fifteenth 
year he became an assistant to a 
teacher iu Neweastle, and afterwards 
took charge of the commercial dc- 
partment of his father’s academy. 
In 1809 he attached himself to a vo- 
luntecr corps, then forming in Edin- 
burgh, and in the following year he 
received the commnission of ensign in 
the Prince of Wales’ Volunteers. In 
1811 he sailed for Barbadoes, haviug 
amaternal uncle there, Coloncl Gor- 
don, then Deputy-Quarter-Master.Ge- 
neral in that island, who, on his arri- 
val, employed hiin as a clerk in his 
eounting -house. Being presented 
with an ensigucy in the York Light 
Infantry, ho joined his regiment at 
Antigua. In two years lie was made 
a Lieutenant, and soou after, on the 
reductiou ot the corps, he was placed 
ou hialf-pay. Exchanging into the 
2d West India Regiment, he proceed- 
ed to Jamaica, but being attacked 
with disease of the liver, he retired to 
Houduras, where he was appointed 
Fort-Major. His illness increasing, 
he was forced to return to his native 
country for the recovery of his health. 
During his residence at home, the di- 
vision of his regiment to which he 
belonged was reduccd, and he was 
again put on the half-pay list. To- 
wards the end of 1819 he went to Lon- 
don, aud being appointed Lieutenant 
and Adjutant, he was sent to Sierra 
Leone. In January 1822 he was dis- 
patched by the Governor, Sir Charles 
M‘Arthur, on an embassy to Kambia 
and the Maudiugo Country, and ou 
his return he was sent on a mission 
to the King of Soolimana. With the 
view of opening up a commercial 
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intercourse with the Soolimas, he left 
Sierra Leone for the third time, April 
16, 1$22, aceompanied by two Euro- 
pean soldiers, aud thirteen natives of 
Africa; and soon after reaching Fa- 
laba, the capital of Soolimana, he was 
seized with a fever which brought on 
delirium, but being cupped by one of 
the native Doctors, he soon recovered. 
Although within three days’ journey 
of the source of the Niger, he was not 
permitted to visit it; and lis mission 
altogether proved fruitless. 

On September 17 he qnitted Fala- 
ba, and on his return to Sierra Leone, 
having been, in the meantime, pro- 
moted to the rank of Captain, he was 
ordered to join his regiments, then 
engaged ou the Gold Coast in the war 
with tho Ashantees, in which he high- 
ly distinguished himself. In 1824 he 
was sent to England, to acquaint Go- 
vernment with the state of the Ashan- 
tee war. Au account of his expedi- 
tion was published in 1825, under the 
title of “ Travels in the Timannee, 
Kooranko, and Soolima Countries, in 
Western Africa.” This work was 
translated intu the Freuch, and pub- 
lished at Paris in 1826, with a prelimi- 
nary Essay on the progress of African 
Discovery. ‘When in London, Cap- 
tain Laing was successful in being ap- 
pointed to an expeditiun about to ex- 
plore tle course of the Niger; and 
having attained the rank of Major, he 
left England in February 1825. Ar- 
riviug at Tripoli, on the 14th of the 
subsequent July he married Emma 
Maria Warrington, daughter of the 
British Consul at that place, and two 
days thereafter he proceeded on his 
jonrney to Timbuctoo. He reached 
Ensala December 3, from whence he 
dated his last letter to his relations i 
Scotland. He quitted that place Ja- 
nuary 10, 1626, and on the 26th en- 
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tered on the Sandy Desert of Teueza- 
roff. 

In an attack from the Tuaries, he 
received no less than twenty-four sabre 
wounds, on recovering from which he 
was seized with a fever. He arrived 
at Timbueteo August 18, and after re- 
maining there about a mouth he set 
out on his return to the coast, but 
was by his guides treacherously assas- 
sinated on the way, about the end of 
September 1826, and robhed of all his 
papers, which have never been re- 
covered. 

LAING, Marcotm, a lawyer and 
historian, was horn at Strynzia, his 
paternal estate, on the Mainland of 
Orkney, in 1762. He was edueated 
at the Grammar School of Kirkwall, 
whence he removed to the University 
of Edinburgh, and having studiedlaw, 
he was duly admitted advocate in 1785. 
On the death of Dr Henry, he was re- 
quested hy his exeeutors to complete 
an unfinished volume, forming the 
sixth of that author's History of Bri- 
tain, whieh appeared in 1793. In 1800 
he published a “ History of Scotland, 
_ from the Union of the Crowns to the 
| Union of the Kingdoms, with two Dis- 
| sertations, Historical and Critical, on 
the Gowrie Conspiracy, and on tbe 
. supposed Authenticity of Ossian's 
Poems,’ in 4 vols. 8vo. This work is 
remarkahle for the searching investi- 
gations it contains on disputed points 
_ of history, and for the eritieal inge- 
' nuity displayed hy tbe author in the 
, evidence addueed by him to substan- 
| tiute his views, In 1804 he published 
2 new edition of his History, with a 
“ Preliminary Dissertation,” in two 
volumes, on the participation of Mary 
| Queen of Seots in the murder of 
Darnley, in whicb, hy a chain of the 
most ineontestable evidence, he is 
considered to have clearly established 
the guilt of that unfortunate Princess. 
About 1805 le published an edition 
of the Poems of Ossian, with Notes 
and Illustrations, whieh, with his able 
Dissertation on the same subjcct, 
completely set the question at rest as 
| to the non-authenticity of these extra- 
43] 
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ordinary productions. He also edited 
the “ Lifeand Historie of James VI.,” 
published in 1804. During the short 
administratiou of his friend and cor- 
respondent, Mr Fox, he sat in Parlia- 
ment as member for the County of 
Orkney. He died in 1818, aged 56. 

LAING, Witt, an eminent biblio- 
grapher, was horn at Edinburgh July 
20, 1764. At the usual age he was 
sent to the Grammar High School of 
Canongate, at that period a highly re- 
speetable seminary for elassieal educa- 
tion, hut whieh, we believe, has long 
siuce been diseontinued. He served 
an apprenticeship of six years to the 
trade ofa printer, but in consequence 
of the weaknessin his eyes he abandon- 
ed this employment, and in 1785 com- 
meneed business in the Canongate on 
his own account asa hookseller. In 
1786 he began to issue his catalogue of 
hooks, which be continued almost year- 
ly, and his business increasing, he re- 
moved in 1803 to more central premises 
on the South Bridge. To modest and 
unassuming manners he added an un- 
eommonly accurate and extensive 
knowledge of the book trade, and few 
surpassed him in an acquaintance with 
the history of particular editions of 
the works of the celebrated authors 
of antiquity, or of the standard price 
of rare publications. In 1793, during 
the horrors of the French Reyolu-| 
tion, he first visited Paris, with the 
design prineipally of extending his 
knowledge of that particular branch | 
of the business, in which he had now 
heeome eminent; and after the peace 
of Amiens, concluded Mareh 27, 1802, 
as well as on several successive ocea- 
sions, he proceeded both to France 
and Holland, for a similar purpose. 
At a still earlier period, being inform- 
ed that Christian VII., King of Den- 
mark, had heen advised to dispose of 
the numerous duplicates which were 
in the Royal Library at Copenhagen, 
he resolved to undertake a voyage to 
that country. Aecordingly, in 1799, 
chiefly at the suggestion of Niebuhr, 
the distinguished investigator of Ro- 
man History, who was then a stndent 
2. 
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at the University of Edinburgh, he 
travelled to tho Danish capital, where 
he eoncluded an arrangement with 
the Right Ilon. the Privy Councillor, 
Dr Moldenhawer, the King’s Libra- 
rian, which proved satisfactory to both 
partics. 

During tho war, when tlrere was 
scarcely any communieation with the 
Continent, Mr Laing comumenccd tlre 
publication of the Greck Mistorians, 
being the only person who had ever 
attempted any thing of tho kind in 
Scotland, excepting the Foulis’, the 
eclebrated printers of Glasgow. Edin- 
burgh, indeed, although the capital, 
has never been much distinguished for 
its editions of the Classics, the only 
publications worth mentioning in this 
departinent being Ruddiman’s Livy, 
and Cunningham's Virgil, by Messrs 
Hamiltou aud Balfour. Mr Laing 
was anxious to rescuc his native city 
from this reproach. Accordingly, in 
1804 appeared the works of Thucy- 
dides in Greol, accompanicd with a 
Latin translation, in six volumes, 
small 8vo, under the title of “ Thucy- 
' dides Greece ct Latinc. Accedunt In- 
diees, ex Editione Wassii et Dulseri ;” 
edited by the Rey. Peter Elmsley, the 
eminent Greek critic. In 1806 was 
published “ Herodotus Greece et La- 
tinc. Accedunt Annotationes Se- 
lect, neenon Index Latinus, ex Edi. 
tiouibus Wesselingii et Reizii,” 7 vo- 
lumes, smal] 8vo. Herodotus was to 
have been edited by Professor Porson, 
but hconly procceded to the beginning 
ofthe second book, and Professor Dun- 
bar exccuted the remainder with sin- 
gular ability. In 181] appeared the 
works of Xenophon, under the title 
of ‘* Xenophontis qua exstant Opera, 
Grece et Latine, ex Editionibus 
Schneideri et Zeunii. Aecedit In- 
dex Latinus,” 10 volumes, small 8vo. 
Mr Adam Dickensou, au unassuming 
but accurate Greek scholar, superin- 
tended this edition with remarkable 
care, diligence, and skill. Mr Laiug 
had intended to have followed up the 
| Historians by the publication, in a si- 
milar form, of the works of Plato and 
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Demosthenes ; but the ditticulty of ob- 
taining efficient aid in superintending 
the press prevented the execution of 
his plan. 

Mr Laing devoted much of his time, 
in his latter years, to the Counmercial 
Bank of Seotland, of which he had 
been one of the original promoters, 
and for some years was ouc of the or- 
dinary directors. He dicd April 10, 
1832, leaving a widow and ninc chil- 
dren, one of whom, David Laing, 
Esq., now Librarian to the Socicty of 
Writers to the Siguet, had been his 
partner since 1821. At the time of 
his death, he was the oldest bookseHer 
in Edinburgh engaged in actual busi- 
ness. 

LAUDER, Sir Joux, Lorp Foun- 
TAINUALL, a distinguished lawyer and 
statesmau, eldest son of Sir John Lau- 
der, Bart., formerly a merchant and 
bailio of Edinburgh, by his sccond 
wife, Isabel, daughter of Alexander 
Ellis of Mortonhall, was born in the 
Seotish capital, August 2, 1646. He 
studied law at the University of Ley- 
deu, and was admitted advocate June 
5, 1668. From that period he began 
to record the Decisions of the Court 
of Session, and to his labours the 
profession is indebted for the valnable 
eollectiou styled “ Fountainhall’s Deci- 
sions,” published in two volumes folio, 
1759, and siuce republished. At the 
trial of the Earl of Argyle in 1681, for 
an alleged illegal construction of the 
Test, Lauder acted as counscl for that 
patriotic nobleman, along with Sir 
George Lockhart, and six others. The 
eight advocates of Argyle having 
signed an opiuion that his explanation 
of the Test contaiued nothing trea- 
sonable, were called before a Com- 
mittee of the Couueil, and after being 
examiucd on oath, they were dismiss- 
ed with a censure and warning from 
the Duke of York. Previous to this 
Mr Lauder was Knighted, and about 
the same period he acted as one of 
the assessors of the city of Edinburgh 
Iu April 1685 he was eleeted to Par- 
linament as one of the Members for the 
County of Haddington. He was af- 
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terwards frequently re-elected, and 
during tbe long period that be sat in 
the legislature of his eountry, his eon- 
duct was eharacterized by moderation 
and independence. To the despotie 
measures of the government previous 
to the Revolution he offered all con- 
stitutional resistance, and his zealous 
support of the Protestant religion was 
the cause of his being exposed tosome 
trouble in May 1686. He firmly op- 
/ posed the attempt of James VII. to 
abolish the penal laws against the 
Roman Catholies; and his reasons for 
so doing are inserted at length in his 
Diary. After the Revolution he was 
appointed a Lord of Session, and took 
his seat November 1, 1689, with the 
title of Lord Fountainhall, and witb- 
in three months afterwards he was 
nominated a Lord of Justiciary. In 
1692 he was offered the post of Lord 
Advoeate, which he deelined, not be- 
ing allowed to prosecute the actors 
in the massacre of Gleneoe, an event 
whieb has left such an indelible staiu 
on King Wiliiam’s memory. 

During the protraeted diseussions 
on the Treaty of Union, Sir John 
Lander was regular in his attendance 
in Parliament, aeting generally in op- 
position, and he finally voted against 
it. Svon after age and increasing in- 
firmities compelled him to resign his 
place in the Justiciary Court, and 
some time beforc his death he also re- 
linquished his seat in the Court of 
Session. Le died in September 1722. 
He was twice marricd, and lefta nu- 
merous family. His Lordship's MSs. 
are preserved in ten folio aud tliree 
quarto volumes. A work entitled 
“ Chronological Notes of Seotish Af- 

| fairs, from 1680 till 1701," purporting 
to be © chiefly taken from the Diary 
of Lord Monutainhall,” but drawn up 
' from an abridged eompilation by a 
Mr Miine, a Jaeobite writer in Edin- 
burgh, was published in 1322, The 
annatyne Club are at present pre- 
paring for private distribution the 
whole of the Diaries and Mistorical 
Collections of this distinguished char- 
| aeter. 
| 
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LAUDER, Wittiam, a literary im- 
postor, who attempted to ruin the re- 
putation of Milton by charging him 
with plagiarism, was a connexion of 
the Lauders of Fountainhall, and ob- 
tained his edueation at the University 
of Edinburgh. While yet a boy, he 
suffered amputation of one of his legs, 
in eonsequenee of having aeeidentally 
received a stroke from a golf-ball on 
his knee. He aequired a high eollege 
eharacter for talent and scholarship, 
aud, devoting himself to teaeliing for 
a livelihood, was, in 1734, employed 
by Professor Watt to eonduet the 
Humanity Class during his illness. 
In 1738 he issued proposals to print, 
by subseription, a eolleetiou of Sacred 
Poems, whieh, published in 1739 by 
Ruddiman, in 2 vols., under the title 
of “Poetarum Scotorum Muse Sa- 
erm,” is a well-known work in Seotish 
literature. Haviug failed in several 
| applieations for employment in Scot- 
}land, he went to London, and soon 
after eommeneed his siugular attack 
on the fair fame of the author of 
“Paradise Lost,” whieh redounded so 
much to his own dishonour. He began 
by sending some letters to the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for 1747, the objeet 
of whieh was to prove tbat Milton, in 
the eomposition of his immortal poem, 


had largely stolen from the works of | 


eertain Latin poets of modern date. 
In 1751 he published his charge in a 
more elaborate and complete form, in 
a voluine, entitled “ An Essay on Mil- 
ton’s Use and Imitation of the Mo- 
derns in his Paradise Lost,” 8vo. This 
daring attempt to blast tle poetieal 
reputation of Milton ereated a eon- 
siderable sensation among the literati 
of the time. The falsehood of Lau- 
der’s representations was, however, 
fully exposed by Dr Douglas, after- 
wards Bishop of Salisbury, in a letter 
published the same year, addressed to 
|the Karl of Bath, entitled “ Milton 
Vindieated from the Chargo of Pla- 
giarism, brought against him by Lau- 
der, and Lauder himself eonvicted of 
several Forgeries and gross Imposi- 
tions ou the Public,’ in which he 
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showed that the passages cited from 
Massenius, Staphorstius, Taubman- 
nus, and others, had been interpolated 
by Lander himself from Hogg’s Latin 
Translation of the Paradise Lost, Tlie 
appearance of this able refutation 
overwhelmed Lauder with confusion. 
He subscribed a eonfession dictated 
by Dr Johnson, who had allowed him- 
self to be imposed upon by his state- 
ments, and had even lent himself to 
the fraud, by writing a preface and 
postscript to Lauder’s work, In 1751, 
Lauder, with a pertinacity that ap- 
pears almost the effect of insanity, re- 
newed his attack iu another shape by 
publishing a pamplhiet, entitled “ The 
Grand Impostor Detected, or Milton 
couvietcd of Forgery against King 
Charles the First,” which was answer- 
ed in the Gentleman's Magazine of 
tbe same year. Yinding his character 
utterly ruined, he quitted the king- 
dom, and for some timo taught a 
school in Barbadoes, whero he died 
about 1771. 


LAW, Jouy, of Lauriston, a fainous 
financial projector, only son of a gold- 
smith in Edinburgh, was born there 


in April 1671. We was bred to no 
profession, but early displayed a sin- 
gular capacity fur calculation. On 
his father’s death, he succeeded to the 
small estate of Lauriston, but having 
acquired habits of gambling and ex- 
travagauce, hc soou hecame deeply 
involved, when lis mother paid his 
debts, and obtained possession of the 
estate, which she iminediately entail- 
ed. Tall and handsome iu person, 
and much addicted to gallantry, he 
was at this time familiarly kuown by 
the naine of Geau Law. Having gone 
to London, he there had a quarrel 
with another young man, one Ed- 
ward Wilson, whom he had the mis- 
fortune to kill in a duel, for which 
he was tried af the Old Bailey, and 
being found guilty of mnrder, was 
sentenced to death, April 20, 1694. 
Though pardoned by the Crown, he 
was detaiued in prison in eousequence 
of an appeal being lod¢ed against him 
| by the brotber of the deceased, but 
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contrived to make his escape from the 
King’s Bench, and immediately pro- 
eeeded to France, and afterwards to 
Holland. About 1700 he returned to 
his native country, and, having direct- 
ed his attention to the financial sys- 
tew of the French and Dutch bankers, 
particularly of the latter, in 1701 he 
published at Glasgow, “ Proposals and 
Reasons for constitutiug a Council of 
Trade in Seotland.’’ MHealso had the 
address to recommend himself to the 
Kiug's ministers, who employed hint 
to arrange and prepare the Revenue 
Accounts, whieh were in great con- 
fusion at tho time of settling the Equi- 
valent before the Union. With the 
view of remedying the deficiency of a 
cireulating medium, for the want of 
which the industry of the country 
was in a languishing condition, he 
proposed to the Scotish Legislature 
the establishment of a bank, with 
paper issues to the amount of thie va- 
lue of all the lands in the kingdom. 
The principles on which this scheme 
was founded arc fully explained in his 
work, published at Edinburgh in 1705, 
entitled “ Mouey and Trade Cou- 
sidered, with a Proposal for Supply- 
ing the Nation with Mouey ;" but the 
project was rejectcd by Parliament. 
Proceeding to France, Law had re- 
course to gaming fur his subsistence, 
and won large sums of money at play. 
He obtained an introduction to tlre |] 
Duke of Orleans, and offered his 
scheme to Chamillart, the Minister of 
Finance, who considered it a danger- 
ous innovation, in consequence of 
which the projector unexpectedly re- 
ceived a police-order to quit Paris | 
within twenty-four hours. He next | 
visited Italy, and was banished in a] 
similar manner from Veuice and Ge- || 
noaas ® desiguing adventurer. His }! 
success at play, however, was so great, 
that, when he returned to Paris, aftcr 
the succession of Orleans to the Re-}: 
gency, he was in possession of no less | 
a sum than L.100,000. His seheme 
was at first rejected by Demarest, |} 
the new Finance Minister, but, hav- i} 


ing been fortuuate enough to secure | 
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the patronage of the Regent, Law re- 
ceived letters patent, dated March 2, 
1715, by which his bank was at length 
established, with a capital of 1200 
ehares of 5000 livres each, which soon 
boreapremium. This bank became 
the office for all public receipts, and, 
in 1717, there was annexed to it the 
famous Mississippi Scheme, or West 
India Company, which was invested 
with the full sovereignty of Louisiana, 
and was expected to realize immense 
sums, by planting colonies and extend- 
ing commerce. In 1718 this bank 
was declared a Royal Bank, and such 
was the confidence of the public in 
its operations, that the shares rose to 
twenty times their original value. In 
1719 their valuation was more than 
eighty times the amount of ali the 
current specie of the kingdom. In 
May of the same year the French East 
India Company was incorperated with 
the West India Company, when they 
received the united name of the Com- 
pany of the Indies. In January 1720 
Law was appointed Comptroller-Ge- 
neral of the Finances, which in effect 
elevated him to the Premiership of 
France; but the stupendous fabric of 
false credit which he had reared at 
, length fell to the ground, the shares 
gank in value as rapidiy as they had 
risen; and such had been the rage for 
speculation, that, though immense for- 
tunes were made by some parties on the 
occasion, many thousand families were 
ruined, and the Government itself was 
reduced to the very verge of bank- 
rupicy. The same desperate game 
of chance was the same year played 
in England by the Directors of the 
South Sea Bubble, which reduced 
many hundred persons to disgrace 
| and begvary. 

Law was obliged to resign his post, 
after he had held it only for five 
months, and to quit the kingdom. 
With no more than 800 louis d'ors, 
the wreck of his once immense for- 

‘tune, he travelled to Brussels and 
Venice, and through Germany to 
Copenhagen. Receiving an invita- 
tion from the British Ministry to re. 
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turn to England, he was presented, 
on his arrival, to Georgo L., by Ad- 
miral Sir John Norris, and, about the 
same time, attended by the Duke of 
Argyle, the Earl of Ilay, aud other 
friends, he appeared at the bar of the 
Court of King’s Bench, November 28, 
1721, and pleaded his Majesty's par- 
don for the murder of Edward Wil- 
son. In 1725 he left Britain, and 
finally settled at Veuice, where he 
died, March 21, 1729, ina state of po- 
verty, though occupied to the last in 
vast schemes of finance, and fully 
convinced of the solidity of his sys- 
tem, the signal failure of which he 
attributed to panic. He married Lady 
Cathariue Knollys, daughter of the 
third Earl of Baubury, by whom he 
had a son and a daughter, who es- 
poused her cousin, Viscount Walling- 
ford, afterwards created Lord Al- 
thorp. Law’s grandson, Count de 
Lauriston, was one of Bonaparte's 
generals. 

LEARMONT, Tuomas. 
RYMER, Tuomas, of Ercildoune. 

LEECHMAN, Wittiam, D.D., a 
learned divine, and Professor of Theo- 
logy, the son of a farmer, was born in 
the parish of Dolphington, Lanark- 
shire, in 1706, After acquiring the 
rudimentary part of his education at 
the parish school, he completed his 
studies at the University of Edin- 
burgh. 
censed to preach by the Presbytery. 
of Paisley, and, in October 1736, was 
ordained minister of Beith, where he 
continued about seven years. In Oc- 
tober 1740 he was elected Moderator 


See 


of the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, | 


which he opened with a sermon “ On 
the Teinper, Character, aud Duty of 
a Minister of the Gospel;" and, in 
1743, he published a wuch longer dis- 
course “On the Nature, Reasonable- 
ness, and Advantages of Prayer.” In 
July of the latter year he married 
Miss Bridget Balfour, of the family 
of Pilrig, near Edinburgh. He was 
soon after elected Professor of Theo- 
logy in the University of Glasgow, hy 
the casting vote of tho then Lord 


In October 1731 he was li- | 
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Rector, he and his opposing eandidate, 


Mr John Maclaurin, brother of the 
eclehrated Professor at Ediuburgh, 
haying an equal rumber of yotes. To 
prevent his induetion to the Chair, 
the defeated party hrought a charge 
of heresy against him before the Pres- 
bytery of Glasgow, founded on his 
) sermon on Prayer, in which, it was 
alleged, he had laid too little stress ou 
the merit of the satisfaction and inter- 
cession of our hlessed Saviour, as the 
sole ground of our acceptanee with 
God. The Synod of Glasgow and 
Ayr having taken up the ease, unani- 
mously found that there were no 
| grounds whatever for charging Pro- 
| fessor Leechman with unsoundness of 
faith, a decision which the General 
' Assembly confirmed. Ile afterwards 
| obtained the degree of D.D., and held 
| the professorship for seventeen years, 
| during which time he signalized him- 
self hy his able vindications of reli- 
gion against the reasonings of IIume, 
| Bolingbroke, Voltaire, aud other 
| deistical writers. 
Iu May 1757 Dr Leechman was 
| chosen Moderator of the Gencral As- 
sembly, aud next year opened their 
meeting with a sermon on “ The 
| Wisdom of Godinthe Christian Reve- 
lation,” which was afterwards printed. 
In 1761 he was raised to the dignity 
of Principal of Glasgow University, by 
a presentation from the King. In 
this situation he remained till his 
death, Deecemher 3, 1785. His col- 
lected sermons were re-published in 
1789, in two volunies 8vo, with some 
account of bis life and of his lectures, 
by Dr James Wodrow, miuister at 
Stevenston. Dr Leechman wrote, 
besides, a life of Dr Hutchesou, pre- 
fixed to the latter's “ System of Moral 
Philosophy,” published iu 1755. 
LEIGHTON, ALExanDER, D.D., a 
diviue and physician, celebrated for 
being the victim of a most cruel per- 
secution, was descended from an an- 
cient family who possessed the estate 
of Ulyshaven, now Usan, in Forfar- 
shire, and was born in Edinburgh in 
1568. He received his education, and 
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the degree of D.D., at the University 
of St Andrews, and afterwards stu- 
died mediciue at Leyden, where he 


graduated. He was suhsequently 
minister of the Seotish Church at 
Utrecht. Resigning his charge, be 
came over to London, where he in. 
tended to practise medicine, but was 
interdicted hy the College of Phy- 
sicians. Having published two works 
against Episcopaecy, the one entitled 
“ The Lookiug-Glass of the Holy 
War,’ and the other, “ Zion's Plea 
against Prelaey,” he was prosecuted in 
the Star Chamher, June 4, 1630, at the 
instance of the higot Laud, and, he- 
ing found guilty, was sentenced by 
that iniquitous Court to pay a fine of 
L.10.000, to stand in the pillory, to 
have his ears cut off, his nose slit, 
first on the one nostril, and then on 
the other, his face branded, and to be 
publiely whipped. Betwecn the scn- 
tence and the execution, Dr Leighton 
eseaped out of the Fleet, hut was re- 
taken in Bedfordshire, and endured 
the whole of this shocking and atro- 
cious puvishment. His sentence in- 
cluded also imprisonment for life ; 
and he was closely immured for eleven 
years iu the Fleet, so that, when at 
leugth released, he could neither walk, 
see, nor hear, 
atrocity, committed by the great up- || 
holders of Episcopacy in England, is 
without a parallel even in the annals 
of the Popish Inquisition of Spain, 
black and blood-staiued as the pages 
of that dread tribunal are! Tbe Long 
Parliament declared the entire pro- 
ceedings against him illegal, and voted 
him L.6000 as some solatium for his 
sufferings; but it is doubtful if this 
sum was eyer paid. In 1642, Lambeth- 
House being converted into a state 
prison, he was appointed its keeper, 
and thus, by a strange retribution, 
came to preside in the palace of his 
great enemy Laud, soon after the exe- 
cution of that arch-bigot and perseeu- 
tor. Dr Leighton died, insane, in 
1644, 

LEIGHTON, Rosert, D.D., a pre- 
late of singular learning, piety, and |}; 


This act of barbarous |} 
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1611, aud received his education at 
the University there. He entered it 
as a student in 1627, and took his de- 
gree of M.A. in 1631. He was sub- 
sequently sent to Douay in France, 
and, on his return, ohtained, in 1641, 
Presbyterian ordination, and was set- 
tled minister of the parish of New- 
battle in Mid-Lothian. Neither his 
mind nor his disposition was fitted for 
the stormy times in which he lived; 
and an anecdote is related of him 
which strikingly exemplifies this. It 
was the custom of the Presbytery to 
inquire of its members wliether they 
had preached to the times, and when 
the question was put to Leighton, he 
replied, with a kind of play upon the 
word, “ For God's sake, when all my 
brethren preach to the times, suffer 
one poor priest to preach about eter- 
nity.” His dislike to the Covenant, and 
some carly predilections in favonr of 
Episcopacy which he had imhibed at 
College, caused him to resign hisliving, 
and he was soon after chosen Princi- 
pal of the University of Edinhurgh, in 
which situation he remained for ten 
years. Here he wrote his “ Pralec- 
tiones Theologice,’” printed in 1693; 
and reprinted at Cambridge in 1828. 

' After the Restoration, when Charles 
IL. resolved to force Episcopacy on 
the people of Scotland, Mr Leighton 
was persuaded by his friends, and 
particularly hy his brother, Sir Elisha 
Leighton, who was Secretary to the 
Duke of York, to accept of a bishop- 
ric. Accordingly, he and Arch- 
bishop Sharpe, with two other newly 
created Scotish hishops, were conse- 
eratcd at Westminster, December 12, 
1661. The inconsistency of his con- 
duct on this occasion can by no means 
be reconciled with his general cha- 
racter for wisdom and caution. He 
chosc, however, the humblest see of 
the whole, namely, Dunblane, to which 
the deanery of the Chapel Royal was 
annexed, as also the priory of Mony- 
musk, in Aberdeenshire. He objected 
to bo addressed by the title of Lord, 
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preceding, was born in Edinburgh in| Scotish bishops in their pompous 
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cntry into Edinburgh. Finding that 
tlhe moderate measures which he re-| 
commended were not approved of by | 
his more violent brethren, he retired | 
to his diocese, resolved to devote him- 
self entirely to his Episcopal and mi- 
nistcrial duties. 

In 1665 he was induced to go to 
London to lay before the King a true 
representation of the severe and un- 
just proceedings of Sharpe, and the 
other hishops in Scotland, towards the 
Presbyterians; on which occasion he 
declared to his Majesty that he could 
not be a party “in the planting of the 
Christian religion itself in such a 
manner, much less a form of govern- 
ment;"’ and as he considered himself 
in some degree accessory to the vio- 
lent measures of his brethren, he re- 
quested permission to resign his 
bishopric. Charles heard him with 
apparent regret for the oppressed 
state of the Scotish Presbytcrians, 
and assured him that less rigorous 
measures should in future be adopted ; 
but positively refused to accept his 
resignation. Deceived hy the King's 
hollow professions, Leighton rcturned | 
to his see; but, two years after, find- 
ing the persecution raging as fiercely 
as ever, he again went to court, when | 
he succeeded so far as to prevail on > 
his Majesty to writc a Ictter to the 
Privy Council, ordering them to al- 
low such of the Presbyterian ministers, 
as were willing to accept of the in- 
dulgence, to serve in vacant churches, 
although they did uot conform to the 
Episcopal establishment. In 1670, on 
the resignation of Dr Alexander Bur- 
net, Bishop Leighton was induced, at 
the King’s personal request, to ac- 
cept of the Archbishopric of Glasgow, 
chicfly impelled hy the hope of accom- 
plishing a long-cherished scheme of 
accommodation between the Preshy- 
tcrians and Episcopalians, which had 
been examined and approved of by his 
Majesty. 

Disappointed, however, in his ob- 


ject, and continually thwarted in his 
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plaus of modcration by Sharpe and his 
tyrannical coadjutors, Leighton final- 
ly resolved to resign his dignity, as it 
was a burden too great for him to 
sustaiu. With this view, he again 
proceeded to London in the hegin- 
niug of 1673, and, after much solicita- 
tion, obtained the King’s reluctant 
consent to his retirement, on condi- 
tion that he reinained in office for an- 
other year. That peried having ex- 
pired, and all prospect of reconciling 
the two parties being at an end, his 
resignation was at length accepted, 
when the former possessor of the see, 
Dr Burnet, was restored to it. Bishop 
Leighton resided for some time with- 
in the College of Edinburgh, and 
afterwards removed to Broadhurst, in 
Sussex, the estate of his sister, the 
widow of Edward Lightmaker, Esq., 
where he lived for ten years in great 
privacy, spending his time in study, 
devotion, and acts of charity, and oc- 
casionally preaching. le died at the 
Bell Inn, in Warwick Lane, London, 
February 1, 1681, in the 71st year of 
his age. 

This distinguished prelate is cele- 
brated for his gentleness, unfeigned 
piety, extensive learning, and great dis- 
interestcdness. Although his bishop- 
rie produced him only L.200, and his 
archbishopric L.400 per annum, he 
founded an exhibition or bursary in 
the Uuiversity of Edinburgh, with two 
more in that of Glasgow, and gave 
L.150 for the maintenance of two 
paupers in St Nicholas’ Hospital, in 
the latter city. His writings still bear 
a high character; and some of them, 
particularly his admirahle “ Commen- 
tary on St Peter,” first puhlshed at 
York in two vols., in 1693, have been 
freqneutly reprinted. A complete 
edition of his works was published, in 
1819, in four vols. 8vo, with a Life of 
Leighton, by the Rey. E. Middleton ; 
and a Preface by Philip Doddridge, 
D.D. 

LEITH, Str James, G.C.B., a dis- 
tinguished military commander, the 
third sou of John Leith, Esq., of Leith- 
hall, Aberdeenshire, was born there 
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August 8, 1763. He received his cdu- 
cation at Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
and, after spending some time at Lisle, 
oecnpied in the studies suitahle for a 
military life, he was appointed Second 
Lientenant in the 21st regiment. Soon 
after he was raised to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant and Captain in the 8lst High- 
landers. At the peace, in 1785, he re- 
moved to the 5th regiment, stationed at 
Gibraltar, and was appointed Aid-de- 
camp to Sir Robert Boyd, the Go- 
vernor. lle afterwards served in the 
same capacity, first to General O'Hara, 
and then to General David Dundas at 
Tonlon; und ou the reeal of the 
British forces from that place, he re- 
turned to England, heing appointed 
Major, hy hrevet, in 1794. Tlaying 
raiscd a regiment of fencibles iu Aber- 
deenshire, he proceeded with it to 
lreland, where he was empleyed du- 
ring the Rebellion of 1798. He was 
afterwards appointed Colonel of the 
13th hattalion of Reserve, and sub- 
sequently promoted to the rank of 
Brigadier-General on the Staff in Ire- 
land. In 1808 le was made Major- 
General. 

In the Peninsnlar War, General Leith 
served with much distinction, and at 
the head of the 59th regiment aeted 
with great intrepidity at the hattle of 
Corunna. In September 1810 he was 
appointed to the command of a corps 
of 10,000 men, with which he was en- 
gaged in the hattle of Bnsaco, and at 
the head of the 9th and 88th regiments, 
made a brilliant and decisive charge 
upon the enemy. While the troops 
remained within the lines of Torres 
Vedras, General Leith obtained the 
command of the fifth division, which 
he held throughout the Peninsnlar 
Campaign. Being attacked by the 
Walcheren fever, he was compelled te 
return for a short time to England 
for the recovery of his health. He 
rejoined the army after it had takeu 
possession of Ciudad Rodrigo ; and at 
the siege of Badajos he headed the 
troops in the memorable escalade that, 
in spite of a most destructive fire 
from the enemy, finally led to the 
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eapture of that important place. He 
also distinguished himself as a brave 
and skilful general in the battle of 
Salamanea, where his division, the 
fifth, was prominently engaged, and 
sustained a heavy loss. During a tre- 
mendous charge, while in the act of 
breaking the Freneh sqnares, he re- 
ceived a severe wound, which eventu- 
ally caused him to quit the field. 
With his Aid-de-eamp, Captain, now 
Colonel, Sir Andrew Leith Hay, who 
was also severely wonnded, he was 
carried to the village of Las Torres, 
and thence they were removed to the 
house of the Marquis Esealla, in Sala- 
manea, where the victory over the 
Freneh was celebrated with great re- 
joieings. 

The Prinee Regent conferred on 
General Leith the insignia of the Bath, 
“ for his distinguished conduct in the 
action fought near Corunna, and in 
the battle of Busaco; for his noble 


Badajos by storm; and for his heroic 
conduet in the ever memorable aetion 
| fought on the plains of Salamanea, 
‘ where, in personally leading the fifth 
division to a most gallant and success- 
| ful charge upon’a part of the enemy’s 
| line, whieh it completely overthrew 
at the point of the bayonet, he and 
the whole of his personal staff were 
| severely wounded.” He was also re- 
warded with several other marks of 
royal favour, and the privilege was 
granted to him and his descendants 
to use the words ‘‘ Salamanea,” and 
“ Badajos,’ in the family armorial 
bearings, From the Portuguese Go- 
Yernment he received the military 
Order of the Tower and Sword. 

Jn April 1813 General Leith’s wound 
obliged him again to retire to Eng- 
land. Soon after rejoining the army, 
he had the eommand of the storming 
party at the siege of San Sebastian, 
when he conducted the attaek in a 
truly gallant style, and though severely 
wounded, continued to eheer forward 
the troops to the assault, exposed all 
the time tu a most murderous shower 
of round shot, grape, and musketry, 
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from the enemy. At length he fainted 
from loss of blood, and was reluetantly 
earried from the field. 

On his return to England, Sir James 
Leith was appointed Commander of 
the Forees i11 the West Indies, and Go- 
vernor of the Leeward Islands, and 
arrived at Barbadoes June 15, 1814. 
By his prompt exertious, the French 
Islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe, 
which had deelared for the Emperor 
Napoleon, on being apprised of his 
return froin Elba, were overawed and 
kept in subjection, the latter being 
obliged to surrender to his troops; 
and as a reward for his services on 
this oeceasion, the Privy Council voted 
1.2000 for the purehase of a sword to 
him, and he afterwards received from 
the King of France the grand Cordon 
of the Order of Military Merit. Sir 
James Leith died at Barbadoes of 
fever, after six days’ illuess, October 
16, 1816. 

LESLEY, Grorer, of Monymusk, 
a Capuchin Friar, supposed to have 
lived iu the earlier part of the 17th 
eentury, is the hero of a romantie 


Italian work, written by John Bene-| 


diet Rinuceini, Arehbishop of Formo, 
purporting to be the Life aud Adven- 
tures of a Seotsman of rank, of that 
name, wlio was miraculously eonvert- 
ed to the Roman Catholic Faith. He 
afterwards, as runs the story, no less 
miraculously eonyerted all his family, 
his mother included, who had previ- 
ously been bigoted Protestants, with 
mauy thousand persons in the neigh. 
bourhood of his paternal estate, and 
elsewhere in Seotland. Rinueeini’s 
work was translated into French, and 
published at Rouen in 1660, at Paris 
in 1682, and again at Roine in 1700. 
An abridged translation was insert- 
ed by Lord Hailes in his Sketches 
of Seotish Biography, and another 
version appeared in the Seots Maga- 
zine for 1802. Mr Robert Chambers 
has also admitted Friar Lesley, with 
all his wonderful adventures, iuto the 
3i0g¢raphieal Dictionary of Mminent 
Seotsinen, edited by him, to whieh tho 
eurious reader may be referred. The 
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greater part of the Life, as recited, is 
pure invention, and it is, therefore, 
omitted here. In 1673 it was drama- 
tized at Rome, under the title of “ Il 
Cappucchino Scozzese.” 

LESLIE, ALEXxANn|ER, first Earl of 
Leven, the eelebrated General of the 
Presbyterian army during the Civil 
Wars, was the son of Captain George 
Leslie of Balgonie, Commander of the 
Castle of Blair, by Anne, his wife, a 
daugliter of Stewart of Ballechin. 
Having early adopted the profession 
of arms, he served as a Captain in the 
regiment of the Lord de Vere, then 
employed in Holland in assisting the 
Dnteh against the Spaniards ; when he 
obtained the reputation of a brave 
and’skilful ofiieer. le then entered 
the service of Gustavus Adolphus, 
King of Sweden, by whom he was 
promoted first to the rank of Lien- 
tenant-General, and afterwards to that 
of Field Marshal. In 1623, General 
Leslie defended Stralsund, then be- 
sieged by the Imperialists under Count 
Wallenstein, and acquitted himself 
witl so mueh gallantry and skill, that, 
though the plague had broken out in 
the city, and the outworks were ina 
rninous condition, he eompelled the 
besiegers to retire with considerable 
loss. So sensible were the eitizens 


_ of his great services on this oeeasion, 


that they rewarded him with a va- 
luable present, and caused medals to 
be struck in his honour. In 1630 
he drove the Imperialists out of the 
Isle of Rugen; and he eontinued to 
serve in the Swedish army, with great 
distinction, until after the death of 
Gustavus; but in the beginning of 
1639 he was invited back to Scotland 
by the Covenanters, to take the chief 
command of their forees. He aceord- 
ingly returned home, with many of 
his couutrymen, who had, like him, 
acquired military experience on the 
Continent; and his first achievement 
was the capture of the Castle of Edin- 


| burgh by assault, at the head of 1000 se- 


leet musqueteers, March 23, whieh he 
effected without the loss of a man. 
In May 1639, when Charles I. ad- 
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yaneed with his army to the borders, 
the Seotish forces, under General 
Leslic, marched to mect them, and to 
the amountof 24,000 men encamped 
on Dunse Law. The appearanee they 
made here is said to have been “ao 
spectacle not less interesting to the 
mnilitary than edifying to the devout.” 
The blue banners of the Presbyte- 
rians were inseribed with the arms of 
Seotland, wrought in gold, with the 
motto, “ For Christ's Crown aud Co- 
yenant.” The soldiers were sum- 
moned to sermon by beat of drum, 


and at sunrise and sunset their tents }] 


resounded with the voice of Psalms, 
reading the Seriptures, and Prayer. 
The elergy, of whom there were great 
numbers present, many of them armed 
like the rest, were assiduous in pre- 
serving discipline ; and the ambition 
of the nobles was restrained by the 
yreatness of the cause in whieli they 
were engaged, aided by the diserction 
of the General, who, though an un- 
lettered soldier of fortune, of ad- 
vaneed age, diminutive stature, and 


defurmed person, was prudent, vigi- |} 


lant, experienced, skilful, and enter- 
prising. The pacifieation of Berwick, 
in June 1639, eaused both armies to be 
disbanded, without having reeourse 
to hostilities. 

In April 1640 the Seots found it ex- 
pedient tore-assemble their army, and 
the command was again conferred on 
General Leslie. In August of that 
year he marched into England, at the 
licad of at least 23,000 foot and 3000 
eavalry; and on the 28th he attacked 
and eompletely routed the King’s 


troops at Newburn, which gave him | 
possession of Neweastle, Tynemouth, | 


Shields, and Durham, with large ma- 
gaziues of arms and provisions. This 


suecess was followed by the Treaty of | 


Ripon, afterwards transferred to Lon- 
don, and not ratified by Parliament 
till 1641. As it was now Charles’ ob- 
jeet to coneiliate his northern sub- 
jeets, in August of that year he went 
to Seotland, and, passing through New- 


eastle, where the Seots army were |} 


quartered, he was reeeived with great 
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respect hy General Leslie, whom he 
raised tothe Peerage, by the title of 
| Lord Balgonie, and October 11 of the 
; same year, created him Ear! of Leven. 
In 1642 the Earl was sent over to 
Ircland as General of the Scots forces, 
raised for the suppression of the Re- 
hellion there; but was recalled in 
1643 to take the command of the 
troops despatched to Englaud to the 
_ Assistance of the Parliament. At the 
battle of Marston-Moor, July 2, 1644, 
he commanded the left of the centre 
division of the Parliamentary forces, 
_when the Royal army was totally de- 
‘feated. He afterwards, with the as- 
sistance of the Earl of Callander, 
took the town of Newcastle hy storin ; 
and, having sent to the Parliament a 
copy of the overtures made hy the 
King to the Scots Generals, he re- 
ceived in return a vote of thanks, 
with a piece of plate as an accompany- 
‘ing present. While in command of 
‘the United Scots and English army, 
engaged in the siege of Newark, the 
unfortunate Charles came to him pri- 
vately, May 5, 1646; and the Ear] was 
| one of a hundred officers who after- 
, wards on their knees entreated his Ma- 
jesty to accept the propositions offer- 
| ed him bythe Parliament, but in vain. 
! In 1643 he was offered the command 
of the army raised for the rescue of 
Charles I., which he declined, on the 
score of his age and infirmities. Ou 
the failure of the Engagement, how- 
ever, he was restored to his place at 
_ the head of the army. At the battle 
‘of Dunbar in 1650, he served asa vo- 
‘lunteer. August 28, 1651, he attended 
_ 2 mecting of some noblemen, and a 
committee of the Estates, at Eliot in 
Forfarshire, to concert measures in be- 
half of Charles I1., when all present 
| were surprised and taken prisoners, 
| by a detachment from the garrison at 
Dundee, and conveyed to the Tower 
of London. At the Intercession of 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, he was 
released by Cromwell, and returned 
to Scvtland in May 1654. He subse- 
| quently went over to Sweden, per- 
| sonally to thank the Queen for her 
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kind interference in his favour. He 
died at Balgonie, April 4, 1661. His 
Lordship acquired extensive landed 
property, particularly Inchmartin, in 
the Carse of Gowrie, which he pur- 
chased from the Ogilvies in 1650, and 
called it Inch-Leslie. He was twice 
married; and by his first wife had, 
with five daughters, two sons, who 
both predeceased him, and he was 
succeeded by hisgraudson. The Earl- 
dom of Leyen is now held hy his de- 
scendant, in conjunction with that of 
Melville. 

LESLIE, Davip, first Lord New- 
ark, a celehrated military commander, 
was the fifth son of Sir Patrick Les- 
lie of Pitcairly, Commendator of Lin- 
dores, by his wite, Lady Jean Stuart, 
secoud daughter of the first Earl of 
Orkney. In his youth he went into the 
service of Gustavus Adolphus, King 
of Sweden, and having highly distin- 
guished himself in the wars of Ger- 
many, rose to the rank of Colonel of 
Horse. When the Civil Wars hroke 
out in Britain, he returned to Scot- 
land, and was appointed Major-Gene- 
ral of the army, which, under the 
Karl of Leven, marched into England 
to aid the Parliamentary forces, in 
January 1644. He mainly contributed 
to the defeat of the King’s troops at 
Marston-Moor, in July that year ; the 
Scots cavalry, under his command, 
having broken and dispersed the 
right wing of the Royalists. In 1645, 
after the defeat of General Baillie at 
Kilsyth, General David Leslie was re- 
called with the Scotish Tlorse from 
the siege of Hereford, to oppose the 
progress of the Marquis of Moutrose, 
whom he overthrew, after a sanguin- 
ary engagement, at Philiphaugh, near 
Selkirk, September 13 of that year. 
For this victory the Committee of Es- 
tates afterwards voted him a gold 
chain, with 50,000 merks out of the 
fine imposed on the Marquis of Doug- 
las, one of the Royalist officers en- 
gaged in the action. Leslie suhse- 
quently rejoined the Scots army under 
the Iarl of Leven, then lying hefore 
Newark-upon-Trent; and on its re- 
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turn into Seotland, he was deelared 
Lieutenant-General, aud had a pen- 
siou settled upon him of L.1000 a 
month, over and above his pay as Co- 
lone) of the Perthshire Horse. With 
a foree of about 6000 men he proeeed- 
ed into the Northern Distriets, and 
afterwards passed to the Westeru Isles, 
aud completely suppressed the insur- 
reetion in favour of the King, whieh 
had been set on foot hy Montrose and 
his adhereuts in those parts. 

Iu 1648, when the Engagemeut was 
entered upon for the reseue of Charles, 
theu in the hands of the Parliament, 
Leslie was offered the eommand of 
the horse on the occasion, but deelin- 
ed to serve, the Church having dis- 
approved of the expedition. Of the 
arniy that remained in Sentland, he 
retained the rank of Major-General. 
In 1650, after Charles II. had taken 
the Coveuant, David Leslie was, ou 
the resignation of tho Earl of Leven, 
appointed Commander-iu-Chief of the 
forees raised in his behalf. By his 
coolness, vigilanee, and sagaeity, he 
repeatedly hafiled the superior army 
of Cromwell, whom he at last shut up 
in Dunbar; but, yielding to the im- 
petuous demands of the Committee 
of Chureh and State, by whom he 
was accompanied, and who eontrolled 
all his movements, he rashly descend- 
ed from his eommanding position, 
and in consequenee sustained a signal 
defeat from Cromwell, September 3, 
1650. With the remains of his army 
he retired to Stirling, where he made 
the most skilful defensive dispositions, 
and was able, for a time, to eheek 
Cromwell in his victorious eareer. 
Being joined by Charles, who himself 
assumed the eommand, Leslie mareh- 
edas Lieutenant-General of the King’s 
army into England, and was present 
at the defeat of the Royal forees at 
Woreester, Septemher 3, 1651. He 
eseaped from the battle, but was in- 
tereepted in his retreat through 


Yorkshire, and committed to the 
Tower of London, where he remained 
till 1660, being fined L.4000 by Crom- 
well’s Act of Grace, 1654. 
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After the Restoration General Les- 
lie, in eonsideration of his eininent ser- 
viees and sufferings in the Royal eause, 
was ereated Lord Newark, by pateut, 
dated Angust 31, 1661, to him and the - 
heirs-male of lis hody. MWe also ob- 
tained a pension of L.500 a-year. In 
June 1657 he reeeived x further proof 
of lis Majesty’s favour hy a letter 
from Charles, dated the 10th of that 
month, assuring him of his eontinued 
eonfidenee, and that he was fully sa- 
tisfied of his eouduet and loyalty, his 
Lordship’s enemieshaving endeayour- 
ed to impress the King against him. 
His Lordship died in 1682. lle mar- 
ried Jean, daughter of Sir John Yorke, 
Knight, hy whom he had a son who 
sueceeded him, and six daugiters. 
Upon the deeease, in 1694, of David, 
second Lord Newark, without heirs- 
inale, the title was assumed by his 
daughter, and eontinued to be borne 
by her deseendants till 1793, when it 
was disallowed by the House of Lords, 
and is eonsidered extinet. 

LESLIE, Jouy, tho eelebrated 
Bishop of Ross, a devoted adherent of 
Mary Queen of Seots, was the son of 
Gavin Leslie, an eminent lawyer, de. — 
seended from the aneient family of) 
that name, Barons of Balquhain, and 
was born in 1526. He was edueated 
at the University of Aberdeen, and in 
1547 was made Canon of the Cathe- 
dral Chureh of that dioeese. He af- 
terwards studied at the Universities 
of Toulouse, Poietiers, and Paris, at 
which latter place le took the degree 
of Doetor of Civil and Canon Law. 
Tu 1554 he was ordered home hy the 
Queen-Regent, and appointed offieial 
and Viear-General of the Dioeese of 
Aberdeen. He suhsequently heeame 
Parson of Oyne. 

When the doctrines of the Refor- 


mation began to spread iu Seotland, |} 


Leslie distinguished himself as a zeal- 
ous advoeate for the Romish Chureh, 
and in the famous disputation held at 


Edinhurgh, in 1560, he had for au an- | 


tagonist no lessa personage than John 
Knox. He was soon after deputed by 


the chief men of the Popish religion 
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to proceed to France to interest 
Queen Mary in their favour, and ar- 
riving before the Protestant Lords, 
he vainly endeavoured to prejudice 
her inind against them and their 
cause. After a short stay he embark- 
ed in the retinue of the young Queen 
ut Calais, August 19, 1561 ; and on her 
Majesty’s return to Scotland, he was 
sworn of her Privy Couucil, and ap- 
pointed one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice. In 1564 he was 
made Abbot of Lindores, and on the 
death of Sinclair, Bishop of Ross, he 
was promoted to that See. He was 
one of the sixteen Coinmissioners ap- 
pointed, at his suggestion, to form the 
Collection of the Laws and Statutes of 
the Realm, commonly called “ The 
Black Acts,” from tle Saxon charac- 
ter in which they were printed, in 
1566. 

After Queen Mary’s flight into 
England, Bishop Leslie was called by 
his ill-fated mistress into that king- 
dom to manage and advise in her af- 
fairs. He was one of the Commis- 
sioners chosen, in 1568, to defend her 
cause in the Conference at York, 
which he did with consummate ability. 
He was subsequently sent as her Am-! 
hassador to Elizabeth; but finding 
that no attention was paid to her com-| 
: plaints, he began ‘0 form projects for | 
| Mary’s escape, and engaged in the un- 

fortunate negotiation for her mar. 
Tiage with the Duke of Norfolk, which | 
led tu that nobleman's execution for) 











treason. Leslie himself, notwith- 
stauding he pleaded his character and 
privileges as an Ambassador, was, in 
May 1571, committed prisoner, first to 
the Isle of Ely, and afterwards to the 
Tower of London, In Jannary 1574, 
at the request of the King of France, 
he was set at liberty, wheu he retired 
to the Continent. In 1575 he went to 
Rome, hy the advice of his mistress, 
where he remained three years, and 
published there his Ifistory of the 
Scotish Nation, in Latin, dedicated to 
the then Pope Gregory XIII. He 
| afterwards went to France, in the 
Ye of being serviceable to Queen 
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Mary. He next proceeded into Ger- 
many, and fruitlessly endcavonred to 
enlist the Emperor and several other 
Princes in her cause. On this occa- 
sion he acted as temporary nuncio 
from the Pope. In 1578 he was thrown 
into prison at Falsburgh, by order of 
the Duke of Littlesteyn, in mistake 
for the Archbishop of Rosaua, an 
Italian Prelate, who was procecding 
to Cologne as legate from the Pope; 
and was only released on payment of 
3000 pistoles. 

Having returned into France, he 
was, in 1579, made Vicar-General of 
the Archbishopric of Rouen, and in 
1590 was again arrested during a visi- 
tation of that diocese, and obliged to 
pay a large ransom, to prevent his 
heing delivered up to Queen Eliza- 
beth. In 1593 he was advanced to the 
yacant Bishopric of Coutances, in 
Lower Normandy, but he never got 
peaccahle possession of the See, and 
at length he retired from the cares 
and disappointments of the world 
into the Monastery of Guirtenburg, 
near Brussels, where he died, May 31, 
1596. A monument to his memory 
was erected, by his nephew, over his 
grave in that Monastery. Part of 
his wealth he appropriated to the 
foundation of three Colicges at Rome, 
Paris, and Douay. His works are, 
Defence of the Hononr of Mary, Queen 
of Scotland, with an Exposition of her 
Title to the Crown of England, Liege, 
1571, which was immediately suppress- 
ed; “ Afflicti Animi Consolationes, ct 
tranquilli Animi Conscrvatio,’’ Paris, 
1574; “ De Origine, Moribus, et Rebus 
gestis Scotorum,” with which were 
published, “ Parznesis at Nobilita- 
tem Populumque Scotorum,” and“ Re- 
gionuin ct Insnlarum Scoti« Deserip- 
tio,” Rome, 1575-78; “A ‘Treatise, 
showing that the Regiment of Women 
is conformable to the Law of God and 
Nature,” iutended as an auswer to 
John Knox’s “Virst Blast of the 
Trumpet; “De Titulo et Jure Ma- 
rise Scotorum Regine, quo Anglix 
Successionem Jure sibi vindicat,” | 


Rheims, 1580; and “ The Listory ou 
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Seotlaud, from the Death of James I. 
in 1436, to the year 1561;" written in 
the Seotish vernacular, for the use of 
Queen Mary, during his eontinemeut 
in the Tower. The last mentioned 
work was published, with a portrait 
of Leslie, for the Bannatyne Club iu 
1830, from a manuscript in possession 
of the Earl] of Leven and Melville. 

LESLIE, Jonx, a venerable pre- 
late, whose life execeded a hundred 
years, was boru at Balquhain in Aber- 
deenshire, some time after the middle 
of the sixteenth century. He reecived 
the first part of his education at the 
University of Aberdeen, and conelud- 
edit at Oxford, Ie afterwards yisit- 
ed Spain, Italy, Germany, aud France, 
and acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the languages of all these countries. 
He had suel: a command of the Latin 
language that it was said of him, while 
in Spain, “ Solus Lesleius Latine lo- 
quitur.” He was present at the siege 
of Rochelle, and aceompanied the 
Duke of Buckingham on the Expedi- 
tion to the Psle of Rhe’. On his re- 
turn to Britain, after a residence of 
more than twenty-two years abroad, 
he was created D.D. at Oxford, and 
admitted by James VI. 2 member of 
his Privy Couneil in Scotland. By 
Charles I. \.e was, in Augnst 1628, ap- 
pointed Bishop of the Isles. In 1633 
he was translated to the Irish See of 
Raphoe, where he built a handsome 
Palace, which he defended against the 
troops of Cromwell, being the last 
who held out against the Parliamen- 
tarians in Ireland. He subsequently 
went to reside in Dublin. After the 
Restoration he came over to England, 
and in 166] was translated to the Sec 
of Clogher, where he died in 167], 
having been a Bishop for more than 
half a century. 

His second son, CHarurs LEsLie, 
author of “ A Short and Easy Method 
with the Deists,” and other controver- 
sial and politieal works, was born in 
{reland in 1650. Tle was educated at 
Triuity College, Dublin, and after. 
wards became a student in the Temple, 
but relinquished Law for Divinity, 
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aud entered into holy orders in 1680. 
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In 1687 he was appointed Chaucellor 
of Connor, in which capacity he 
firmly resisted the measures of the 
Popish party, and withstood the ad- 
mission of a Roman Catholie High 
Sheriff of the county of Monaghan, 
although uvominated by James I. 
himself. At the Revolutiou, how- 
ever, he declined taking the oaths to 
the new Government, which neeessa- 
rily deprived him of all his prefer- 
ments, ou which he withdrew with 
his family into England. By his 
writings he zealously eudeavoured to 
promote the interests of the Pre- 
tender, whom, on thie termination of 
the Rebellion of 1715, he accompa- 
nied into Italy; but being treated by 
the exiled family with ingratitude and 
negleet, he returned to Ireland, and 
diced at his own house at Glaslough, | 
in the couuty of Monaghan, April 13, 
1732. His theological works, which 
eltiefly consist of Treatises against 
the Deists, Soeiniaus, and Quakers, | 
haye been printed in two volumes 
folio. One of these, “ The Snake 
in the Grass,” composed agaiust the 
Quakers, first published at London! 
in 1696, is highly spoken of by Bayle. | 
Mis “ Short and Easy Method with the | 
Deists,” by far the most popular and 
useful of his writings, first appeared | 
in 1697, and has often been reprinted. 
During the reign of Queen Aune, Mr 
Leslie wrote a weekly paper ealled 
“ The Rehearsal,” whieh has been col- 
leeted in four vols. 8vo. A list of his 
political picees, whieh are very nume- 
rous, and written principally in oppo- 
sition to Buruet, Locke, aud Hoadley, 
on the principles of Civil Governmeut 
and the question of Hereditary Right, 
will be found, with the names of his 
other publications, in Watt's Biblio- 
theea Britaunica. 

LESLIE, Sir Joun, a celebrated 
mathematician, and Professor of Na- 
tura] Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, was born at Largo, in 
Fifeshire, April 16, 1766, being the 
son of Robert Leslie, a joiner and 
eabinet-maker, and Aune Carstairs, 
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his wife. His elementary edueation 
was scantily received, first at a wo- 
man’s school in his native village, 
then under a Mr Thomson at Lundin 
Mill, with whom he learued to write, 
and, lastly, at Leven sehool, which he 
only attended ahout six weeks, At 
the latter place, however, he entered 
upon the rudiments of Latin, and, 
while at home, he received some les- 
sous in mathematies from his elder 
brother, Alexander. His father ori- 
gmally intended to hring him up to 
some useful trade; but, hefore he had 
reached his twelfth year, he had at- 
traeted eonsiderahle notice hy his ex- 
traordinary proficieney in geometrical 
exereises, and he heeame kuown to 
Professor Rohison of the University of 
Edinburgh, and through him to Pro- 
fessors Playfair and Dugald Stewart. 
At their suggestion, his parents were 
induced, in 1779, to send him to the 
University of St Andrews, with the 
view of edueating him for a learned 
profession. At the first distribution 
of prizes, his ahilities introduced him 
to the patronage of the Ear] of Kin- 
noul, then Chaneellor of the Univer- 
sity, who proposed to defray the ex- 
penses of his edueation, provided his 
father consented to his studying for 
the ehureh. After remainiug six 


| sessions at St Andrews, in company 


with Mr James, now Sir James, Ivory, 
he removed in 1783-4 to Edinburgh, 
where he attended the elasses for 
three years, during whieh time he was 
engased hy Dr Adam Smith to assist 
in the education of his nephew, Mr 
Douglas, afterwards a Judge of the 
Court of Session, under the title of 
Lord Reston. 

In 1788 he was appointed tutor to 
two young college friends, natives of 
America, of the name of Randolph, 
whont he aceompanied to Virginia, and 
after an absence of about a ycar,in the 
course of whieh he had visited New 
York, Philadelphia, and other trans- 
atlantic towns, he returned to idin- 
burgh. Having abandoned all inten- 
tion of entcring the church, in January 
1790 lie proceeded to London, with 
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recommeudatory letters from several 
literary aud scientifie individuals, and, 
among others, from Dr Adam Smith, 
who gaye him some very shrewd ad- 
viee at parting. Ilis first iutentiou 
was to deliver lectures on natural 
philosophy, but finding, to use his 
own words, that “rational leetures 
would uot suceeed,” lhe had recourse 
to his pen as the readiest means of 
supporting himself. He aeeordingly 
began to contribute artieles for “ The 
Monthly Review ;” aud, about the 
same time, was employed by an old 
eollege aequaintance, Dr William 
Thomson, the continuator of Dr Wat- 
son’s “ History of the Reign of Philip 
Ill. of Spam,” to furnish notes for an 
annotated edition of the Bible, then 
publishing in numbers, under the 
name of Harrison. He was next en- 
gaged hy Mr Murray, the bookseller, 
to execute a translation of Buffon’s 
Natural History of Birds, published 
in 1793, in 9 vols. 8yo0, the payment 
for which, with his prudent habits, laid 
the foundation of his suhsequent in- 
dependenee. During the progress 
of this work he superintended the 
studies of the Messrs Wedgwood of 
Etruria, in Staffordshire, whom he 
left in 1792. In 1794 he visited Hol- 
land, and in 1796 he proeeeded through 
Germany and Switzerland with Mr 
Thomas Wedgwood, whose early death 
he ever lamented as a loss to science. 
On his return to Seotland, he became 
acaudidate for a professorship at St 
Andrews, and subsequently for the 
Chair of Natural Philosophy at Glas- 
gow, but in hoth instances was un- 
suceessful. In 1799 he travelled 
through Denmark, Norway, and Swe- 
den, in company with Mr Robert Gor- 
don, a fellow-student at St Andrews. 
Previous to 1800 he had invented 
the Differential Thermometer, oue of 
the most heautiful and delieate in. 
struments that inductive genius ever 
eontrived, as a help to experimental 
researeh; and the results of his in- 
quiries coneerning the nature and 
laws of heat, in whicli he was so inueh 
aided by this exquisite instrument, | 
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were published in 1804, in his cele- 
brated “Essay ou the Nature aud 
Propagation of Heat.” The experi- 
mental devices and striking disco- 
veries whicel distinguish this publiea- 
tion are more than a counterbalance 
for the great deficiency in systematic 
arrangement and in simplicity of style 
which characterises this and all the 
author’s writings. In the following 
year this work obtained for him the 
Rumford Medals, from the Council of 
the Royal Society. 

Early iu 1805, onthe promotiou of 
Professor Playfair from the Chair of 
Mathematies to that of Natural Phi- 
losophy in the University of Ediu- 
burgh, Mr Leslie offered himself as a 
candidate for the vacant professor- 
ship. lis election was opposed by 
the Moderate party amoug the Edin- 
burgh clergy, who were desirous of 
placing Dy ‘Thomas Maeknight, one 
of tlicir own body, inthe Chair. They 
grounded thicir ohjection to Mr Les- 
lie npou a uote in his “ Kuquiry iuto 
the Nature of lleat,"" referring to 
Iiume's Theory of Causation, which 
they deemed of an infidel uature and 
teudeney. After some keen discus- 
sions in the ecclesiastical eourts, in 
which Mr Leslie was powerfully de- 
fended by Sir Henry Monereiff, tbe 
case was dismissed by tbe General As- 
sembly, and, in consequence, he cu- 
tered without farther oppositiou on 
the duties of his Chair. 

In 1809 Mr Leslie published his 
Elements of Geometry, which has 
gone through several editions. In 
18]0, by the aid of another of his own 
contrivances, the Hygrometer, he ar- 
rived at the discovery of that singu- 
larly beautiful process of artificial 
freezing, or eonsolidation of fluids, 
which enabled him to congeal iner- 
cury, aud convert water iuto ice by 
evaporation, In 1813 he published a 
‘* Short Account of Experiments and 
Instruments depending on the rela- 
tion of Air to Heat and Moisture.” 
Tu 1817 he produeed his “ Philosophy 
of Aritbmetic, exhibiting a Progres- 
sive View of the Theory and Pro- 
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gress of Calculation ;”’ and iu 1821 his 
“ Geometrical Analysis, and Geometry 
of Curve Lines, being Volume Secoud 
of a Course of Mathematics, and de- 
sigued as an Introduction to the Study 
of Natural Philosophy.” In 1822 he 
published his “Elements of Natural 
Philosophy,'* compiled for the use of 
his class, only oue volnme of whieh 
appeared. His last publication was 
“ Rudiments of Geometry,” a small 
8vo, which came out in 1828, designed 
for popular use. Mr Leslie wrote 
also many admirable papers in the 
Ediuburgh Review, three profound 
Treatises in Nicholson's Pbilosophiecal 
Journal, a fewin the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and 
several very valuable articles on dif- 
ferent branclics of Physics in the Sup- 
plement to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
uiea. <A ‘ Discourse on the History 
of Mathematical and Physical Seicuce 
duriug the Kighteenth Century,” pre- 
fixed to the seventh edition of that 
national and standard work, may be 
described as one of the most inter- 
esting aud masterly of all his eompo- 
sitions, 

Tu 1819, on the death of Professor 
Playfair, Mr Leslie sueceeded hiin in 
the Chair of Natural Philosophy, and, 
by the care which he devoted to the 
state of the instruments required for 
experimental illustration, he formed 
for his class by far the finest andmost 
complete set of apparatus in the king- 
dom. His income for many years 
was more than snfticient for his wants, 
aud having amassed about L.10,000, 
he expended part of this sum iu his 
latter years upon the purehase of a 
mansion called Coates, uear his native 
village, where he speut all his leisure 
time. 

In June 1832, on the reeommenda- 
tion of Lord Chancellor Brougham, 
he was created a Knight of the Guel- 
phie Order, along with Messrs Her- 
schel, Charles Bell, Ivory, Brewster, 
South, and Harris Nicholas. He did 
not, however, long enjoy this honour, 
In the end of October, while superin- 
tending some improvements about his 
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residence, he unfortunately caught a 
‘aevere cold, the neglect of which 
brought on erysipelas in one of his 
| legs, and he died November 3, 1832. 

LEYDEN, Jouy, M.D., a distin- 
guished poet and linguist, was born at 
Denholm, in the parish of Cavers, 
Roxhurghshire, September 8, 1/75. 
His ancestors, for several generations, 
were small farmers, and his father 
was all his life engaged in rural oceu- 
pations. He reecived the rudiments 
of his education at the parish school 
of Kirktown, and from his earliest 
youth displayed the greatest eager- 
ness for the acquisition of knowledge. 
His predominant desire for learning 
determined his parents to educate him 
for the Church, and after acquiring 
Greek and Latin, under the charge of 
Mr Duuean, a Cameroniau minister 
at Denholm, he was entered a stndent 
at the College of Edinburgh in No- 
vemher 1790. Besides the theological; 
; he also attended the medical classes, 
band in addition to the learned lan- 

guages acquired Freneh, Spanish, 

Italian, Gerinan, and the ancient Ice- 

landic. In 1796, on the reeommenda- 

tion of Professor Dalzell, he became 
private tutor to the sons of Professor 

Campbell of Fairfield, whom, during 
the winter of 1798, he accompanied to 





St Andrews. 

The travels of Mungo Park, and the 
progress of discovery in Africa, hay- 
ing directed his attention to the his- 
tory of that interesting quarter of the 
world, in 1799 he published a small 8vo 
yolume, entitled ‘‘ Historical and Phi- 
losophical Sketch of the Discoveries 
and Settlements of the Europeans in 
Northern and Western Africa, at the 
close of the Eighteenth Century ;"" an 
enlarged edition of which was after- 
wards published by Mr Hugh Mur- 
ray, in 3 yols. 8vo. About 1799 and 
1900 he contributed various poctical 
picees, both original and translated, to 
the Edinburgh Magazine, which at 
tracted considerable notice at the 
time. By Mr Richard ifeber, then 
residing in Edinburgh, whose ac- 
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stable’s shop, he was introduced to 
the best society of the Secotish capital, 
aud heeame the friend of Scott, Lord 
Woodhouselee, Mr Henry Mackenzie, 
and other eminent literary men. Al- 
though Leyden displayed in company 
a bluntuess and independence of man- 
ner, with a disposition to egotism, and 
a fondness for disputation which were 
far from agreeable, he was by no 
means ignorant of the rules of good 
breeding ; and the better qualities of 
his character commanded the respect 
aud admiration of all who knew him. 

In 1800 he was licensed to preach, 
but his style was unpopular, aud he 
himself was dissatisfied with his own 
discourses. 
the ballad called the Elfkiug to Mr 
Lewis’ “ Tales of Wonder;” and in 
1802 he assisted Mr Walter Seott in 
procuring materials for the “ Min- 
strelsy of the Scotish Berder,” to 
which he furnished some spirited bal- 
lads. He'also republished “ The Com- 
playnt of Scotland,” an ancient and 
rare tract, with a learned Preliminary 
Dissertation, Notes, and a Glossary ; 
and edited ‘* Seotish Deseriptive 
Poems,” consisting of a new edition of 
Wilson’s “ Clyde,” with a reprint of 
an interesting poem, entitled “ Al- 
bania,’’ being a panegyrie on Scot- 
land, written in nervous blauk verse, 
hy an anonymous author, in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. 
The Edinburgh Magazine being, in 
1802, united with the old Scots Maga- 
zine, Mr Leyden conducted this pub- 
lication for about six months, contri- 
buting to it several occasional pieces 
of prose aud poetry. In 1803, on the 
eve of his leaving Britain for ever, he 
published “ The Scenes of Infaney,’’ 
a pleasing poem, descriptive of Teviot- 
dale. 

In 1802 Leyden commenced over- 
tures to the African Society, to be 
employed on au expedition into the 
interior of Africa. ‘To prevent the 


execution of this project, some of his | 


friends applied on his belialf to the 
Right Hon. William Dundas, who pro- 


quaintanee he had made in Mr Con- eured for him the appointment of As- 
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Iu 1801 he contributed | 
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sistant-Surgeon in the East India 
Company’s service, ou the Madras 


establisbment. After six inonths’ un- 
remitting application to the study of 
medicine, ho was suceessful in ob- 
taining his diploma as surgeon, and 
soon after took his degreo of M.D. 
He arrived in Madras in 1803, and 
immediately directed his attention to 
the acquirement of the Oriental lan- 
guages. He was speedily nominated 
Surgeon to the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to survey the ceded districts, 
but his health gave way under the 
climate, and he was obliged to retire 
to Prince of Wales’ Island, where he 
resided for some time. His applica- 
tion to study was incessant, and even 
severe illness eould uot induce him to 
relax from his unwearied pursuit of 
knowledge. Iu addition to the San- 


| serit, Arabic, Persian, aud llindustani, 
, he made himself inaster of many of the 


languages spoken in the Deccan, and 
obtained an extensive knowledge of 
the Malay and other kindred tougues. 
By the influenco of the Goyveruor-Ge- 
neral, Lord Minto, he was promoted 
to the Professorship of lliudustaui in 
Bengal College, and shortly afterwards 
was appointed to the office of a Judge 
of the Twenty-four Purgunnahs of 
Calcutta. In 1809 he was constituted 
one of the Commissioners of the Court 
of Requests, aud iu the following 
year Assay-Master of the Calcutta 
Mint. In August 181] heaccompanied 
Lord Minto in the expeditiou against 
Java, aud died in that island, on the 
28th of the same month, after three 
days’ illness. 

In tbe tenth volume of “ Asiatic 
Researches” will he found an inte- 
resting treatise by Leyden “ On the 
Languages and Literature of the Indo- 
Chinese Nations ;’’ and in the eleventh 
yolume, some striking observations 
“ On the Rosheniah Sect,” a class of 
heretics among the Afgbans. His 
translation of the “ Malay Annals” 
was published after his death hy his 
friend Sir Stamford Rafilcs; and the 
other MSS. which he left hehind him 
consisted of valuable treatises on Ori- 
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ental literature, with various transla- 
tions, and several grammars of dif- 
ferent Eastern languages. Wis “ Poc- 
tical Remains,’ with a Memoir of his 
Life, by the Rev. James Morton, were 
puhlished iu one volume 8yvo, in 1819; 
aud in 1826 appeared “ Memoirs of 
tbe Empcror Baber," an Indiau hero, 
translated hy Leydeu. An animated 
sketcb of his life isto he found among 
the Miscellaneous Prose Works of Sir 
Walter Scott. 

LIDDEL, Dr Duncan, an eminent 
professor of mathematics and a phy- 
sician, was born at Aberdcen in 1561, 
and received his education at King’s 
College of that city. In 1579 he quit- 
ted his native country for Germany ; 
and at the University of l'rankfort on 
the Oder he applied himself witb 
mucb diligence to the study of ma- 
thematics and medicine. A eontagi- 
ous distemper, which hroke out at 
Frankfort in 1587, iuduced him to quit 
that city for the University of Ros- 
tock, where he acquired a high repu- 
tation for his acquirements, particu- 
larly for his kuowledge of astrouomy 
and mathematics. 1n 1590 he returned 
to Frankfort withtwo young Livonians 
of rank, his pupils, with whom he 
soon aftcr removed to the new “ Aca- 
demia Julia’ at Helmstadt. In 1591 
he was appointed Under Professor of 
Mathematics in that University; and 
in 1594 he was promoted to the First 
or lligher Mathematical Chair, which 
he occupied for nine years. In 1596 
he obtained the degree of M.D.; and 
by his lectures aud writiugs was for 
some years the principal support of 
the medical school of Helmstadt. He 
was employed as first physician at tbe 
Court of Brunswick, and enjoyed a 
lucrative private practice hesides. 

Having been several times chosen 
Dean of tbe Faculties both of Philoso- 
phy and Physic, he was, in 1604, elect- 
ed Pro-rector of the University. But 
desirous of ending his days in his na- 
tive country, in 1607 he finally quitted 
Helmstadt, and passing through Ger- 
many and Italy, at length settled in 
Scotland. He died at Aherdeen, De- 
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cember 17, 1613, aged 52, and was 
buried in the church of St Nicholas 
of that city, where a tablet of brass, 
containing his portrait, was erected to 
his memory. By his last will he be- 
queathed the lands of Pitmedden, 
purchased by him, to Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, for the education and 
support of six poor scholars, aud left 
six thousand merks for the eudow- 
ment of a Professorship of Mathe- 
matics in that University. 

Dr Liddel was the author of several 
valuable works on medical science ; 
among which are:—“ Disputationes 
Medicinales,” 4t0, Helmstadt, 1605, re- 
printed at Hamhurgh in 1720, under 
the title of “ Universe Medicine 
Compendium ;” “ Ars Medica Per. 
spicue Explicata,” 8vo, Hamburgh, 
1607 ; and “ De Febribus, Libri Tres, ’ 

| Hamburgh, 1610. He also wrote a 
curious tract, “ De Dente Aureo,” to 
refute Jacohus Horstius’ ridiculous 
story of a poor boy in Silesia who, 
having lost a tooth, hrought forth a 
new one of pure gold —afterwards dis- 
covcred to oe a scheme to excite cha- 
rity—which was published at Ham- 
burgh in 1628. In 1651 another post- 
humous work hy Liddel, on the Art 
of Preserving Health, was published 
at Aherdeen. 

LINDSAY, Sir Davin, of the 
Mount, a celehrated poet, moralist, 
and reformer, descended from the 
noble family of Lord Lindsay of Byres, 
in Haddingtonshire, was born in 1490, 
lis birth-place is supposed to have 
been his father’s seat, called the 
Mount, near Cupar-Fife. He was 
educated at the University of St An- 
drews, which he entered in 1505, and 
quitted iu 1509. In 1512 he became 
an attendant on the infant Prince, af- 
terwards James V., and his duty 
seems to have hecn to take the per- 
sonal charge of him in his hours of re- 
creation. I{c held this post till 1524, 
when he was dismissed ona pension, 
through the intrigues of the four 
guardians, to whose care the young 
King was committed in that ycar. In 
1523 he produced his “ Dreame,” writ- 
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ten during his banishment from Court. 
In this poem ‘he exposes, with great 
truth and boldness, the disorders in 
Church and State, which had arisen 
from the licentious lives of the Rom- 
ish clergy, and the usurpations of the 
nobles. In the following year he 
presented his “ Complaynt” to the 
King, in which he reminds his Majes- 
ty of his faithful services in the days 
of his early youth. In 1530 James ap- 
pointed him Lyon King-at-Arms, and 
conferred on him the honour of 
Knighthood. In the “Complaynt of 
the King’s Papingo,’’ Sir David’s next 
production, he makes the Royal Par- 
rot satirise the vices of the Popish 
clergy, in a style of such pungent hu- 
mour as must have been most galling 
to the parties against whom his in- 
vective is directed. He was, how- 
ever, protected hy the King against 
their resentment, 

In 1531 the poet was sent, with two 
other Amhassadors, to. Antwerp, to 
renew an ancient treaty of commerce 
with the Netherlands; and on his re- 
turn he married a lady of the Douglas 
family. In 1535 he produced hefore 
the King, at the Castlchill of Cupar, 
a drama, entitled “ A Satyre of the 
Three Estatis.* The same year, he 
and Sir John Campbell of Loudon 
Were sent as Ambassadors into Ger. 
many, to treat ofa marriage with some 
Princess of that country, but James 
afterwards preferred a connexion with 
France, In 1536 he wrote his answer 
to the “Kingis Flyting,” and his 
“Complaynt of Basche, the King’s 
Hound;” and in 1538, “ The Suppli- 
cation against Syde Taillis,” part of 
women’s dress. On the death of Mag- 
dalene of France, two months after 
her marriage with James V., Lindsay 
composed his “ Deploratioun of the 
Death of Queen Magdalene.” In 1538, 
on the arrival in Scotland of Mary of 
Guise, James’ second consort, Sir 
David superintended a varicty of pub- 
lic pageants and spectacles for the wel- 
coming her Majesty at St Andrews. | 
In 1511 he produced “ Kittie's Con- 

fession,” written in ridicule of auri- 
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eular coufession. In 1542 King James 
died, and during the sueceeding Re- 
gency, the Romish elergy obtained an 
act to have Lindsay’s satirieal poems, 
against them aud their corruptions, 
publicly burnt. Iu 1544, and the two 
succeeding years, he represented the 
town of Cupar-Fife in Parliament. 
In 1546 was printed at London, Lind- 
say's “ Tragieal Death of David Bea- 
toun, Bishoppe of St Andrewes, in 
Seotland; whereunto is ioyned the 
Martyredom of Maister George Wys- 
eharte, for whose sake the aforesaid 
Bishoppe was not long after slayne.” 
His pithy motto ebout the foulness of 
the deed, combined with its desirable- 
_uess, has been often quoted. 
In 1548 Sir David Lindsay was sent 
on a mission to Denmark to solieit the 
| aid of soine ships, to protect the coasts 
| of Scotland against the English, a re- 
Ponest that was uot granted, and to 
negotiate a free trade in grain for the 
Seotish merehants, which was readily 
, coneeded, In 1550 he published the 
most pleasing of his compositions, 
“The History aud Testament of Squire 
Meldrum 5” and in 1553 appeared his 
last and greatest work, “ The Mo- 
uarchie.”’ ie is supposed to have 
spent his latter years in domestic 
tranquillity on his paternal estate, 
The date of his death is unkuown; 
but Dr Irving places it in 1567. 

As a poet Sir David Lindsay is es- 
teemed inferior to Dunbar and Gawin 
Donglas. The whole of his writings 
avein the Seotish language, and his sa- 
tirical powers and broad humour long 
rendered him an especial favourite 
with the common people of Seotland, 
with whom many of his moral sayings 
passed into proverbs. The most ac- 
curate edition of his works is that 
published by Mr George Chalmers in 
1806. 

LINDSAY, Jonyx, eighteenth Earl 
of Crawford, and fourth Earl of Lind- 
say, a distinguished military com- 
mander, was born October 4, 1702, and 
sueeeeded his father in 1713. After 
studying at the Uuiversities of Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, and receiving, 
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besides, instrnetions from a private 
tutor, in his nineteenth year he went 
to Paris, and entered at tle Academy 
of Vaudeuil, where he eontiuned for 
two years. Ifis progress in learning 
was so rapid, and his aequirement of 
all the manly and elegant aceomplish- 
ments usnal with yonug nen of rank 
and fortune, so great, that his talents 
excited general adniiration. In horse- 
manship, feneing, and daueing, par- 
ticularly, he surpassed all competi- 
tors. 1n 1723 he quitted the Acade- 
my, and after remaiuing some time at 
Paris, returned to Britain, one of the 
most aceomphished gentlemen of the 
age. In Deeember 1726 he obtained 
a Captain’s commission in one of the 
additional troops of the second Regi- 
ment of Scots Greys, and on these 
troops being disbanded in 1730, he re- 
tired to the seat of his grand-aunt, 
the Duchess-Dowager of Argyle, at 
Campbelltown, whieh had been his 
home in his youth, where he remain- 
ed for eighteeu months. Iu January 
1732 he was appointed to the eom- 
mand of a troop of the seventh, or 
Queen’s Owu Regiment of Dragoons. 
The same month he was elected one 
of the sixteen Representatives of the 
Scots Peerage in the room of the Earl 
of Loudon, deceased, and was thrice 
re-chosen afterwards. In June 1733 
he was appointed a Gentleman of the 
Bed-Chamber to the Prince of Wales; 
in February 173i he obtained the Cap- 
tain-Lieutenancy of the first regiment 
of Foot Guards, and in October fol- 
lowing was nomiuated to a company 
of the third regiment of Foot Guards. 
Finding no chance at that time of 
distinguishing himself in the British 
service, and being desirous of acquir- 
ing military experieuce iu the field, 
his Lordship obtained the King’s per- 
mission to go out as a volunteer to 
the Imperial army, the Emperor of 
Germany being theu at war with 
France, He joined the Imperialists 
at Bruchsal, on the Rhine, in 17235, and 
was received by their commander, 
the celebrated Prince Eugene of Sa- 
yoy, with every mark of distinction. 
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companied tlie Cossacks, exeited their 
astonishment and admiration by his 
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There being, however, uo prospeet of 
active duty in that quarter, with Lord 
|; Primrose and Captain Dalrymple, also 
volunteers, he proceeded to the army 
under Count Seekendorft, by whom, 
October 17, 1735, they were sent on a 
reeonnoitring excursiou, when, meet- 
ing with a party of tbe enemy, three 
times their nuinber, a skirmish en- 
sued, in whieh Count Nassau was kill- 
ed and Lord Primrose severely wound- 
ed, close heside Lord Crawford. The 
same afternoon was fought the battle 
of Claussen, in which Lord Crawford 
‘highly distinguished himself by his 
hravery and good conduct, and the re- 
sult of which compelled the French to 
repass the Moselle. 

The prelimiuaries of peace Rare 
eoneluded the same month, the Eatl 
quitted the Imperial army, and after 
making the tour of the Netherlands, 
returned to Britain, where he remain- 
ed inactive for two years. Anxious 
, to be again employed, he ohtained 

the King’s permission to serve as a 
volunteer in the Russian army, under 
Field-Marshal Munich, then engaged 
with the Imperialists in a war against 
the Torks. In April 1738 he emhark- 
ed at Gravesend for St Petersburg, 
and on his arrival there, he was grati- 
fied with a most kindand gracious re- 
eeption from the Czarina, who con- 
| ferred on him the command of a re- 
_ giment ef horse, with the rank of Ge- 
neral in her service. In the begin- 
ning of May he left the Russian eapi- 
, tal for the army, and after aharassing 
journey of more than a month, during 
which he was exposed to imminent 
danger from the enemy, he at length 
arrived at the eamp of Marshal Mu- 
nieh, who reeeived him with all the 
respect due to his rank and character. 
1 The army having passed the Bog, 
on its way to Bender, was three times 
attacked by the Turks, who were as 
often repulsed. A fourth sanguin. 
ary hattle took place July 26, when 
the Turks and Tartars were again de- 
feated, and the Russians took post on 
the Dniester, July 27. In this last 
engagement Lord Crawford, who ac- 
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dexterity in horsemanship ; and hav- 
ing sahred one of the Tartars, whom 


he brought his arms with him to Eng- 
land as a trophy of his pruwess. Mu- 
nich afterwards retreated to Kiow, 
when the Ear] left him to joiuthe Im- 
perialists near Belgrade, with whom 
he eontinued for six weeks. On the 
Imperial army going into winter quar- 
ters, his Lordship proceeded with 
Prinee Eugene’s regiment to Comor- 
ra, 33 miles from Presburg, where, 
and at Vienna, he remained till the 
middle of April 1739, oeeupying his 
leisure with drawing plans, and writ- 
ing observations on the Russian Cam- 
paign. He then joined the Imperial- 
ists under Marshal Wallis, at Peter- 
waradin, and was present at the hat- 
tle of Krotzka, near Belgrade, fought 
July 22, 1739, when he had his favour- 
ite hlaek horse shot under him, and 
while in the aet of mounting a fresh 
horse, he received a severe wound in 
the left thigh hy a musket ball, whieh 
shattered the bone and threw him to 
the ground. General Count Luchesie, 
observing his Lordship lying as if 
dead, ordered some grenadiers to at- 
tend to him. They aeeordingly lift- 
ed lim up, and placed him on horse- 
baek, but were compelled to leave 
him in that condition. He remain- 
ed in that situation till about eight 
o'elock next morning, when he was 
discovered by one of his own grooms, 
holding fast by the horse’s mane with 
both hands, his head uneovered, and 
his face deadly pale. He was ear- 
ried into Belgrade, suffering the most 
excrutiating agony. His wound was 
at first considered mortal, but though 
not immediately fatal, he never reeo- 
vered from its cffects. He was re- 
moved from Belgrade, September 26, 
to a vessel on the Danuhe, in which 
he sailed to Comorra, where he ar- 
rived Deeembcr 27, and there the prin- 
cipal part of the bullet was extracted 
Iehruary 20, 1740. He left that place 
April 28, and proceeded up the Dan- | 
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ube to Vienna, where he arrived May 
7, heing all the time in a reeuinhent 
posture, jneces of the fractured boue 
continually coming away. Ue was 
able to walk on erutelies for tlic first 
time September 3, aud on the 20th of 
that month he was removed to the 
batlis of Baden, where he remained 
till August 11, 1741. Then proceed- 
ing hy Presburg, Vienna, Leipsic, and 
Hanover, he arrived at Hamelen Oc- 
toher 3, and had an interview with 
George Il., who was there at tliat 
time, He nowdeparted for England, 
where, during his ahsenee, he liad not 
been negleeted; for, in July 1739, he 
was made Colonel of lrorse and Adju- 
tant-General; on Oetober 25 of the 
same year, Colonel uf the 42d High- 
lauders, and Decentber 25, 1740, Colo- 
nel of tlie Grenadier Guards. 

In May 1742 he weut for relief to 
the Baths of Bareges in France, where 
he arrived Juue 12, and after fre- 
quent bathing, on July 12, three years 
after liohad reeeived his wound, he 
was ahle to walk ahont with one 
eruteli and ahigh-heeled shoe. He 
left Bareges September 25, and after 
visitiug the Kiug of Sardinia at Cham- 
hery, proeceded to Geneva. After- 
wards passing though Milan, Genoa, 
Modena, Verona, and Veuice, he tra- 
velled by Trieste, Gratz, Lintz, and 
through Bohemiaand Saxony, to Hoeh- 
stet, where he joined the British army, 
of which Field-Marslial the Earl of Stair 
was commander, May 24, 1743, George 
II. being also there at the time. At 
the battle of Dettingen, fought June 
16, the Earl of Crawford cominanded 
the brigade of Life Guards, and be- 
haved with his usual coolness and in- 
trepidity. After cueouraging his men 
by a short speech, he led them to the 
eharge, the trumpets at the time play- 
ing the animatiug strain of “ Britons, 
Strike home.” At the beginning of 
the battle his Lordship had a narrow 
escape, a musket ball having struck 
his right holster, penetrated the 
leather, and hitting the barrel of the 
pistol it contained, fell iuto the case 
without doing him anyinjury. The 
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Karl showed the ball to King George 
next day at Hanau, where his Majesty, 
on seeing him approach, exclaimed, 
“ Here comes my ehampion !” 

Maving heen promoted to the rank 
of Brigadier-General, his Lordship 
joined the comhined armies in eainp 
near Brussels, in the beginuing of 
May 1744. At the battle of Fontenoy, 
April 30, 1745, the Karl behaved with 
great gallantry and judgment, and 
eondueted the retreat in admirable 
order. Of this battle he wrote a very 
interesting Memoir, deserihed by Ge- 
neral Andreossi “ as esseutial to the 
history of that war.” ‘The Earl was 
made Major-General May 30 follow- 
ing. — 

Ou the breaking out of the Rebel- 
lion in Seotland, his Lordship was 
ordered home, to take the command 
of the corps of 6000 Elessians, employ- 
ed hy Government in that serviee. 
With these troops he seeured the 
towns of Stirling and Perth, with tlre 
Passes into the low country; while 
the Duke of Cumberland proeceded 
north after the rebels. On this visit 
to his native eountry the Earl form- 
ed tbe acquaintance of Lady Jane 
Murray, eldest daughter of the Duke 
of Athole, whoin he married at Bel- 
ford, in Eugland, March 3, 1747. 
Whien the Rebellion was suppressed, 
his Lordship rejoined the army in the 
Netherlands, and at the battle of Ro- 
coux, October 1, 1746, he commanded 
the second line of cavalry, whicb 
drove back the I'reneh infantry with 
great slaugliter. In 1743 he had been 
made Colonel of the 4th or Scotish 
troop of Horse Guards, and on its 
being disbanded in 1746, the command 
of the 25th foot was given to him De- 
cember 25 of that year. He got the 
command of the Scots Greys on the 
death of the Earl of Stair, May 22, 
1747, and September 26 following, at- 
tained the rank of Lieutenant-General. 

At the conclusion of the Campaign he 
went to Aix-la-~Chapelle, for the bene- 
fit of the baths. His wound again 
breaking out, oceasioned him mueh | 
suffering, and while confiued to his 
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hed, his Countess was scized with a 
violent fever, of which she died, after 
four days illness, Octoher 10, 1747, 
seven wonths after her marriage, aud 
before slie had completed her 20th 
| year. At the opening of the Cam- 
‘paign of 1748, the Earl joined the 
Duke of Cumberland aud the confe- 
derate army, with whom he remained 
till the conclusion of the peace in that 
year. He commandcd the embarla- 
tion of the British troops at William- 
stadt, February 16, 1749, and then re- 
turned to London, where, after suffer- 
ing the most excruciating tortures 
from his wound, he died, December 
25, 1749, in the 48th year of his age. 
In 1769 his “ Memoirs” were puhlish- 
ed at London, compiled from his own 
papers, and other authentic docu- 
ments. Having no issue, the Earl- 
doms of Crawford and Lindsay de- 
volved on George Viscount Garnock. 
LINDSAY, Sir Jony, a gallant 
naval officer, descended from an an- 
cient family in Scotland, was horn in 
1737. Having entered the navy very 
young, about 1756, he was appointed 
| Commander of the Pluto fireship, 
{ which, in the ensuing year, formed 
‘part of Sir Edward Hawke’s squad- 
| ron, on the unsuccessful expcdition 
against Rochefort. In 1762 he ac- 
companied the fleet under Sir George 
Pococke to the Havannah, and the 
Commander of the Cambridge having 
been killed in the course of the expe- 
dition, he was promoted to that ship 
hy the Admiral. On his return to 
England he received the honour of 
knighthood. In 1769 he was appoint- 
ed Commodore of a small ficet des- 
tined for India, and during his ahsence, 
in 1771, he was created a Knight of 
the Bath. In 1778 he was promoted 
to the Victory, and soon after to the 
Prince George, which he commanded 
in the engagement with the French 
flcet off Ushant. Ile was nominated 
Rear-Admiral of the Red, September 
24, 1787, and diced at Marlborough, 
on his road to Bath, June 4, 1788. 
LINDSAY, Ronerr, of Pitscottic, 
the compiler of the curious work, cn- 
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titled “ The Chronicles of Scotland,” 
was born ahout the beginning of the 
sixtecuth century. Leyond the fact 
that he was a Cadet of the noble fa. 
mily of Lindsay, nothing else has been 
recorded of his personal history. His 
“ Chrouicles” include the period he- 
tween 1436 and 1565, and are remark- 
able for the prosing simplicity of the 
style, and the uncommon credulity of 
the author, whose testimony is only 
to be relied upon when corroborated 
by other authorities. A correct edi- 
tion of the “ Chronicles of Scotland” 
was published in 1814, by Mr John 
Graliam Dalycll, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
LITHGOW, Wicu1am, a celebrated 
pedestrian traveller, was horn in the 
parish of Lanark, of poor parents, in 
1583. Having an irresistible desire to 
see foreign couutries, and possessing 
a restless and adveuturous disposition, 
ahout 1607 he first set out on an ex. 
pedition through Germany, Bohemia, 
Helvetia,‘and the Low Couutries, and, 
arriving at Paris, remained there for 
ten mouths. Iu March 1609 he pro. 
ceeded from the French capital to 
Rome, from whence he went to Naples, 
Aucona, and Venice, and, after visit- 
ing the various islands in the Mediter- 
ranean, wandered through Greece and 
Asia, meeting on his way with vari. 
ous strange adventures, and heing ex- 
posed to many perils and hardships. 
All his journeys were performed on 
foot, and it would seem that he was 
often ohliged to trust to chance for 
means to defray his expenses on the 
road. He was, however, generally 
lucky enough to ohtain a supply of 
money at the very time he inost re- 
quired it. On one occasion he met 
with two Venetian gentlemen who en- 
tertained him hospitably for ten days, 
and at parting made him a present of 
fifty zechins in gold. At another 
time he happened to journey from 
Jcrusalem to Grand Cairo in company 
with threc Dutchmen, who all drank 
themscIves to death with “ strong 
Cyprus wine,” and the last of them ! 
who diced bequeathed their collccted | 
property to our fortunate traveller. 
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Upon a third occasion, while passing 
through Calabria, he fonnd the bodics 
of two young nobleinen in a field who 
had killed each other in a ducl, when 
he made himself master of their pnrses 
and all the valuables on their persons, 
He afterwards visited Africa, trnvers- 
ing Barbary, Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, 
aud Tripoli; then crossing over to 
Italy, ho proceeded through Hungary, 
Germany, and Poland, and embarked 
at Dantzic for London. In 1619 he 
travelled through Portugal and Spaiu, 
and finally arrivod at Malaga, where 
he was arrested as a spy, and, after be- 
ing put to the torture, was handed 
over to the Inquisition, by whom he 
was treated with so much renewed 
cruelty, as to be deprived of the use 
of his limbs, and his body was reduced 
to “a martyred anatomy.’ On re- 
gaining his liberty, he returned to 
London, in 1621, and soon after was 
carried to Theobald’s on a feathier- 
bed, and exhibited to King James and 
all his Conrt in that condition. His 
Majesty ordored him to be taken care 
of, and was twice at the expense of 
sendiug him to Bath. 

By the King’s command Lithgow 
applied to Gondomar, the Ambassador 
from Spain to the English Conrt, for 
the restitution of the property of 
which he had been deprived at Malaga ; 
and for some compensation for lis 
unmerited sufferings. The Spanish 
Minister promised him full repara- 
tion, but never kept his word. Lith- 
gow, in consequence, upbraided him in 
the presence-chamber, before several 
courtiers, with breach of promise, and 
even went so far as to commit an as 
sault upon him “ with his fist;” for 
which he was sent to the Marshalsea, 
where he continued a prisoner for 
nine months. In 1627 he returned to 
Scotland, where he died, it is supposed, 
about 1640. 

His Travels were first published in 
1614, Atthe conclusion of the eighth 


edition, he iuforms us that “in his 

three voyages his painful feet have 

traced over, besides passages of seus 

and rivers, thirty-six thousand and | 
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odd miles, which draweth near to 
twice the cirenmfercence of the whole 
earth,’ Ife also wrote an Account 
of the Siege of Breda, which appear- 
ed in 1637, An abridgment of his 
Travels and Suffcrings is printed in 
Morgan’s Phoenix Britannicus. 
LIVINGSTON, Jonny, oue of the 
most eminent ministers of the Church 
of Scotland of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was born at Monyabreck, or Kil- 
syth, in Stirlingshire, January 21, 
1603. Wis father and grandfather, 
descended from a noble family of 
the same name, who afterwards enjoy- 
ed the title of Earl of Livlithgow, 
were successively wiinisters of that 
parish, and the former was siubse- 
quently removed to Lanark, where he 
died in 1641. John stndied at the 
University of Glasgow, and was li- 
censed in 1625. After preaching fre- 
quently at Lnnark and the neighbour- 
ing parishes, withont obtaining a set- 
tlement, he became, in 1627, Chaplain 
td the Earl of Wigton at Cumbernanld. 
The celebratcd revival of religion at 
the Kirk of Shotts, in June 1630, is 
considered to have been tlic effect of 
his powerful aud impressive preach- 
ing. In Angust of the same year he 
was persuaded to accept of the charge 
of the parish of Killinchie, in the 
north of Ireland, a district in which 
there were many Presbyterian con- 
gregations, For his non-conformity, 
however, he was deposcd and excom- 
municated by the Bishop of Down, in 
whose diocese his parish was situated. 
He was iudneted minister of Stranraer 
in Jnly 1638, and was a member of the 
famons General Assembly which met 
at Glasgow in November of that year. 
In 1640 he was appointed by the Pres- 
bytery Chaplain to the Marl of Cassillis’ 
regiment, and was present at the battle 
of Newburu uear Newcastle, of which 
he wrote an account. In tho sum- 
mer of 1648 he was translated by the 
General Assembly to the parish of 
Ancrum in Teviotdale. He was twice 
sent to the Hague as one of the Com- 
missioners from the Parliament and 
Church of Scotland, to treat with 
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Charles I1., whose vaeillating and dis- 
solute prineiples he soon diseovered, 
in spite of his smooth aud hypoeritical 
professions. He continued minister 
of Auerum till April 1653, when, for 
refusing to take the oath of allogianee 
in the preeise way it was dietated to 
him, he was banished from his native 
eountry; on whieh he retired to Rot- 
terdam, where he devoted the re- 
mainder of his days to the cultivation 
of theological and biblical learning, 
and died August 9, 1672. He had pre- 
pared an edition of the Old Testa- 
ment, with a Latin translation and 
explanatory notes, which has never 
been published. His “ Remarkable 
Observations upon the Lives of the 
most Eminent’ Ministers and Profes- 
sors in the Chureh of Seotland” were 
printed with his Memoirs in 1754. 
LOCKHART, Sir Georce, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, second son of Sir 
James Lockhart of Lee, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session, was 
admitted Advoeate, January 8, 1656, 
during the Protectorate of Cromwell. 
He was appointed Lord Advocate, May 
14, 1658, and was Knighted by Charles 
Il. in 1663. Having, in 1674, rendered 
himself obnoxious to Government for 
his share in appealing a suit from the 
eourts of law to the Parliament, he 
was, with Sir John Lauder, Sir Robert 
Sinclair, and others, debarred from 
pleading at the pleasure of the King, 
on which fifty of the younger advo- 
cates, to resent the insult offered to 
the bar, also voluntarily withdrew 
from practiee. Most of them were 
afterwards prevailed upon by Sir 
George Mackenzie to give in their 
submission, but Lockhart was not re- 
stored to the privileges of his profes- 
sion till January 28, 1676. Two years 
afterwards he made a bold and elo- 
quent defence as counsel for Mitchell, 
tried on his own eonfession, on the 
promise of pardon, for an attempt to 
raurder Archbishop Sharpe; and, in 
1631, he was one of the advocates em- 
ployed by the Earl of Argyle at his 
memorable trial. In the Parliament 
of that year he took his seat as one of 
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the eommissioners for Lanarkshire, 
which he represented till his death. In 
1685 he suceeeded Sir David Falconer 
of Newton as President of the Court 
of Session, and was soon afterwards 
made a Privy Councillor and a Com- 
missioner of the Exehequer. This 
great lawyer, whom Burnet deseribes 
as “ the best pleader he had ever yet 
known in any nation,” was murdered, 
Mareh 31, 1689, on his way from church, 
by John Chiesley of Dalry, in conse- 
quenee of having, as one of the ar- 
biters in a suit for aliment raised by 
Chiesley’s wife against her husband, 
given a deeision in her favour. 
LOCKHART, Groree, a zealous 
adherent of the Stuart family, and an 
able politieal writer, eldest son of the 
preeeding, by Philadelphia, daughter 
of the fourth Lord Wharton, was born 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
in 1673. 
but having sueceeded to a plentiful 
fortune, he did not enter upon prae- 
tice. In 1703 he obtained a seat in 
the Seotish Parliament, and made 
himself conspieuous by his uniform 
opposition to the measures of the Go- 
vernment. Aithough adverse to the 
Union, he was nominated by Queen 
Anne one of the Commissioners to that 
memorable treaty, and attended their 
meetings for the sole purpose of re- 
porting the proceedings to his party. 
He corresponded regularly with theex- 
iled Court onthat andother publie sub- 
jeets, and engaged in all the intrigues 
whieh had for their object the plaeing 
the Pretender on the throne. After 
the ratification of the Union he re- 
presented the county of Edinburgh 
inthe first Imperial Parliament. At 
the next election he was also returned, 
after a keen eontest, and it was mainly 
by his exertions, joined to those of a 
small knot of Jaeobite Scots mem- 
bers, that the obnoxious aet of 1711, 
restoring lay patronage inthe Chureh 
of Seotland, and other measures avow- 
edly intended to be prejudicial to the 
Presbyterian interest, were passed in 
Parliament. Indeod, some of his pro- 
ceedings, designed for the advauce- 
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ment of the Pretender’s eause, were 
so violent, that even his own friends 
procured an order from the Court of 
St Germains, reeommending hiin to 
be more moderate in his eondnet. 

On the nttempt to extend the malt- 
tax to Seotland in 1713, he and the 
Earls of Mar, Uglinton, and Hay, and 
others, thought that occasion a fa- 
yvourable opportunity to endeavour to 
obtain a repeal of the Union,a project 
in whieb they nearly sueeeeded. Ile 
also zealausly opposed the subsequent 
proposal to assimilate the Seotish to 
the English militia, and his eonduct 
regarding tbat measure recommended 
him to the Duke of Argyle, who, when 
he was arrested in Angust 1715, on 
suspicion of being a party to the de- 
| signs in favour of the Pretender, pro- 
cured his liberation, after fifteen days’ 
imprisonment in the Custle of Edin- 
burgh. Having, ou obtaining his li- 
berty, made some preparations for 
joining the Earl of Mar, he was short- 
ly after apprehended a seeond time, 
and again eommitted to Edinburgh 
Castle, where he endured a long im- 
prisonment; but, on the intercession 
of his friends, there not being suftici- 
ent evidence to econneet him actively 
with the Rebellion, le was at last set 
at liberty. 

After this period, Loekhart aeted 
as asort of confidential agent betiweeu 
the Pretender and his Scotish adher- 
ents, and displayed ostonishing ardour 
in the eause he supported. <A eor- 
respondenee between him and the ex- 
iled Prince, whieli had heen eoutinued 
from 1718 to 1727, having heen inter- 
eepted by the Goverment, a warrant 
was issued for his apprehension, on 
whieh he escaped into England. He 
remained in coneealment at Durham 
for some time, and then retired to Hol- 
land, In April 1728 he was allowed to 
return home, aud having made a re- 
luetant snbmissionto the reigning Mo- 
uareh, he lived uuwolested on his 
estate in Seotland till 1752, when he 
was unfortunately killed in a duel. 
By his wife, Euphemia, daughter of 
the ninth Earl of Egliuton, whom he 
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married in 1697, he had seven sons and 
eight daughters. 

His principal work, the “ Memoirs 
of Seotland, from tlhe Accession of 
Queen Anne till the Union,’ was 
first published, although witlont his 
eonsent, in 1714, His “Papers on 
the Affairs of Seotland, from 1720 to 
1725,” were not printed till 1817, when 
they appeared in 2 volumes 4to. 

LOCKIIART-ROSS, Sir Jou, an 
eminent naval eominanider, was born 
November 11, 1721. From lis earli- 
est years lie diseovered a strong pre- 
dilection fur a seafaring life, and in 
1735 entered as awidshipman in tlie 
navy. faving, while first lieuteuant 
to Sir Peter Warren and Lord Auson, 
shown proofs of uneommon ability, 
diligenee, and valour, he was in 1717 
appointed to the command of the 
Vulean fireship. In 1755, upon the 
appearanee of a rupture with lranee, 
lie was nowwinated tu the Savage sloop 
of war, and in March 1758 to the Tar- 
tar frigate. In the latter ship he per- 
formed many bold aetions, which raised 
his name in the navy. In Noveniber 
1758, lie was appointed to the Chatham 
of 50 guns, nuder tle orders of Ad- 
miral Hawke; and in the action be- 
tweeu the British and French fleets 
in July 1778, he eommanded the 
Sbrewsbury, 74. 
moted to the rank of Rear- Admiral 
of the Blue, when he hoisted his flag 
on board of the Royal George, and 
sailed under the orders of Admi- 
ral Rodney. The fleet fell in witb 
eleven Spanish ships of the line, and 
haying eugaged them, they took the 
Spanish Admiral aud six of his ships, 
besides one hlown up in the action. 
He afterwards superintended, amidst 
a tremendous fire, the landing of the 
stores for the relief of Gibraltar, In 
April 1782 he was appointed to the 
eommand of a squadron in the North 
Seas. His health declining, he re- 
turned to England; but the eonelu- 
sion of hostilities rendered his re-ap- 
pointment unnecessary. Upon sue- 
eeeding to the estate of his maternal 
unele, General Ross, he assumed that 
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name iu addition to his own. Iu 1768 
he was cleeted M.P. for Lanark; and 
in 1780, on the death ot his elder 
brother, he became a baronet of Nova 
Scotian. He died June 9, 1790. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Robert 
Dundas of Arniston, Lord President 
of the Court of Session, hy whom he 
had five sous and five daughters ; and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Sir 
Charles. 
' LOCKHART, Str Wittiax, of 
Lee, a distiuguished statesman and 
, soldier, third son of Sir James Lock- 
hart of Lee, was born in 1621. He re- 
, ceived the principal part of his edu- 
cation in Holland, and afterwards en- 
tered the Frencli army as a volunteer, 
when the Queen Mother procured for 
him an cnsign’s commission. Subse- 
qnently he accompanied Lord William 
Haniilton to Svotland, and was ap- 
pointed Lieutenaut-Colonel of his re- 
giment. Having been introduced to 
_ Charles I., after his surrender to the 
Scots army before Newark, he receiv- 
ed the honour of Knighthood from 
the King. He joined in the “ Engage- 
ment,* under the Duke of Hamilton, 
but being captured at Preston, he re- 
mained for a year a prisoner at New- 
castle, and only regained his liberty 
by the payment of one thousand 
pounds. After the arrrival of Charles 
I}. in Scotland, Lockhart held a com- 
mission in the Royalist army; but 
having becn treated, on one or two 
oceasions, with disrespect by that 
Prince, he is said to have hauglitily 
exclaimed, that “No King on earth 
sbould use him in that manner." He 
was present at the battle of Worcester, 
where his regiment fought bravely 
vo the King’s side. After living two 
years in retirement, he went to Lon- 
don, an] was induced to accept of cm- 
ployment under the Commonwealth. 
! On May 15, 1652, he was appointed by 
Cromwell one of the Commissioners 
for the Adnuinistration of Justice in 
Scotlavd; and he recoinicnded him. 
sclf so highly to the Protector, that in 
1654 the latter gave him his nicee in 
marriage, though some writers think 
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that the lady wasa daughter of General 
Desborough. Iu the latter year, and 
in 1655, Lockhart represented the 
county of Lanark iu Parliament. Ite 
was also uominated one of the Trus- 
tees for disposing of the forfeited es- 
tates of the Royalists, aud sworn a 
member of the Protector’s Privy 
Council for Scotland. In December 
1655 he was appointed Ambassador 
to France, and set out for Paris in the 
succeeding April. At the sicze of 
Dunkirk, in 1653, he commanded the 
British foot, with which he attacked | 
and defeated tbe troops of Spain. On 
obtaining possession of that important 
place he was appointed its Governor, 
in which capacity he refused to open | 
the gates to Charles II., after the 
death of Cromwell, even at the criti- 
cal period when Monk was scheming 
with the King for the restoration of 
the Monarchy. Though the request 
to receive the King was accompauied 
with the most brilliant promises of 
reward and promotion, his answer 
was decided, “ That he was trusted 
by the Commonwealth, and could not 
betray it." Clarendon says, that at 
that very time “ he refused to accept 
the great offers made to him by the 
Cardinal, (Mazarine,) who had a high 
esteem of him, andoffered tomake him 
Marshal of France, with great appoint- 
ments of pensions, and other cmolu- 
ments, if he wonld deliver Dunkirk 
and Mardyke into the hands of France; 
all which overtures he rejected; so 
that his Majesty (Charles Il.) had no 
place to resort to preferable to Breda.” | 
On the Restoration, Sir William 
was deprived of the government of 
Dunkirk, which was conferred on Sir 
Edward Harley. By the intercession 
of Middleton, he was allowed to re- 
turn to Scotland, where he spent some 
years on his estate, chiefly employed 
in agricultural pursuits. He subse- 
quently went to reside with his wife's 
relationsin Huntingdoushire. In 1671, 
through the influence of the Earl of | 
Lauderdale, he was appointed Aimbas- | 
sador from King Charles to the} 
Courts of Brandenburg and Lunen- 
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burg, when, according to Buruet, “he 
found he had nothing of that regard 
that was paid himin Cromwell's time.” 
He died Mareh 21, 1675. 

LOGAN, GEoROE, a popular 
preachcr and econtroversialist, was 
born in 1698. We is conjectured to 
have heen the son of George Logan, a 
descendant of the Ayrshire family of 
Logan of Logan, by his wife, the 
daughter of the Rev. Mr Cunning- 
ham, minister of Old Cnmnoek. He 
was educated for the Church at the 
University of Glasgow, where he ob- 
tained the degree of M.A. iu 1696. 
In 1702 he was liecnsed to preach, and 
in April 1707 was ordained minister 
of the parish of Lauder, having been 
popularly electcd to that charge. In 
January 1719 he was translated to the 
parish of Sprouston, near Kelso, inpur- 
suanee ofa unanimous eall from thepa- 
rishioners. He only remained there 
three years, his high reputation asa 
preacher having proeured hii an in- 
vitation from Dunbar, of whieh place 
he was inductcd minister in January 
1722, and in Deeembcr 1732 he was 
admitted one of the ministers of Edin- 
burgh. Inthe latter year he puhlish- 
ed his “ Treatise ou the Right of Eleet- 
ing Ministers.” Ju May 1740 Logan 
was chosen Moderator of the Gcue- 
ral Assembly whieh deposed Eben- 
ezcr Erskine and other ministers, a 
proceeding that gave rise to the Se- 
eession. During the Rehellion of 1745, 
while the Highlanders had possession 
of Edinhurgh, Logan, with most of 
the city clergy, quitted the town, and 
his house, situated near the Castlehill, 
was Oceupied by the rehels as a guard- 
house. He afterwards entered into 
a tedious and unpleasant controversy 
with Mr Thomas Ruddiman, relative 
to the hereditary right of the Stuart 
race of Kings, and the legitimacy of 
Robert IIL, arising out of the latter's 
edition of Buchanan’s works. He 
begau his attaek on Ruddiman by pub- 
lishing, in December 1746, a “ Treatise 
on Government, showing that the 
Right of the Kings of Seotland to the 


Hereditary ;” to whieh he added, in 
April 1747, a second treatise, “ Show- 
ing that the Right to the Crown of 
Scotland was not Hereditary in the 
sense of the Jacohites ;” hoth of which 
were ably answered by Ruddiman. 
In 1748 Logan returned to the charge 
by a pamphlet, entitled “ The Finish- 
ing Stroke, or Mr Ruddiman more 
Self-convicted,” &c. We published 
threc other Tracts on the same sub- 
ject, to which his opponent did not 
deign to reply. The titles of these 
publications are preserved in George 
Chalmers’ Life of Ruddiman. Logan 
died October 13, 1755. 

LOGAN, James, 1 Quaker of some 
eminence as a seliolar, was born in 
Scotland about 1674. He accompa- 
nied William Penn in his last voyage 
to Pennsylvania, where, for many 
years, he was employed in public busi- 
ness, and became Chief Justice and 
Governor of the Province. He wrote 
several scientific treatisesin Latin, the 
uames of which will be found in Watt’s 
Bihliotheea Britannica. One of these, 
onthe Generatiou of Plants, was trans- 
lated into English by Dr Fothergill, 
and published at London in 1747. In 
his latter years he lived in retirement 
at his country seat, near Germautown, 
whiere he earried on a correspondence 
syith some of the most distinguished 
literary menin Europe. He died in 
1751, leaving his library, which he had 
spent fifty years in eolleeting, to the 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania. 

LOGAN, Jouy, an eminent poet, 
was horn at Soutra,in the parish of 
Fala, Mid-Lothian, in 1748. He was 
the son of a small farmer, a member 
of the Burgher Communion, who in- 
tended him for the ministry of that 
religious sect, but he himself prefer- 
red taking orders in the Established 
Church. Having received the early 
part of his edueation at the parish 
sehool of Gosford, in East-Lothian, 
he removed to the University of Edin- 
burgh, and after completing his theo- 
logical course, he was, in 1768, on the 
reeommendation of Dr Blair, engaged 
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his eldest son, afterwards the ccle- 
hrated Sir John Sinclair, Baronet. 
He did not, however, remain long iu 
this situation. In 1770 Mr Logan 
edited the poetical remains of his 
friend and fellow-student, Michael 
Bruce, and afterwards claimed as his 
own some of the pieces which were 
introduced into the volume, as the 
production of that highly-gifted and 
unfortunate son of genius. 

Having heen licensed hy the Pres- 
hytery of Edinhurgh, Mr Logan speed- 
ily acquired popularity as a preacher, 
and in 1773 he was ordained minister 
of the parish of South Leith. Soon 
after he was appointed onc of the Ge- 
neral Assembly’s Committee for re- 
vising the Psalmody of the Church, 
and was the author of several of the 
Paraphrases in the Assemhly’s approy- 
ed collection, published in 1781, and 
now used in public worship, In 
the College Session of 1779-80 he 
commenced reading a public course 
of Lectures on the Philosophy of His- 
tory, in St Mary’s Chapel, Edinburgh, 
which he continued in the ensuing 
winter. He acquired so much repu- 
tation by these Lectures, that on a va- 
cancy occurring in the Professorship 
of Civil History in the University, he 
Was encouraged to offer himself as a 
candidate for it, but was unsuccessful, 
Mr Fraser Tytler, afterwards Lord 
Woodhouselee, being appointed to the 
Chair. In 178] he puhlished an Ana- 
lysis of that portion of his Lectures 
which related to Ancient History, in 
one volume 8yo, under tbe title of 
“ Elements of the Philosophy of His- 
tory,’ and this was, in 1782, followed 
by one of his Lecturesentire, “On the 
Manners and Governments of Asia.” 
The same year he puhlished a volume 

£ his poems, which had a favourable 
reception, and soon reachcd a sccond 
edition. In 1783 he produced the Tra- 
gedy of “ Runnamede,” which was 
put in rehearsal hy Mr Marris, then 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre, 
but the Lord Chambcrlain refused to 
license it, on account of some of its 
political allusions. It was afterwards 
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acted at Edinburgh, though with no 
great success. 

His conduct having rendcred him 
very unpopular with his parishion- 
ers, he was induced to resign his 
charge, on receiving a moderate an-| 
nuity out of the stipend. He then 
went to London, and was engaged as 
acontributor to the “English Re- 
view,” and other periodicals. Iu 1788 
he published, without his name, a 
pamphlet, entitled “ A Review of the 
principal Charges against Mr Warren 
Hastings,” which, being construed 
into a breach of the privileges of the 
House of Commons, caused a prose- 
cution of the publisher, Mr Stockdale, 
but the jury found a verdict in his fa- 
vour. Logan died, after a lingering 
illness, Decemher 28, 1788, in the 40th 
year of his age. By his will he be- 
queathed L.600 in small legacies to 
his friends, to be paid from the money 
realised from the sale of his books 
and MSS., among which were two 
completed Tragedies, and the first Act 
of a third, and appointed Dr Robert- 
son and Dr Grant his executors. <A 
posthumous volume of his Sermons 
was published in 1790, and a second ap- 
peared in 1791, and liave since passed 
through several editions. 

LOTHIAN, Dr WiLitaM, a divine 
and historian, the son of a surgeon in 
Edinburgh, was born there, Novem- 
ber 5,1740. He received his educa- 
tion in the University of his native 
place, was licensed to preach the gos- 
pelin Octoher 1762, and ordained one 
of the ministers of the Canongate in 
August 1764. Though for many years 
afflicted with a painful disease, such 
was the activity of his mind and the 
vigour of his constitution, that he was 
enabled not only to perform regular- 
ly all his clerical duties, but to write 
a“ History of the United Provinces of 
the Netherlands,’ which was publish- 
ed in 1780. Previous to this publi- 
cation the University of Edinburgh 
had conferred on him the degree of 
D.D. He was also a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinhurgh. He dicd 
December 17, 1783, in the 43d ycar of 
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hisage. Two Scrmons by Dr Lo- 
thian are printed in the “ Scotish 
Preacher,” Edinburgh, 1776. 

LOVAT, Lorn, sec Fraser, SIMON, 
twelfth Lord Lovat. 

LOVE, Jony, an cminent scholar, 
and controversial writcr, the son of 
u bookseller, was born at Dumbarton, 
in July 1695. We received the ele- 
mentary part of his education at the 
Grammar School of his native place, 
and after completing his studies at the 
University of Glasgow, he bec:me 
Usher to his old inaster at Dumbarton, 
whom he succeeded in 1720. In 1733 
he published a small tract in Defence 
of the Latiu Grammar of Ruddiman, 
whicb had beeu attacked by Mr Ro- 
bert Trotter, schoolmaster at Dum- 
frics. Soon after he was brought be- 
fore the judicatories of the Cburch, 
on a charge of brewing ona Sunday, 
preferred against him by the Rey, Mr 
Sydserf, minister of Dumbarton; but 
his innocence being satisfactorily cs- 
tablished after u judicial trial, his ac- 
cuser was obliged to make him a 
public apology for malicious caluin- 
niatiou. In October 1735 Mr Love 
was, after a comipetitiou, appointed by 
the Magistrates of Edinburgh ouc of 
the Masters of the High School. In 
1737, in conjunction with Mr Robert 
Hunter, then one of the Masters of 
Heriot’s Hospital, and afterwards Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the Uuiversity of 
Kdinburgb, be publisbed “ Buchan- 
ani Paraphrasis Psalmorum Davidis 
Poetica,” printed by the Ruddimans. 
His eruditiou having recommended 
him to the notice of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, he was, in October 1739, ap- 
pointed Rector of the Grammar School 
of Dalkeith. During the succeeding 
year he cngaged in acontroversy with 
the notorious Lauder, about the com- 
parative merits of Bucbanan and John- 
ston, astranslators of the Psalms, when 
he, of course, defended Buchanan's 
versiou. He afterwards entered into | 
an angry contest with Ruddimau, con- 
cerning Buchnnan’s alleged repent-| 
ance and ingratitude towards Mary 
Qucen of Scots, having, in May 1749, 
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published“ A Viudication of Mr George 
Buchanan,” which produced, in the 
ensuing July, a pamphietin reply from 
Ruddiman. Mr Love died at Dal- 
keith, after a lingering illness, Sep- 
tember 20, 1750. He was twice mar- 
ried, and by his first wife, the daugh- 
ter of a surgeon in Glasgow, he had 
tbirteen children. 

LOW, Georcu, an ingenious na- 
turalist, was born, in 1746, at Edzel, 
in Forfarshirc. Jle studicd botb at 
the Universities of Aberdeen and St 
Andrews, and distinguished himself by 
his proficiency in the various brauches 
of natural history. Ye afterwards 
beemue tutor in the family of Mr 
Graham of Strommness, and when Mr, 
afterwards Sir Joseph, Banks, with Dr 
Solander, visited that quarter, he ac- ) 
companied them in their exoursions | 
through the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands. Jn 1774 he was ordained ini- | 
nister of the parish of Birsay and 
Uarray, on the Mainland of Orkney, 
Having been introduced by Sir Joseph 
Bauks to Mr Pennant, by the advice 
of the latter he undertook a “ Fauna 
Orcadensis,” aud a Flora Orca. — 
densis."" ile died in 1795. In 1813, | 
eighteen ycars after his death, his! 
“ Fauna” was published by Dr W. F. | 
Leach, in oue vol. 4to. Mr Low left 
behind hitn other MSS., particularly 
4 translation of Torfius’s History of | 
Orkney, anda Tour through Orkney | 
and Shetland, containing many in- | 
teresting particulars respectiug these 
islands. 

LOWE, Jouyx, sometimes called also 
ALEXANDER, author of the well knowu 
song, “ Mary’s Dream,” to which he 
owes all his fame, was born in Ken- 
mure, in Galloway, in 1750. He was 
tbe eldest son of the gardener at Ken- 
mure Castle, and being inteuded by 
his father to follow the humble busi- 
ness of a weaver, at the age of four- 
teen he was put apprenticc to Robert 
Heron, father of the unfortunate au- 
thor of that name. Young Lowe 
afterwards found means to obtaiu a 
regular academical education at the 
University of Edinburgh, and while 
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studying divinity was engaged as tutor 
in the fumily ot Mr M'Ghie of Airds. 
The fate of a yonng surgeon of the 
name of Alexander Miller, who was 
unfortunately lost at sea, and who had 
been attached to Mary, one of Mr 


Morning Poem,” but none of these 
has been printed. 

LOWE, Prrer, Fonnder of the Fa- 
culty of Physicians and Surgcons of 
Glasgow, was born in Scotland about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 





MGhie's daugliters, was the eause of| In his “ Discourse on the whole Art 


Lowe's writing his heautiful and af- 
feeting ballad of “ Mary, weep no 
more for me." Having no prospect 
of vhtaining a chureh in his native 
country, in 17/3 Lowe embarked for 
America, being invited out as tntor to 
the family of a brother of General 
Washington. Ile afterwards opened 
an academy in Frederiekshurg, Vir- 
ginia, but which not succeeding, was 
| at length given up. At asuhsequent 
period he was for some time minister 
| of the Episcopal chapel of that place. 
Befure qnitting Airds, he had inter- 
changed vows ofunalterable eonstaney 
with a sister of Mary, which were 
: doomed never tobe kept. IIe fell in 
| love with a beautiful Virginian lady, 
| who rejected his suit, and united her- 
selftoanother. Hersister, however, 
became passionately fond of him, and 
he married her, as he said himself, 
“from a sentiment of gratitude,” 
This step blasted his happiness for 
ever, as his wife turned out a most 
| worthless character. Poor Lowe, to 
drown the recollection of his domestic 
griefs, unfortunately had recourse to 
the hottle ; and intemperance, poverty, 
and disease, soon hrought him to an 
untimely grave. He died in 1798, in 
the 48th year of hisage. Besides his 
** Mary’s Dream” he wrote several 





, had been two years Surgeon-Major to 


































of Chirurgery,” published at Glasgow , 
in 1612, in the title-page of which he | 
styles himself Arelian Doctor in tlic 
Faculty of Surgery at Paris, and Chi- 
rurgeon Ordinary to the King of 
France and Navarre, he informs us. 
that he had practised twenty-two 
years in France and Flanders; that he 


the Spanish regiment at Paris; and 
that he subsequently followed his 


,toyal master, Henry IV. of Franee, six 


years in his wars. At what precise | 
period he returned from the Conti- 

nent, and took up his residence at 
Glasgow, is not known; hut he men- | 
tions that in 1598, in consequence of 
his complaints of ignorant persons in- 
tending into the praetice of surgery, 
James VI. granted him a privilege, 
uuder the Privy Seal, of examining 
all practitioners in surgery in the 
western parts of Seotland. THe refers 
to a former work of his own, entitled 
* The Poor Man’s Guide,” and speaks 
of an intended publication concerning 
the diseases of women. He died in 
1612. His“ Discourse on Chirurgery” 
was translated into various foreign 
languages. Another work of his, en- 
titled * An easy, cevtain, and perfect 
Method to eure and prevent the Spa- 
nish Sickness,” was published at Lon- 





pieces, among which is mentioned “ A| don in 1596. 
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MACADAM, Jouy Lovpoy, the 
celebrated improver of the publie 
Toads, was the seeond son of James 
Macadam of Waterhead, in the stew- 

| artry of Kirkcudbright, and of Susan 
all 


t 








Cochrane, a near relative of the Earl | 
of Dundonald. The fainily anciently | 
ranked among the Barons of Scotland, 
and was scated at Waterliead previous 

to thie aecession of James V1. to the | 
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English thronc. Mr Maeadam was 
bornin Ayr, September 21, 1756, and 
reccived his education at the sehool 
of Maybolo. On the death of his 
father in 1770, he was scnt to New 
York, where his uncle had been set- 
tled for some years as a merehant. 
He reimaincd there until the elose of 
the Revolutionary War, and as an 
ageut for the sale of prizes he re- 
alised a eonsidcrable fortune, the 
greater part of which, however, he 
lost. Onhis returu to Seotland hie re- 
sided for some time at Dumcricff, in 
the neighbourhood of Moftat, subse- 
queutly the scatof Dr Currie, tle bio- 
grapher of Burns. Ue afterwards 
lived for thirtccn years at Sauchrie in 
Ayrshire, where he was iu the Coin- 
missiou of the Pcaee and a Decputy- 
Lieutenant. In 1798 he was appointed 
by Government Agent for Victualling 
the Navy in the Western Ports of 
Great Britain, i consequence of which 
he removed to Falmouth. Lc after- 
wards resided for many years at Bris- 
tol, and latterly at Hoddesdon in Hert- 
fordshirc. It was whileacting as one 
of the Trustees upon eertain roads in 
Ayrshire that he first turned his at- 
tention to the meehanical principles 
involved in that braueh of national 
economy, and during his residence in 
England, he eoutiuucd silently to 
study the proecss of road-making in all 
its details. Iu 1815 he was appointed 
Survey or-Gencral ofthe Bristol Roads, 
when he was at length afforded a full 
opportunity of carrying his system 
into practical operation, aud it was 
soon adopted throughout the whole 
kingdom. In 1823 he was cxamined 
before a Cominittee of the House of 
Commons respecting the propriety of 
converting the ruble granite cause- 
way of the prineipal streets of towns 
into a smooth pavement resembling 
those which he had alrcady formed 
on the ordinary roads; when he 
strongly rceommended the change. 
The leading streets of Loudon, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, and other cities, were, 
| iueonsequence, Macadamised. Inintro- 

dueing an improvement of such exten- 
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sive utility, Mr Macadam had expended 
several thousand pounds, which, in 
1825, he proved beforc a Committee of 
the House of Commous; and reecived 
from Governincnt, in two grants, the 
sum of L.10,000, whieh was all the re- 
turn he ever obtained. In 1834 he 
was offered the honour of Knigbthood, 
but he declined it on aceount of his 
age, and it was conferred on his son, 
the present Sir James Nieoll Mac- 
adam. He died at Moffat, November 
26, 1836, aged 80. 

M‘ARTHUR, Jouy, LL.D., a mise | 
eellaueous writer, was born in Seot- 
land in 1755. For several years he | 
acted as Sccretary to Admiral Lord — 
Hood, and was engaged in that ca- 
paeity at tho breaking out of the 
French Revolution, and the conse- 
quent occupation of Toulon by the 
British. During the Amcrican War 
he officiated as Judge-Advocate. He 
published the following works :—“ The 
Army and Navy Gentleman's Com- 
panion, displaying the Intricacics of 
Small Sword Play," 1780; “ The Prin- 
ciples aud Practiec of Naval Courts 
Martial,” 8vo, 1792, cnlarged with con- 
sidcrable additions, eomprehending 
Military Courts Martial, sccond edi- 
tion, 2 vols. 1806, fourth edition, 1813; 
* Finaneial and Politieal Facts of the 
18th Century,” 1801, published anony- 
mously, but a second edition appeared 
in 1803, with his name; and “ The 
Pocms of Ossian in the original Gaelic, 
with literal Translations into Latin, by 
the late Robert Macfarlane, A.M., to- 
gcther with an Essay ou the Authen- 
ticity of the Poems, by Sir John Sin- 
clair, Bart., and a Translation from 
the Italian of the Abbe Ccsarotti’s Cri- 
tical Dissertation ou their Authenti- 
city, with Notes, by Dr M‘Arthur,” 3 
vols. 8vo, 1807. In conjunction withthe 
Rey. James Stanier Clarke, he also 
published, in 1810, a “ Life of Lord 
Nelson,” from his Lordship’s manu- 
scripts, 2 vols. 4to. Dr M‘Arthur 
died at Hayfield, Hampshire, July 29, 
1840. 

MACAULAY, AvLay, a miseel- 
laucous writer, the son of the Rey. 
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| John Macaulay, minister of Cardruss, 
in Dumbartonshire, was bora about 
179%. He was edueated at the Uni- 
| versity of Glasgow, where he took the 
dezreeof M.A. During his residence 
at College, he contributed various Es- 
says tu “ Ruddiman’s Weckly Magu- 
zine," under the signature of Aca- 
demicus. He afterwards became tu- 
tor tothe sons of the late J. F, Bar- 
bam, Esq. of Bedford, in whose fa- 
mily be remained three years. In 
1js0 he published “ Essays on vari. 
ous Subjects of Taste and Criticism ;” 
and in 1731, “ Two Discourses on So- 
vereign Power aud Liberty of Con- 
seience, trauslated from the Latin of 
Professor Noodt uf Leyden, with Notes 
and Illustrations.” Maving entered 
into holy orders, he obtained the cu- 
racy of Claybrook in Leicestersbire, 
where he went to reside in August 
1481. To Mr Nichols’ “ History of 
Leicestersbire’’ he contributed vari- 
| ous articles of local interest, parti- 
cularly, a complete accuunt of the 
parish of Claybrook. In 1789 he was 
presented to the rectory of Froles- 
worth, which he resigned in 1790. In 
the autumn of 1793 he made a tour 
through Sonth Holland and the Ne- 
therlands; of which he furnished a 
curious description to the Gentleman's 
Magazine. In 1794 he attended a son 
of Sir Walter Farquhar, as tutor, into 
Germany; and during his residence 
at Brunswick, he was employed to 
instruct the young Princess, after- 
wards Queen Caroline, in the rudi- 
ments of the English language. In 
1796 he was presented to the vicarage 
of Rothley, by Thomas Babington, 
Esq., M.P., who had married Jane, a 
sister of Mr Macaulay. In this vi- 
carage he spent the remainder of his 
life, and died February 21,1819. He 
had married a daughter of Jeln lley- 
rick, Esq., Town Clerk of Leicester, 
by whom he had cight sons, 
| the works already noticed, Mr Mae- 
anlay published “ The History and 
Antiquities of Claybrook,”" 1790, with 
various detached Sermons; and he 
, was more than thirty years engaged 
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ou a “ Life of Melancthon,” which was 
uever completed. 

MACBETH, King of Scotland, liv- 
ed in the first half of the eleventh 
century. IIc is said to have been by 
birth Thane of Ross, and by marriage 
with the Lady Gruoch, grand-daugh- 
ter of Kenneth IV., Thane of Moray. 
Her grandfather had been dethroned 
by Maleolm I1., who burned ber first 
husband, and murdered her brother, 
and who also slew the father of Mac- 
betb. These wrongs were avenged 
on his grandson, King Duncan, whom 
Macbeth assassinated, in 1039, at Both- 
gowanan, near Elgiu, some historians 
say at bis Castle of Inverness, and im- 
mediately usurped the sovereiguty. 
By the wisdom aud vigour of his go- 
vernment he endeavoured to compeu- 
sate for the defeet in his title to the 
throne. The recollection of his guilt, 
however, seems to have haunted him | 
continually. Te attempted by distri- 
buting money at Rome, by gifts of land 
to the Church, and by cbarity to the 
poor, to obtain relief from the “ afflic- 
tion of those terrible dreams that did | 
shake him nightly.” Neither his li- | 
berality to the people, with the strict | 
justice of his administration, nor the | 
support of the clergy, sufficed to se- 
cure him a peaccfnl reign. The na- 
tion was never fully reconciled to his 
usurpation, and his tyranny increas- 
ed with the resistance tohis authority. 
He is represented as having crected a 
Castle on Dunsinane Hill, in Perth- 
shire, which commands a view of the | 
whole country. Macduff, Thane of) 
Fife, and other chieftains, fled to Dun- 
can’s son, Malcolm Canmore, who had 
taken refuge in Cumberland, and 
urged him to avenge his father’s fate, 
and to assert his own right to the 





Besides | 


throne. Siward, the potent Earl of 
Northumberland, and his son Osbert, 
accompanied Malcoli into Scotland, 
with a numerousarmy, in 1054. After 
a furious battle, in which Osbert was 
killed, Macbeth was pursned to Lum-| 
phanan, in Aberdeenshire, where he 

was slain by Macduff, in singlo com- 

bat, December 5, 1054, after a reign 
i 20 
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of fifteen years. Shakspeare’s im- 
perishable Tragedy of Macbeth is 
founded upon a fictitious narrative 
which Holinshed copied from Boyce. 
No such personage as Banquo is 
known in history. 

MCRIL, Tnomas, D.D., a distin- 
guished divino and historian, was 
born at Dunse,in November 1772. He 
received his elemeutary iustruction at 
the parish school, and so great was 
his progress in learning, and his de- 
sire to relieve his parents of the cx- 
pense attending his education, that, 
before he was fifteen years of age, 
ho taught successively two country 
schools in the neighbourhood of his 
native town. Tu 1788 he was sent to 
the University of Edinburgh, whieh 
ho attended for three Sessions. In 
May 1791 he became the teacher of a 
school at Brechin, in connection with 
tho Antiburgher congregation of that 
town, to which communion ho belong- 
ed. Ho studicd divinity under Mr 
Archibald bruce, miuister at Whit- 
burn, Theological Professor of the 
General Associate or Antiburgher Sy- 
nod. In September 1795 he was li- 
censed a3 preacher by the Associate 
Prosbytery of Kelso, and in little nore 
than a month after, he received a 
unanimous call to be minister of the 
second Associate Congregation in the 
Putterrow, Edinburgh, to which he 
was ordained in May 1796. His first 
publication was a Sermon ; and to a 
new religious periodical started in 
Edinburgh in 1797, called “ The 
Christiau Magazine,’ of which he was 
afterwards for a time Editor, he com- 
municated various able papers on dif- 
fereut subjects, but chiefly of an his- 
torical aud biographical uature. Ho 
also distinguished himself iu polemi- 
cal theology, having, in conjunction 
with Mr Whytock of Dalkeith, pub- 
lished two pamphlets on Faith, iu an- 
swer to some statements contaiued in 
awork by a Baptist minister in Edin- 
burgh. 

In 1806, Mr M‘Crie felt himself con- 
scientiously impelled to separate from 
the General Associate Synod, on ac- 
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count of the doctrines involved in 
“ The Narrative and Testimony” 
adopted by that body in 1804, relative 
to the powers and duties of the civil 
magistrate in ecclesiastical matters. 
He and Mr Bruce, and two other mi- 
uisters, who maintained on this point 
the principles originally held by the 
leaders of the Reformation, both in 
this country and on the Continent, 
entered repeated protests against the 
prevailing party in the Synod, “ for 
having departed from some important 
doctrines of the Protestant Churches, 
of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, and of that particular testi. 
mony which they had subscribed" at 
their licence and ordination; and on 
August 28, 1806, the four protesters, 
Messrs M‘Crie, Bruce, Hog, aud Ait. 
ken, formed themselves into a pres- 
bytery, afterwards styled “ The Con 
stitutional Assoclate Presbytery.” 
Having thus dissolved their connection 
with tho Synod, the latter body al- 
most immediately thereafter formally 
deposed Messrs Aitkeu and M‘Crie 
from the ministry. A tedious law- 
suit took place relative to the posses- 
sion of his meeting-house, which was 
decided against him, when a new 
chapel was erected for him, iu West 
Richmond Street, by those of his peo- 
ple who had espoused his sentiments. 
The Constitutional Presbytery exist- 
ed till 1827, when, being joined by a 
body of protesters from the Associate 
Synod, they took the name of Original 
Seceders, 

In the examination of the question 
in dispute, Mr M‘Crie had been led to 
enter deeply into the study of eccle- 
siastical history, particularly in Scot- 
land, when he obtained ao most inti- 
mate acquaintanco with the funda- 
mental principles of the Protestaut 
Churches, as well asa thorough know- 
ledge of the character aud objects of 
those eminent and faithful meu by 
whose labours they were founded. 
His “ Life of John Knox” was pub- 
lished in November 1811, and a secoud 
edition, with considerable alteratious 
and additious, appearcd in 1813, This |} 
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work gave a juster view of the con- 
duct and principles of the illustrious 
Reformer than had ever before been 
exhibited, and at onee placed its au- 
tbor in the first rank of eecelesiastical 
historians. It bas gone througb se- 
yeral editions, and has been translated 
| into the Freueh, Dutch, and German 
j languages. Shortly after its ap- 
' pearance, the University of Edinburgh 
eouferred upon him the degree of 
| D.D., beiug the first time it had been 
| bestowed on a Disseuting minister 
jiu Seotland. To the pages of the 
“ Christian Instruetor," tben edited 
by Dr Andrew Thomson, Dr M‘Crie 
became an oeeasional eontributor ; 
and one of tbe ablest of the articles 
furnished to that periodical was his 
celebrated critique of the “Tales of my 
Landlord,’ inserted in the numbers 
for January, February, and March 
1317, containing a powerful and eom-' 
plete vindieation of the Covenanters 
against the attacks of Sir Walter Scott. 
During 1817 and 1818, after the deatb 
! of Mr Bruce, he performed the duties 
of Professor of Theology to the small 
body with which he was connected. 
In the end of 1819 appeared his “ Life 
of Andrew Melville,” intended as a 
, Continuation of tbe ecclesiastical his- 
tory whieh he had commenced in the 
Life of Knox. This also has become 
| @ standard work. The second edi- 
tion was published in December'1823, 
with numerous additions and im- 
| provements. The events described 
in these two publieations throw the 
most important light on the question 
of religious establishments, while the 
information they contain, especially 
the latter, on all matters connected 
with the Presbyterian form of reli- 
gion, is most valuable and extensive. 
In 1821 Dr M'Crie publisbed “ Two 
Discourseson the Unity of the Church, 
her Divisions, and their Removal,” 
desigued to show the fullacious prin- 
ciples on which the reeent Union of 
the Burghers and Antiburghers bad 
been founded. In June 1821 be sus- 
tained a severe loss in the death of 
. wife; and his own health being 
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much impaired in consequence of his 
unremitting applieation to study, he 
was induecd to make a short tour on 
the Continent. Besides many iuter- 
esting contributions to religious pe- 
riodicals, in which he gave additional 
proof of the vast extent of his histo- 
rieal learning, and of tbe singular 
aeuteness and vigour of his mind, he 
subsequently published the following 
works. In 1825, “ Memoirs of Mr Wil- 
liam Veitch, and George Bryson;” 
in 1827, “ History of the Progress and 
Suppression of the Reformation in 
Italy, in the Sixteenth Century;” and 
in 1829, a similar History of the Re- 
formation in Spain. That he might 
be able for tbe latter two works, to 
consult the original authorities, he 
made himself master of the Italian 
and Spanish languages, though at a 
late period of his life. The German 
language he had previously acquired. 
His last publication was an anony- 
mous pamphlet, in May 1833, on the 
subject of Patronage, in which he re- 
commends its entire abolition. He 
had been, for several years, engaged 
on a Life of Calvin, for which he had 
collected the most valuable materials, 
but which was left incomplete. One 
of his sons, wlio resided at Geneva for 
some time in eharge of two pupils, 
obtained, while there, much authentic 
information regardiug the great Re- 
former, which he transmitted to his 
fatber. Dr M‘Crie died at Edinburgh, 
August 5, 1835. He was twice niar- 
ried, first, in 1796, to Janet, daughter 
of Mr William Diekson, farmer in the 
parish of Swinton, by whom he had 
several children; and, seeondly, in 
1827, to Mary, fourth daughter of the 
Rev. Robert Chalmers of lladdington, 
who survives him; and to wliom, on 
her husband’s death, a handsome an- 
nuity was granted by Government. 
An interesting life of this estimable 
divine, historian, and seholar, has 
been published by hisson and sueces- 
sor, the Rev. Thomas M‘Crie, who 
inherits mueh of the character and 
genius of his distinguished father. 


MACDIARMID, Jonny, an indus | 
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trions miscellaneous writer, was born 
in 1779, at Weem, in Perthshire, of 
whieh parish lis father was minister. 
He studied at the Universities of Edin- 
burgh and St Andrews, aud was for 
some time titor in a gentleman’s 
family. Relinquishing his original 
design to enter the church, he re- 
paired, in 1801, to London, where he 
beeame a contributor to severul pe- 
viodicals, and Editor of the St James’ 
Chronicle. In 1803he published “ An 
Inquiry into the System of Military 
Defence of Great Britain,’ 2 vols., 
in which he points out the effects of 
the voluntecr system, and asserts the 
superiority of aregular army. This 
work was followed, in 1804, by his 
“ Inquiry into the Nature of Civil and 

Military Subordination.” His last 
work, written in distress and illness, 
and for the publication of which, 
shortly hefore his death, he was in- 
debted to a friend, was “ Lives of 
British Statesinen,’’ which was very 
favourably reecived. “ llis whole 
life," says D'Israeli, who has intro- 
duced him into his © Calamities of 
Authors,’ “was one melaneholy trial: 
Often the day passed cheerfully with- 
out its meal, but never without its 
page.’ lle died of a paralytic stroke, 
April 7, 1807. 

MACDONALD, ALEXANDER, an emi- 
nent Celtic poct, was the son of an 
Episcopalian clergyman, of the same 
name, in the district of Arisaig and 
Moidart, about the end of the seven- 
teenth century, and is generally styled 
| © Nae Mhaigstir Alistir,” or the son 
of the Rev. Mr Alexander. After re- 
-ceiviug the elemeutary part of his 
education at home, he was sent to 
Glasgow College, being intended for 
the same profession, but his couduet 
not giviug satisfaction to his father, 
‘his studies were interrupted. On 
leaving the University, he returned to 
the Highlands, where he acquired a 
high reputation for his cowpositions 
in his native laiguage. It is said that 
he even directed his satirical powers 
against his own father. Ife after- 
_wards became a Catholic, aud some 
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time before 1725 went to reside in 
the Island of Canna, in the capacity of 
grouud-officer, or land-bailiff, to Clan- 
ranald. Inthe English Preface to his 
volume of Gaclic Sougs he states, that 
“they were mostly composed for the 
amusement of a private gentleman.” 
This volume, published in 1751, was 
eagerly bought up by the lighland- 
crs. Sogreat indeed was his popu- 
larity with them, that in several in- 
stances a whole hamlet subscribed for 
the purpose of proeuring a copy. 
They were reprinted in 1764, and in 
1802, with additional songs. Many of 
his poenis are mentioned as being 
very beantifil : among these the Odes 
to Summer and Winter have been 
highly praised. He also prodnced 
nuinerous Jacobite pieces of various 
merit, most of thein dated after the 
battle of Culloden. It is not certain 
whether he again beeame a Protestant, 
but prior to 1740 he was appointed a 
teacher, in the district of Ardna- 
murchan, of one of the schools sup- 
ported by the Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland. <A Gaelic 
and English Vocabulary, whieh he was 
engaged by the Soeiety to write, for 
the use of their schools, was published 
under their patronage in 1741. He 
is deseribed in Reid’s “ Bibliotheca 
Scoto-Celtica” as a man of great na- 
tural endowments, an excellent poet, 
and an erudite scholar, and as having 
eontributed much to Gaelic literature. 
The time of his death is not stated. 
He lett behind him several pieces in 
manuseript, some of which were in- 
cluded in a volume, printed in 1776, 
by his son Ronald, a schoolmaster in 
the Island of Eigg, which contained 
also a few specimens of old Gaelic 
poetry, svith some pieces of his own. 
MACDONALD, AnpRew, an inge- 
nious hut unfortunate poet, was the 
son of George Douald, « gardener at 
the foot of Leith Walk, near Edin- 
burgh, where he was horn about 1755. 
He received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation at Leith grammar-sehool, and 
afterwards studied at the University 
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of Ediuburgh. In 1775 he was ad- 
mitted into Deacon's orders in the 
Svotish Episcopal Church, to whiel: 
ecommuuion his family belonged, and 
with the approbation of Bishép Forbes, 
assuined, on this vecasion, the prefix 
| of Mac to lis nume. On the recom- 
mendation of the Bishop he was ad- 
mitted as tutor into the family of Mr 
Oliphant of Gask; and iu 1777 be- 
came pastor of the Episcopal congre- 
gation at Glasgow. In 1732 he pub- 
lished his “ Velina, a Poetical Frag- 
| ment,” in the Spenserian stanza, which 
is described as containing much ge- 
nuine poetry. His next adventure 
was a novel, called “ The Independ- 
ent,” from “which, however, he de- 
Pca neither profit nor reputa- 
tion. Having written ‘“ Vimonda, a 
Trazedy,’ he got it acted at Edin- 
burgh, with a Prologue hy Henry Mac- 
| Beasie but though it was received 
with great applause, it produced uo 
advantage to the author. Finding 
his incouie, which was derived solely 
| from the seat rents of his church, de- 
crease as his congregation apaatindgarsit 
| he resigned his charge, aud with it 
’ the clerical profession, and removed 
to Edinhurgh; hut not succeeding 
there, he repaired to Londou, ac- 
companied by his wife, who had heen 
the maid-servant of the house in which 
he had lodged at Glasgow. In the 
summer of 1737 “ Vimoada" was per- 
formed at the Haymarket Theatre to 
crowded houses. We next engaged 
with much ardour upon an opera, but 
neither this nor any of his suhsequent 
dramatic attempts was equal in merit 
to his first tragedy. Meanwhile, by 
writing satirical and huntorous poems 
for the newspapers, under the signa- 
ture of “ Mithew Bramble,” he con- 
trived to carna precarious subsistence 
fcr a time; but thi3s resource soon 
failed himn. Te was at, last reduced 
almost to the verge of destitution; 
the privations to which he was sub. 
jected liad a fatal effect on a constitu- 
\ tion naturally weak, and he died in Au- 
| gust 1790, aged only 33, leaving a wi- 
| dow and one child in a state of ex- 
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treme iudigence. <A voluine of his 
Sermons, published soon after his 
death, met with a frvourable recep- 
tion; and in 179} appeared his “ Mis- 
cellanenus Works,” in one volume, 
containing all his dramas, with “ Pro- 


bationary Odes for the Laureateship,” 


and other pieces. 

MACDONALD, Sir James, Bart., 
of Slate, styled “ the Scotish Marcel- 
lus,” eldest son of Sir Alexander Mac- 
donald, by Lady Mary Montgomery, 
was mas in 1741, and sueceeded his 
father on his denn in 1746. From his 
very infancy he exhibited the most 
extraordiuary abilities; and, after re- 
ceiving the rudiments of his educa- 
tiou at home, at his own earnest so- 
licitation he was sent to Eton, where 
so great was his proficiency, and so 
precocious his genius, that Dr Bar- 
nard, in a very short time, actually 
placed himat the head of hisclass. Ou 
leaving Eton he set out on his travels, 
and was every where received by the 
learned with the distinction due to 
his unrivalled talents. At Rome, in 
particular, the most marked attention 
was paid to him by several of the 
Cardinals. He died in that city in 
1766, when only 25 years old. In ex- 
tent of learuing, and in geuius, he re- 
sembled “the Admirable Crichtou ;" 
lke him, too, he was prematurely cut 
off in the full promise of his days, 
leaving scarcely any authentic me- 
morials of his wonderful aequire- 
ments, 

MACDONALD, Joun, Licutenant- 
Colonel of the Royal Clan-Alpine 
Regiinent, and author of scveral works 
on military and scientific subjects, 
was the only son of the celehrated 
Flora Macdonald, who was the daugh- 
ter ofatacksinan, or gentleman farmer, 
of that name, of Melton, in South 
Uist. In 1746, at the time she assisted 
Prince Charles to escape, she was 
about 24 years old. She married a 
person of the saine name, with whom 
she emigrated to Ainerica, but re- 
turned to Skye, where slie died, March 
4, 1790, leaying a son, and adaughiter 
married to a MacLeod in that Island. 
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The sou, the subject of the present 
sketch, passed several years in the 
service of the East India Company, 
and attained the rank of Captain in 
the Corps of Engineers on the Ben- 
gal Establishment. In 1798 he com- 
munieated to the Royal Society a con- 
tinued series of observations on the 
diurnal variation of the magnetic 
needle, which he had carricd on at 
Beneoolen, in Sumatra, and at St 
llelena, in 1794 and the two following 
years. At a subsequent period he 
contributed no less than sixteen let- 
ters to tlle Gentleman’s Magazine on 
the variation of the magnet; and for 
the same periodical he also wrote a 
great number of articles on various 
scientific subjects. He was elceted a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1800, 
about which year he returned to Eng- 
land, and was appointed Lientcnant- 
Colonel of the Royal Clan-Alpine Re- 
giment, and Commandant of the Royal 
Edinburgh Artillery, lle was sub- 


sequently stationed for some time in 


lreland. In 1803 he published in two 
volumes a translatiou of the “ Rules 
and Regulations for the Field Exer- 
cise and Manceuvres of the I*rench 
Infantry, issued August 1}, 1791; with 
explanatory Notes and illustrative Re- 
ferences to the British and Prussian 
Systems of Tactics,” &c. In 1804, at 
which time he belonged to the first 
battalion of Cinque Ports Volunteers, 
he produced a translation of * The 
Experienced Officer, or Instructions 
by General Wimpffen to his Sons, and 
to all Young Men intended for the 
Military Profession; with Notes and 
Introductiou.” In 1807, being then 
Chief Engiueer at Fort Marlborough, 
he published two more volumes, trans- 
lated from the French, entitled ‘“ In- 
structions for the Conduct of Infantry 
on Actual Service,” with explanatory 
Notes; and in 1812 he issued a transla- 
tion of “The Formations and Ma- 
neeuvres of Infantry, by tbe Chevalier 
Duteil,” being his last work of this 
nature. In 1811 he published a Trea- 
tise on the Violoncello, which showed 
that he was well versed in harmonics. 
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To the important subject of con- 
veying intelligence by telegraphs, Co- 
lonel Macdouald had, for many years, 
directed his attention ; and in 1808 he 
published “ A Treatise on Telegraphic 
Communication, Naval, Military, and 
Political,” in which work he proposes 
an entirely new telegraphic system. 
1n 1816 he issued a Telegraphic Dic- 
tionary, extending to 150,000 words, 
phrases, and sentences, towards the 
publication of which the Directors of 
the East India Company liberally 
grauted the sum of L.400; besides 
which, he received testimonials to the 
ntility of his plans from Mr Barrow, 
Secretary to the Admiralty, and Sir 
lfarry Calvert, Adjutant-General. He 
resided for the last twelve or fifteen 
years of his life at Exeter, where he 
died, August 16, 1831. He marrieda 
daughter of Sir Robert Chambers, 
Chief-Justice of Bengal. 

MACFARLANE, Ronerz, a poli- 
tical and miseellaneous writer, was 
born iu Scotland in 1734, and received 
his education at the University of 
Edinburgh. At an carly period of 
life he repaired to London, and for 
some years kept a school of consider- 
able reputation at Walthamstow. 
He was engaged by Mr Evans, the pub- 
lisher, of Paternoster Row, to write a 
“History of George 111,” the first 
volume of which was published in 
1770. In consequence, however, of 
some misunderstanding, Mr Evans 
employed another person to continne 
the work, the second volume of which 
appeared in 1782, and the third in 
1794. On being afterwards recon- 
ciled to Mr Evans, Macfarlane wrote 
a fourth volume of the History. He 
subsequently disclaimed the seeoud 
and third volumes, and even disown- 
ed the first, in consequence of its 
having been much altered in a third 
edition. He was at one time editor of 
the Morning Chronicle and London 
Packet, in which he reported the Par- 
liamentary debates at considerable 
length for that period. Being an 
enthusiastic admirer of the Poems of | 
Ossian, he translated them into Latin 
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verse, and in 1769 published “Te- 
mora,” as aspecimen. In 1797 he pub- 
lished “ An Address to the People of 
the British Empire, on Public ffairs;”” 
and in 180] a translation of “ Bu. 
chanan’s Dialogue, concerniug the 
Rights of the Crown of Scotland,” 
with two Dissertations prefixed, one 
on the pretended ideutity of the 
Getes and Scythians, and the Goths 
and Scots; aud the other vindicatiug 
the character of Buchanan as an his- 
toriau. On the eveuing of August 
8, 1804, during the excitement of a 
Middlesex election, he was accident- 
ally thrown under acarriage at Ham- 
mersmith, and died within half an 
hour of the injuries he received. At 
the time of his death, he had in the 
press “ An Essay on the Authenticity 
of Ossian, with the Poems printed in 
the original Gaelic, and an original 
_ translation,” published in 1807, under. 
, the sanction of the Highland Society 
| of London. 
| M‘GAVIN, Witrias, author of 
| * The Protestant,’ was born August 
| §2, 1773, on the farm of Darnlaw, in 
the parish of Auchinleck, Ayrshire, 
held by his father on lease from Bos- 
well of Auchinleck. When about 
seven years of age he was sent fora 
short time to the parish school, and 
he never was at auy other. In 1783 
his parents removed to Paisley, and 
he was soon after employed as a 
drawboy to a weaver at a shilling per 
Dek He next served an appren- 
ticeship of four years to the weaving 
| of silk, but subsequently hcabandoned 
that trade, and in 1790 entered the 
service of Mr John Neilson, printcr 
and bookseller in Paisley. During 
the three years that he remained 
there, he applied himself assiduously 
to the imprvuvement of his mind, and 
especially to acquiring a correct 
knowledge of the English language. 
In 1793 he went to assist his clder 
{brother in the management of a 
school, of which he sonn obtained the 
sole charge. Ife taught, besides, a 
scientific class, to which he delivered 
lectures on Geography, Astronomy, 
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and some branclies of Natural His- 
tory. After being about two years 
and a half a schoolmaster, he quitted 
the profession, and commenced a 
small concern in the thread line, 
which was at one time the staple trade 
of Paisley. This also he was, in 
about two years, compelled to relin- 
quish, and in January 1799 he was 
engaged as book-keeper and clerk to 
Mr David Lamb, an American cotton 
merchant in Glasgow, to whose two 
sons he at the same time acted as 
tutor. In 1803, on Mr Lamb’s re- 
moval to America, the whole manage- 
ment of the business devolved upon 
him, and on the death of the father, 
he entered in 1813 into partnership 
with the son. 

Mr M‘Gavin belonged to the Anti- 
burgher communion, and was a mem- 
ber of the congregation of the Rev. 
James Ramsay, whom he joined about 
1800, on his quitting his charge, and 
subsequently assisted him in his en- 
deavours tu form an Independent or 
Congregational Church, by occasion- 
ally preaching for him. In April 
1804 he was regularly ordained Mr 
Ramsay's co-pastor. One of his ser- 
mons, entitled “True Riches,” was 
published by the Religious Tract So- 
ciety, and exteusively circulated. He 
withdrew from the connection in 1807, 
and afterwards became an itineraut 
preacher, and an active director and 
assistantin the various benevolent and 
religious societies at Glasgow, and a 
popular speaker at their public mect- 
ings. In 1805 he married Miss Isa- 
bella Campbell, a lady fgom the West 
Indies, residing in Paisléy, who had 
formerly been one of his pupils. His 
business ultimately proved unprofit- 
able, and in 1822 he was induced to 
undertake the Glasgow Agency of the 
British Linen Company’s Bank, wheu 
his partnership with Mr Lamb was 
dissolved. He had written various 
religious tracts and stories for the 
young before he commenced ‘ The 
Protestaut,” a scries of papers design- 
cd to expose tlie leadiug errors of the 
Church of Roine, begun in 1818, and 
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completed in 1822. This publication 
now forms four large 8vo volumes, 
and bas passed through several edi- 
tions. In eonsequence of the high 
character of the work, and the singu- 
lar ability displayed in its pages, one 
of the most eminent Bishops of the 
Chureh of England offered to give 
him holy orders, but this he declined. 
Some statements contained in it re- 
lative to the bnilding of a Roman 
Catholic chapel in Glasgow led to an 
action for libel, at the instaneo of 
the priest who ofiiciated there, 
| when the latter obtained a verdict of 
L.100 damages against the author, 
L.20 against Mr Sym, his informant, 
and one shilliug against the printer. 
4 pnblie subseription produced L.900 
in Mr M‘Gavin’s favour, and the 
whole expenses, ineluding the sums 
in the yverdiet, amounting to L.1200, 
the balance was puid from the pro- 
| fits of “ The Protestant.” 

Tu 1827 Mr M‘Gavin edited an im- 
proved edition of John Howie's“ Scots 
Worthies,” with a preface and notes. 
Soon after he published a refutation 
of the peenliar views promulgated by 
Mr Cobbett in his “History of the 
Reformation,” and a similar exposure 
of the pernicious principles of Mr 
Robert Owen. He also published a 
pamphlet, entitled “Church Esta- 
blishments Considered, in a Series of 
Letters to a Covenanter. Shortly 
before his death, he superintended a 
new edition of “ Knox's History of 
the Reformation,” and wrote an in- 
troduction to the Rev. John Brown 
of Whitbuya’s “Memorials of the 
Noneconformist Ministers of the Se- 
venteenth Century.” Mr M‘Gavin 
died of apoplexy, August 23, 1832. 
A monnment to his memory has been 
ereeted in the Neeropolis of Glasgow. 
His posthuinons works, with a me- 
moir, were publisbed in two volumes 
lin 1834. 

} MACINTYRE, Duneay, one of 
| tbe best of the modern Gaelie poets, 
was born of poor parents, in Druim- 
laighart, Glenorchy, Argyleshire, 
March 20, 1724. Mle fought on tbe 
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‘the inisfortune to lose bis sword, 
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side of Government, at the hattle of 
Falkirk, January 17, 1746, under the 
command of Colonel! Campbell of 
Carwhin, and in the retreat he had 
Of 
that battle he has given a minute de- 
scription in an adinirable song, which 
fornis the first in his valuable eollec- 
tion of poems. Being an excellent 
marksman, he was appointed forester 
to the Icar] of Breadalhane, and after- 
wards to the Duke of Argyle. In 
1793 he beeame a private in a fen- 
eible regiment raised by tho former, 
aud eontinued to serve in it til] 1799, 
when it was disbanded. In his youth 
he was very handsome, and was called 
by his eonntrymen “ Donacha Ban,” 
fair-haired Dunean. His volume of 
poems was first published at Edin- 
burgh in 1768, and reprinted in 1790 
and 1804. with some additional pieces. 
Though he never received any educa- 
tion of any kind, lie excelled in every 
department of verse that he tried; 
and the writer of his life, in Reid's 
“ Bibliotheea Seoto-Celtica,” says that 
“all good jndges ot Celtie poetry 
agree that nothing like the purity of 
his Gaelic, and the style of his poetry, 
has appeared in the Highlands sinee 
the days of Ossian.” Onthe recom- 
mendation of the Earl of breadalbane, 
who befriended him through life, he 
was appointed in his old age one of 
the Town Guard of Ediuburgh, 
where he died in October 1812. 
M‘KAIL, Hueu, a martyr of the 
Covenant, was born about 1610, He 
stndied at the University of Edin- 
burgh, under the eare of his uncle, 
one of the ministers of that city, and 
was afterwards for some time chap- 
lain to Sir James Stewart of Coltness, 
then Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 
He was licensed to preach iu 166], and 
on tbe Ist of September of the fol- 
lowing year, he delivered a diseourse 
in the High Chureh of Edinburgh, in 
which, speaking of the many perse- | 
cutions that bad befallen the Church, 
he said that “the Church and people | 
of God had been persecuted botb by 
an Abab ou the tbrone, a Hamau in 
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the state, and a dndas in the ehnrch,” 

’ Landerdalcaud Sharpe took the appli- 
eation to themselves, and a few days 
thereafter a party of horse was sent 
to apprehend him; but he escaped, 
and went to his father’s honse in the 
narish of Libhertou. Soon after he 
took refuge iu Holland, wherc he re- 
mnaineé four years, during which time 
he studied at one of the Duteh Uni- 
versities. After his return home, he 
joined those who rose in arms in the 
west, and continned with them from 
the }Sth to the 27th of Novemher, 
when, not beiug able to endure the 
fatigue of constaut marching, he left 
them near Cramond water, and was 
taken by an officer of dragoons and 
another, ashe passed through a place 
called Braid’s Craigs. He was 
brought to Edinburgh and searched 
for letters, but none heing found, he 

| was committed to the tolbooth. Next 
day he was examined hefore the 
Couneil, and on Deecemher 4 was 
subjected to the torture of the boot. 
This and his close imprisoument 
| brought on a fever; and he petition- 
}ed the Council that his trial should 
| be delayed, when his case was re- 
mitted to two physicians and two sur- 
geons to be inquired into. On the 
1Sth he was bronght before the Court 
of Jnsticiary with other three, who 
had heen arraigned with him, and 
being found guilty of rising in arms, 
entering into leagnes and covenants, 
&c., he was condemned to be hanged 
at the Market Cross of Edinburgh, 
December 22, 1666. He met his fate 
with great firniness, cheerfulness, and 
coustanecy, being only abont twenty- 
sia years old at the time of his death. 
MACKAY, Hvan, a distinguished 
military commander, was descended 
from Mackay of Strathnaver, chief of 
the clan of that naine in the county of 
Sutherland. We was a younger son 
of Mackay of Scoury, and was born 
about 1640, His clder sister married 
her consin John, seeond Lord Reay, 
and his two elder brothers having 
been barbarously murdered in 1668, 
in one of the fends of the period, 
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Wugh early succeeded to the farnily | 
estutc, Soon after the Restoration in 
1660, he ohtained an Ensign’s eour- 
mission in the Royal Scots, then, 
trom its commanding officer, termed 
Dumbartou's Regiment, and acconi- 
panied it to France, on that corps be- 
ing lent hy Charles IH. to the I'rench 
King. Amoug his brother subalterns 
was young Churchill, afterwards the 
great Duke of Marlborough, with 
whom he kept up a friendly corre- 
spondence till his death. In 1669, with 
several other officers, he volunteered 
into the service of Veuice, and so 
greatly distinguished himself in se- 
yeral engagements against the Turks | 
in the Island of Candia, that he re- 
eeived from the Republie a medal of 
great value, in acknowledgment of 
his services. In 1672 he had the 
rank couferred on him of Captain 
in Duwharton’s Regiment, and was 
employed with it in the unprin- | 
cipled expeditiou of Louis against 
the United Proviuces. His regiment 
formed part of the division of the 
army whieh, under Marshal Turenne, 
overran the province of Gueldres, 
and captured most of the Dutch fort- 
resses on the Meuse and Waal. At 
the small town of Bommel, he was 
quartered iu the house of a Dutch 
lady, the widow of the Chevalier Ar- 
nold de Bie, whose eldest daughter, 
Clara, he married iu 1673. Previous 
to this event, not approving of the 
cause in whieh he was engaged, he 
had resigned his commission in the 
Royal Scots, aud entered the service 
of the States General, being appointed 
Captain in the Scotish Dutch Brigade. 
In 1674 he was present at the battle 
of Seneff, when the army under the 
Prince of Orange was defeated by the 
Prince of Conde. He was afterwards 
promoted to the rank of Major-Com- 
mandant in the same service ; andon 
the Licutenant-Coloneley of one of | 
the regiments forming the Scots Bri- 
gade becoming vacant, the Prince be- 
stowed it on Mackay, in preference to 
Graham of Claverhouse, who, in con- | 
sequence, quitted the Dutch service 











indisgust. About 1680 Mackay was 
promoted to the command of tbe 
whole brigade, which, in 1685, was 
called over to England .to assist in 
suppressing Monmouth’s rebcllion ; 


ou which occasion, King Jamcs con- | 


ferred on Mackay the rank of Major- 
Gencral, and appointed him a member 
of his Privy Council in Scotland. He 
procceded, in eonsequenee, to Edin. 


burgh, where he took the oatlis, hut 
his public duties did not admit of his 


visiting his estate and relations in 
Sutherland. 


exempted from pardon, 


With the command of the English 
and Scots division of the invading 
larmy, General Mackay accompanied 
the Prince of Orange to England at 
Mareh 


the Revolution; and in 
1689 was sent to Edinburgh as Com- 


mander-in-Chief of the forees in 
the 
Highlanders, undcr Visconnt Dun- 
dec, at the Pass of Killiecrankic, 
July 27; and after the defeat ot his 
army, he performed a masterly re- 
treat to Stirling, and witlrin two days 
after reacbing that place, he was 


Seotland. He cneountered 


again at the head of a considerahic 
foree. 
energetic operations, pacificd the 
northern counties, and fully establish. 
ed the autbority of William and Mary 
in Scotland, in November 1690 he re- 
signed the ehicf eommand of the 
army, and retired to his family iu 
Holland. Of his serviees in Seotland 
he has left an interesting account in 
his “ Memoirs,” printed for the first 
time for the Bannatyne Club in 1833. 
Being appointed fourth in command 
of King William's forces, serving 
ugainst the adherents of King Jaincs 
in Ircland, he arrived in that eountry 
in the heginning of May 1691, and 
signatised himself by his skill and gal- 
lantry at the capture of Athlone, aud 
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In the following ycar 
he returned to Holland; and in 1688, 
having, along with most of the officers 
of the Scots Brigade, rcfused to obey 
the order of James II. to return to 
England, he and five other persons 
were dcelarcd rebels, and spceially 


Having at length, by the most 





in the battle of Aughrim, which fol- 
lowed it. After the eapitulation of 
Limeriek, on the 3d of the ensuing 
Oetober, hc returned to Holland; and 
in the succeeding ycar, when King 
William took the ficld against Louis 
XI1V., Mackay was, with the rank of 
Licutenant- General, nominated to 
the command of the British division 
of the Confederate army in Flanders. 
Ue was killed at the disastrous battle 
of Stcinkirk, August 3, 1692. By his 
marriage he had issue one son aud 
three daughters, the cldest of whom 
became the wife of George, tbird Lord 
Reay. Bishop Burnet descrihes Ge- 
neral Mackay as one of the most pious 
soldiers whom he had ever known, 
and highly commends him for the | 
care whieh be took to enforee the, 
ohservance of striet discipline and at- 
tention to religious exereises among 
hoth the officers and men under his 
eommand. It was commonly said of 
him by the Dutch soldicrs, that he 
knew no fcar hut the fear of God. , 
His life, by John Maekay, Esq. of | 
Roekfield, the representative in the 
male Hne of the family of Scoury, was 
published in 1836, in once yol. 4to. 
MACKAY, Jouy, an eminent bo- 
tauist, was horn at Kirkaldy, Deccm- 
her 25,1772. He early discovered a 
strong predileetion for botanical pur- 
suits, and cvenat the age of I4, he had 
formed a very considerable collection 
of the rarer kinds of garden and hot- 
house plants. In the beginning of 
1791 he was placed in Dickson and 
Company’s nurserics at Edinburgh ; 
of which, in 1793, be received the prin- 
cipalcharge. Every summer he made 
a hotanieal excursion to the High- 
lands; he tikewisetraversed the West- 
ern Isles, andin most of these journcys 


he was successful in adding some ncw 


species to the British Flora. To tbe 
elegant work entitled ‘“ Eugtish Bo- 
tany,”’ then in course of publication, 
uuder the care of Dr Smith and Mr 
Sowerby of London, he contributed 
various valuable articles and figures 
of indigenous plants, and in February 
1796, he was eleeted an associate of 
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the Linnean Society of London. In 
1800, on the death of Mr Menzies, he 
succeeded him as Superintendent of 
the Royal Botanic Garden of Edin- 
burgh, where he died April 14, 1802. 
MACKENZIE, Sir ALEXANDER, an 
enterprising traveller, was a native of 
Inverness, aud whena young man, emi- 
gratedto Canada. About 1781 he ob- 
tained a situation in the counting- 
house of the North-West Fur Com- 
pany, at Fort Chippewyan, at the 
head of the Athabasca Lake, in the 
country to the west of Hudson's 
Bay. On June 3, 1789, he was 
sent by his employers on an ex- 
ploring expedition through the re- 
gions lying to the north-west of that 
station, coujectured to be bounded by 
the Arctic Ocean, Attended by a 
German, four Canadians, and three 
Indians, with two Canadian aud two 
Indian women, he embarked on the 
Slave River, and on the 9th ofthe same 
month reached the Slave Lake, with 
which it communicates by a course 
of 170 miles, where the party rested 
| for six days. On the 15th they again 
| launched their canoes, and, skirt- 
ing the margin of the lake, reached 
the entrance of the river, which flows 
from its western’ extremity, and is 
now called the Mackenzie River, ou the 
29th. Pursuing the north-westward 
course, they arrived, July 15, at the 
great Northern Ocean; and returning 
by the same route, regained Fort 
Chippewyan, Scptember 12, On Oc- 
tober 12, 1792, Mackenzie undertook 
another adventurous journey, the ob- 
ject of which was to penetrate to the 
North Pacific. In this attempt, the 
first made in North America, he was 
also successful, having reached the 
sea, July 23, 1793, after encountering 
still greater dangers and difficultics 
than on his former expedition, On 
his return to England, he published 
| in 1801 his‘ Voyages from Montreal, 
on the River St Lawrence, through 
the Contineut of North America to 
the Frozen and Pacific Oceans, in 1789 
and 1793,” preceded by a Gencral His- 
tory ofthe Fur Trade. The volume 
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is embelllshed with a portrait of tho 
author, who, in 1802, received the 
honour of knighthood: The year of 
his death has not been ascertained. 
He was alive in 1816. 

MACKENZIE, Grores, Viscount 
Tarbat, and first Earl of Cromarty, 
eminent for his learning and abilities 
as astatesman, was descended from a 
branch of the family of Seaforth, and 
was born in 1630. On the death of 
his father, Sir John Mackenzie, in 
1654, he succeeded to the family 
estate; and with General Middleton, 
carried on for about a year an irre- 
gular warfare with the Parliamentary 
forces in favour of Charles II.; but 
being at last defeated, they were 
obliged to leave the kingdom. At 
the Restoration, on Middleton’s ob- 
taining the chief administration in 
Scotland, Mackenzie became his prin- 
cipal confidant. In June 166] he was 
appoiuted a Lord of Session, and in 
1662 was sent up to Court with the 
famous act for billetting, the object 
of which was to get the Earl of Lau- 
derdale and eleven others declared 
incapable of holding any office of pub- 
lic trust; but the King refused his 
consent, and on the dismissal of Mid- 
dleton, Mackenzie remained without 
any public employment during the 
principal part of the long administra- 
tion of Lauderdale. Having event- 
ually become reconciled to the latter, 
by his influence he was restored to 
the royal favour, and October 16, 1678, 
was appointed T.ord Justicc-General 
of Scotland. We was rc-instated in 
his place as a Lord of Session, No- 
vember ], 168], and thesame year had 
the office of Lord Clerk-Register con- 
ferred upon him. During the last 
years of Charles, and the whole of 
James’ reign, he had the chicf man- 
agement of Scotish affairs; and in 
April 1685 was created Viscount of 
Tarbat and Lord Macleod and Castle- 
haven. At the Revolution he lost 
all his employments, yet such was his 
flexibility of principle, that he was 
one of tho first to make advances to } 


King William; but the arbitrary pro- 
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ecedings in the two former reigns, in 

whieli he had largely participated, had 

rendered his name so odions in Scot- 

land, that his Majesty declined his 

Services. In 1692, however, the King 

restored him to his former post of 

Lord Clerk-Register, in whiel: office, 

it appears, he repeatedly falsified the 

reeords of Parliament. In 1696 he 

retired from that plaee on a pension 

of L.400 per aunum. Upon the ae- 

eession of Queen Anne he was sent 

for to Court, appointed one of the 

Prineipal Secretaries of State, and 

e~eated Earl of Cromarty, January 1, 

1703. The ycar after he resigned the 

office of Seeretary, and was appointed | 
instead Lord Justice-General, a dig- 

nity which, in its turn, he relinqnish- 

ed to the Marl of llay in 1710. He 

was 2 zealon3 supporter of the Union, 

and died at New Tarbat, August 17, 

17l4, aged 8!. Ife was a inan of | 
superior eudowments-and great learn- 
ing, but totally devoid of principle as 
astatesman., Ie was one of the ori- 
ginal inembers of tlie Royal Soeiety, 
and contributed soine valuable arti- 
cles to tlie earlier volumes of the Phi- 
losophieal Transaetions. Ile also 
wrote “A Viudieation of King Robert 
Ill. fromm the Initputation of Bas- 
tardy,” Edinburgh, 1695; “ Synopsis 
Apocalyptica, ov a short and plain 
Explieation of Daniel's Propheey, 
andof St Jolin’s Revelation, in con- 
eert with it,” Edinburgh, 1707; “ His- 
torical Aecount of the Conspiracy of 
the Earl of Gowrie, and of Robert 
Logan of Restalrig, against King 
Jaues Vi.,” Edinburgh, 17133 and 
“ A Vindieation of tlie satue, from the 
Mistakes of Mr John Anderson, 
preacher, of Dumbarton, in his De- 
fenee of Presbytery,’ Edinburgh, 
1714, besides one or two pamphlets 
relative to the Union, and other tem- 
porary subjeets. A Vindication, by 
Lord Croinarty, of the Reformation 
of the Chnreh of Seotland, with some 
account of the Records, was printed 
in the Seots Magazine for 1802, from 
a manuseript in possession of the late 
Mr Constable. 
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MACKENZIE, Sir Grorce, of 
Rosehaugh, a celebrated lawyer, was 
born at Dundee in 1636. lle wasthe 
son of Simon Maekenzie of Loehslin, 
brother of the Warl vf Seaforth, by 
his wife, the daughter of Dr Peter 
Bruce, Prineipal of St Leonard's 
College, St Andrews. He studied 
Greek and philosophy in the Univer- 
sities of St Andrews and Aberdeen, 
and eivil law in that of Bourges in 
Franee, where he remained three 
years. On hisreturn to Seotland, he 
was admitted, in January 1659, an 
Advoeate before the Supreme Conrts. 
{n 1660 he published his “ Arctina, 
or Serious Romance,” in which, ae. 
eording to Ruddiman, he gives “a 
very bright speeimen of his gay and 
exnberant genius.” aving soon 
gained aligh reputation as a pleader, 
he was in 1661 seleeted as one of the | 
Counsel of the Marquis of Argyle at | 
his trial for treason before a Commis- — 
sion of the Parliament. In 166} ap- 
peared his “ Religio Stoici, or a short 
Diseonrse upon several Divine or 
Moral Subjeets.” 1n 1665 he publish- 
ed his ‘* Moral Essay on Solitude,” 
which was answered by the eelebrat- 
ed Evelyn, ina Panegyrie on Active 
Life. In 1667 Maekenzie produced 
lris “ Moral Gallantry,” designed to 
prove that the principles of honour 
are of themselves sufticient to make 
Inen virtuous; to witch he added a 
“Consolation against Calumuies.” 
Abont this time he also wrote “Caclia’s 
Conntry House aud Closet.” a poein, 
which was imitated by Pope, in his 
“Essay on Criticism.” 

Soon after the Restoration Mae- 
kenzie wasappoiuted aJustiee-Depute, 
or Judge of the Criminal Court, anda 
few years thereafter he was knighted. 
In 1669 he represeuted in Parliament 
the County uf Ross, and during the 
same year he opposed the proposition 
contained in a letter from the King 
for an incorporating Union of Eng- 
land and Seotland. At this period he 
signalized himself in Parliament, by 
the snpport which he gave to popu- 
lar measures ; but nnfortunately for 
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his character as a patriot, he was, 
Angust 23, 1677, on the dismissal of 
Sir John Nisbet, appointed King’s 
Advocate, when, to foree submission 
to the Government, le put the lus 
in exeeution with the utmost striet- 
| uess and severity. On the trial of the 
Earl of Argyle in Deeember 1681, he 
exertedall bis energies to obtaina eon- 
yietiou ; and in Juue 1685, when that 
Nobleman was apprehended after his 
unfortunate expedition to the High- 
lands, Maekenzie objected to a new 
trial, and he was put to death on his 
former iniquitous sentenee. The 
state prosecutions, conducted by Sir 
| George Maekenzie, in some of which 
he notoriously stretehed the laws to 
answer the purposes of the Govern- 
ment, were so numerous, that he ob- 
tained the unenviable title of “ Tbe 
Bloud-thirsty Advoeate.”’ After the 
Revolution, iu justification of his acts, 
he publisbed ‘* A Vindieation of the 
) Government of Charles II.’ (1691,) 
| which, to those who know anything 
/ of the scenes of perseeution and op- 
pression which were enacted in Scot- 
land at that period, appears the very 
reverse ofsatisfactory. Notwithstand- 
ing his severity, however, Sir George 
was the means of introdueing various 
| practical improvements into the cri- 
minal jurisprudence of his country ; 
and in 1686, upon the abrogation of 
the penal laws against tbe Papists by 
James VII., he deemed it ineumbent 
on him to retire from his post of Lord 
Advoeatc. In 1688, however, he was 
restored to tbat office, which he held 
till the Revolution, when he relin- 
quished all his employments. In 
1659 he founded the Adyoeates’ Li- 
brary at Edinburgh, and the Latin 
inaugural oration pronounced on the 
oceasion is recorded in his works. 
in September of that ycar hic retired 
to England, resolving to spend therc- 
niainder of his days in study at Ox- 
ford. In June 1690 he was admitted 
a student of that University, and sub- 
sequently published an issay on Rea- 
son in 1690, and “ The Moral History 
of Frugality, and its Opposite Vices,” 
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in 1691. He died ut London, May 2, 

1692, and was Luried in the Grey- 
friars’ Churehyard, Edinburgh. Be- 

sides the works mentioned, he wrote 

several on the laws, history, and anti- 

quities of his native country, parti- 

culurly “Laws and Customs in Mat-| 
ters Criminal,” published in 1674; 
“ Observations on the Laws aud Cus- 
toms of Nations as to Precedeuey, 
with the Seience of Heraldry,” 1680 ; 
“Institute of the Law of Seotland,” 
1684; and iu 1685 he published * A 
Defeuce of the Royal Line of Scot- 
land,” in auswer to the attacks and 
animadversions of Bishops Lloyd aud 
Stillingfleet, on the fabulous part of 
Seotish history. These works, along 
with the observations on the Acts of | 
Parliament and some minor produc- 

tions, were edited by Ruddiman, in , 
2 vols. folio, in 1722. His “ Memoirs” 
are considered the most interesting 
of all his writings. 

MACKENZIE, Grores, author of 
‘The Lives and Characters of the 
most Eminent Writers of the Scots 
Nation,’ practised as a physieian in 
Edinburgh at the beginning of the 
eighteenthcentury, His well-known 
work, which is one of great research, 
and often quoted as an authority, is 
in 3 vols. fulio, and was published by 
snbseription. The first volume, de- 
dieated to the Earl of Seaforth, ap- 
peared in 1708 ; the second, inscribed 
to the Earl of Mar, in 1711; and the 
third, dedicated to the eelebrated 
financier, John Law of Lauriston, in 
28 

MACKENZIE, Henry, author of 
“The Man of Feeling,’ son of Dr 
Joshua Maekenzic, an eminent phy- 
sician in Edinburgh, by his wife Mar- 
garct, eldest daughter of Mr Rose of 
Kilravoek, in Nairnshire, was bornin 
that city, in August 1745. Ile was edu- 
cated at the High Scliool and Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and was after- 
wards articlcd to Mr Inglis of Redhall, 
in order to acquire aknowledgo of the 
business ofthe Exehequer. In 1765he 
went to London, to study the modes of 

English Lxehequer practice, which, 
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as well as the constitution of the 
Courts, are similar in both countries. 
While residing there, he was advised 
by a friend to qualify himself for the 
English bar; but he preferred re- 
turning to Edinburgh, where be be- 
came, first the partner, and afterwards 
the successor, of Mr Inglis, in the 
office of Attorney for the Crown, 

He very early displaycd a strong 
attachment to literary pursuits, and 
duriug his stay in Loudon, he sketch- 
ed part of his first work, “The Man 
of Feeling,” which was published in 
177!, without his name, aud at once 
became a favourite with tbe public. 
A few years afterwards the great po- 
pularity of the work induced a Mr 
Eccles of Bath to elaim the author- 
ship. Ife was at pains to transcribe 
the whole in his own hand, with a 
plentiful introduction of blottings, in- 
terlineations, and corrections, and he 
maintaiued his pretensions with so 
inuch plausibility and pertinacity, that 
Messrs Cadcll and Strahan, the pub- 
lishers, at last found it necessary to 
undeceive the public by a formal con- 
tradiction. In 1773 Mr Mackenzie 
published his “Man of the World,” 
which displayed the same tone of ex- 
quisite moral delicacy and elegance of 
style as his former work. In 1777 he 
produced “ Julia de Roubigne,” a 
beautiful and traic tale, in a series 
of letters, cxhibiting the refined sen- 
sibility and the delicate perception of 
human character and manuers which 
distinguished all his writiugs. 

Mr Mackenzie was one of the prin- 
cipal members of the “ Mirror Club,” 
and edited the well-known periodical 
of that name. Most of the other gen- 
tlemen connected with it were after- 
wards Judges in the Court of Session 
~—namely, Lord Cullen, Lord Aber- 
cromby, Lord Craig, and Lord Ban- 
natyne. “The Mirror’? was com- 
menced January 23, 1779, and ended 
May 27, 1780, baviug latterly been is- 
sued twice a-week. Of the 110 papers 
to which it extended, forty-two were 
contributed by Mr Mackenzie, includ- 
ing La Roche. The sale never at any 
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time exceeded fourlundred copies, but 
when afterwards republished in duo. 

decimo volumes, with the names 
of the authors, a considcrable sum 

was obtained for tle copyright, out of 
which the proprietors presented L.100 
to the Orphan Hospital, and purchas- 
ed a hogsbead of claret for the use of 
the Club. “The Louuger,’’a publi- 
cation of a similar character, also con- 

ducted by Mr Mackenzie. was com- 

menced by the same parties, Febru- 

ary 6, 1785, and was continued weekly 

till January 6, 1787. Of the 101 pa- | 
pers whieh it includes, fifty-seven 

were writteu by Mr Mackenzic, who, | 
in one of the latter nuwbers, reviewed 

for the first tinie the Poems of Burus, 

which were just then published, 

On tbe institution of the Royul So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, Mr Mackenzie be- 
cauie one ofits members; and among 
the papers with which le cnriched 
its Transactions are an elcgant tribute 
to the memory of his friend Lord 
Abercromby, and a Memoir on Ger- 
mau Tragedy, in thelatter of which 
he bestows high praise ou the “ Emi- 
lia Galotti” of Lessing, and “ The 
Robbers” of Sehiller. He took les- 
sons iu German from a Dr Okely, at 
that time studying medicine in Edin- 
burgh; and iu 1791 he published a 
small volume, containing translations 
of “Tbe Set of Horses,’’ by Lessing, 
and of two or three other German 
drainatic pieces. He was also an ori- 
ginal member of the Highland Society, 
and by bim were published the yvo- 
lumes of their Transactions, to whieh 
he prefixed an account of the institu- 
tion, and the principal proceedings 
of the Society. In these Transac- 
tions is also to be found his view of 
the coutroversy respecting Ossian’s 
Poems, containing an interesting ac- 
count of Gaelie poetry. 

At the time of the French Revo- 
lution he published various political 
pamphlets, with tbe view of counter- 
acting the progress of democratic 
principles in this country. One of 
these, entitled “ An Aceount of the 








Proceedings of the Parliament of 
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1784," introduced bim to the notice 
ot Mr Pitt; aud in 1804, on tho re- 
eommendation of Lord Melville and 
Mr George Rose, hie was appointed to 
the luerative office of Comptroller of 
Taxes for Scotland, whicb he beld 
till his death. 

In 1793 he wrote the Life of Dr 
Blackloek, prefixed to a quarto edi- 
tion of the Blind Poet’s works, pub- 
lished for the benefit of his widow. 
In 1808 he hrought out a complete 
editiou of his own works, iu eight 
volumes 8vo. In 1812 he read to the 
Royal Society his “Life of John 
Home ;”’ and as a sort of supplement 
to it, he then added some Critical Es- 
says, cbiefly on Dramatic Poetry, 
which have not been published, hut 
the Life itself appearcd in 1822. Mr 
Mackenzie himself attempted drama- 

‘tic writing, but without suceess. A 
tragedy, composed in his early youth, 
ertitled ‘‘The Spanish Father,’ was 
rejected by Garrick, and never re- 
presented. In 1773 another tragedy 


of his, styled “‘ The Prince of Tunis,”’ 
was performed with applause for six 


nights at the Edinburgh Theatre. <A 
third tragedy, founded on Lilly's 
“ Fatal Curiosity,’ ealled “ The Ship- 
wreck,” and two comedies, “The 
Force of Fashion” and ‘“‘ The White 
Hypocrite,” were produced at Covent 
Garden sueeessively, but they proved 
complete failures. 

Mr Mackenzie was the last of those 
eminent men who shed such a lustre 
upon the literature of their country 
in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Iu his youth he enjoyed 
the intimacy of Robertson and Hume, 
and Fergusson and Adam Smith, all 
of whom he long survived. He died 
January 14, 1531, after having heen 
confined to his room for a consider- 
able period by the general decay at- 
tending old age. In 1776 he married 
Penuel, daughter of Sir Ludovick 
Grant of Grant, Dart, and Lady 
Margaret Ogilvy, by whom he had 
eleveu children; the eldest being 
Lord Maekenzie, an eniinent Judge in 
the Courts of Session and Justiciary. 
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A younger son, Mr Holt Mackenzie, 
is a member of the Privy Council. 
MACKIE, Joan, M.D., an eminent 
physician, was born, under the same 
roof as Charles I., in part of tho an- 
cient Abbcy of Duufcrinline, in 1748, 
and was descended from a very an- 
cient Highland family, wbo possessed 
some estates in Sutherland, so far baek 
as 1427. His father was thriee mar- 
ried, and he was the eldest of fiftcen 
children, At an early age he was 
plaeed under the care of Dr John Sted- 
man, whom he accompanied, in 1763, 
to the University of Ediuburgh, whcero 
he soon became a favourite pupil in 
tbe classes of Cullen, Monro, Gregory, 
and Black. After taking his medieal 
degree, he first settled in practice at 
Huntingdon, and afterwards removed 
to Southampton, where he remaiued 
about twenty years, Heexcelled par- 
ticularly in the treatment of eonsump- 
tion. Patients in that disease were 
sent to him from the metropolis, and 
from the northern couuties; and he 
was in frequent correspondence and 
cousultation with the first names in 
the profession. At the general peace 
in 1814 he relinquished his praetice, 
and, quitting Southampton, proceed- 
ed to tbe Continent. Ile passed the 
greater part of the next ten ycars 
abroad, sojourning iu the principal 
capitals of Europe, aud employed pro- 
fessionally by many eminent person- 
ages hoth British and foreign. «At 
Rome, where he was styled, by way of 
eminence, “il celebre Medieo Inglese,”’ 
he was consulted by the Queen of 
Spain, the Prince Poniatowsky, and 
Louis Bonaparte. At Vevey he print- 
ed, for private distribution, au cssay, 
entitled “ A Sketch of a New Theory 
of Man,” which was immediatcly trans- 
lated into Freneh, His only publica- 
tions were a few remarkable medical 
cases which oceurred during his prac- 
tiee. On his return from the Con- 
tinent he went to reside at Bath, and 
afterwards at Chichester, whero he 
died January 29, 1831. 
MACKINNON, Danrer, a gallant 
offieer, was born in 1791. He was tho 
| 
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seeond son of the late William) Mae- 
kinnon, the chief of the ancient elan 
of that name in the Western High- 
lands, and the nephew of General 
Maekinnon, who was killed at the 
storming of Ciudad Rodrigo. At the 
age of fourteen he entered the army as 
Husign in the Coldstreain Guards, and 


| shortly after accompanied his regi- 


ment to Bremen. In 1807 the bat- 
talion to which he belouged sailed for 
) Copenhagen, and after the capture of 
that place it returned to England. In 
1809 the Coldstream Guards embark- 
ed for the Peniusula, and was present 
in all the great battles, beginning with 
Talavera and ending with Toulouse. 
Young Mackinnon, who had attained 
the rank of Lieutenant, was appointed 
Aide-de-Camp to General Stopford, 
and distinguished himself throughout 
the campaign by his cool, daring, and 
extraordinary activity. Itis related 
of him, that on one oceasion, when the 
army was passing a defile, and part of 
our troops, on debouching from it, 
were exposed to a destructive fire, 
they found Captain Maekinnon eoolly 
shaving himself in a spot where the 
danger was the greatest. Hneouraged 
at the sight, the men rushed forward 
and drove the French before them. 
On the eonelusion of peaee in 1814 he 
was promoted to the rank of Lien- 
Early in June 1815, 
anxious to join his regiment, then 
quartered near Brussels, Colonel Mae- 
kinnon embarked at Ramsgate with a 
brother officer in an open boat, and 
next morning reaehed Ostend. He 
was present at the engagements of 





the 16th and 17th, and at Waterloo on 


the 18th of June. Iu the latter me- 
morable battle he had three horses 
shot under him. In advaneing to 
eharge the I'rench, leading on a por- 
tion of his regiment, he receiveda shot 
in his knee which killed his horse, 
and in falling he lost his sword, He 
fell elose beside a Freneh officer who 
was still more’severely wounded, and 
iu taking the latter’s sword, he gently 
told him he hoped they might sup to- 
gether that night. Onreeoyering his 
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legs he azain mounted, and elcering 
on his men, advaneed at their head. 
In the latter part of the day he was 
ordered to oveupy the farm of Iou- 
goumont, where he was plaeed with 
about 250 of the Coldstream and the 
first regiinent ofthe GrenadierG uards. 
Aware of the great importanee of 
this position, which flanked our army, 
the Duke of Wellington sent orders 
to defend it to the last extremity. 
On this point Napoleon direeted his 
great efforts, ordering battalion after 
battalion to the assault, and the car- 
nage was terrifie. Notwithstanding 
the pain of his wound, and his heing 
disabled in one leg, Colonel Maekin- 
non continued to defend that perilous 
post till the advance of the whole 
British line, and the subsequent ront 
of the French army put an end to the 
struggle of the day. When the ac- 
tion was over he beesme delirious 
from loss of blood and fatigue, and 
was sent on a litter to Brussels, where 
he reeeived every attention, and soon 
reeovered hishealth. After the peaee 
he married the eldest daughter of 
John Dent, Esq., M.P. for Pool. In 
1826 he purehased the majority in the 
Coldstreun Guards, which gave him 








the rank of fll Colonel in the army, | 


and the eomimand of the regiment to 
whieh he had heen attached all his 
military life. In eonsequence of his 
Majesty William IV. having express- 
eda desire that every officer in eom- 
mand of a regiment should furnish 
the Horse Guards with some aecouut 
of it, Colonel Mackinnon wrote his 
well known work, “ The Origiu and 
Serviees of the Coldstream Gieards,” 
which was published in 1833. He died 
June 22, 1836, aged 46. 
MACKINTOSH, Sin James, a eele- 
brated lawyer, statesman, and histo- 
rian, was bornat Altdowrie, Inverness- 
shire, Oetuber 24.1765. He was the 
son of Captain John Mackintosh of 
Kylaeny, in that eounty, who, during 
the Seven Years’ War in Germany, 
served in the same regiment witli Ma- 
jor Mercer, the poet. Ile received the 
tirst part ofhis educationat the school 
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of Fortrose in Ross-shire; and after 
studying at King’s College, Aberdeeu, 
he attended for three years the medi- 
eal classes at the University of Edin- 
burgh. In 1737 he took his medical 
degree, on which occasion he eom- 
posed a Latin thesis, “ De Actiono 
Musculari.” Soon after he went to 
Loudon, in company with the eldest 
son of Sir James Grant of Grant, then 
M.P. for Morayshire. When relin- 
quishing the profession of a physician, 
he turned his attention to gencral li- 
terature, and moral, political, and 
speculative philosophy. On the death 
of his father in 1788, he succeeded 
to the family estate, which, in the 
course of a year or two, he was eom- 
pelled to dispose of for L.9000. In 
1789 he published a pamphlet ou the 
Regency question, in support of the 
Constitutioual claims of the Priuce of 
Wales, which attracted little notice; 
and shortly afterwards he repaired to 
the Continent to resume his medical 
studies. After some time spent at 
Leyden, he returned to England, 
deeply embued with liberal princi- 
ples, to which the events of the 
French Revolution had given a strong 
impulse; and at once acquired a high 
reputation by his “ Viudicie Galli- 
cz, or a Defence of the French Revo- 
Jution, and its English Admirers, 
against the Accusations of the Right 
Hon, Edmund Burke,” published in 
one volume 8vo, in the spring of 
1791. [Im six months, three editions 
were sold, and the publisher liberally 
trebled the original sum agreed upon 
for the work. The talent displaycd 
in it obtained for the author the ac- 
quaintance of Fox, Grey, and the 
leading Whigs, aud even of Burke 
himself, whom ho visited at Beacons- 
field. 

In 1792 he entered bimself at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and in 1795 was ealled to 
the bar by that soeiety. His practice 
being at first extremely limited, with 
the view of adding to his income, he 
delivered, in 1798, a Course of Lec- 
tures on “ The Law of Naturo and 
Nations,” in Lineolu's Inn lfall, the 
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use of whieh he with some difficulty 
obtained. Haviug published the In- 
troduetory Lecture, which had gain- 
ed the approbatiou of Mr Pitt, the 
whole course was attended by large 
audiences, including some of the 
most distinguished meu of the day. 
The reputation which he acquired 
from these Lectures procured for 
him the appointment of Professor of 
General Polity and the Laws in the 
East India Company's College at 
Hertford. 

Although, after the general election 
of 1802, he was retained as counsel 
in several controverted cases, and ac- 
quitted himself with singular ability 
before Committees of the House of 
Commons, his practice as a barrister 
was never very extensive. On the 
trial ot M. Peltier, February 21, 1803, 
for a libel on the First Consul of 


'France, in which the case for the pro- 


secution was eonducted by Mr Per- 
cival, afterwards Prime Miuister, then 
Attorney-General, and Mr Abbot, 
afterwards Lord Tenterden, Mr Mae- 
kintosh appeared as sole counsel for 
the defendant. His address to the 
Jury on the oceasion was declared by 
Lord Ellenborough to be “ the most 
eloquent oration he had ever heard 
in Westminster Hall.” A translation 
of this splendid speech was made by 
Madame de Stael, and eirculated 
throughout Europe. <A short time 
thereafter he was appointed Reeorder 
of Bombay, when he was knighted, 
December 21, 1803. He remained 
in India for seven years, distin- 
guishing himself by his fearlessness 
in the diseharge of his judicial du- 
ties, and his exertions in the amelio- 
ration of the criminal lasv; and dur- 
ing his stay there lre founded the Li- 
terary Society in Bombay, and con- 
tributed various valuable eommuni- 
eations to the Asiatie Register. is 
return to England was hastened by a 
severe illness. He left Bombay in 
November 1811, retiring from the 
Reeordership witli a pension of L.1200 
from the East India Company. 

On his arrival in England, he was 
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offered the Professorship of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, but declined it, a determina- 
tion which he is said afterwards to 
have regretted. In July 1813 he en- 
tered the House of Commons as M.P. 
for the county of Nairn. In 1818, 
through the influence of the Duke of 
Devonshire, he was elected for 
Knaresborough, for which place he 
was rechosen at the subscquent clcc- 
tions. Te took a prominent part on 
all questions of forcign policy and in- 
ternational law, and was a principal 
speakcr on most of the more import- 
aut measures that came before Par- 
liament. Ho chiefly distiuguished 
himself, however, by his efforts to 
improve the criminal code, a task 
which had becu commenced by Sir 
Samuel Romilly. He was one of the 
carlicst and most zealous advocates 
for the emancipation of the West 
India slaves. He rejoiced to scc the 
Roman Catholics admitted into Par- 
liament; and he was a warm sup- 
porter of the Reform Bill, thongh he 
did not live to sce it passed intoa law. 
We was electcd Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow in 1822, aud 
again in 1823. In 1828 he was sworn 
a Member of the Privy Council; and 
in December 1830, on the formation 
of Earl Grey’s administration, he was 
appointed one of the Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India. He died at 
London, May 30, 1832, andwas buried 
at Hampstead. 

As an author, his most finished pro- 
ductivn is his Continuation of Mr 
Stewart’s “ Dissertation on Ethies,’* 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica. He 
also wrote a Life of Sir Thomas 
More, published in Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pzedia, and two volumes of an abridg- 
ed History of England. His “ His- 
tory of the Revolution of 1688,”* with 
a notice of his Life prefixed, was pub- 
lished in 1834, His other produc- 
tions consist chiefly of his published 
Speeches, and of various historical 
and othcr articles in the Monthly 
and Edinburgh Reviews. He married 
in 1789 Catherine, sister of the Messrs 
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Stewart, formerly proprietors of the 
Morning Post, by whom he had threo 
daughters. She dying in 1797, be 
marricd a second timc, in 1798, a 
daughter of J. B. Allen, Esq. of Cres- 
sella, in Pembrokeshire, aud by this 
lady he had two daughters and one 
son. 

MACKNIGHT, Janes, D.D., a 
learned biblical critic, tho son of 
the Rev. William Macknight, mini- 
ster of Irvine in Ayrshire, was born 
September 17, 1721. He received his 
aeademical cducation at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, and afterwards stu- 
died theology at Leyden. Onhisrcturn 
to Scotland he was licensed to preach 
by the Presbytery of Irvine, and after 
officiating for some timc at the Gor- 
bais, near Glasgow, he acted as assist- 
ant at Kilwiuning. In May 1753 he 
was ordained minister of Maybole in 
his native county. In 1756 he pub- 
lished a “‘ Harmony of the Gospels,” 
which met with such a favourable re- 
ception, that he was induced in 1763 to 
bring out a secoud edition, with con- 
siderable improvements and addi- 
tions. The same year he produced 
his “Trnth of the Gospel History,” 
which still farther advanced his re- 
putation asa Theologian. From the 
University of Edinburgh he received 
the degree of D.D., aud he was in 
1769 cliosen Moderator of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, During the same year he was 
translated to the parochial charge of 
Jcdburgh, and in 1772 he became mi- 
nister, first of Lady Yester’s, Edin- 
burgh, and in 1778 of the Old Church 
in that city, where he had for his col- 
league Dr Henry the Historian. For 
upwards of thirty years he was en- 
gaged in the preparation of his last and 
most importaut work, “ The New Li- 
teral Translation from the Greek of 
all the Apostolical Epistles, with 
Commentaries and Notes,” which was 
published in 1795, in 4 vols. quarto. 
He died January 13, 1800. 

M‘LAREN, ArcniBaLp, a prolific 
dramatic writer, of some merit, was 
born in the Highlands of Scotland, 
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March 2,1755. At an early age he 
| entered the army,and uuder Gencrals 
Howe and Clinton served in the 
American War, during which he con- 
tributed some poetical pieces to the 
Philadelphia and New Yorlr papers. 
Shortly before the conclusion of the 
war, the regiment to which he belong- 
ed was draughted, and returned to 
Scotland to recruit. In 1783, through 
the interest of his officer, Captain 
Walker, his Farce of the “ Coup de 
Main, or the American Adventurers,” 
was performed by Mr Jackson's Com- 
pany at Edinburgh. At the peace he 
obtained his discharge, on which he 
proceeded to Dundee, and was pre- 
vailed upon by Mr Sutherland, one of 
! the Edinburgh Company then in that 
town, to engage in Mr Ward’s itine- 
rant troop at Montrose, where he ac- 
quired some credit for his perform- 
ance of Scotish, Irish, and French 
characters, but he particularly excell- 
ed in his own “ Highland Drover.” 
About 1794 he enlisted as a sergeant 
in the Dunbartonshire Highlanders, 
and accompanied them to Guernsey, 
where he remained for two years. 
During his sojourn there he filled the 
situation of prompter to a company 
of comedians under the direction of 
Mr Bernard from Covent Garden 
Theatre, when some of his pieces 
were performed. He afterwards 
served with his regiment in Ireland. 
His farce, entitled “ What News from 
Bantry Bay?” was accepted by Mr 
Daly, manager of the Dublin Thea- 
j tre, who, however, was afraid to 
bring it out, because it satirized the 
United Irishmen, then making secret 
preparations for the rebellion. A 
few weeks after the battle of Vinegar 
Hill, M‘Laren was discharged at Ge- 
neva Barracks, when he immediately 
repaired to London, with the hope of 
getting some of his pieces brought on 
the stage, in which expectation he 
was disappointed. He continucd till 
his death to publish little dramatic pro- 
ductions for thesupport ofhimselfand 
family, and was patronized in his laud- 
| able efforts by persons of high distinc- 
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tion. In every publication he returns 
thanks to his subscribers. Many of 
his pieces evince talent and ingenuity, 
and several of them, with proper re- 
visal, might be rendered effective on 
the stage. He is supposed to have 
died about 1826, leaving his family in 
a state of destitution. A Mcmoir of 
his Life, with a list of his works, 
which amount to nearly one hundred, 
was printed at Edinburgh in 1835. 


M‘LAREN, Joun, a humble in-. 


mate of the Asylum for the IJudus- 
trious Blind at Edinburgh, deserves 
to be recorded here, for his singular- 
ly retentive powers of memory. He 
was a native of that city, and lost his 
sight by small-pox when a child. He 
was admitted to the Asylum at its 
foundation in 1793, and was the last 
survivor oftheoriginal members. He 
had, with little exception, committed 


‘the whole of the Scriptures to memo- 


ry, and was earnest in his efforts to 
instruct the blind boys of the institu- 
tion in portions of the sacred volume. 
He could repeat the passage on the 
Bible being opened, at auy place, and 
chapter and verse named to him, and 
what was still more remarkable, when 
any passage was quoted, he conld at 
once cite the particular chapter and 
verse. As hebecame old later events 
would elude his recollection, but 
what his memory had secured in ear- 
lier life remained to the very last 
distinct. Throughout his long ca- 
reer, he was also distinguished for 
his zeal in promoting the temporal, 
and, above all, the spiritual welfare of 
the little community of which he was 
a member, and for his unceasing in- 
dustry. He died November 14, 1840. 

MACLAURIN, Cotin, an eminent 
mathematician, youngest son of the 
Rey. John Maclaurin, minister of 
Glenderule, author of an Irish version 
of the Psalms, was boru in the parish 
of Kilmodan, Argyleshire, in Febru- 
ary 1698. Having lost his father in 
infancy, and his mother before he was 
nine years old, he was educated uuder 
the care of his uucle, the cv. Dauiel 
Maclaurin, minister of Kilfinnan. He 
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was sent to the University of Glas- 
gow in 1709, and took the degree of 
M.A. in bis fifteenth year, ou which 
occasion he composed and defended a 
tbesis on “ Tbe Power of Gravity.” 
In 1717, after a competition whieh 
lasted for ten days, he was eleeted 
Professor of Mathematies in the Ma- 
riselial College, Aberdeeu. In the 
vaeancies of 1719 and 1721 he went to 
London, where he beeame aequaiuted 
with Sir lsane Newton, Dr Hoadley, 
Dr Samuel Clarke, Mr Martin Folkes, 
and other eminent philosopbers, and 
was admitted a member of the Royal 
Soeiecty. In 1720 he published his 
“ Geometria Organiea.” In 1722, hav- 
ing provided a eonipetent person to 
attend to his elass for a time at Aber- 
deen, he travelled on the Continent as 
tutor to the lou. Mr Hume, son of 
Lord Polwarth; and during their re- 
sidenee at Lorraine, he wrote his 
essay on the Pereussion of Bodies, 
whieh gaincd tbe prize of the Royal 
Academy of Seiences in 1724. On the 
‘death of bis pupil at Montpelier he 
returned to Aberdeen; and in 1725 he 
was ehosen to suceced Mr James 
Gregory as Professor of Mathematies 
at Edinburgh, where his leetures, com- 
meneed November 3 of that year, 
eoutributed much to raise the cha- 
raeter of that University as a seliool of 
seience. In 1733 he imarried Anne, 
daughter of Mr Walter Stewart, at 
that time Solicitor-General for Seot- 
land, by whom he had seven ebildren. 
A eoutroversy with Bishop Berkeley 
| led to the publieation, in 1742, of his 
greatest work, the “‘ Treatise of Flux- 
ious,” in 2vols. 4to. In 1745, haviug 
been very active in making plans, and 
superintending the operatious neees- 
sary for tbe defenee of the eity of 
Edinburghagainst tbe Highland army, 
he was, upon their entering the city, 
obliged to withdraw to the North of 
England, when he was invited by the 
Archbishop of York to reside with 
him. On his journey southward be 
bad a fall from his horse, and the fa- 
tigue, auxiety, and eold to whieh he 
was exposed on this oeeasion, laid the 
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foundation of a dropsy, of whieh he 
died soon after his return to Edin- 
burgh, June 14, 1746. Several of his 
papers were inserted in the Philoso- 
phieal Transaetions, and in the Edin- 
burgh Medieal Essays, and after his 
death his “ Treatise of Algebra,” and 
his “ Aeeount of Sir Isane Newton's 
Philosophieal Diseoveries,’ were pub- 
lished by bis friends in 1748. 
MACLAURIN, Jonuy, Lorp Drec- 
HoRY, an able lawyer, son of the pre- 
eeding, was born at Edinburgh, De- 
eember 15, 1734, Old Style. le re- 
eeived the rudiments of his edueation 
at the grammar-sehool, and subse- 
quently went through the usual aea- 
demieal course ut the University of 
that eity. In August 1756 he was ad- 
mitted a member of the Faeulty of 
Advoeates, and after praetising at the 
bar for many years with mueh repu- 
tution, he was, in 1787, raised to the 
beneh, when be took the title of Lord 
Dreghorn. Ile died Deeember 24, 
1796. He published “ Observatious 
on some Poiuts of Law; with a Sys- 
tem of the Judicial Law of Moses,” 
1759; ‘‘ Considerations on the Nature 
and Origin of Literary Property,” 
1767; aud “ Arguments and Deeisions 
in Remarkable Cases before the High 
Court of Justieiary, and otber Su- 
preme Courts in Seotland,” 1774; “A 
Dissertation to prove that Troy was 
not taken by tbe Greeks,’ read by him 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
of whieh be was one of the original 
members, was inserted inthe Trausae- 
tious of that Society in 1788. He kept 
a journal of the various importaut 
events that bappened in Europe from 
1792 to 1795, from whieh, shortly be- 
fore his death, he made a selection, 
with the view of publication. Wis 
works, in a colleeted form, were pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 2 vols. in 1798. 
At a very early period, as we learn 
from the Life prefixed, be displayed a 
natural turn for poetical eomposition, 
aud among his sehoolfellows was dis- 
tinguished by the uame of the Poet. 
His poems, however, do uot rank very 
high. Most of them were thrown off 
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| from a private priuting press of his 
| own for circulation among his friends. 
| He also wrote three dramas of no 
| great merit, entitled “‘ Hampden,” 
2 The Publie,” and “ The Philoso- 
pher’s Opera.” Several of his pieces 
will be found in Donaldson’s Collee- 
tion, printed at Edinburgh in 1760. 
MACLEOD, Jouy, surgeon of the 
Alceste, was born about 1782 at Bon- 
‘hillin Dumbartonshire. He entered 
the navy asa surgeon, and after se- 
veral expeditions he aceompanied the 
j embassy to China under Lord Ain- 
herst. On his return he published, in 
| 1818, an interesting deseription of the 
“ Voyage of the Aleeste, along the 
Coast of Corea to the Island of Loo 
Choo; with an Aeceount of her sub- 
sequent Shipwreck.” He died No- 
; vember 9, 1820, 
| MACNAB, Henry Gray, M.D., 


author of several pamphlets, was born: 


about 1762. He became Professor of 
Rhetorie in the University of Glas- 
| gow, and afterwards was physician in 
' ordinary to the Duke of Kent. Be- 
ing in France, on the sudden occur- 
renee of hostilities after the short 
peace of Amiens, he was detained with 
other British subjects in that country, 
and remained there till the abdieation 
of Napoleon in 1814. Having beeome 
habituated to Freneh manners and 
customs, he returned and fixed his re- 
sidence at Paris, where he died in 
1823. He was the author of “ A Sy- 
nopsis of a Course of Lectures on Elo- 
eution,” 1787; “ An Impartial Exa- 
mination of the New Views of Mr Ro- 
bert Owen,” which was translated 
into the French, and various traets of 
a political nature. 

MACNEIL, Hecror, a popular 
poet and song-writer, deseended from 
a respectable family in the West High- 
lands, was born at Rosebank, on the 
Esk, near Roslin, in 1746. Ye was 
educated at the Grammar Sehool of 
Stirling, under the ingenious and 
| learned Dr David Doig, to whom he 


afterwards dedicated his “ Will and 
Jean.” <At the age of fourteen, with 
| the view of following a mercantile 


| 
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profession, he went to Bristol to a 
cousin, a West Iudia captain, who sent 
him a voyage to St Christopher’s. 
He obtained a sitnation in the count- 
ing-house of a merehant there, from 
which, however, owing to a youthful 
indiscretion, he was soon dismissed. 
He remained in the West Indies for 
many years, and at one period, it is 
said, was employed as a negro-driver, 
In 1788 he published a pamphlet “ On 
the Treatment of the Negroes in Ja- 
maica,” in defence of Slavery. About 
this period he returned to Edinburgh 
in bad health, and in the spring of 
1789 he published “ The Harp, a Le- 
gendary Tale, intwo parts.” Having 
uo prospect of employment in his na- 
tive country, he again quitted it for 
the East Indies, but, disappointed in 
his expectations there, he soon re- 
turned to Edinburgh. During his 
short sojourn in the East, he visited 
the celebrated Caves of Elephauta, 
Canary, and Ambola, of which a ce- 
tailed aceount, written by him, was 
published in the eighth volume of the 
Archeologia. He afterwards wrote 
a number of love-songs in the Seotish 
language, which speedily became fa- 
vourites with all elasses. Of these, his 
“ Mary of Castlecary,’ “I loo’d ne'er 
a laddie but ane,” “Come under my 
plaidie,”’ and others, are familiar to 
every oue. In 1795 appeared his prin- 
eipal poem, “ Seotland’s Skaith, or the. 
History of Will and Jean, ower true 
a Tale,” the object of which was to 
show the evils attendaut on an inor- 
dinate use of ardent spirits among 
the lower orders of society; and such 
was its popularity, tbat in less than 
twelve months it had passed through 
fourteen editions. It was followed 
in the ensuing year by a sequel in 
“ The Waeso’ War.” In consequence 
of continued bad health, in 1796, with 
the hopo of deriving benefit from a 
tropieal climate, he was induced to go 
to Jamaiea, and ou the eve of his de- 
parture ho composed his descriptive 
poem, entitled ‘* The Links of Forth, 
or a parting Peep at the Carso of Stir- 
ling,” published in 1799. At Jamaica 
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of his own early career. 


appeared in two vols. in 1801. 


in 1812, a Novel in two vols. styled 


Way to Rise;" 


corruptions. Many minor pieces he 


which he was at one time editor. He 
died at Edinburgh July 15, 1818. 

MACNISH, Ronert, LL.D., better 
known as “The Modern Pythagorean,” 
the son of a respeetable medical prac- 
titioner in Glasgow, was born there 
February 15, 1802. He reeeived the 
elements of edueation partly in his 
native town, and partly at a elassical 
neademy at Hamilton ; and afterwards 
studied medicine. Ie obtained the 
degree of Master of Surgery at the 
early age of eighteen, when he be- 
came assistant to Dr Henderson of 
Clyth, at Caithness, where he remain- 
ed for about eighteen months, and 
then went to Paris for about a year, 
with the view of eompleting his medi- 
eal studies. On his return, in 1825, he 
obtained his diploma from the Fa- 
eulty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow, when he gave in, as his in- 
augural thesis,“ An Essay on the Ana- 
tomy of Drunkenness." Two years 
afterwards this essay, much extended 
and improved, was published at Glas- 
gow, and met with a very flattering 
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he resided with Mr John Graham of 
Three-Mile-River, where he wrote 
“ The Seotisl Muse,” whieh appeared 
On the death of that gentle- 
nan he left Maeneil an annuity of 
Tn 1800 he returned to Edin- 
burgh mueh improved in health ; and 
the same year he published, anony- 
mously, a novel, entitled * The Me- 
moirs of Charles MacPherson,” whieh 
is understood to contain au aeeount 
Soon after 
he set abont preparing a complete col- 
leetion of his poetieal works, whieh 
He 
next published two works in verse, 
entitled “ Town Fashions, or Modern 
Manners Delineated,” and “ Bygane 
Times and Latecome Changes," and, 


“ The Seotish Adventurers, or the 
in all of whieh he 
enlogises the manners and habits of 
the old sehool in preferenee to what 
he deemed modern innovations and 


inserted in the Seots Magazine, of 
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reception from the public. It was 
still farther enlarged in subsequent 
editions, and has been translated into 
the German and French languages. 
Dr Maenish’s earliest literary attempts 
were contributed to “ The Literary 
Melange," and “ The Emmet,’ two 
Glasgow periodicals of humble pre- 
tensions ; and in 1826 he sent his first 
eommuniention to Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, being a tale, entitled “ The Me- 
tempsyehosis,"’ which appeared with 
the signature of “ A Modern Pytha- | 
gorean,” the name affixed to all his’ 
after productions in that aud other 
magazines. In 1830 he published at! 
Glasgow a treatise, entitled “The Phi- | 
losophy of Sleep,” which was equally 
well reeeived with his former work, 
and has gone through several editions, 
Ue received the degree of LL.D. from 
one of the American eolleges. In 1834 
appeared “ The Book of Aphorisms,” 
some of which had originally been 
contributed to Fraser’s Magazine, In 
the same year he visited the Conti- 
nent, and in the following year he 
made a tour in Belgium and Holland, 
Franee, Switzerland, and Germany. 
His last publication was a small Trea- 
tise on Phrenology, to the doetrines 
of which he had beeoine a convert. | 
He died of influenza, an epidemie then 
raging in Glasgow, January 16, 1837, 
in his 35th year. His Tales, Essays, 
and Sketehes, were published at Edin- 
burgh, in two volumes, in 1838, under 
the title of the “Modern Pythago- 
rean,” with a Memoir of the Author, 
by his friend, Dr Moir of Musselburgh, 
the Delta of Blaekwood’s Magazine. 
MACPHERSON, Davin, an indus- 
trious historical writer and compiler, } 
was born in Scotland in 1747. He 
published, for the first time, “ De 
Orygynale Cronykil of Seotland, be 
Andrew Wyntoun, with Notes and a 
Glossary,” 1795, two vols. 4to. In 
1796 he produeed “ Geographical 11- 
lustrations of Scottish History, cou- 
tainiug the Names of Places mention- 
ed in Chronicles, Histories, Records, | 
&e., with a eompendious Chronology | 
of the Battles to 1603." In 1805 he 
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published, in 4 vols., “ Annals of Com- 
inerce, Manufactures, Fishcries, and 
Navigation ;” and in 1812, “ The His- 
tory of European Commerce with 
Tudia.” All his works display labori- 
ous research, and contain much va- 
luahle information. During the lat- 
ter part of his life he hecamc one of 
the Deputy Kecpers of the Puhlic 
Records. He died August 1, 1816. 
MACPHERSON, James, celebrated 
for his translations or imitations of 
Gaelic poetry, was born at Ruthven, 
in Inverness-shire, in 1733. He re. 
ceived the rudiments of his educa- 
tion at the Grammar School of Inver- 
ness, and with the view of studying 
for the church, he was sent in 1752 to 
King’s College, Aherdeen, and after- 
wards to the University of Edinhurgh. 
On leaving College he was for some 
time schoolmaster of his native vil- 
lage, and suhsequently was employed 
as private tutor in Mr Graham of 
Balgowan’s family. In 1758 he print- 
ed at Edinhurgh a poem in six cantos, 
‘entitled “'The Highlander,” which 
shows little indication of poetical ta- 
lent. Ahout the same period, le 
wrote an Ode on the arrival of the 
Earl Marischal in Scotland, which he 
called “ An Attempt in the Manner 
of Pindar,’ with several other poeti- 
cal pieces, some of which were in- 
sertcd in the “Scots Magazine.” In 
1760 he published “ Fragments of Au- 
cient Poetry, collected in the lligh- 
lands of Scotland, and translated from 
| the Gaelic, or Erse Language.” ‘These 
fragments, sixtecn in number, were 
declared to he the genuine remains of 
ancient Gaclie poetry; and as other 
specimens were said to be recoverahle, 
a subscription was set on foot by the 
Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh, 
to enable Macpherson to undcrtake a 
journey to the Highlands to procure 
them. ‘The fruits of this mission he 


svon after published in 2 vols. ;—the 

first in 1762, under the patronage of 

Lord Bute, entitled “ Fingal, an an- 

cient Epic Poem, in six hooks, with 

other lesser Poems ;" and tlie second 

in 1763, with the title of “‘ Temora, an 
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Epic Pocm, in eight books, with other 
Poems.” Both professed to have 
beeu composed by Ossian, the son of 
Fingal, a Gaelic Prinee of the third 
century, and translated from the 
Gaelic lauguage. From the first the 
genuineness of these Gaclic poems 
hecame a matter of dispute, and for 
some years a violent controversy 
raged upon the subject in the literary 
world. It scems now, however, to 
be the cstablished opinion, that 
“ Ossian’? was composed by Macpher- 
son himself, founded on some frag- 
mentary poems, preserved hy oral 
tradition among the Highlanders. In 
1764 Macpherson obtained the situa- 
tiou of Private Sccretary to Captain 
Johnstone, ou the appointment of the 
latter as Governor of Pensacola, in 
which capacity he went out to Ame- 
rica, and after visiting the West India 
Islands, he returned to England in 
1766, with a pension of L.200 a year 
for life. He afterwards published in 
1771 a Disquisition on tbe Antiquities 
of the Seotish Celtic Race, in one vol. 
4to, under the title of “ An Introduc- 
tiou to the History of Great Britain 
and Ireland;" in 1773, a prose trans- 
lation, in two vols., of the “Iliad of 
Homer;” and iu 1775, “A History of 
Great Britain, from the Restoration 
to the Accession of the House of 
Hanover,” in 2 vols. 4to; and along 
with it, the data on which his state. 
ments werc founded, in two additional 
volumes of ‘ Original Papers,” for 
which Jast work he is said to have re- 
ecived the sum of L,3000. Besides 
these, he wrote various pamphlets in 
vindication of the measures of Go- 
vernment during the American War. 
Being appointed Agent to the Nahoh 
of Arcot, it was thought requisite 
that he should have a scat in Parlia- 
ment, and in 1780 he was elected |: 
membher for Camelford, for which 
place he was rechosen in 1784 and in 
1790. Declining health induced him 
to retire to his scat of Belleville, in 
Inverness-shire, where he died Fe- | 
hruary 17, 1796. By his will, besides | 
hequcathing several large legacics to 
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his friends, he left L.1000 to John 
Maekenzie of Figtree Court, in the 
Temple, London, to defray the cx- 
pense of printing and publishing Os- 
sian in the original, and L.300 fora 
monument to his memory at Belle- 
ville. He also directed that his body 
should be conveyed to Westininster 
Abbey; and it was aeeordingly inter- 
red at Poet’s Corner. 

MACQUEEN, Rosert, of Brax- 
ficld, an eminent Judge, was born May 
4, 1722, After recciving the usual 
rudiments of education at the Gram- 
mar Sehool of Lanark, he was sent 
to the University of Edinburgh, and 
apprentieed toa Writcr to the Signet. 
In 1744 he was admitted Advoeate, 
and for many years had a larger prac- 
tice than any other membcr of tbe 
bar at that period. In November 
1776 he was appointed a Judge of the 
Court of Session, when he assumed 
the title of Lord Braxficld. In Feb- 
ruary 1780 he was ealled to the Court 
of Justiciary, and in Deeember 1787 
he was made Lord Justice-Clerk, an 
offiee which he held duringa most in- 
teresting and eritical period—that 
) between 1793 aud 1795. We died May 
PAS VicAt is 

MAIR, or Maior, Jonny, a scholas- 
tie divine and historian, was born at 
Gleghorn, near North Berwick, in 
1469. He went to Paris in 1493, and 
studicd at the Colleges of St Barbe 
and Montacutc, and in 1498 removed 
to the College of Navarre. In 1505 
he was created D.D. It appears 
from some passages in his writings, 
that about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century he resided for some 
time both at Oxford and Cambridge. 
He rcturned to Scotland in 1519, and 
about 1521] was Professor of Theology 
in the University of Glasgow. He 
snbsequently taught divinity for some 
years in the College of St Salvator, 
St Andrews. The distracted state 
of Seotland at that period indueed 
him to go back to Paris, when he re- 
sumed his leetures in the College of 
Montacute. While in France he had 
several pupils afterwards eminent for 
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their learning; among others, Bu- 
chanan, who had studied under him 
at St Salvator’s College, and had fol- 
lowed him abroad. About 1530 he 
returned once more to Seotland, and 
was eliosen Professor of Theology at 
St Andrews, of which he afterwards 
beeame Provost, He died there abont 
1549, He wrcete several works in rude 
Latin, which were published between 
1514 and 1521. His Logical Treatises 
form oue immense folio; his Com- 
mentary on the Physics of Aristotle 
makes another; and his Theological 
Works, among whieh is an Exposi- 
tion of St Matthew’s Gospel, amount 
to several volumes of the same size. 
Me is best known, however, by his 
history, ‘‘ De Gestis Seotorum,” first 
published by Badius Ascensius, in 
1521, in which he gives an account of 
the Seots uation froin the carliest an- 
tiquity, and rejects some of tbe fie- 
tious of former historians. 
MAITLAND, Sm Frepericx Lewis, 
a distinguished naval officer, son of 
Rear-Admiral the Hon. Frederick 
Lewis Maitland of Rankcillour, was 
born there September 7, 1779. His 
father was the sixth son of Charles, 
sixth Earl of Lauderdale, and his 
mother was Margaret Dick, heiress of 
Rankcillour and Liudores, iu Fife, in 
right of her mother, sister of James 
MaeGill of Rankeillour, who claimed 
the title of Viscount of Oxfurd. He 
eommenced his naval career at an 
early age, and in his sixteenth year |} 
was appointed Lieutenant of the 
Andromeda, 32 guns. He afterwards 
served in Lord Duncan's flag-ship, 
the Venerable, 74, till 1797, when 
he was appointed by Lord St Vin- |} 
cent Hirst Lieutenant of the King- 
fisher sloop-of-war, in wbich he as- 
sisted at tbe capture of many priva- 
teers belonging to the enemy ; one of 
which, La Betsy, x sloop of 18 guns 
and 118 men, defended herself witb 
eonsiderable bravery, and upon the 
prize-moncy for this vessel being dis- 
tributed, the Kingfisher’s crew sub- 
scribed L.50 to purchase Lieutenant 
Maitland a sword. In December 1798 
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the Kingfisher was wreeked at the 
entranee of the Tagus, when proeceed- 
ing to sea under the temporary eom- 
mand of Lieutenant Maitland, who, 
on his srrival at Gibraltar, was tried 
by a Court Martial, and honourably 
aequitted. He was immediately after 
appointed Flag-Lieutenant to Earl St 
Vincent, and July 7, 1799, was sent to 
reconnoitre the French and Spanish 
fleets, when, falling in with them the 
following morning, he was surround- 
ed, and compelled to surrender. He 
was conveyed prisoner to the flag-ship 
of Admiral Gravina, who received 
him with the utmost kindness,anda few 
days after permitted him to return to 
Gibraltar, witbout bcing exehanged. 
After being Commander of the Ca- 
| meleon sloop, he was, December 10, 
1800, appointed by Lord Keith to the 
Waassenaar,64; but as tbat ship was 
lying at Malta unfit for service, he 
obtained permission to accompany 
| the expedition against the Freneh in 
Egypt, where his eonduct in eom- 
' mand ofthe armed launches employed 
|to eover the landing of Sir Ralph 
aAbercromby’s army, and in the sub- 
Sequent battles of Mareh 13 and 21, 
1801, obtained him the thanks of the 
naval and military Commanders-in- 
Chief. In Oetober 1802 he was ap- 
pointed to the Loire frigate, mount- 
ing 46 guns, two boats of which dur- 
ing the night of June 27, 1803, carried 
the French national brig Venteux, 
lying elose under the batteries of the 
Isle of as In the sueeeeding March 
he eaptnred the Braave French ship 
privateer; and in August following, 
while eruising for the protection of 
the homeward-bound eonvoys, after 
a pursuit of 20 hours, and a running 
fight cf 15 minutes, he made himself 
master of the Blonde, of 30 nine- 
pounders and 249 men. On June 3, 
1305, he entered Muros Bay, on the 
coast of Spain, and the fort having 
been gallantly carried by Mr Yeo, his 
First Lieutenant, he touk possession 
ofall the enemy’s vessels lying in the 
road. On the 27th of the same month 
the Common Council of tho City of 
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London voted him their thanks for 
his distinguished eonduct on this oe- 
easion, and about the same period he 
reeeived an elegant sword from the 
Committee at Lioyd’s. On Oetober 
18, the Corporation of Cork voted 
him the freedom of that eity, in a 
silver box. Ie afterwards eaptured 
the Freneh frigate La Libre, of 40 
guns,and subsequently the Prineess 
of Peaee, Spanish privateer ; and No- 
vember 28, 1806, he was appointed to 
the Emerald frigate, ou board of 
which ho made several important 
eaptures of Freneh, Spanish, and 
American vessels. After serving on 
the Halifax and West India stations, 
he was early in 1815 removed to the 
Bellerophon, 74, in whieh he was sent 
to wateh the motions of two Freneh 
frigates and two corvettes lying at 
Roehefort. While there, he effectually 
frustrated the plans of Napoleon for 
his eseape by sea, after the battle of 
Waterloo; in cousequenee of whieh 
the fallen Emperor surrendered to 
him on the 15th of July. On their 
arrival at Plymouth, and previous to 
his removal to the Northumberland, 
his illustrious captive sent one of his 
attendants to Captain Maitland, pro- 
posing to present him with a gold 
box eontaiuing his portrait, set with 
diamonds, an offer whieh the latter de- 
clined ; and some time after address- 
ed aletter to the Edinburgh Annual 
Register, eorreeting several misstate- 
meuts eontained in that publieation 
respecting his prfhoner. In Oetober 
1818 he was appointed to the Ven- 
geur, 74, on board of which, in De 
cember 1820, he eonveyed the King of 
the Two Sicilics from Naples to Leg- 
horn, on his way to attend the Con- 
gressat Laybaeh. On his Majesty’s 
landing, he personally invested Cap- 
tain Maitland with the insignia of a 
Knight Commander of the Order of 
St Ferdinand and of Merit, and pre- 
sented him with a valuable gold box, 
coutaining his portrait set with dia- 
monds. Subsequently he was pro- 
moted to tho rank of Rear-Admiral, 
and appointed ee 
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in the East Indies. He died on board 
his flag-ship, the Wellesley, at sea, in 
the vicinity of Bomhay, December 30, 
1839. He was nominated a Companion 
of the Bath in 1815, and a Knight 
Commander, November t7, 1830. He 
married en Irish lady, by whom he 
liad no issue. 

MAITLAND, James, EArt oF 
LAuDERDALE, a distinguished public 
character, was horn at Matton, in Mid- 
Lothian, January 26, 1759. He was 
early placed under the superintend- 
ence of the learned Dr Andrew Dal- 
zel; aud after studying at the Univer- 
sities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, he 
completed his education at Paris. 
On his return home, he was in 1780 
admitted a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates. At the general election 
the same year hc was chosen M.P. for 
Newport, in Cornwall, and in 1784 for 
Malmeshury. Inthe House of Com- 
mons he rendered himself conspieu- 
ous by his steady adherence to the 
political principles of his friend Mr 
Fox. He was an energetic supporter 
of the latter’s India Bill, and one of 
the managers of the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings. He succeeded his 
father in 1759, and atthe general elec- 
tion in the ensuing year, he was chosen 
a Representative Peer for Scotland. 
In the House of Lords he was a fre- 
quent speaker, distinguishing himself 
by his active opposition to the Ha- 
beas Corpus Suspension Act, the Se- 
dition Bill, aud other measures ofthe 
administration. ‘His polhtical opi- 
nions, indeed, were, for that period, 
considered extreme, and during the 
excitement consequent on the Freneh 
Revolution, he made himself remark- 
able, by appearing in the House of 
Lords in the rough costume of Jaco- 
binism. On the formation of the 
Grenville administration in February 
1806, Lord Lauderdale was created a 
Baron of the United Kingdom, and 
sworn a memher of the Privy Coun- 
cil. In the suhsequent July he was 


| appointed Keeper of the Great Seal 

| of Scotland, which he only held till 

the change of administration in March 
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1807, Wis Lordship was the author 
of various political publications, prin- 
cipally on financial subjects, the most 
elahorate of which appeared in 1804, 
under the title of “ An Enquiry into 
the Nature and Origin of Public 
Wealth, and into. the Means and 
Causes of its Increase,"* which reach- 
ed a second edition in 1818. For tlic 
last ten ycars ofhis life he lived inre- 
tirement, engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. He dicd at Thirlstane 
Castle, Berwiekshire, September 13, 
1839, aged 80. By his Countess, 
Eleanor, only daughter and heircss of 
Anthony Todd, Esq., Secretary to the 
General Post-Office, whom he mar- 
ried August 15, 1782, he had four sons 
and five daughters. 

MAITLAND, Jouy, Lorp Tuirt- 
STANE, second son of Sir Richard 
Maittaud, the poet, by his wifc, Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Cranston of 
Corsby, was born in 1537. He was 
educated in Scotland, and afterwards, 
as was the custom in those days, went 
to France to study the law, which he 
practised with much distinction on 
his return. In 1567 his father re- 
signed the privy seal in his favour. 
Of this office he was deprived in 1570, 
in consequence of his attachment to 
Queen Mary. In 158] he was made 
a Lord of Session ; in 1584, Secretary 
of State to King James VI., and in 
1586, Lord High Chancellor. In 1589 
he attended the King on his voyage 
to Norway, to bring home his bride, 
the Princess Anne of Denmark, de- 
tained by coutrary winds. The royal 
party spent the ensuing winter at 
Copenhagen, where Maitland hecame 
intimately acquainted with Tycho 
Brahe. Onhisreturnto Scotland, he 
was, in 1590, created Lord Maitland of 
Thirlstane. He died of a lingering 
illness, October 4, 1595, and was much 
regretted hy the King, who composed 
an epitaph to his memory. Lord 
Thirltstane, like his father, has oh- 
tained a high character from his eon- 
temporaries, for his eminent ahilities 
and amiahle disposition. Besides a 
satire “Against Slanderis Tongues,” 
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and ‘“ An Admonition to the Regent 
Mar,’ published by Pinkerton, he 
wrote several Latin epigrams, inscrt- 
ed in the second volume of the “ De- 
litix Poetarum Scotorum.” 

MAITLAND, Jony, sccond Earl 
and only Duke of Lauderdale, was 
born at Lethington, May 24, 1616. In 
the early part of his career, he sup- 
ported the Covenant, and in 1643 was 
one of the Commissioners from the 
Church of Scotland to the Assembly 
of Divines at Westminster. He suc- 
ceeded his father in 1645, and was 
frequently employed as a Parliament- 
ary Commissioner in the subsequent 
transactions relative to the King, for 
whose assistance he zealously pro- 
moted the Engagement. In 1650 he 
accompanied Charles II. from Hol- 
land to Scotland, and was with him 
at the battle of Worcester, Septem- 
ber 3, 1651, where he was taken pri- 
soner, and confined, first in the 
Tower, and afterwards in Windsor 
Castle. He did not obtain his liberty 
till the Restoration, when he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State and Presi- 
dent of the Council in Scotland. 
After the disgrace of Middleton in 
1662, the whole power and patronage 
or the kingdom were placed in his 
hands. In May 1672 he was created 
Duke of Lauderdale, and in 1679 the 
King’s Cominigsioner to the Scots 
Parliament. Onthe Duke of York’s 
arrival in Scotland in 1680, his influ- 
ence declined, and having incurred 
the resentment of that implacable 
prince, he was deprived of all his of. 
fices, and soon after died at Tun- 
bridge, August 24, 1682. By his op- 
pressive and tyrannical proceedings, 
while at the head of the government 
in Scotland, he has acquired a name 
odious in history. 

MAITLAND, Sir Ricuarp, a dis- 
tinguished poct. lawyer, and states- 
roan, the son of Williain Maitland of 
Lethington, and Martha, daughter of 
George, Lord Seaton, was born in 
1496. Having finished the usual 
course of academical cducation at the 
University of St Andresvs, he went to 
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France to study the law. After his re- 
turn to Scotland, he recommended 
himself to the favour of James V., 
and was employed in various public 
Commissions by that Monarch, and 
afterwards by the Regent Arran, and 
Mary of Guise. In March 1551 we 
find him denominated an Extraordi- 
nary Lord of Session, and soon after 
he was knighted. As early as Octo- 
ber 1560 he had had the misfortune 
to lose his sight, but his blindness 
did not incapacitate him for business. 
In November 1561 he was admitted 
an Ordinary Lord of Session, when he 
took the title of Lord Lethington, 
and in 1562 was nominated Lord 
Privy Seal, and a member of tho 
Privy Couucil. He continueda Lord 
of Session during the troublesome 
times of Queen Mary and the Regents 
in the minority of James VI. In 
July 1584 his great age compelled him 
to resign his seat on the bench, in fa- 
vour of Sir Lewis Bellenden of Auch- 
noull, being allowed the privilege of 
naming his successor. The office of 
Lord Privy Seal he had relinquished, 
in 1567. to his secoud son, John, af- 
terwards Lord Thirlstane, Lord High 
Chancellor of Scotland. Sir Richard 
died March 20, 1586, at the advanced 
age of 90. With the single excep- 
tion of a passage in Knox’s History, 
which imputes to him the having 
taken brihes to assist Cardinal Bea- 
ton to escape from his imprisonment 
at Seaton, but for which it would ap- 
pear there was no good ground, Mait- 
land is uniformly mentioned by con- 
temporary writers with respect. His 
manuscript “ Decisions from Decem- 
ber 15, 1550, to the penult July 1565,” 
are preserved in tlie Advocates’ Lib- 
rary. His collections of carly Scotish 
Poetry, in two volumes, a folio and 
a quarto, were, with other MSS., pre- 
sented by the Duke of Lauderdale 
to Samuel Pepys, Esq., Secretary of 
the Admiralty to Charles II, and 
James IL., the founder of the Pepy- 
aian Library at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, in which they now re- 
main. A selection from theso will 
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be found in Pinkerton’s valuable col- 
lection of “ Ancicnt Scotish Pocnis,” 
published in 1786. Sir Richard's own 
Poems were for the first time priut- 
ed in 1830, in a quarto volume, for 
the Maitlaud Club, which takes its 
name from him, The best of his 
poetical pieces are his ‘ Satyres,” 
“ The Blind Baron’s Comfort,” and a 
© Ballat of the Creatioun of the 
World,” the latter of which was in- 
sertcd in Allan Ramsay's “ Lver- 
greeu.” Tis “ Mistory aud Cronicle 
of the Hous and Surcuame of Scy- 
toun’’ was printed for the Maitlaud 
Club in 1829, 

MAITLAND, WititaM, an accom- 
plished statesman, better known as 
“Secretary Lethington,”’ cldest son 
of the preceding, was onc of the prin- 
cipal characters of his time in Scot- 
laud, Ife was born about 1528, and 
after being cducatcd at the Univer- 
sity of St Andrews he travelled on 
tle Continent, wherc he studicd civil 
law. In his youth, instead of follow- 
ing the usual pursuits and amuse- 
ments of young men of his rank, 
he applied himself to politics, and 
hecame carly initiated into all the 
craft and mystery of statesmanship. 
Though his political career was va- 
cillating aud wusteady, his enterpris- 
ing spirit, great penetration, and 
subtle genius, arc mentioned with ad- 
miration by contemporary writers of 
every party. IIc was one of the first 
to attend the private preaching of 
John Kuox, at Edinburgh, about the 
end of 1555, wheu he beeame a con. 
vert tothe rcformed doctrines. In 
1558, during the regency of Mary of 
Guise, he was appointed Secretary of 
State for life. Inthe year following 
hev violent proceediugs against the 
Reformers induced him to join tbe 
Lords of tbe Congregation, with 
whom he contiuued to act till the 
return of Queen Mary from France, 
in 1561, when he and Lord James 
Stuart, afterwards the Regent Mur- 
ray, were chosen her principal ad. 
visers. Maitlaud was at this timc also 
made an Extraorcinary Lord of Ses- 


sion, and soon after was sent to Eng- 
land as Mary’s resident at the Court of 
Elizabeth. In Angust 1562, having 
recentiy returned to Scotlaud, he ac- 
companied the Qucen in her expedi- 
tion to the north, and on their arrival 
at Old Aberdcen, we arc told, there 
was such a scarcity of accommoda- 
tiou that le and Raudolph, the Eng- 
lish Ambassador, were obliged to 
slecp together in the same hed. In 
1563, when Knox appeared hefore the 
Queen anda Convention of Nobles, to 
answer 2 chargcof treason, for writing 
a circular letter to the principal Pro- 
testant gentlemen, requesting them 
to meet at Edinburgh to be preseut 
at the trial of two men for a riot at 
the Popish Chapel at Wolyrood, Mr 
Secretary Maitland conducted the 
prosecution against him, Outhisoc- 
casion he acted a very discreditahle 
part. When Knox was acquitted by 
the Court, the Sccretary, we are told, 
who had assured the Queen of his 
condemnation, was enraged at the 
decision. He brought her Majesty, 
who had retired before the vote, 
again into the room, aud procecdcd 
to call the votes a second time in her 
presence, This attempt to overawe 
them incensed .the nobility, who, 
much to the mortification of the 
Queen, indignantly repeated tbeir 
former votes, declaring Knox not 
guilty. 

At a conference with the lcading 
members of the General Assembly, 
heid in June 1564, 2 long dehate eu- 
sucd between Maitland and Knox on 
those points of the reformed doctrine 
which gave offence to the Court, 
but chiefly as regards the Reformer’s 
mode of prayer for the Queen, and 
his doctrine of resistauce. In this 
memorable disputation, althongh 
Maitland had the worst of the argu- 
ment, he is acknowledged to have ac- 
quitted himself with all the acutcuess 
and ingenuity of a practised disputant. 

In January 1565, Maitland was ap- 
pointed an Ordinary Lord of Session, 
andin April, the same ycar, he was de- 
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Elizabeth the intention of Mary to 
marry the Lord Darnley. In 1566 he 
joined the conspiracy against Rizzio, 
aud, after the murder ofthe latter, was 
obliged, with Morton, Ruthven, and 
Lindsay, to retire to Newcastle: but 
before the end of the year he was 
allowed to return to Court. On 
the night of Sunday, February 9, 
1567, occurred the murder of Darn- 
ley, by the blowing up of the house 
ofthe Kirk of Field, which had been 
. procured by Maitland for the King's 
' accommodation, he having been won 
| over by the Earl of Bothwell to his 
designs. He soon after acceded to 
, the confederacy of the nobles for the 
removal of Bothwell, and for the pro- 
| tection of the young Prince, James 
VI., but on the imprisonment of 
Mary in Lochleyen Castle, he pro- 
posed that, after providing for the 
safety of the Prince and tho 
of the Protestant religion, the Queeu 
should be re-established in her au- 
thority. In 1563, after the retreat of 
Mary into England, when the Regent 
Murray was called up to the Confer- 
| ence at York, Maitland was appointed 
, to attend him; and while there his 
fertile genius first conceived the pro- 
ject of a marriage between Mary and 
the Duke of Norfolk, as a probable 
means of restoring her toliberty, and 
| replacing her on the throne; but 
| which unfortunately ended in the ex- 
ecution of the Duke. On his return 
to Scotland, Maittand deserted the 
| Regent’s party, and prevailed upon 
Lord Hone, Kirkaldy of Grange, and 
several of his former associates, to fol- 
low his example, and espouse the cause 
of the Queen, The Regent, in conse- 
quence, issued orders to Captain Craw- 
ford to apprehend him, on the pre- 
text of his having been accesssory to 
the murder of Darnley. lfe was ar- 
rested at Stirling, and carried prisoner 
to Edinburgh, where ho would have 
been bronght to trial, had not Kirk- 
aldy, Governor of the Castle, by pre- 
tending a warrant for that purpose, 
got him out cf the hands of the per- 
son to whose care he was committed, 
Hl 
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pine, but are now of small repute. | 


which froin that time was entirely 
under hiscommiand. After the mur- 
der of the Regent in Jannary 1570, 
Maitland and Kirkaldy exerted them- 
selves to restore some degree of har- 
mony among their countrymen, and, 
at a Convention of the Nobles, held 
February 12, Maitland had the ad- 
dress to obtainfrom them a declara- 
tion acquitting him of the crime laid 
to his charge. All his endeavours, 
however, to cfiect a coalition of the 
two parties were unavailing. When 
Morton was chosen Regent, Maitland 
was proclaimed a traitor to his coun- 
try, and atiainted in a Parliament 
held in the Canongate, May 14, 1571. 
The Castle of Edinburgh was, by Kirk- 
aldy and Maitland, bravely held out 
for the Qneen, in the hopes of receiy- 
ing succours from Franec; but being 
besieged by Morton, and an English 
force under Sir William Drury, after 
an obstinate resistance, it surrendered 
to the latter, May 29,1573. Kirkaldy 
and his brother were hanged at the 
Cross of Edinburgh, but Maitland, 
who, from the personal enmity of 
Morton, did not expect to be treated 
more favourably, avoided the igno- 
miny of a public execution by a vo- 
luntary death, and ‘“‘ ended his days,” 
says Sir James Melvil, “ atter the old 
Roman fashion,” June 9, 1573. He 
was twice married, first to Janet 
Menteth, without issue, and, secondly, 
January 6, 1567, to Mary, daughter of 
Malcolm, third Lord Flemiug, one of 
Queen Mary’s female attendants, and 
by the latter had one son. 
MAITLAND, Wittram, an histo- 
rical and antiquarian writer, was born 
at Brechin about 1693. Wis original 
oceupation was that of a hair mer- 
chant, in which character he travelled 
in Sweden, Deamark, and Germany, 
and by his business he appears to 
have aeqnired somo wealth. At 
length, settling in London, he turned 
his attention to the study of antiqui- 
ties, and prodnced several compila- | 
tions, which were well received at the | 
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In 1733 he was clected a member of| Earl of Northumberland, to prevent 
the Royal Society, and in 1735 afellow|an invasion of his territories. In 
of the Antiquarian Society; but re- | 1031, Canute, the Danish King of Eng- 
signed the latter honour in 1740, on| land, the most powerful monarch of 
retiring to Scotland. His “ History| his time, invaded Scotland, in conse- 
of London’ appeared in 1739, folio, | quence of some dispute regarding 
enlarged to two volumes in a subse-| Cumberland; but the war terminated 
quent edition; his “ History of Edin-]in Malcolm’s being allowed to retain 
burgh,” in 1753; aud his “ History of | possession of that province. Accord- 
Scotland,’ in 1757. He died at Mou-| ing to Boece and Buchanan, Malcolm 
trose July 16, 1757. was a great legislator as well as a vic- 
MALCOLM L., Kine or Scors, was | torious warrior; but Lord Hailes de- 
the son of Donald IV., who died iu| nies the authenticity of the “ Leges 
904. Onthe abdication of Constan- | Malcolmi.” Malcolm If. died in 1033, 
tine III., with the view of retiring | and his gravestone is still to be seeu 
into a monastery at St Andrews, | iujthe churchyard of Glammis. 

Malcolm succeeded to the tlirone in MALCOLM I11., surnamed CarEn- 
914. The principal event of his reigu} more, or Great Head, was the son of 
was the cession of Cumbria to the| Duncan, murdered by Macbeth, and 
Scots by Edmuud the Saxon King of} was born about 1024. After the death 
England. The iuhabitants of Moray | of Macbeth, Lulac, his nephew or 
having risen in rebellion, Malcolm,|stepsou, attempted to usurp the 
in attempting to reduee them to obe-| throne; but he was killed iu Strath- 
dience, was slain about 953, after a| bogie, after a contest of four months, 
reign of nine years. aud Malcolm was crowned King at 
MALCOLM H., Kine or Scors,|Scone in 1057. Ou the Conquest of 
was the son of Kenncth III., and suc- | England by William of Normandy, 
ceeded in 1003 to the throne, which | Mdgar Atheling, the heir of the Saxon 
he occupied abont thirty years. In| line, with many of the English nobles, 
the first year of his reign the Danes, | sought refuge in Scotland. Malcolin 
emerging from Orkney, made their | espoused his cause, and marcied his 
appearance upon the coast of Moray, | sister Margaret, whose character and 
and after fortifying the Burgh-head | influence tended much to refine and 
promontory, issucd thence in 1010 in| improve the rude manners of the 
great furce, with the design of pluu-| Scots. Soon after his marriage, Mal- 
dering the whole country adjacent.jcolm made an incursion into Eng- 
They were met, however, at Mortlach,|land, and mercilessly ravished the 
and defeated with much slaughter, | bishopric of Durham, Ouhis return, 
by Malcolm, who, in gratitude for|heled captive into Scotland such a 
his victory, founded aud endowed a | multitude of young men and maidens, 
religious house there, which became | that, says an Enghsh historian, ‘for 
the seat of the earliest Scotish Bishop- | many years they were to be found in 
ric. After repeated defeats, the Danes} every Scotish village, nay, eveu in 
at length consented to quit the king- | every Seotish hovel.” In 1072 Wil- 
dom, and a treaty to that effect was,}liam retaliated, by invading Scotland 
in 1014, entered into between Malcolm | both by land and sea, when he com- 
and Sweno, King of Denmark, which | pelled Malcolm, in aceordance with 
was followed by the final departure of | the feudal custom of the Nozmaus, to 
these northern invaders from Scot-|do homage for the lands which he 
land. In 1016 Malcolm acquired an|/heldin England. The latter portion 
important addition to his dominions, | of Malcolm’s reign was spent in a 
by the acqnisition of Lothian, till then | struggle with William Rufus, who ap- 
| a part of England; this fertile region] pears to have withheld from the 
having been ceded to him by Eadulph | Scotish Kiug part of his English pos- 
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sessions. “Malcolm, in consequence, 
again invaded England in May 1091, 
when he penetrated as far as 
Chester, on the Were; but on the 
approach of Rufus with a superior 
force, he prudently retreated with- 
out hazarding a battle, and thus se- 
cured his booty and his captives. In 
the autnmn of the same year, Rufus 
led a numerous army into Scotland. 
Malcolm advanced to meet him, and 
both parties encamped in Lothian; 
but by the intercession of Edgar 
Atheling, and Robert, the King’s 
brother, a peace was concluded, with- 
out the risk of a battle, Rufus con- 
senting to restore to Malcolm twelve 
manors in England which he had held 
under the Conqueror, and to make an 
annual payment to him of twelve 
marks of gold, and Malcolm, on his 
part, agreeing to do homage for the 
same, under the same tenure of feudal 
service as before. In the following 


year a new dispute arose bctween the 
two Kings, and Malcolm, assembling 
an army, burst into Northumberland 


which he wasted with fire and sword; 
then sweeping onwardsto Alnwick, he 
was about to seize upon the Castle, 
when he was surpriscd oy Robert de 
Mowbray, and in the fierce encounter 
that ensned, Malcolm, and Edward, 
his eldest son, were slain, November 
| 30, 1093. 

MALCOLM IV., Kine or Scots, 
born in 1141, succeeded his grand- 
father David 1., May 24, 1153, being 
then only twelve years old. Soon 
after his accession, Somerled, Thane 
of Argyle, assisted by the Chiefs of 
the Isles, invaded Scotland, and for 
some years continucd to harass the 
country; but a peace was at length 
concluded, an event which was deem- 
ed of sufficient importance to form an 
epoch in the dating of Scetish char- 
ters. Malcolm afterwards excited 
the discontent of his subjects by join- 
ing the army of Ilenry the Second of 
England in France, and fighting under 
his banner. Galloway rose in rebel- 


lion; the inhabitants of Moray also | 


tbrew off their allegiance, and Somer- 
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led, the Thane of Argyle, again in- 
vaded the country with a formidable 
ficet. The energy and decision of 
the young King soon overcame all 
opposition. He hastened from France, 
and at the head of a powerful force 
marched against Fergus, Lord of Gal- 
loway, whom he subdued. He next 
turned his arms against Somerled, 
whom he at length repulsed, and 
also effectually suppressed tbe insur- 
rection in Moray. Malcolm diedofa 
lingering disease at Jedburgh, De- 
cember 9, 1165, at the early age of 
twenty-four, ana was succeeded by 
bis brother William, styled William 
the Lion, 

MALCOLM, Jony, a pleasing and 
accomplished poet, was the second 
son of the Rev. John Malcolm, for- 
merly minister of Firth and Stenness, 
Orkney, where he was born about 
When a mere youth he wrote 
a letter to the late Duke of Kent, 
without the knowledge of any person 
save one of his relatives, expressing 
his wish to obtain a commission in 
tbe army then engaged in the Penin- 
sular War. By return of post he re- 
ceived an answer from his Royal 
Highness, desiring him to proceed to 
London, on which he set off immedi- 
ately, and as soou as he arrivedin the|}. 
metropolis he presented himself to 
the Duke, by wbom he was ‘treated 
with great courtesy. Shortly after 
he embarked as a Volunteer to join 
thearmy in Spain. He landed there 
at tho time the British forces under 
General Grabam (afterwards Lord 
Lynedoch) were besieging St Sebas- 
tian, and ere long obtained a Lieu- 
tenancy in the gallant 42d Regiment, 
in which he served through the clos- 
ing campaign of the Pyrenees. At 
the battle of Toulouse he was wound- 
ed, a musket ball having penetrated 
his right shoulder and passed to tbe 
elbow. The effects of his wound, and 
a debility in his lower extremities, 
arising from the fatigues of the cam- 
paign, rendered him ever after incapa- 
ble of active bodily cxertion, and he 
retired from the service on half-pay, 
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and a pension for his wound. He 
first became known to the public by 
some exquisite stanzas on the death of 
Lord Byron, which appeared in the 
Edinburgh Weekly Journal, and by 
other pieces in Constable’s Magazine. 
He was also a regular contributor to 
the Annuals, aud other periodicals ; 
and his poetry was invariably distin- 
guishcd by great delicacy of seuti- 
ment, and much siwectness and elc- 
gance of versification. le wrote an 
intcresting account of the Peninsular 
Campaigns, in which he had served, 
for one of the earlier volumes of Con- 
stable's Miscellany. In 1823 he pnb- 
lished his “Scenes of War,’’ and other 
pocms; and snbsequently appeared a 
small volume of agreeable prose 
sketches, cntitled “Tales of Field 
and Flood.” In 1831, when a vacancy 
occurred in the editorship of the 
Edinburgh Observer uewspaper, by 
the sudden and lamented death of his 
friend, Lieutenant Sutherland, Mr 
Malcolm became his suceessor. He 
was on a visit at the time to his 
brother, the minister of his native pa. 
tish in Orkney; aud the proprietor 
of the Observer krowing his fitness 
for the situation, entered into a cor- 
respondence with him, which ended 
in his being appointed Editor. In 
private life he was remarkable for his 
gentle and unassuming manners, 
He aboundediuanecdote, and his con- 
versation being eulivened with ready 
wit, and enriched with the stores of 
literature, was singularly pleasing. 
He died at Edinburgh of consump- 
tion, in September 1835, aged about 
40. 

MALCOLM, Sir Jony, a distin- 
guished soldier aud diplomatist, was 
born May 2, 1769, on the farm of 
Burnfoot, near Langholm, in Dum- 
fries-shire. He was the fourth sou of 
George Malcolm, farmer there, by his 
wife, the daughter of James Pasley, 
Esq. of Craig and Burn, by whom he 
had seventeen children. In 1782 
John Malcolm went out to the East 

| Indies as a Cadet in the Company’s 
service. Ou his arrival be was plac- 
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ed under the care of his unele, the 
late Dr Gilbert Pastey, and assiduous- 
ty applied himself to the study of the 
manners and languages of the East. 
The abilities which he displayed at the 
siege of Seringapatam in 1792 attract- 
ed the notiec of Lord Coruwallis, who 
appointed him Persian interpreter to 
a body of British troops in the service 
of one of the native Princes. In 1794, 
in consequence of bad health, he re- 
visited his native conntry; but the 
following year he returued to India 
ou the staff of Field-Marshal Sir 
Alured Clarke; and for his conduct 
at the taking of the Cape of Good 
Hope, he received the public thanks 
of that officer. In 1797 he obtained a 
Captain's coinmission. In 1799 he was 
ordered to join the Nizam’s contin- 
gent force in the war against Tippoo 
Saib, with the chief command of the 
infantry, in which post he continued 
till the surrender of Scringapatam, 
where he higbly distinguished him- 
self. He was then appointed joint 
Secretary, witli Captain, afterwards 
Sir Thomas Munro, to the Commis-~- 
sioners for settling the new govern- 
ment of Mysore. In the same year 
he was sent by Lord Wellestey on a 
diplomatie mission to Persia, a coun- 
try which no British Ambassador had 
visited since the reign of Quean Eli- 
zabeth. He returned to Bombay in 
May 1801, when he was appointed 
Private Secretary to the Governor- 
General, who stated to the Secret 
Committee that “he had succeeded 
in establisbing a connection witb the 
actual Government of the Persian 
empire, which promised to British na- 
tives in Iudia political and commercial 
advantages of the most important de- 
scription.” In January 1802 he was 
promoted to the rank of Major; and 
on the death of the Persian Ambassa- 
dor, who was accidentally shot at 
Bombay, he was again sent to Persia 
to make the necessary arrangements 
for the renewal of the embassy. In 
February 1803 he was appointed Pre- 
sident with the Rajah of Mysore; and 
in December 1804 he attained the rank 
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of Lieutcnant-Colonel. 


Prinees. 


On the arrival tu India, in April 


180s, of the new Governor-General, 


Lord Minto, he dispatched Colonel 


Malcolni on a mission to Persia, 


with the view of endeavonring to 
designs of Napo- 
in- 
_vaston of India from that qnarter. 


connteract the 
leon, who then threatened an 


In this difficnlt embassy, however, he 
did not wholly sneeced. He returned 
in the following Angust, and soon 
after proceeded to his residency at 
Mysore. Early in 1810, owing to a 
change iu the policy of the Persian 
Conrt, he was again appointed Am- 
bassador to Persia, where he remain- 
ed till the nomination of Sir Gore 
Onseley as Miuister Plenipotentiary, 
On his departure the Shah conferred 
npon him the Order of the Sun and 
Lion, présentcd him with a valuable 
sword, and made him a Khan and Se- 
pahdar of the empire. 

In 1812 Colonel Malcolm again vi- 
sited England, and soon after his ar- 


: rival recetyed the honour of knight- 


hood. The same year he published, 
in one yolume, “A Sketch of the 
Sikhs, a singular Nation in the Pro- 
vince of the Penjanb, in India.” In 
1815 appeared his “ History of Per- 
sia,” in 2 yols. 4tu, which is valuable 
front the information it contains, 
taken from oriental sources, regard. 
ing the religion, government, man- 
ners, and customs of the inhabitants 
of that conntry, in ancient as well as 
inmodern times. He returned to India 
in 1817, and on his arrival was attach- 
ed, as Political Agent of the Gover- 
nor-Gencral, to the force under Sir 
Thomas Ifislop in the Decean. With 
the rank of Brigadicr-Gencral, he was 
appointed to the command of the 


: third division of the army, and great- 


ly distinguished himself in the deci- 
sive battle of Mchidpoor, when the 
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In Jnne 1805 
he was nominated Chief Agent of the 
Governor-General, in which capacity 
he continned to act till March 1806, 
during which period he conclndcd 
several iinportant treaties with native 










army under Mulhar Rao Holkar was 
completely routed. For his skill and 
yalonr on this occasion he receivéd 
the thanks of the House of Commons, 
on the motion of Mr Canning, who 
declared that “the name of this gal- 
lant officer will be remembered in 
India as long as the British flag is 
hoisted in that country.” His con- 
duct was also noticed by the Prince 
Regent, who expressed his regret that 
the circumstance of his not having at- 
tained the rank of Major-Gencral pre- 
vented his being then created a Knight 
Grand Cross, which honour, however, 
was conferred on him in 182). 

After the termination of the war 
with the Mahrattas and Pindarries, he 
received the military and political 
command of Malwa, and succeeded in 
establishing the Company's authority, 
both in that province and the other 
territories adjacent, which had been 
cededtothem. In1823 he pnblished 
an interesting account of that part of 
the country, under the title of “A 
Memoir of Central India, including 
Malwa and the adjoining Provinces, 
with copious Illustrations of their past 
and present Condition.” 

In April 1822 he returned once 
more to Britain with the rank of 
Major-General. Shortly after, he was 
presented by the officers who had. 





acted undcr him in the late war with 


a superb vase, valned at L.1500. The 
Court of Directors of the Hon. East | 
India Company likewise testified | 
their sense of his merits bya grant to | 
him of L.1000 a-year. In July 1827 
he was appointed Governor of Bom- 
bay, which important post he resign- 
ed in 1831, and finally returned to 
Britain. On quitting India, he re- 
ceived inany gratifying instances of 
the estecm and high consideration in 
which he was hold. The principal 
Enropean gentlemen of Bombay re- 
quested him to sit for his statne, since 
excented by Chantrey, and erected in 
that city; tho members of the Asiatic 
Society reqnested a bnst of him for 
their Library ; the nativo gentlemen of 
Bombay solicited his portrait, to bo 
29 
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plueed in tho publie room; the East 
India Amelioration Soeiety voted him 
a serviee of plate ; and the United So- 
eiety of Missionaries, ineluding Eng- 
lish, Seots, and Americaus, acknow- 
ledged with gratitude tho assistanee 
they had reeeived from him in the 
proseeution of their pious labours. 

Soon after his arrival in Englandin 
1831, he was eleeted M.P. for Laun- 
eeston, and took an aetive part in the 
proceedings in the House of Com- 
mons upon several important ques- 
tions, partieularly the Scotish Reform 
lsill, whieh he warmly opposed. After 
the dissolution of Parliament in 1832 
he offered himself for Carlisle, but 
being unsneeessful, he retired to his 
seat near Windsor, and employed him- 
self in writing a Treatise upon “ The 
Goverment of India,’ with the view 
ofelucidating the difficult questions re- 
lating to tbe renewal of the East India 
Company’s Charter, whieh was pub- 
lished only a few weeks previous to his 
death. Hedied of paralysis at Lon- 
don, May 31,1833. A monument has 
been erected to his memory in West- 
minster Abbey, and also an obelisk, 
100 fect high, at his native place. In 
addition to the above-mentioned 
works, he wrote “Observations on 
the Disturbanees of the Madras Army 
in 1809,” in two parts, 8vo, 1812; 
“Sketehes of Persia; ‘“ The Political 
History of India,” 2 vols., 1826; anda 
posthumous work, “ The Life of Lord 
Clive,” whieb appeared in 1836. He 
married, in June 1807, Charlotte, 
daughter of Sir Alexander Campbell, 
Kart., by whom he had five ehildren. 

MALCOLM, Sir Putreney, a dis- 
tinguished naval ‘offieer, an elder 
brother of tho preeediug, was born 
at Douglan, near Langholm, in Dum- 
fries-shire, Febrnary 20, 1768. His 
father, Mr Robert Maleolm, was a 
humble farmer with a large family, 
and the sueeess whieli attended his 
sons in their progress through life 
was most remarkable; Robert, ‘the 
eldest, at his death was high in the 
eivil serviec of the East India Com- 
| pany 5 James, Pulteney, and John, 
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were honoured with the insignia of 
Knigbts Commanders of the Bath at 
the same time, the former for his dis- 
tinguished serviees in Spaiu and ° 
North Ameriea, when commanding a | 
battnlion of royal marines, and Sir 
John, for his military and diplomatic 
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serviees in India. The younger sons 
were Gilbert, reetor of ‘Todenham, in 
Gloucestershire; David, in a eom- 
mereial house in India, and Captain 
Sir Charles Maleolin, R.N. Pulteney 
entered the navy, Oetober 20, 1778, as 
a midshipman on board the Sybil fri- 
gate, commanded by his maternal 
unele, Captain Pasley, with whom he 
sailed to the Cape of Good Wope; and | 
on his retnrn thenee, removed with 
him into the Jupiter, of whieh he was 
appointed Lieutenant in Mareh 1783. 
At the eommeneement of the French 
Revolutionary War, he was First 
Lieutenant ofthe Penelope at Ja- 
maiea;in which ship he assisted at the 
capture of the Ineonstante frigate, and 
Gaelon eorvette, both of whieh he 
eondueted to Port Royal in safety. 
He also commanded the boats of the 
Penelope in several severe conflicts, 
and suececded iu cutting out many 
vessels from the ports of St Domingo. 
In April 1794 he was made a Com- 
mander, wlicn he joined the Jaek Tar; 
and upon Cape Niehola Mole being 
taken possession of by the British, he 
had the direction of the seamen and 
marines landed to garrison that place. 
In Oetober 1794 he was promoted to 
the rank of Post Captain, aud in the 
following montb was appointed to the 
Fox frigate, with whieh he subse- 
quently served in tbe North Sea. 
Having proeeeded with a convoy to 
the East ludies, he eaptured on that 
station La Modeste, of 20 guns, In 
1797 the Duke of Wellington, then 
Colonel Wellesley, of the 33d regi- 
ment, took a passage with Captain 
Maleolm, in the Fox, from the Cape 
of Good Hopo to Bengal. He after- 
wards served in the Suffolk, the Vie- 
torious, and the Royal Sovereign; 
and in Mareh 1805 was appointed to 
the Donegal, in which he aeeompanied 
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Lord Nelson in the memorable pur- 
suit of the combiued squadrons of 
France and Spain to the West Indies. 
On his return to the Channel, he was 
sent to reinforce Admiral Colling- 
wood off Cadiz. Four days previous 
to the battle of Trafalgar, the Donegal, 
heing short of water, and greatly in 
need of a refit, was ordered to Gib- 
raltar. On the 20th Octoher Captain 
Malcolm reccived information that 
the enemy’s fleets were quitting Ca- 
diz. His ship was then in the Mole 
nearly dismantled, but by the greatest 
exertions he succeeded in getting her 
out hefore night, and on the 23d 
joined Admiral Collingwood in time 
| to capture El Rayo, a Spanish three- 
decker. Towards the close of 1805 
the Donegal accompanied Sir John 
Duckworth to the West Indies, in 
quest of a French squadron that had 
sailed for that quarter; and in the 
battle fought off St Domingo, Febru- 
ary 6, 1806, Captain Malcolm greatly 
distinguished himself. On his re- 
turn to England, he was honoured 
| With a gold medal for his conduct in 
| the action, and in common with the 
other officers of the squadron re- 
| ceived the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament. 

In the summer of 1808 he escorted 
the army under General Welleslcy 
from Cork to Portugal, and for his 
exertions in disembarking the troops, 
he received the thanks of Sir John 
Moore and Sir Arthur Wellesley. The 
Doncgal was subsequently attached to 
the Channel Fleet under the orders of 
Sir John Gambier ; and after the dis- 
comifiture of the French ships in Aix 
Roads in April 1809, Captain Malcolm 
was sent with a squadron on a cruise. 
He next cominanded the blockade of 
Cherbourg, on which station the 
ships under his orders captured a 
number of privateers, and on one oc- 
casion drove two frigates on shore 
near Cape La Hogue. In 181] the 
Donegal was paid off, when Captain 
Malcolm was appointed to the Royal 
Oak, a new 74, in which he continued 
off Cherbourg until March 1812, when 
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he removed into the San Josef, 110 
gnus, xs Captain of the Channel Fleet 
under Lord Keith. In the subse- 
quent August he was promoted to the 
rank of Colonel of Marines, and De- 
cember 4, 1813, was appointed Rear- 
Admiral. In June 1814 lhe hoisted 
his flag in the Royal Oak, and pro- 
ceeded to North Amcrica with a body 
of troops, under Brigadier-General 
Ross. Soon after his arrival, he ac- 
companied Sir Alexander Cochrane 
on an expedition up the Chesapeake, 
when the duty of regulating the col- 
lection, emharkation, and re-cmharka- 
tion of the troops employed against 
Washington, Baltimore, and New 
Orleans, devolving upon him, he per- 
formed it in a manner that obtain- 
ed the warmest acknowledgments of 
the Commander-in-Chief. He was 
afterwards employed at the siege of 
Fort Boyer, on Mobile Point, the sur- 
render of which, by capitulation, on 
February 14, terminated the war be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States. 

At the extension of the Order of 
the Bath into three classes, January 
2, 1815, Admiral Maleolm was no- 
minated, with his two brothers, a 
Knight Commander. After his ar- 
rival in England, on the renewal of 
hostilities with Frauce, in consequence 
of the return of Napoleon from Elba, 
he was appointed Commandcr-in- 
Chief of the naval force ordered to 
co-operate with the Duke of Welling- 
ton and the allied armics, on which 
service he contiuued until after the 
restoration of the Bourbons. His 
last appointment was to the important 
office of Commauder-in-Chicf on the 
St Helena station, where lic continued 
from the spring of 1816 until the end 
of 1817. 
position and manners, he not only ob- 
tained the confidence, but wonthe re- 
gard of the Emperor Napoleon, who, 
in his last moments, acknowledged 
his generosity and beuevolence. His 
conduct at St [elena is described by 
Sir Walter Scott in his “ Life of Na- 
pieicen,” in a manner highly honour- 


By the cordiality of his dis- | 
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able to him. He was advaueed to the 
rank of Viee-Admiral July 19, 1821, 
and of Admiral January 10, 1837. Ie 
died July 20, 1838. He marricd, Ja- 
nnary 18, 1809, Clementina, eldest 
daughter of the Hou. W.F. Elphin- 
stone. 
, MALLET, Davin, a poct and mis- 
eellauecous writer, was born at Crieff, 
in Perthshire, about 1700. His father, 
said to be a descendant of the pro- 
scribed Clan MacGregor, was named 
James Malloch, and kept a small pub- 
lic-houso in that town. It is un- 
certain whero ho got his edneation, 
but it is supposed to have been at the 
University of Edinburgh. In 1723 he 
was recommended by the Professors 
as tutor to the two sons of the Duke 
of Montrose, with whom he made the 
tour of Kurope. Tu July 1724 he pnb- 
lished, in “The Plain Dealer,” his 
beautiful ballad of “ William and Mar- 
garet,” which proeured him a high 
poetical reputation. On settling in 
Loudon he anglicised his name to 
Mallet. In 1723 lie published a poem, 
entitled “ The Lxcursion,’ and in 
1731 his Tragedy, “ Eurydiee,” was 
/ acted at Drury Lane Theatre, but with- 
out snecess. In 1733 appeared his 
poem on “ Verbal Criticism,” which 
introdnced him tothe acquaintance of 
Pope. Ile was soon after appointed 
Under Seeretary to the Prineo of 
Wales, with a salary of L.200 a year. 
In 1739 his tragedy of “ Mustapha” 
was produced, and owed its tem- 
porary success to some satirical al- 
lusions in it to the King and Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole. In 1740, in conjunc- 
tion with Thomson, he wrote, by eom- 
mand of the Prince, the masque of 
*¢ Alfred,’ in hououv of the bivth- 
day of his Royal Highness’ eldest 
daughter. The same year he wrote 
a Lite of Bacon, prefixed to au edition 
of his works, which was of very little 
merit, and is now forgotten. In1747 
‘| he published his longest poem, “ The 
iferiuit, or Amyntor and Theodora.” 
| On the death of Pope, Mallet, who was 
indebted to him for his introduction 
to Lord Bolingbroke, was by the 
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latter employcd to defame tho cha- 
racter of his former friend, a task 
which he performed with the utiuost 
malignity, in his preface to the re- 
vised edition of Bolingbroke’s ‘‘ Pa- 
triot King;”’ Pope's oftence being that 
he had allowed the first version of 
that work to be surreptitionsly print- 
ed. Bolingbroke rewarded lim witb 
a bequest of all his writiugs, the pub- . 
lication of which led to a prosecution | 
on account of the immorality and in- 
fidelity contained in them. 

In the beginning of 1757 Mallet was | 
hired by the Newcastle Administra- 
tion to assist-in directing tlie public 
indignation, for the disgrace brought 
on the British arms in the atfair of 
Minorca, towards the untortunate Ad- 
miral Byng; and, accordiugly, while 
that officer was on his trial, he wrote 
a letter of accusation, under the chia- 
racter ot ‘ A Plain Man,’ which, 
printed ona large sheet, was circulated 
with great industry. ‘‘ The price of 
blood,” says Dr Johnson, “ was a pen- 
sion,” Mallet wasunprincipled enough 
to accept ofa legacy of .1000, left by | 
Sarah Duchess of Marlborough at her 
death in 1744, as the price of a Life 
of her illustrious husbaud, of which 
he never wrote a line. Besides this 
bequest, he received also au annual 
sum from the secoud Duke, to en- 
courage him to proceed with it, but 
he never even commeuced the work. 

On Lord Bute becoming Premier, | 
Mallet wrote his “ Truth in Rhyme,” 
and his tragedy of “ Elvira,” produced 
at Drury Lane iu 1763, with the de- 
sign of promotiug the political views 
of the new administration. As a re- 
compence, he was appointed Keeper 
of the Book of Entries for Ships in 
the Port of Loudon. Ue died April 
21, 1765. A collected edition of his 
poems was published by himself in 
three vols. in 1759; but most of his | 
writings are uow only known by 
name. He wasau avowcd infidel, and 
a venal writer of the very worst de- 
scription. He was twice married. 
Of his first wife, by whom he had se- 
yeral children, notbing is known. 
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coming a minister; but in 1769 he 
began to attend lectures on medicine. 
At College he supported himself 
principally by reading Latin and | 
Greek privately with young men, 
and having become acquainted with ° 
Lord Balgonie, he accompanicd his 

Lordship on a tour to tle Conti- 

nent. On his return to Edinburgh 

in 1774 he resumed his medical stu- 

dies. In the spring of 1777 he went 

to London, and attended the lec- 

tures of William and John Hunter. 

Through the interest of the Earl of 
Leven, father of Lord Balgonie, he 

was, in 1778, appointed Surgeon to 

the 83d regiment, in which he con- 

tinued till the couclusion of the war 

iu 1783, when it was disbanded. Ffay- 

ing taken his degree of M.D. at Edin- 

burgh, he settled in London, and ac- 

quired a high reputation asa lecturer 

on anatomy. He died April 2, 1813. 

As an author he is best known by his 

Treatise on “ The Morbid Anatomy 

of the Brain,’ published in 1815, 

with his Life prefixed. He also 

wrote an “ Essay on Composition,” 

and one “On Ambition,” with a trans- 

lation of the first three books of Sim- 

son’s “ Conic Sections,” and a Trea- 

tise on the “ Preservation of the 

Health of Soldiers.” 

MARTINE, Georer, a physician, 
was born in Scotland in 1702. After 
studying at Edinburgh, he went to 
Leyden, where he took the degreec of | 
M.D. in 1725, and on his return home 
commenced practice at St Andrews. 
In 1740 he accompanied Lord Cath- 
cart on his expedition to Amcrica, as 
physician of the forces under his | 
command ; and died there of a bilious 
fever in 1743. He published “ Trac- 
tatus de similibus animalibus, ct ani- 
malium calore,” 1740; and the same 
year “ Isssays, Medical and Philosophi- | 
cal." He also contributed some pa- 
pers to the Kdinburgh “ Medical 
Essays,’ and to the “ Philosophical 
Transactions.” is Commentaries 


| One danghter, named Cilesia, who 
married an Italian of rank, and died 
at Genoa in 1790, wrote a tragedy call- 
ed “ Almida,” which was acted at 
| Drnry Lane. THis seecoud wife was a 
| Luey Elstob, a freethinker like him- 
self, the daughter of Lord Carlisle's 
steward, with whom he received a 
considerable fortuue. 
MAN, James, au antagonist of Rud- 
diman, was born at Whitewreath, in 
| Elginshire, about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. He studicd 
at King’s Cullege, Aberdeen, where 
he obtained the degree of M.A. in 
1721. Soou after leaving college he 
became schoolmaster of the parish of 
Tough in Aberdeenshire, but though 
licensed to preach, it never was his 
fortune to obtain achurch. In 1742 
| he was appointed Master of the Poor's 
Hospital in Aberdeen. In 1753 he 
published a “ Censure and Examina- 
tion of Mr Thomas Ruddiman’s Philo- 
logical Notes on the Works of the 
Great Buchanan, more particularly on 
the History of Scotland.” This work 
was auswered by Ruddiman in 1754, 
in a publication, entitled “ Auticrisis, 
or a Discussion of the Scurrilous and 
Malicious Libel, published by one 
James Man of Aberdeen.” Among 
other literary projects, Mr Man made 
collections for an edition of Dr Ar- 
thur Johnston’s Pécms, and con- 
templated a “ History of the Church 
of Scotland,” which he was prevented 
from aceomplishing by his death in 
October 1761. He had some time pre- 
vious sent his edition of Buchanan's 
History to the press, the last shects of 
which were corrected by Professor 
Gerard, and it was published in 1762. 
By frugality he had saved about 
L.155, of which he bequeathed L.G0 
; to his relations, and settled the re- 
tmmaiuder on tle Poor's lospital for 
apprentice fees to the boys educated 
in that useful institution. 
MARSHAL, Axbrew, an eminent 
physician, was born at Parkhill, in 
Fifeshire, in 1742. De studied divi- 
nity at the Universities of Glasgow] Dr Monro, appeared in 1755. 
and Edinburgh, with the view of bey MARY STUART, QurEN or Scors, 
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plishments, her errors, and her tnisfor- 
tunes, was born at the Palace of Lin- 
lithgow, December 8, 1512. She was 
the danghter of Jaines V., by his 
Queen, Mary of Lorraine, of the fa- 
inily of Guise. Wer father dying 
when she was only eight days old, 
she becaine Qucen, and was crowned 
at Stirling, September 9,1543. After 
an ineffectual attempt on the part of 
Cardinal Beaton to obtain the Re- 
gency, the government of the king- 
dom was, during her infancy, vested 
in the Earl of Arran. The two first 
years of her childhood were spent at 
Linlitbgow, uuder the care of her 
mother; and tbe followiug three 
years at Stirling, under the charge of 
tbe Lords Erskine and Livingstone. 
Owing to the distracted state of tbe 
country, she was subsequently remoy- 
ed, for a few utonths, to the priory of 


Inchmahome, a small island in the 
beautifullake of Menteith, Perthshire, 


MAR 
celebrated for her beauty, her accom- 


where she had for her attendants and 
companions four young ladies of 
noble rank, all named like herself, 
Mary ; viz. Mary Reaton, niece of the 
Cardinal ; Mary Fleming, daughter of 
Lord Fleming; Mary Livingstone, 
daughter of one of her guardians, and 
Mary Seaton, daughter of the Lord 
of that name. At the age of six she 
embarked at Dumbarton for France, 
where she was instructed in every 
branch of learning and polite accom- 
plisbment. Besides making herself 
mistress of the dead langnages, she 
spoke the French, Italian, and Spau- 
ish tongues fluently, aud devoted 
much of her time to the study of his- 
tory. “Through the influence of the 
French king and her uncles, the 
Guises, sbe was married, April 20, 
1558, to the Dauphin, afterwards 
Francis II. of France, who died in 
1560, about sixteen months after his 
accession to the throne. On her 
marriage she had been induced, by the 
persuasion of the French Court, to 
assume, with her own, the style and 
arms of Queen of England and Ire- 
land, an offence which Elizabeth ucver 
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forgave, although, as soon as Mary 
became her own mistress, sbe discon- 
tinued the title. 

The widowed Queen soon found 
it necessary to return to Seotland, 
whither she was invited by her own 
subjects, and arriving at Leith, An- 
gust 19, 1561, she was received by all 
ranks with every demonstration of 
welcome and regard. At first she 
committed the administration of af- 
fairs to Protestants, her principal ad- 
viscrs being her natural brother, the 
Lord James Stuart, Prior of St An- 
drews, and Maitland of Lethington, 
and so long as she ahided by their 
counsels her reign wus mild, prudent, 
and satisfactory to her people. In 
August 1562she made a progress into 
the north, where, by the aid of her 
brotber, afterwards created Earl of 
Murray, she crushed the formidable 
rebellion of tbe Earl of Ifuntly. In 
February 1563 ocenrred at St An- 
drews the execution of the young and 
accomplished French poet Chatelard, 
who, having fallen deeply in love with 
his beautiful mistress, had twice in- 
truded himself into her bed-chamber, 
for the purpose of urging his passion. 
It was the wish of her subjects that 
the Queen should marry, that the 
Crown might descend in the right 
line from theig ancient mouarcbs, 
and she had already received ma- 
trimonial overtures from various 
foreign princes. Tbe ardour of 
youthful inclination, however, rather 
than the dictates of prudence, led her 
to prefer her consin, Henry Lord 
Darnley, to all her snitors. This 
young man, whose only recommen- 
dation was the elegance of his person 
and manners, was the eldest son of 
the Earl of Lennox, who had beeu 
forced to seek refuge in England, in 
the reign of James V.; and after Mary 
berself, he was the nearest heir to 
the crown of England, and next to 
the Earl of Arran in succession to 
the crown of Scotland. The royal 
nuptials were celebrated July 29, 
1565, in conformity to the rites of 
the Church of Rome, of which Mary 
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was a zcalous udherent, while the 
majority of her subjects were Protcst- 
auts. With this ill-fated marriage 
began the long series of her misfor- 
tunes, which were terminated only 
by ber inelancholy death upon the 
seaffold. The marriage had been 
disapproved of by the Earl of Murray 
and the leaders of the Protestant 
party, who, haviug taken up arms, 
were opposed by the Queen in per- 
son, with remarkable energy and 
promptitude. At the head of a su- 
perior foree, she pursued the insur- 
gents from place to place, and com- 
pelled them at last to quit the king- 
dom. Mary now not only joined 
the league of the Popish priuces of 
Europe, but evinced her full determi- 
nation to re-establish the Romish re- 
ligion in Scotland. But all her plans 
were frustrated by an unexpected 
event which took place on the cven- 
ing of March 9, 1596. Darnley, upon 
whom she had conferred the title of 
king, aud whose weak and licentious 
conduct very soon changed the cxtra- 
vagant love she had entertained for 
him into equally violent hatred, cx- 
cited by jealousy of David Rizzio, her 
Foreign Secretary, and favourite, had 
organizeda conspiracy for his destruc- 
tion; and on the evening mentioned, 
while the Queen was at supper with 
Qizzio and the Countess of Argyle, 
he suddenly entered her chamber, fol- 
lowed by Lord Ruthven and some 
other factious nobles, and caused the 
unfortunate Secretary to be dragged 
from her presence and murdercd. 
This atrocious decd, aggravated as it 
was by the situation of his wife, theu 
six month3 advanced in pregnancy, 
could not fail to increase the Queen's 
aversion for ler husband. Dissem- 
bling her feelings, however, she pre- 
vailed upon Darnicy to withdraw from 
hig new associates, to dismiss the 
guards which had been placed on her 
person, and to accompany her in her 
flight to Dunbar. In the course ofa 


few days, at the head of a powerful 

army, she returned to Edinburgh, 

when Kuthven, Morton, Maitland, and 
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Liudsay, the chief of the conspirators, 
were furced to take refuge in New- 
castlc, and Murray and his fricnds, 
who had in the meantime arrived 
from England, were again received 
into favour, and entrusted with the 
chief management of affairs. The 
birth of a son, afterwards James VL., 
ou June 19, 1566, had uo effect in pro- 
ducing a reconciliation between Mary 
and the Kiug, and, enraged at his ex- 
clusion from power, the latter sullen- 
ly retired from Court, declared his 
intention to quit the kingdom, and 
refused to be present at the baptism 
of the infant prince. He took up his 
residenec with his father at Glasgow, 
where, in the beginning of 1567, le 
was seized with the small-pox, or 
somo other dangcrous disease. On 
hearing of his illness, Mary sent her 
own physician to attend him, and, 
after the lapse of a fortnight, she 
visited him herself. Wheu he was 
able to be removed, she accompanied 
him to Edinburgh, and lodged him in 
a house in the immediate suburbs, 
called Kirk-of-Field. Here she at- 
tended him with the most assiduous 
care, and slept for two nights in the 
chamber uuder his apartment. On 
the evening of the 9th of February 
she took leave of him with many em- 
braces, to be present at the marriage 
of one of her servants at Holyrood. 
During the same night the house in 
which Darnley slept was blown up 
with guupowder, and lis dead body 
and that of his page were next morn- 
ing found lying in the adjoining gar- 
den. The Earl of Bothwell, the new 
favourite of the Queen, was openly 
accused of bcing the perpetrator of 
the decd, and Mary herself did not 
escape the suspicion of being accessary 
to the crime. At the instigation of 
the Earl of Lennox, the father of 
Darnicy, Bothwell was brought to 
trial, but he was attended to tho 
Court by a formidable array of armed 
followcrs, and neither accuser nor 
witness appearing against him, ho was 
formally acquitted by the Jury. On 
the 20th of April, Bothwell prevailed 
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upon a number of the nohles to sub- 
scribe a bond, iu which they not only 
deelared him innoeent of Darnley's 
murder, but recommended him as a 
fit hnsband for the Queen. Four days 
afterwards, at the head of a thousand 
horse, he intcrecpted Mary on her re- 
turn from Stirling to Edinburgh, and 
dispersing her slender suite, conducted 
her to the castle of Dunbar, of whieh 
he was Governor. Having proposed 
marriage, on the Quecn's refussl, he 
produced the bond signed by the 
nobles, and, as is affirmed by Mary's 
partizaus, compelled her by force to 
yield to his desires, when the unhappy 
Princess consented to become his 
wife. Mary’s accnsers, on the other 
hand, say that, in the whole of this 
transaction, the Queen was a willing 
Her marriage to Bothwell 
took place May 15, 1567, only three 


‘months after tle death of Darnicy, 


and it is a prominent point in her his- 
tory, for which it is impossible to find 
any justification. That aet of folly 
Virtually discrowned her. <A con- 
federacy of the nobles was immediate- 
ly formed for the proteetion of the 
infaut priuce, and for bringing to pu- 
nishment the murderers of the late 
King. As the people geuerally shar- 
ed their indiguation, they soou col- 
lected an army, at the head of which 
they adyvaneed to Edinburgh, Both. 
well and the Quecn retiring before 
them to Dunbar, where they assem- 
bled a force of about 2000 men. At 
Carberry Hill, near Musselburgh, the 
two hostile armies confronted each 
Other, June 15; but, to avoid a battle, 
Mary, after a brief commuuication 
with Kirkaldy of Grange, agreed to 
dismiss Bothwell], and to join the con- 
tederates, by whose councils she de- 
clared herself williug to be guided in 
future, ou condition of their respect- 
iug her “as their born Princess and 
Quecn."” Taking a hurried farewell 
of Bothwell, who, with a few follow- 
ers, slowly rode off the field, and 
whom she never saw agaiu, she gave 
her hand to Grange, and surreudered 


‘back to the Castle. 





was eonducted in triumph to the ca- 
pital. As she passed along, she was 
assailed by the insults and reproaches 
of the populace, anda banner was dis- 
pluyed before her, on which was paint- 
ed the dead body of Darnley, with the 
infant prince knecling beside it, say- 
ing— Judge and revenge my cause, 
O Lord!" Next day, she was con- 
veyed a prisoner to Lachleven Castle, 
in Kinross-shire, situated in the middle 
ofa lake, and committed tothe charge 
of Lady Douglas, mother of the Re- 
gent Murray by James V., and widow 
of Sir Robert Douglas, who fell at the 
battle of Pinkie. On July 24, 1567, 
she was compelled to sign a formal 
renunciation of the Crown in fayour 
of her son, and to appoiut as Regent, 
during the King's minority, her bro- 
ther, the Earl of Murray, who soon 
after arrived from France, and enter- 
ed npon the governmeut. 

Mary now employed all her art to 
reeover her liberty, and having gained 
George Douglas, youngest son of the 
Lady of Lochleven, on March 25, 1568, 
she attempted to escape iu the dis- 
guise of a laundress, but the white- 
ness of her hands betrayed her to the 
boatinen, by wbom she was eonducted 
Her beauty and 
misfortunes, however, had made adeep 
impression on William Douglas, an 
orphan youth of sixtecn, a relative of 
the family, aud he was easily prevail- 
ed upon to assist in a project for her 
escape. Accordingly, on Sunday, May 
2, 1568, at the hour of supper, he 
found means to steal the keys, and 
Opening the gates to the Queen and 
one of her maids, locked them behind | 
her, and then threw the kcys into the 
lake. Mary enteved a boat whieh had | 
been prepared for her, and, on reach- | 
ing the opposite shore, shc was re- 
eeived by the Lord Seaton, Sir James _ 
Hamilton, and others of her friends. 
Instantly mounting on horseback, she 
rode first to Niddrie, Lord Seaton's 
house in West Lothian, and next day 
to Hamilton, where she was joined by 
a number of the nobility, and ina few 


to the associated lords, by whom she/ days found herself at the head of 
| 
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about 6000 men, Ou May 13 her 
forees were deteated by tlre Regent at 
the hattle of Langside, and tle nn- 
happy Queen, who had anxiously be- 
held the engagement from a hill at a 
short distanee, to avoid falling again 
into the hands of her enemies, fled 
froin the field of hattle, aeeompanied 
by Lord Herries aud a few other at- 
taelied friends, and rode, without 
stoppiug, to the Ahbey of Dundren- 
nan, in Galloway, full sixty miles dis- 
tant. After resting there for two 
days, with abont twenty attendants, 
she emharked in a fisher hoatat Kirk- 
eudbright on the 16th, and erossing 
the Solway, landed at Workington, in 
Cumberland, where she claimed the 
protection of her kinswoman, the 
Queen of England. But “as well 
might the hunted deer have sought 
refuge in the den of the tiger.” By 


to Carlisle, from wheuee, on the 16th 
of Junc, she was removed to Bolton 
Castle. But though treated on all 
oecasions with the honours due to her 
rank, Elizaheth refused to admit her 
to a personal interview. To adjust 
| the differenees hetween Mary and her 
subjecis, a Conference was held at 
York in October 1558, and afterwards 
removed to Westininster, hut without 
leading to any decisive result. Under 
various pretences, and in direct viola- 
tion of publie faith and hospitality, 
Elizaheth detained her a prisoner for 
nineteen years; and after having en- 
eouraged the Scots Commissioners to 
aecuse her publicly of the murder of 
her husband, denied her an oppor- 
tunity of vindieating herself from the 
revolting charge. 

Ju the beginning of 1569, Mary was 
transferred to Tuthury Castle, in 
Staffurdshire, and plaeed under the 
care of the Burl of Slirewsbury, who 
discharged the important trust eum- 
mitted tu him with great fidelity tor 
fifteen years, She was subsequently 
removed from eastle to castle, and at 
last eonsigned to the custody of Sir 
Amias Pawlet and Sir Drue Drury, 
by whom she was finally conveyed to 
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Votheringay, in Northamptonsliire. 
Throughout all the sufferings and 
persecutions to which she was sub- 
jected hy the jealousy and perfidy of 
Elizaheth, she preserved, till the elos- 
ing seene of all, the magnanimity of a 
Queen of Seotland. Sle made many 
attempts to proeure her liherty, and, 
for this purpose, earried on 2 eonstant 
eorrespondenee with foreign powers. 
Being the objeet of sueeessive plots, 
on the part of the English Roman Ca- 
tholies, who made use of her name to 
justify their insurreetions and con- 
spiraeies, Elizabeth at length resolv- 
ed upon her death, aud eaused her to 
he arraigned on a eharge of being ac- 
eessary to the eonspiracy of Anthony 
Bahington. A eommission was ap- 
pointed to eonduct her trial, and 
though no eertain proof appeared of 
her eonncetion with the eonspirators, 
she was found guilty of having com- 
passed divers matters tending to the 
death of the Queen of England. On 
the sentenee being aunouneed to her, 
Mary prepared for her fate with the 
utmost serenity, fortitude, and resig- 
nation. Slre was heheaded at Fother- 
ingay Castle, February 8, 1587, in the 
45th year of her age. 
able and saintly fortitude with whieh 
she suffered,” it has been well re- 
marked, “formed a striking eontrast 
to the despair and agony whieh not 
long afterwards darkeued the death- 
bed of the English Queen.” Mary’s 
body was emhalmed and interred, Au- 
gust], with royal pomp, in the Catke- 
dralof Peterhorough. Twenty years 
afterwards, her son, James I., ordered 
her remains to be retnoved to West- 
minster, and deposited among those 
of tho Kings of England, iu Ilenry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, where a magnifi. 
ecnt monument was ereeted to her 
memory, 

While the conduet and character of 
Quecn Mary huve heen the subject of 
much coutroversy with historians, 
her learuing and accomplishments are 
universally aekunowledged. She wrote 
with elegance and foree in the Latin 
and Vreuch, as well as iu the English 
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language. Among her compositions 
are,—“‘ Pocmson Various Occasions ;” 
“Royal Advice to her Son;"’ and a 
Copy of Verses in French, sent witha 
diamond ring to Queen Elizabeth. In 
1726 was published a translatiou from 
the French by E. Simmonds of what 
are called her “Genuine Letters to 
James Earl of Bothwell.” Many of 
lrer letters to Queen Elizabeth, Cecil, 
and others, are preserved in the Cot- 
tonian and Ashmolean Librarics, and 
tu the Library of the King of France. 
MAXWELL, Sin Murray, a gal- 
lant and distinguished naval officer, 
was the son of Alexander Maxwell, 
Esq., merclint in Leith, and grand- 
son of Sir William Maxwell, Bart., of 
Calderwood. lle commeuced his 
career at sca under tle suspices of 
Sir Samuel Hood, and in 1796 was ap- 
pointed a Lieutenant. He obtained 
lis commission as Post Captain in 
1803, when he became commander of 
the Centaur, a third-rate. After 
serving with distinction in the West 
Indies, and im the expedition against 
Surinatn, he exchanged, in the sum- 
iner of 1805, to the Galatea frigate; 
and was next nominated to the <Al- 
eeste, 46, in which, with two other 
ships under his orders, he greatly 
signalized himself in an attack ona 
Spanish fleet ucar Cadiz. In the 
spring of 1811, when cruising on the 
coast of Istria, he assisted in the de- 
struction of a Freuch 18-gun brig, in 
tbe harbour of Parenza; and towards 
the close of the same ycar, after au en- 
gagement of two honrs aud twenty mi- 
nutes, he captured the Freuch frigate 
La Pomone, of 44 guns and 322 men. 
In October J815, Captain Maxwell, at 
the particular request of Lord Ain- 
herst, who was then about to proceed 
ou his celebrated embassy to China, 
Was appoiuted to couvey him in the 
Alceste, which sailed from Spithead 
February 9, 1816, and landed his Lord- 
ship at the mouth of the Peiho river, 
on the Sth of August. During Lord 
Ambherst’s absence at Pekin, tbe Al- 
| ceste, accompanied by the Lyra brig 
and General Hewitt, East Indiaman, 
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was employedin a snrvey of the coasts, 
in the course of which cruise consi- 
derable accessions were made to the 
knowledge of the hydrographer. Cap- 
tain Basil Hall, who commanded the 
Lyra, published, on his return to 
england, a very interesting narrative 
of the “ Voyage to Corea and the 
Island of Loo Clioo,” dedicating the 
volume to Sir Murray Maxwell, ‘ to 
whose ability in conducting tlre voy- 
age, zea] in giving encouragement to 
every inquiry, sagacity in discovering 
the disposition of the natives, and ad- 
dress iu gaining their confidence and 
good-will," le attributes whatever 
may be found interesting in his pages. 
Captain Maxwell returned from this 
survey at the beginning of November, 
and immediately applied to the Chi- 
nese authorities for a pass for the Al- 
ceste to proceed up the Tigris, to un- 
dergo some ncedful repairs. _ Ilis re- 
quest was treated with evasion and 
delay, and on his attempt to sail with- 
out the requisite permission, an infe- 
rior mandarin went ou board, and 
desired the ship to be brought to an- 
chor, or the batteries would fire and 
sik her. Instead of complying with 
this insolent demand, Captain Max- 
well at once detained the mandarin as 
his prisoner, and issued orders that 
the Alceste should be steered under 
the principal fort of the Bocca. On 
her approach, tbe batteries, and about 
eighteen war-junks, opened upon her 
a heavy, though ill-directed fire ; but 
the return of a single shot silenced 
the flotilla, and oue determined broad- 
side put an end to the ineffectual at- 
tack from tbe batteries. The Alceste 
proceeded without fartber molesta- 
tion to Whampoa, where she remain- 
ed until the return of Lord Amberst 
in January 1817. In consequence of 
Captain Maxwell's spirited couduct, 
it was publicly announced by the Chi- 
nese, with their usual dissimulation, 
that the affair at the Bocca Tigris was 
nothing more than a friendly salute ! 
On her homeward bound voyage, 
the Alceste had proceeded as far as 
the Straits of Gaspar, when, on the 
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18th February, she struck ona sunken 
and unknowu rock, three miles dis- 
taut from Pulo Leat. A landing hay- 
ipg been effected on that barren island, 
Lord Amherst and his suite proceeded 
in the barge and cutter to Batavia, a 
distance of 200 wiles; and after a 
passage of four nights and three days, 
in which they suffered mnch from the 
searcity of water and provisions, they 
happily arrived at their destination. 
The Company’s cruiscr Ternate was 
immediately dispatched to Captain 
Maxwell, and those who remained 
with him; but in consequence of con- 
trary currents, sbe did not arrive for 
a fortnight. Their situation had in 
the meantime attracted the notice of 
the Malay proas, or pirate boats, who 
had obliged Lieutenant Hickman and 
his detachment to quit the wreck, 
which they had burut to the water's 
edge. These boats having increased 
to about sixty in number, each con- 
taining from eigbt to twelve men, 
completely blockaded the shipwreck- 
ed crew ; but on the approacit of the 
Ternate they speedily disappeared. 
For some days Captain Maxwell had 
been actively employed in fortifying 
ahill, and providing his party with 
ammunition; and so well prepared 
were they for an attack, thatat length 
they rather wished than dreaded it. 
Mr Ellis, the third Commissioner of 
the Embassy, who had returned from 
Batavia in the Ternate, iu his pub- 
lished “ Journal,’’ says, “ My expec- 
tations of the security of the position 
were more than realized when [ as- 
ceuded the hill; and many an assail- 
ant must have fallen before au en- 
trance could haye been cffected. Par- 
ticipation of privation, and cqual dis- 
tribution of cumfort, had lightencd 
the weight of suffering to all; and I 
found the universal sentimeut to be, 
an enthusiastic udmiration of the tem- 
per, cnergy, and arrangements of Cap- 
tain Maxwell.” On his return to Eng- 
land he was tricd by a court-martial 
at Vortsmouth in August 1817, for 
the loss of the Alceste, but was most 
honourahly acquitted, the Court at 





the samo time declaring that “ his 
coolness, self-collection, and exer- 
tions, were highly conspicuous.” He 
received the honour of knighthood 
May 27, 1818; and May 20, 1819, le was 
presented by the East India Cotupany 
with tbe sum of L.1500 for the ser- 
yices rendered by him to the embassy, 
and as aremnneration for the loss he 
had sustained on bis return from 
China. He was appointed to the 
Bulwark, a third-rate, in June 1821, 
was removed to the Briton frigate, No- 
vember 28, 1822, and was afterwards 
employed on the Suuth American sta- 
tion. In May 1831 he was appointed 
Lieutenaut-Governor of Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, aud was preparing for 
his departure, when he died, after a 
short illness, June 26 of that year. 
MAXWELL, Ropert, fourth Lord 
Maxwell, ancestor of the Earls of 
Nithsdale, a conspicuous character in 
tbe first half of the sixteenth century, 
was the eldest son of John, third 
Lord Maxwell, who fell at the battle 
of Flodden, September 9, 1513. On 
the 10th of June preceding ho had 
bean knighted, and on the resignation 
of his father, he was appointed Stew- 
ard of Annandale. He also held the 


office of Guardian of the Western 
Jn 1524 he was Provost of | 


Marches. 
Edinburgh, aud in that capacity cho- 
sen one of the Lords of the Articles 
fur the Comunissioners of Burghs. 
He was afterwards admitted a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council. In August 
1536 he was appointed one of the Com- 
missioners of the Regency, to whom 
the government of the kingdom was 
entrusted during the absence of James 
V.on his matrimouial expedition to 
France; and in the following Decem- 
ber he was one of the ambassadors 
sent to that country to negotiate tho 
marriage of James with Mary of Lor- 
rainc. In July 15$] he was cousti- 
tuted oneof the Extraordinary Lords 
of Session; and it was chiefly by his 
exertions that, after the discontented 
nobles had refused to invade England, 
a sccoud army was assembled for the 
expedition, which terminated so dis- 
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astrously at Solway Moss, in Novem- 
ber 1542. With most of the nobility 
present on that oecasion, he was so 
indignant at the chief command being 
given to the King’s favourite, Oliver 
Sinclair, that he refused to serve un- 
der him, and yielded himself prisoner 
to the English, whose force was far 
inferior to that of the Seots. Soon 
after the death of James V. he was 
rausomed for 1000 marks, after lav- 
ing, with the other captive Lords, 
entered into an engagement bindiug 
them to the servieo of England ; and 
ou his return to Scotland he zealous- 
ly promoted the fruitless projeets of 
Henry VI. relative to a marriage 
betwixt Qneen Mary aud his son, 
Prinee Edward, In the first Partia- 
ment of the infant Queen, whieh inet 
in Maveh 1543, Lord Maxwell present- 
ed an aet fur permissiou to all to read 
the Seriptures in the vulgar tongue, 
whieh was passed into a law, notwith- 
stnuding the protest and apposition of 
the Lord Chanecllor and the whole 
hiernrehy of the kingdom, and which 
had eonsiderable effeet in advancing 
the progress of the Reformation, He 
died July 9, 1546, 

MAYNE, Joun, author of “The Sil- 
| ler Gnn,” and other poems, was born 
in Dumfries, and reeeived his eduea- 
tion at tle Grainmar School of that 
town, under the learned Dr Chap- 
man, whose meméry he has enlogized 
in the third canto of his prineipal 
poem. Ou leaving sehool, he was 
sent at an early age to learn the busi- 
uess of a printer, and was for some 
time in the office of the Dumfries 
Journal. He afterwards removed to 
Glasgow, with lis father’s family, who 
went to reside on a property they had 
aequired at Greathead, near that eity. 
While yet a mere youth, “cre eare 
was born,” he began to court the 
Muses, and he had earned a poetical 
reputation before the publication of 
| the poems of Burns, who, to a little 

piece of Mayne’s, entitled “ Hallow- 
een,’ is understood to have been in- 
debted for the subjeet of his inimit- 
| able poem under the same namie. 
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In 1777 the origiual of “ The Siller 
Gnn” was written, with the object of 
deseribing the celebration of an an- 
ecient custom, revived in that year, of 
shooting for a small silver gun at 
Dumfries on the King’s birth-day. 
The poem consisted at first of cnly 
twelve stanzas, printed at Dumfries 
on a small quarto page. It was short- 
ly after extended to two cantos, and 
then to three, and beeame so popular 
that it was several times repriuted. 
Tn 1808 it was publishedin four cantos, 
with notes nnd a glossary. Another 
elegant edition, enlarged to five cantos, 
was published by subscription in 1836. 
It exhibits many exquisitely painted 
seenes and sketelies of character, 
drawn from life, and deseribed with 
the ease and vigour of a truo poet. 
For soine time after its first publiea- 
tion, Mr Mayne eontributed various 
pieees to Ruddiman’s Weekly Maga- 
zine, among the chief of whieli was 
his “ Hallow een.” He also exchanged 
verses in print with ‘Telford, the eele- 
brated engineer, like himself a native 
of Dumfries, who, in his yonth, was 
much attached to the rustic muse. 

While he resided at Glasgow, he 
passed through a regular term of ser- 
viee with the Messrs Foulis, the print- 
ers; on the expiry of whieh he pro- 
eeeded to London, where he was for 
many years the printer, editor, and 
joint proprietor of the Star evening 
paper, in which not a few of his beau- 
tiful ballads were first published. He 
also contributed lyrieal pieces to va- 
rious of the Magazines, particularly 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine, trom 
1807 to 1817, His only other poem of 
any length is one of eonsiderable me- 
rit, entitled “ Glasgow,” illustrated 
with notes, which appeared in 1803, 
and has gone through several editions. 
In the same year he printed “ Eng- 
lish, Seots, and Ivishmen,”’ a patriotie 
address to the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdoin, He exeelled prin- 
eipally in ballad poetry, and his “ Lo- 
gan Braes,” and “ Helen of Kirkeon- 
nell Lea,” are inferior to no poems of 
their kind iu the language. In pri- 
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vate life Mr Mayne was very unas- 

,suming. Allan Cunninghani says of 

| him, that “a better or warmer-hcart- 
ed man never existed.” He died at 
London, at an advaneed age, March 
14, 1538, At the time of his death, it 
was stated to be the iutention of his 
son to publish x»memoir cof his father, 
with a reprint of “ Glasgow,’ and 
some of his manuseript pieees, which 
we hope will yet be giveu to the 
world, 

MELVIL, Sir James, an eminent 
eourtier and statcsman, third son of 
Sir John Melvil of Raith, was born at 
Hallhill, in Fifeshire, about 1535. His 
father early joined the party of the 
Reformation in Seotland, and after 
suffering from the animosity of Car- 
dinal Beaton, atlength fell a vietim to 
his suceessor, Arehbishop Hamilton, 

|}in 1549. <At the age of fourteen, 


| young Melvil was sent by the Queen 


Dowager, under the proteetion of the 
French Antbassador, to be a Page of 
Honour to the youthful Mary, Queen 
of Seots, then the consort of the Dau- 
phin of France. In May 1553, by the 
permission of his royal mistress, he 
entered the scrviee ot the Constable 

| of Franee, and was present at the siege 

| of St Quentin, where the Constable 
was wounded and taken prisoncr, 
and he seems to have attended him in 
his captivity. After the peaee he 

_ visited his native country in 1559, on 

a sort of seerct mission, to aseertain 

the state of partics in Seotland. He 

afterwards travelled on the Continent, 
and remained thrce years at the Court 
of the Elector Palatine, who employ- 
ed him in yarions negotiations with 

the German Prinees. In May 1564 

he returned to Scotland, having been 

recalled by Mary, by whom he was 
appointed Gentleman of the Bedeham- 
ber, and nominated one of her Privy 

Councillors. Soon after he was sent 

on an embassy to Elizabeth, relative 

to Mary’s proposed marriage; and in 

June 1566 he was again dispatehed to 


terwards James VI. 
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acorrespondence in England in favour 
of Mary’s succession to the crown of 
that kingdom ; but venturing to re- 
imonstrate with her on her unhappy 
partiality for Bothwell, the Queen 
eomniunieated his admonitions to the 
latter, and the faithful Melvil was, in 
eonsequenee, obliged for some time to 
retire from Court. He sas, however, 
present at the ili-starred nuptials of 
Mary to that nobleman, and he eon- 
tinued her eonfidential servant as 
long as she remained in Seotland. He 
appears to have had a high idea of his 
own importanec, and oecasionally in 
his Memoirs blames himself for the 
unfortunate propensity, which he says 
he possessed, of finding fault with the 
proceedings of the great. By James 
VI., tv whom he was reeommended 
by his unfortunate mother, and who 
continued him in his offices of Privy. 
Councillor and Gentleman of the Bed- 
ehamber, he was entrusted with vari- 
ous honourable employments. On 
the secession of King James to the 
English throne, he deelined to aeeom- 
pany him to England, but afterwards 
paid his Majesty a visit of duty, when he 
was graciously reeeived. On aecount 
of his age he retired from the publie 
service, and oceupied his remain- 
ing years in writing the “Memoirs” 
of his life for the use of his son. He 
died November 1, 1607. His manu- 
seript, aceidentally found in the Castle | 
of Edinburgh in 1660, and the work, 
which affords minute and eurious 
deseriptions of the manners of the 
times, was published in 1683, by Mr 
George Scott, under the title of “ Me- 
moirs of Sir James Melvil of Hallhill, 
eontaining an impartial Aecount of 
the most remarkable Affairs of State 
dering the last Age, not mentioned by 
other Historians.” <A brother of Sir 
James was the Sir Andrew Melvil, 
the Steward of Qucen Mary‘'s house- 
hold, who attended her in her last 
moments at Fotheringay. 
MELVILLE, Anprew, one of the 





the English Court with the intelli-| most illustrions of the Scotish Rc- 


fe maintained’ to that of Jolin Knox, was the young- 
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est of uine sous of Richard Melville 
of Baldovy, uear Montrose, where he 
was born Angust 1, 1545. ‘His father 
lost his life in the hattle of Pinkie, 
when Andrew was ouly two years 
old, and his mother dying soon after, 
he was brought up under the eare of 
his eldest brother, afterwards mini- 
ster of Muryton, who, at a proper age, 
sent lin to the Grammar Sehool of 
Montrose. Having aequired there a 
thorough knowledge of the classies, 
he was, in 1559, removed to the Uni- 
versity of St Andrews, where his 
great proficiency, especially in the 
Greek language, excited the astonish- 
ment of his tenaehers. On ecomplet- 
ing the usual aeademieal course he 
lett College with the character of 
heing “the hest philosopher, poet, 
and Greeian, of any young master in 
the land.’ In 1564 he went to France, 
and remiaineil for two years at the 
University of Paris. He next pro- 
eeeded tu Poietiers, for the purpose of 
stu lying the Civil Law, and was eleet- 
ed Regent in the College of St Mar- 
ceou. After continuing there for 
tbree years, he repaired to Geneva, 
and the fame of his great attainments 
having preceded him, hy the influenee 
of Beza he obtained the Humanity 
Chair in the Aeademy, at that time 
vacant. 

Jn July 1574 he returned to Seot- 
land, after an ahsenee of ten years. 
On his arrival in Edinburgh, he was 
invited by the Regent Morton to enter 
his family as a domestic tutor, hut he 
preferred an academic life toa resi- 
denee at Court, and declined the in- 
vitation. Shortly afterwards he was 
appointed by the General Assembly 
Principal of the University of Glasgow, 
whieh, under his charge, from the 
iiuproved plan of study and discipline 
introdueed hy him, speedily aeqnired 
a high reputation asa seat of learning, 
Besides his duties in the Universi- 
ty, he officiated as Minister of the 
Church of Govan, in the vicinity. 
Asamembher of the General Assem- 
hly, he took a prominent part in all 
the measures uf that hody against 
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Episeopaey ; and as he was unflineli- 
ing in his opposition to that form of 
Chureh Government, which is alto- 
gether unsuited to the eharaeter and 
genius of the Seotish people, he re- 
eeived the name of “ Episeopomastix,” 
or the Scourge of Bishops. <A re- 
markahle instance of his intrepidity 
oeeurred at an interview, which took 
place in October 1577, hetween him 
and the Kegent Morton, when tlre lat- 
ter, irritated at the proceedings of 
the Assembly, exelaimed, “ There will 
never be quictness iu this country till 
half a dozen of you be hanged or ba- 
nished!" “ Wark 1 Sir,” said Melville, 
“tbreaten your courtiers after that 
manner ! It is the sume to ine 
whether I rot in the air, or in the 
ground. The earth is the Lord's. 
Patriaestubieunque est bene, Ihave 
been ready to give up my life where 
it would not have been half so well 
wared, at the pleasure of my God. IT 
have lived out of your country ten 
years, as well as iu it. Let God be 
glorified, it will not bein your power 
to hang or exile his truth.’’ This 
bold language Morton did not ven- 
ture to resent. 

Melville was Moderator of the Ge- 
neral Assemhly held at Edinburgh 
in April 1578, in which the Second 
Book of Discipline was approved of. 
The attention of the Assembly was 
about this time direeted to the refor- 
mation and improvement of tbe Uni- 
versities, and Melville was, in Deeem- 
her 1580, removed from Glasgow, and 
installed Prineipal of St Mary's Col- 
lege, St Andrews. Here, besides 
giving Lectures in Divinity, he taught 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, -and 
Rabbinical languages, and his prelee- 
tions were attended, not only by 
youug students iu unusual numbers, 
but also by some of the masters of 
the other Colleges. In 1582 he was 
Moderator of an extraordinary meet- 
iug of the Assembly, convened at 
Edinburgh, in eonsequenee of the ar- 
bitrary and oppressive measures of 
the Court, in relation particularly to 
the case of Robert Montgomery, the 
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exeomimunicated Arehbishop of Glas- 
gow. Having opened the proeecd- 
ings with a Sermon, in whieh he 
boldly inveizhed against the absolute 
authority elaimed by the Government 
in eeclesiastieal mutters, a spirited 
remonstranee was agreed to by the 
Assembly, who appointed Melville, 
with others of their number, to pre- 
sent it to the King, then with the 
Court at Perth. When the remon- 
! strance was read before his Majesty in 
| Council, the Earl of Arran menacing- 
ly exelaimed, Who dare subseribe 
these treasonable articles?” “ We 
dare,"* said the nndaunted Melville, 
and takiug a pen, immediately sign- 
ed his name, Ilis example was fol- 
lowed by the other Commissioners, 
and so much were Lennox and Ar- 
Tran overawed by their intrepidity, 
that they dismissed them peaceably, 
without any formal rebuke. 

For about three years Melville had 
preached, assisted by his nephew, in 
the parish ehurch of St Andrews. 
In February 1584 he was eited before 
the Privy Council, to answer a eharge 
of treason, founded on some seditious 
expressions, whieh it was alleged he 
had made use of in the pulpit, on the 
oceasion of a fast kept during the 
preceding month. Athis appearance, 
he entered into a full explapation and 
defence of the words which he had 
actually used, and presented a pro- 
test and deelirature, elaiming to be 
tried by the Ecclesiastical Court. 
Not being able to prove the eharge 
against him, and unwilling to let him 
go, the Council declared him guilty 
of declining their jurisdietion, and of 
behaving irreverently before them, 
and senteneed hitmn to be imprisoned 
in the Castle of Edinburgh, and to 
be further punished in his person and 
goods at the pleasure of the King. 
His place of confinement was after- 
wards ehanged to Blackness Castle, 
which was kept bya dependant of Ar- 
ran, but he avoided being sent there 
by secretly withdrawing from Edin- 
burgh. After staying some tiie at 
Berwick, he procceded to London, 
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and in the eusuing July visited tho 
Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, at both of which he was re- 
ecived in a manner beeoming his 
learning and reputation, 

On the disgrace of the Earl of Ar- 
ran, Melville returned to Seotland 
with the banished Lords, in Novem- 
ber 1585. Having assistedin re-organ- 
izing the College of Glasgow, he re- 
sumed, in the following Mareh, his 
duties at St Andrews. The Synod of 
Fife, which met in April, proceeded 
to excommunieate Adamson, Areh- 
bishop of St Andzews, for his attempts 
to overturn the Presbyterian form of 
government in the Chureh; and, in 
return, that Prelate issued a sentenco 
of excommunication against Melville, 
and his nephew, James Melville, with 
others of their brethren. In eonse- 
quence of this differeuee with the 
Arehbishop, Melville received a writ- 
ten mandate from the King to con- 
fine his residence to the north of tho 
Tay, and he was not restored to his 
office in the University till the follow- 
ing August. Some time after, when 
Adamson had been deprived of his 
Arehbishopric, and was reduced to 
great poverty, finding himself desert- 
ed hy the King, he addressed a letter 
to his former antagonist, Melville, 
expressing regret for his past con- 
duct, and soliciting his assistanee. 
Melville hastened to visit him, and not 
only procured contributions for his 
relief among his friends, but eontinued 
for several months to support him 
from his own resources. 

In June 1587, Melville was again 
elected Moderator of the Assembly, 
and nominated one of the Commission- 
ers for attending to the proceedings 
in Parliament. Ho was present at the 
Coronation of the Queen, May 17, 
1590, and reetted a Latin poem com- 
posed for the occasion, which was im- 
mediately published at the desiro of 
the King. Im the same year he was 
elected Rector of the University of 
St Andrews, on offiee which, fora 
series of years, he continued to hold 
by re-eleetion. In May 1594 le was | 
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again eleeted Moderator of the Assem- 
hly. Shortly after, he appeared on be- 
half of the Church hefore the Lords 
of the Articles, and urged the for- 
feiture of the Popish Lords, and along 
with his nephew and two other mini- 
sters, he neeompanied the King, at his 
express request, on his expedition 
against then. In the following year, 
when it was proposed to reeal the 
Popish nobles from exile, he weut 
with some other ministers to the Con- 
vention of Estates at St Andrews, to 
remoustrate against the desigu, but 
was ordered by the King to withdraw, 
which he did, after making a most re- 
solute reply. The Connission of 
the Assembly having met at Cupar in 
Fife, they sent Melville and some other 
members to expostulate with the 
King. Beiug admitted to a private 
audienee, James Melville began to 
address his Majesty with great uiild- 
ness and respect; but the King be- 
eoming impatient, charged them with 
sedition, on whieh Andrew took him 
by the sleeve, and ealling him “ God's 
silly vassal,” said, ‘ Thisis not a time 
to flatter, bnt to speak plainly, for our 
comission is from the living God, 
to whom the King is subjeet. We 
will always humbly reverenee your 
Majesty in publie, but having oppor- 
tunity of being with your Majesty in 
private, we must diseharge our duty, 
or clse be enemies to Christ: And 
now, Sire, ] must tell you that there 
are two kingdoms—the kingdom of 
Christ, whieh is the Chureh, whose 
subject King James VI. is, and of 
whose kingdom he is not a head, nor 
a lord, but amember ; and they whom 
Christ hath ealled, and commanded to 
wateh over his Chureh, aud govern 
his spiritual kingdom, have sufficient 
power and authority from him so to 
do, whieh uo Christian King nor 
Priuee should control or discharge, 
but assist and support, otherwise they 
are uot faithful subjects to Christ.” 
The King listened patiently to this 
bold admonition, and dismissed them 
with mauy fair promises, whieh he 
| never inteuded to fulfil, For several 
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years following King James made re- 
peated attempts to control the 
Church, aceording to his owu arbi- 
trary notions, but he invariably en- 
countered a strenuous opponent in 
Audrew Melville; and he had reeourse 
at last to one of those stratagems 
whieli he thought the very essence of 
“king eraft,"” to seeure the removal 
of this ehampiou of Presbyterianisin 
from Seotland altogether. In May 
1606, Melville, with his nephew, and 
six of their brethren, were ealled to 
London hy a letter from the King, on 
the specious pretext that his Majesty 
wished to eonsult them as to the af- 
fairs of the Chureli. Soon after their 
arrival they attended the fainous con- 
ferenee held September 23, in presence 
of the King at llampton Court, at 
whieh Melville spoke at zreat length, 
and with a boldness whieh astonished 
the English nobility and elergy. On 
St Miehael's day, Melville and lis 
brethren were commanded to attend 
the Royal Chapel, when, scandalized 
at the Popish eharaeter of the serviee, 
on his returntohis lodgings he vented 
his indignation ina Latin epigram, for 
whieh, a eopy having heen conveyed 
tothe King, he was brought before 
the Couneil at Whitehall. Being by 
them found guilty of “seandalum mag- 
uatum,’ he was eommitted first to! 
the eustody of the Dean of St | 
Paui’s, aud afterwards to the eharge 

of the Bishop of Winehester; but 

was ultimately sent to the Tower, 

where he remaiued a prisoner for 

four years. At first he was treat- | 
ed with the utmost rigour, and de- 

nied even tbe use of pen, ink, 

and paper; but his spirit remained 

unsubdued, and he begniled his soli. 

tary hours by composing Latin verses, — 
which, with the tongue of his shoe | 
buckle, he engraved onhis prison walls. 
By the interference of some friends at 
Court, his coufinemeut was, after the 
lapse of nearly ten months, rendered 
less severe. About the end of 1607 
the Protestants of Roehelle endea- 
youred to obtain his services as Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in their one 
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Py the Kiug would not consent to 
‘his liberation. At length, in Febru- 
ary 16tt, at the intercessiou of the 
Duke of Bouillon, he was released 
from confinement, on eondition of his 
becoming Professor of Theology in 
the Protestant University of Sedan, 
in France, where he spent the remain- 
der of his life, and died there in 1622, 
at the advanced age of seventy-seven. 
His works are very few. A list of 
them is given by Dr M‘Crie in his 
| Life of Melville. His earliest publi- 
cation consisted of a poetieal para. 
phrase of the “ Song of Moses,’’ and 
achapter of the Book of Job, with 
several smaller poems, all in Latin, 
in whieh he exeelled, The manu- 
seript of an unpublished “ Commen- 
| tarius iu Divinam Pauli Epistolam ad 
Romanos, auetore Andrea Melvino, 
Seoto,” is in possession of Mr David 
Laing, and is in the eourse of being 
prepared fur publication by the Wod- 
row Society, under the editorial eare 
of the Rev. David Diekson, D.D., Mi- 
nister of St Cuthbert’s. It is under- 
stood that an English translation is 

to accompany the work. 
MELVILLE, Jases, au eminent 
divine and scholar, nephew of thc 
preceding, was the son of Richard 
Melville of Baldovy, minister of Mary- 
ton, by his spouse, Isabel Serimgeour, 
and was born July 25, 1556. After 
/Teeeiving his sehool education at 
_ Logie and Montrose, he was, in No- 
vember 157t, sent to St Leonard’s Col- 
lege, St Andrews, where he studied 
for four years. It is recorded of him, 
that first when he attended the teec- 
tures, which were delivered in Latin, 
he was so mortified at not being able 
to understand them, that he burst 
‘into tears before the whole class; 
whieh induced, his Regent, William 
, Collace, to give him private instrue- 
tions in the Latin language. fis 
father intended him for the law, but 
James had a strong predilection for 
the chureh, and as a practieal intima- 
tion of his desires, he composed a 
sermon, and placed it carefully in one 
of the Commentaries which his father 
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was in the habit of consultiug. The 
stratagem succeeded; and on the ar- 
rival of his uncle, Mr Andrew Mel- 
ville, from the Continent, he was put 
under his eharge, when he revised, 
under his directions, both his classi- 
cal and philosophical education. He 
accompanied his uncle to Glasgow, in 
October 1574, on his beeoming Prin- 
cipal of that University, and in the 
following year James Melville was 
elected one of the Regents. He was 
the first Regent in Seotland who read 
the Greek authors to his class in the 
original language. In 1577 he was 
appointed teacher of Mathematies, 
Logie, and Moral Philosophy, at Glas. 
gow; and while he continued in this 
capacity, having strictly admonished 
the afterwards celebrated Mark Alex- 
ander Boyd for his irregularities, he 
was assaulted by him and his eousin, 
Alexander Cunninghame, a relation 
of the Earl of Gleneairn, for which the 
latter was obliged, bareheaded and 
barefooted, to crave pardon pub. 
licly. 

When Andrew Melville was trans- 
lated to the New College of St An- | 
drews in December 1580, he took) 
along with him his nephew, who was 
admitted Professor of the Oriental 
Languages there. He also divided , 
with his unele the duty of preaching 
in the town during the vaeaney in the 
parishchureh. Amidallthe difficultics 
which Andrew Melville had to en- 
eounter, he found an able and useful 
eoadjutor in his nephew, upon whom, 
when the former, in 1584, fled to 
England, the management of the af- 
fairs of the College chiefly devolved. 
He taught theology from his unele’s 
chair, besides eontinuing his own lee- 
tures, and undertaking the manage- 
ment of the revenues of the College 
and the board of the students. In 
May of that year, after the Parlia- 
ment had deereed the overthrow of 
the Presbyterian form of Church Go- 
vernment, Archbishop Adamson of 
St Andrews obtained a warrant for 
James Melvilte’s spprehension, of 
jy being oars in tine, he 
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ed seaman, in nn open hoat to Ber- 
wiek. Ie was soon after joined by 
his wife, who was a danghter of John 
Dury, minister of Edinburgh; and 
heing invited by the exiled Lords at 
Newcastle to beeome their pastor, he 
repaired to that town, and entered on 
his ministerial Jabours. He afterwards 
returned to Berwick and officiated as 
minister of the congregation there 
until rebruary 1585, when he followed 
| the exiled Lords to London. In the 
ensuing November he returned to 
Seotland, and, in Mareh 1586, resuin- 
ed the duties of his Professorship at 
St Andrews. 

James Melville’s zeal in belialf of 
the Church, though less impetuous 
than that of his uuele, was equally 
uniform and consistent; and he could, 
when oeeasion required, ¢vinee sinti- 
lar intrepidity. In the beginning of 
April 1586, he preached the opening 
sermon at the meeting of the Synod 
of Fife, in the eourse of which, turn- 
ing towards Arehbishop Adanison, 
who was present, he charged him with 





attempting the overthrow of the 
Presbyterian Chureh, and exhorted 
the brethren to cut off so corrupt a 
member from among them. The 
Arehbishop was iu eonsequence ex- 
eommunicated, but he retaliated by 
excommunieating both Andrew and 
James Melville, aud other obnoxious 
ministers, in return. For their share 
in this transaction, uncle and nephew 
were summoned hefore the King, 
who commanded the former to eon- 
fine himself beyond the Tay, and the 
latter to remain within his college. 
In July 1586 James Melville be- 
came, at the solicitation of the peo- 
ple, minister of Anstruther, to whielt 
‘Were conjoined the adjoining pa- 
vishes of Pittenweem, Ahereromhie, 
j and Kilrenny, Having some time 


after sueeceded in proeuriug a dis- 

junction of these parishes, and pro- 

| vided a minister for eneh of them, he 

undertook the eharge of Kilrenny 

alone, where, hesides building a manse, 
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escaped to Dundee, whenee he pro- 
eveded, in the disguise of a shipwreck- 


he purchased the right to the viear- 
age and tithe-fish, for the support of 
himself and his successors, and paid 
the salary of a schoolmaster. He 
likewise maintained an assistant to 
perform the duties of the parish, as 
he was frequently engaged in the 
public affuirs of the Church. Some 
years afterwards he printed for the 
use of his people a Catechism, which 
eost him five hundred merks. In 
1568 he was the means of affording 
shelter and relief to 2 number of dis- | 
tressed Spaniards who had belonged 
to the Armada destined for the inva- 
sion of England, but whose division 
of the squadron, after being driven to 
the northward, had been wrecked on 
the Fair Isle, where they had suffered 
the extremities of fatigue and hunger. 
At the opening of the Assembly in| 
1590, he preached a sermon, in whieh, | 
after insisting on the neeessity of) 
maintaining the strietest discipline, 
he exhorted his hearers to a more 
zealous support of the Preshyterian 
estublislhment, and reeommended a 
supplieation to the King for a fulland 
free Assembly. With his uncle he 
aeeompanied the King, in Oetober 
1594, in his expedition to the North 
against the Popish Lords, and his 
services on the oecasion were ehiefly 
directed to obtaining contributions 
from Edinburgh and other towns for 
tbe assistanee of the royal forees. 
For several years, subsequently, the 
life of James Melville was prineipally 
distinguished by his zealous and un- 
wearied opposition to the designs of 
the Court for the re-estahlishment of 
Episeopaey. He went with his unele 
to London in September 1606, when 
invited thither to eonfer with tbe 
King as to tlie measures hest caleu- 
lated to promote the tranquillity of 
the Chureh. After the committal of 
Andrew Melville to the Tower, James 
was ordered to confine himself to 
Neweastle, and during his residence 
in that tuwn several attempts were 
made to gain him over to the support 
of the King’s views ; but neither pro- 
mises nor threats could shake his at- 
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tachment to Presbyterianism. He 
even rejected a Bishopric, which was 
offered tohim by SirJohn Anstruther, 
lin the uame of the King. Maving 
| been a widower for about two years, 
he took for his second wife, while he 
resided at Newcastle, the daughter of 
the vicar of Berwick. He was after- 
wards ordered to remove to Carlisle, 
and subsequently to Berwick, where 
he wrote his “ Apology for the Church 
of Scotland,” which, under the title 
of “ Jacobi Melviui libellus Supplex 
Ecclesie Scoticane Apologcticns,’’ 
was published at London in 1645. 
Shortly hefore his death he obtained 
‘leave to return to Scotland, but he 
had not proceeded far on his way 
‘home when he was taken suddenly ill, 
ou which he was conveyed hack to 
Berwick, where he died in 1614 His 
| “Diary,” printed for the Bannatyne 
Club, contains much curious informa- 
tion relative to the ecclesiastical and 
literary history of Scotland between 
the years 1555 and 1600; the MS. of 
which is preserved in the Advocates’ 
Library. We are informed that a new 
and improved edition of this Diary, 
with a Supplement, &c. is in the course 
of preparation for publication by the 
Wodrow Society. Dr M‘Crie thinks 
that another MS., in the same Library, 
entitled “ History of tlic Declining Age 
of tbe Church of Scotland,” bringing 
down the history of that period till 
1610, was also composed by James 
Melville. The letters, which passed 
between Andrew Melville and his ne- 
phew, from 1608 to 1613, are preserved 
in the Library of the College of Edin- 
bargh. 

MELVILLE, Rosert, an eminent 
military officer and antiquarian, was 
the son of the minister of the parish 
of Monimail, Fifeshire, where he was 
born October 12, 1723. In 1744 he 
entered the army, and served in 
Vlauders till the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, in 1748. In 1756 ho obtained 
the rank of Major in the 38th Regi- 
ment, then in Antigua, and soon after 

he was employed in active service, 


|) particularly in the invasion of Guada- ! 
| ' 
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loupe, for which he was croated Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel ; and in 1760 was ap- 
pointed Governor of that island. 
Shortly after, he proceeded as second 
in command with Lord Rollo to the 
capture of Dowiinica. In 1762 he 
contributed much to the taking of 
Martinico, which was followed hy 
the surrender of the other French 
Islands; and Coloncl Melville, now 
promoted to the rank of Briga- 
dier-General, was made Governor- 
in-Chief of all the captured pos- 
sessions in the West Indies. After 
the general peace he travelled over 
Europe, and made numerous obser- 
vations to ascertain the passage of 
Hannibal over the Alps. He also 
traced the sites of many Roman 
camps in Britain, und applied his au- 
tiquarian knowledge to the iniprove- 
ment of the modern art of war in se- 
veral inventions. He was a Fellow of 
the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, 
and had the degree of LL.D. confer- 
red on him by the University of Edin- 
burgh. A treatise of his, “On an 
Ancient Sword,” is iuserted in the 
7th volume of the Archeologia, In 
1793 he was appointed a full General, 
and died, unmarried, in 1809. 
MERCER, Hvueu, Brigadier-Gene- 
ral in the American Revolutionary 
army, was horn in Scotland in 1721. 
Having studied medicine, he acted as 
a Surgeon’s-Assistantin the memor- 
able battle of Culloden, but on which 
side he served is not mentioucd. Not 
long after he emigrated to Pennsyl- 
vania, but removed to Virginia, where 
he settled and married. He was en- 
gaged with Washington in the Indian 
Wars of 1755 and following years, and 
for his good conduct in an expedition 
against an Indian settlement, conduct- 
ed by Colonel Arnistrong, in Septem- 
her 1756, he was preseuted with a 
medal by tbe Corporation of the City 
of Philadelphia. In one oftheengage-.. 
ments with the Indiaus he was wound- 
edin the right wrist, and beiug scpa- 
rated from his party, on tho approach 
of some hostile Indians, ho took 
refuge iu tho hollow trunk of a large | 
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tree, where he remained till they dis- 


‘appeared. He then pursued his course 


through a trackless wild of about one 


. hundred miles, until he reaehed Fort 
Cumberland, subsisting by the way 


on the body of a rattlesnake, whieh he 
met and killed. When the war broke 
ont between the colonists and the 


-mother country, he relinquished an 


extensive medical praetice, and im- 
mediately joined the standard of In- 
dependenee. Under Washington he 
soon reaehed the rank of Brigadier- 
General, and particularly distinguish- 
ed himself in the battles of Trenton 
and Prinecton,in the winter of 1776-7. 
In the latter engageinent he com. 
manded the van of the Aiueriean 
army, and after exerting the utmost 
yalour and activity, had his horse kill- 
Being thus disuiouut- 
ed, he was surrounded by some Bri- 
tish soldicrs, with whom, on being re- 
fused quarter, he fought desperately, 
until he was complictely overpowered, 
and after being severely wonnded, 
was left for dead on the field of battle. 
Ne died about a week after in the 
arms of Major George Lewis, the 
nephew of General Washington, whom 
his uncle had eommissioned to attend 
him. Another Ameriean officer, Ge- 
neral Wilkinson, in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” 
observes, ‘* In General Mercer we lost, 
at Prinecton, a chief who, for eduea- 


‘tion, talents, disposition, integrity, 


and patriotism, was seeond to no man 
but the Commander-in-Chief, and was 


. qualified to fill the highest trusts in 


the country.” 

MERCER, James, the friend of 
Beattie, and himself a poet of some 
consideration, was born at Aberdeen, 
February £7, 1734, and received his 


' edueation at the Grammar School and 


Marisehal College of that eity. He 
was the eldest of two sons of Thomas 
Mereer, a gentleman of fortune in 
Aberdeenshire, who, in 1745, took 
arms for the Pretender, and for his 
share in the rebellion was obliged to 
retire to France. At the commence- 
ment of the Seven Years’ War, James 


‘Mercer, who had rsided with his 
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father for several vearsin Paris, eame 
to England, and joiued tbe expedi- 
tion against Cherbourg as a volun- 
teer. Ife afterwards proceeded to 
Germany, and in a short time was 
promoted to an Ensiguey in one of 
the English regiments serving with 
the Allied army. He subsequently 
reeeived a Lieutenant's eommnission 
in a battalion of Highlauders, then 
newly raised by Licutenant-Colonel 
Campbell. During several years ar- 
duous service in the field, he distin. 
guished himself by his bravery and 
skill, and at the battke of Miuden in 
1759, his regimeut was one of the six 
whose gallantry on that oceasion sav- 
ed the reputation of the Allied arms. 
Shortly before the peace of 1763, Ge- 
neral Grrme, orelation of Mr Mer- 
eer, presented him with a eompany in 
a regiment which he had undertaken 
to raise, and which was afterwards 
called the Queen's. On his return to 
Britain he took up his residence at | 
Aberdeen, where he enjoyed the so. 
ciety of Dr Beattic, Dr Reid, Dr 
Campbell, and other eminent men, 
and where, in the summer of 1763, he 
inarried a daughter of Mr Douglas of 
Fechil, the sister of Lord Glenbervic. 
The “ Queen's,” with otber new corps, 
being reduced at the peace, Captain 
Mercer purehased a compauy in the 
49th regiment, and removed with it 
to Ireland, where he served for near- 
ly ten years. The Majority of his 
regiment beeoming vacant, he sue- 
eeeded to it by purehase. In 1772 
he concluded a treaty with the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel for becoming his sue- 
eessor,; but tbe commission beiug 
given to another, induced him to sell 
out of the army, when he retired with 
his family to a small cottage in tbe 
vieinity of Aberdeen. In 1776-7 the 
Duke of Gordon raised a regiment of 
Feneibles, the Majority of which he 
conferred on Mereer, who held it 
during the American War. On 
the return of peace, the Major 
agaiu settled with his family in the 
ucighbourhood of Aberdeen, where 
he died November 13, 1803. In 
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1797 a small volume of his ‘ Lyrie 
Poems” was published anonymously. 
. aA second edition, with seven new 
| pieces, appeared early in 1804 with his 
name. Toa third edition an aecount 
of his life was prefixed, by Lord Glen- 
bervie. Major Mercer was not only 
an elegant and aceomplished seholar, 
- but possessed much original genius as 
; a poet, conjoined with a high feeling 
of retined modesty, which led him to 
conccal, even trom his iutimate 
| sriends, the poems which he wrote for 
his own amusement. There are some 
interesting notices of him in Sir Wil- 
liam Forbes’ Life of Dr Beattie. 
MESTON, Wittram, a burlesque 
| poet, the son of a blacksmith, was 
born in the parish of Midmar, in 
Aberdeenshire, in 1688. After com- 
pleting his studies at the Murisehal 





College of Aberdeen, he became one. 


of the teachersin the Grammar School 
of that city. He was subsequently 
for some time tutor to the young Earl 
Marischal and his brother, after- 
wards Marshal Keith; and in 1714, by 
the interest of the Countess, was ap- 
pointed Professor of Philosophy in the 
Marischal College. On the breaking 
out of the Rebellionin 1715, he espous- 
ed the causc of the Pretender, and 
was by the Earl Marisebal made Go- 
vernor of Dunotter Castle. After 
the defeat of the rebels at Sheriff. 
muir, he was forecd to flee for refuge 
tathe mountains, where, till the pass- 
ing of the act of indemnity, he lurked 
with a few fugitives like himself, for 
whose amuseincat he composed seve- 
ral pieees in rhyme, whieh he styled 
“Mother Grim'’s Tales.” He subse- 
quently chiefly resided in tho family 
of the Countess of Marischal, till the 
death of that lady; and some years 
afterwards, in conjunction with his 
brother Samuel, he commeneed an 
aeadeiny in Elgin, which, however, 
did not ultimately suecced. He then 
suceessively settled at Turriff, Mou- 
_ trose, and Perth, and finally became 

preceptor in the family of Mr Oli- 
' phant of Gask. His health beginning 
to decliue, for the benefit of the mi- 
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neral waters, he removed to Peter- 
head, where lie was principally sup- 
ported by the bounty of the Conn- 
tess of Errol. Subsequently he re- 
moved to Aberdecn, where he died 
in the spring of 1745. He is said to 
have been a superior classical scho- 
lar, and by no means a eontempti- 
ble philosopher and mathematician. 
He was much addicted to convivia- 
lity, and is state] to have had a 
lively wit, and no small share of hu- 
monr. His poems, however, are very 
coarse productions. The first of 
them printed, called “The Knight,’’ 
appeared in 1723. It is a seurrilous 
description of Presbyterianism, after 
the manner of Butler, of whom he 
wasa professed imitator. Afterwards 
was published the first deeade of 
“Mother Grim’s Tales; and next 
the seeond decade, by Iodoeus, her 
grandson; and some years after, the 
pieee called “ Moh contra Mob.” The 
whole, colleeted into a small volume, 
appeared at Edinburgh in 1767, with 
a short account of his life prefixed. 
Some Latin poems are ineluded in 
the second deeade, but these are of 
inferior merit. 

MICKLE, Wiut1aM Jowivs, trans- 
lator of ‘“ The Lusiad,” was boru at 
Langholm, Dumfries-shire, Septem- 
ber 29,1734. He was the third son of 
the Rey. Alexander Mickle or Meikle, 
miuister of Langholm, who, during 
his residence in London, previous to 
his obtaining that living, superin- 
tended the translation of Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary, to whieli he is said to have 
contributed the greater part of the 
additional notes. His son William 
received the early part of his educa- 
tion at the Grammar School of his 
nativo parish, and on the remoyal 
of his father, in his old age, to 
Edinburgh, was sent to the High 
School of that city, where he ac- 
quired a competent knowledge of 
the Latin and Greek Janguages. 
Ilis father having, on the death of 
Mr Myrtle, his brothor.in-law, a 
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eldest son, the poet was, in his six- 
teenth year, taken from school to be 
employed as a elerk in the counting- 
honse, and five years afterwards tlie 
brewery was transferredto him. Be- 
fore he was eighteen he had written 
several pieces, and some ot his poems 
appeared in tbe “ Scots Magazine ;” 
two of which, one ‘“ On passing 
through the Parliament Close at Mid- 
night ;" and the other, entitled “ Know- 
ledge, an Ode,’’ were reprinted in 
Donaldson’s Collection. In 1762 he 
sent to London an ethie poem, en- 
titled “ Providence,” which was pub- 
lished anonymonsly, but did not 
mect with much sueeess. Having 
sustained considerable losses in bnsi- 
ness, whieh led to his bankrnptey, he 
quitted Edinburgh hastily, in April 
1763, and on the 8th of May arrived 
in London. He had previously writ- 
; ten a letter to Lord Lyttleton, to 
whom he submitted some of his 
pieces, but without producing any 
other resnit than a complimentary 
correspondenee. He had hoped to 
have obtained through his Lordship’s 
interest some civil or eommercial ap- 
pointment, either in the West Indies 
or at liome; but in this he was dis- 
appointed, and hearing that the hnm- 
ble situation of eorreetor to the Cla- 
rendon Press, at Oxford, was vacant, 
be offered himself as a eandidate, and 
being snecessful in his application, 
he entered npon his duties in 1765. 
During the same year he published 
“ Pollio, an Elegiac Ode,” aud tn 1767 
appeared “ The Concubine,” a poem, 
in two cantos, in the manner of Spen- 
ser. The former did not attract 
much notiee, but the Jatter was most 
favonrably received, and after it had 
gone through three editions, the title, 
to prevent misapprehension, was 
changed to “ Sir Martyn.” 

In 1771 Mickle issned proposals for 
| printing by subscription a translation 
of the “ Lusiad,” by Camoens, to 
qualify himself for which he learnt 
the Portuguese language. He pub- 
lished the first book as a specimen, 
and from the encouragement he re- 
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ceived, he was induced to resign his 
sitnation at the Clarendon Press, with 
the view of devoting his whole time 
to the work, when he took up his re- 
sidence at a farm-house at Forest- 
hill, about five miles from Oaford. 
During the progress of the transla- 
tion: he edited Pearch’s Collection of 
Poems, in which lhe inserted several 
of his own, partienlarly “ Hengist and 
Mey,” a ballad, an “Elegy on Mary 
Queen of Scots,” which was iucli 
admired by Dr Johnson. To Evyaus’ 
Collection he also contribvted his 
beautiful ballad of “ Cumnor Ifall,” 
founded on the tragic story of the 
lady of the Ear] of Leicester, the fa- 
yourite of Queen Elizabeth. His 
translation was finished in 1775, and 
published in a quarto volume, under 
the title of “ The l.usiad, or the Dis- 
covery of India,”’ to which he pre- 
fixed an Introduction, containing a 
Defence of Commerce and Civiliza- 
tion, in reply to the misrepresenta- 
tions of Roussean, and other visionary 
philosophers; a History of the Por- 
tuguese Conquests in India; a Life 
of Cainoens; and a Dissertation on 
the Lusiad, and Observations on Epic 
Poetry. The work obtained for him 
a high reputation, and so rapid was 
its sale, that a second edition was eall- 
ed for in June 1778. By the two edi- 
tions he is suid to have realized about 
L.1000. Previously to its publication 
he had written a Tragedy, entitled 
the “ Siege of Marseilles,” which was 
rejected by Garrick, and afterwards 
by Mr Harris, and was never acted. 
In May 1779 he was, by Commodore 
Jolinstone, a distant relation of his 
own, appointed his Secretary, and he 
sailed on board ofthe Romney, man-of- 
war, with a small squadron, destined 
for the Tagus. In the ensning No- 
vember he arrived at Lisbon, where, 
as the Translator of the national Poet 
of Portugal, he received many flat- 
tering marks of attention from the 
nobility, gentry, and literati of that 
country, and was admitted a member 
of the Royal Academy, at its open- 
While in tbat eapital he wrote 
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his poem of “ Almada Hill, au Epistle 
froin Lisbon," published in 1781, but 
without adding to his reputation. 
| In 1780 the Squadron returned to 
' England, aud Miekle remained for a 
| time at London, as joint agent for 
‘the disposal of some valuable prizes 
taken during the expedition. He had 
now acquired considerable wealth, 
and in 1783 he married Miss Mary 
Tomkins. the daughter of the farmer 
with whom he had resided ut Forest- 
_ hill, und with this lady he reeeived a 
| handsome dower. He now went to 
reside at Wheatley, near Oxford, 
where he employed his leisure in 
writing some oceasional pieees, in 
revising his published poems, and in 
eontributing a series of Essays, en- 
titled “ The Fragineuts of Leo,’ and 
some other artieles, to the European 
Magazine. He died, after a short ill- 
ness, Octoher 28, 1783. He left one 
son, for whose benefit a volume of his 
eollected poems was published by 
| subseription in 1795. He wrote, be- 
| sides the works mentioned, some 
| polemieal pamphlets, and a Defenee 
| cf Revealed Religion, entitled “ Vol- 
taire in the Shades, or Dialogues on 
the Deistical Controversy,” published 
in 1772. 
MILL, James, the historian of Brit- 
‘ish India, was born in the parish of 
Logie-Pert, Forfarshire, April &, 1773. 
| The early part of his edueation he 
reeeived at the Grammar School of 
Montrose, on leaving which, through 
| the patronage of Sir John Stnart, Ba- 
| ronet, of Fettercairn, one of the Barons 
of the Exehequer iu Seotland, on 
1 whose estate his father oeeupied a 
' small farm, he was sent to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh to study for the 
Churcli. In 1900, after heing licensed 
| as a preacher, he went to London as 
| tutor in Sir John Stuart's fainily, and, 
; settling in the metropolis, he devoted 
, himself to literary and philosophieal 
pursuits. By his powerful and origi- 
nol prounetions, as well as by the 
furece of his persoual charaeter, he 
soon earned fur himself a high repu- 
tation a3 a writer. 


During the One 
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years of the Edinburgh Review, he 
coutributed to it many able articles on 
Jurisprudence and Edueation, and he 
was also the author of a number of 
masterly papers in the Westminster, 
the London, the British, the Ecleetie, 
and Monthly Reviews. Iu politicshe 
belonged to the Radieal party, and 
ainong other articles which he wrote 
for the Westminster Review were the 
celebrated ones “ On the Formation 
of Opinions,” iu No. Il, and “ On the 
Ballot,” in No. 25. About 1806 he 
commenced his “ History of British 
India,” whieh occupied a eonsiderable 
portion of his time for more than ten 
years, and was published about the 
end of 1817, in three volumes 4to. The 
information contained in this valuable 
work, with the author’s enlarged 
views on all matters eonneeted with 
India, tended greatly to the improve- 
tment of the administration of our em- 
pire in the East, andindueed the East 
India Company to appoiut him in 1819 
to the second situation in the Exa- 
miuer’s office, or Land Revenue branch 
of the aduinistration, at the India 
House. On the retirement of Mr. 
William M‘Culloeh, he beeame head 
of the department of eorrespondence 
with India. In 1821 Mr Mill publish- 
ed his “Elements of Political Keo- 
nomy,” containing a clear summary 
of the leading prineiples of that 
scienee. In 1829 appeared, in two 
vols. 8vo, his “ Analysis of the Pheno- | 
meua of the Human Miud,” a work 
on whieh he bestowed extraordinary 
labour, and which displayed mucli 
philosophierl aeuteness. Besides 
these works he eoutributed various 
valuable artielesto the Supplement of | 
the Eneyclopadia Britanniea, prin- 
cipally on Government, Legislatiou, 
Education, Jarisprudenee, Law of 
Nations, Liberty of the Press, Colo- 
nies, and Prison Diseipline, whieh 
were also published as separate trea- 
tises. In 1835 he produced, withont 
his name, his “ Fragieut on Maekin- 
tosh,” in which he severely eritieises 
Sir Jaines Mackintosh's “ Dissertatinn 
on the History of Ethical Philosophy.” 
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Mr Mili died of cousumption, June | ing college he was fortwo years tutor 


£3, 1836, and was buried at Kensing- 
ton, where he had resided for thie last 
five years of his life. He lefta widow 
and uine children. 

MILLAR, James, M.D., a learned 
and industiious compiler, was edicat- 
ed chiefly at the University of Glas- 
gow, where he acquired an extensive 
and accurate knowledge of the classics, 
and early evinced a taste for the varied 
departnients of natural history. He 
took nis medical dcgree at Edinburgh, 
where he settled. In 1807 he pub- 
lished, in connection with Willian 
Vazie, Esq , an 8vo pamphlet, entitled 
“ Observations on the Advantages and 
Practicability of making Tunnels un- 
der Navigable Rivers, particularly ap- 
plicable to the proposed Tunuel uu- 
der the Forth.” He was the original 
| projector and editor of the “ Ency- 
clopedia Edinensis, or Dictionary of 
Arts, Scieuces, and Miscellaneous Li- 
terature.” We was also chosen to 
supcerintend the fourth edition of the 
Encyclop:edia Britannica, to the im- 
provement and interests of which he 
devoted a large portion of his time. 
Sume of his essays and larger trea- 
tises written for these works, when 
published separately, were very fa- 
vourably received by the public. He 
likewise contributcd largely to seve- 
ral of the periodical journals both of 
London and Edinburgh. In 1819 he 
published, in 12mo, with coloured en- 
graviugs, “ A Guide to Botany, or a 
Familiar Mlustration of the Linnean 
Classification of Plants.” Dr Millar 
was oue of the Physicians to the Dis- 
pensary at Edinburgh, aud in that ca- 
pacity, while attendiug to the usual 
duties, he caught a fever, of which he 
died in July 1827. 

MILLAR, Joun, an eminent lec- 
turer on law, was born June 22, 1735, 
at the manse of Shotts, Lanarkshire, 
of which parish his father, who was 
afterwards translated to Hamilton, 
was minister. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and was at first 
intended for the Church, but subse- 
| quently preferred the bar. On leay- 
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to the eldest son of Lord Kames, dur- 
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ing which time he heecame acquainted 


with David Hume, whose metaphy- 
sicul opinions he adopted. He was 
adinitted advocate in 1760, and, in the 
fullowing year, was appointed to the 
vacant Chair of Civil [aw in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, which he filled for 
nearly forty years with signal success. 
His lectures on the different branches 
of jurisprudence, and on the general 
principles of goverument, excited 
unich interest at the period; they 
were attended by many who after- 
wards distinguished themselves in 
public life, and from him Lord 
Brougham, [ord Jeffrey, Lord Chief 
Commissioner Adam, the Earl of 
Lauderdale, and some other eminent 
Whigs, received their first lessons in 
political scieuce. In 1771 he pub- 
lished “ Observations conecrning the 
Distinction of Ranks in Soeiety,” 
which passcd through several edi- 
tions, and was translated into French. 
In 1787 appeared his more elaborate 
work, entitled “ An Ilistorical View 
of the English Government, from the 
Settlement of the Saxons in Britaia 
to the Accession of the [louse of 
Stnart," in which he follows the path 
of philosophical speculation, as to the 
origin of the laws and institutions of 
nations, which had been previously 
traced out by Lord Kames and Dr 
Adam Smith. He afterwards brought 
down the History of the Coustitution 
tc the Kevolution, aud the work, with 
this additiou, was published in 4 vols. 
8vo in 1803. Professor Millar died 
May 30, 180], leaving four sons and 
six daughters. <A fourth edition of 
his “Origin of the Distinction of 
Ranks” appeared in 1808, with a me- 
moir of his life by his nephew, Mr 
John Craig. 

MILLER, Sir Tnostas, Bart.,a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, second son of Mr 
William Miller, Writer to the Signet, 
was born about 1717, aud was admitted 
advocate in February 1742. In 1748 
he was nominated Sheriff of the stew- 
artry of Kirlkcudbright, and the same 
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year elected joint Priucipal Clerk of 
the City of Glasgow. These offices 
he resigned in 1755, on being appoint- 
ed Solicitor to the Excise in Scot'and. 
In March 1759 he beeame Solicitor- 
General, and iu April 1760 he was con- 
stituted Lord Advocate, soou after 
which he was chosen a Member of 
Parliament. In Novemher 1762 he 
was elected Rector of the University 
of Glasgow. In April 1766 he was 
raised to the Beneh, being appointed 
Lord Justice-Clerk, on tle death of 
Sir Gilbert Elliot. In January 1758 
he succeeded Lord President Dundas 
as head of the Court of Session ; and 
on February 19 of the same year was 
created a Baronet. He died Septem- 
ber 27,1789. He was twice married, 
and hy his first wife, a daughter of 
John Murdoch, Esq. of Rosehank, 
Lord Provost of Glasgow, he haa 


the present Sir William Miller, lately 
a Judge in the Court of Session, hy the 
title. of Lord Glenlee, who remained 
on the Bench for ahove forty-five 
years, having been nominated in 1795, 
and resigned in 1841. Burns, in his 
“Vision,” alludes to Sir Thomas Mil- 
ler as “tan aged Judge dispensing 
good.” 

MILNE, Corry, LL.D., a distin- 
guished writer on botany, was born 
at Aberdeen in 1744, and received his 

education there, under the superin- 
tendence of his uncle, Dr Campbell, 
Principal of Marischal College. He 
subsequently removed to Edinburgh, 
| and was afterwards appointed by the 
Duke of Northumherland tutor to his 
younger son, Lord Algernon Percy. 
Having entered into holy orders, he 
was, through the interest of the Percy 
| family, presented to the Rectory of 
| North Chapel, in the county of Essex, 
and also obtained the lectureship of 
Deptford. le received tlie degree of 
LL.D. from Marischal College, Aher- 
deen, and was likewise D.D., anda 
Fetlow of the Linniean Society. He 
published “ A Botanical Dictionary,” 
1770, which passed throngh seycral 
editions ; “ Institutes of Botany,” 
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1770-1772; and, in conjunction with 
Mr Alexander Gordon, “ Indigenous 
Botany, or Habitations of English 
Plauts,” 1790; also a Volume of Ser- 
mons, 1780. Dr Milne died in 1815. 
MILNE, Wittiam, D.D., a distin- 
guished missionury to the Chiuese, 
was born of poor parents, in the pa- 
tish of Kinnethmont, Aberdeenshire, 
in April 1755. He received his edu- 
cation at the parish school, and after- 
wards resided iu one or two families 
in the capacity of a servant. He early 
hegan to entertain religious impres- 
sions, and having read the Transac- 
tions ef the London Missionary So- 
ciety, and the Life of David Brainerd 
and of Samuel Pearce, he was induced 
to offer himself to that Society as a 
Missionary. In consequence he was 
called up to England, and put under 
the care of the Rev. David Bogue at 
Gosport, with whom, having gone 
through a regular course of study, 
and made great progress hoth iu clas- 
sieal and theological knowledge, he 
was ordained at Portsea, July 16, 1812. 
Soon after he was appointed colleague 
to Mr Morrison in Chiua, and having 
married a young lady in his native 
county, he sailed with his wife from 
Portsmouth, September 4, 1812, aud 
arrived at Macao, July 4, 1813. He 
immediately commenced the study of 
the Chinese language, hut was soon 
compelled by the Portnguese autho- 
rities to proceed to Canton. After 
remaining there a short tine, he made 
a tour through the chief settlements 
of the Malay Archipelago for the pur- 
pose of distributing Tracts and New 
Testainents, and afterwards returned 
to China. In April 1815 be embarked 
with his family for Malacca to tale 
charge of the missionary establish- | 
ment at that place, where he also! 
preached once a weck to the Dutel: | 
Protestauts On application to the 
Governor at Penang, a grant was made 
of ground for the erection of mis- 
sionary buildings, and a frce press 
was allowed at Malacca. Having 
established a school for the instruc- 
tion of the children of the poor, he 
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eomposed for his Chinese scholars 
the Yonth’s Catechism, and printed 
varions tracts for their use. He 
also translated into the Chinese lan- 
guage apart of the Old Testament, 
of which the Book of Deuteronomy, 
after being revised by Mr Morrison, 
was printed in 1816. In May 1817 
Mr Milne commenced “ The Chinese 
Gleaner,” a periodical work econtain- 
ing extraets from the correspondence 
of the Eastern missionaries, with mis- 
ecllancous notices relative to the 
philosophy and mythology of the Indo- 
Chinese nations. In September 1818 
Malacca was by treaty restored to the 
Dntch Government, and on Noventber 
10 of the sane year the foundation. 
stone was laid of the Anglo-Chinese 
College, on which occasion both the 
English aud Dutch authorities attend- 
ed. Previous to this period, Mr 
Milne, along with Mr Morrison, had 
received fron the University of Glas- 
gow the degree of D.D., which had 
been granted them December 24, 1817. 
fn March 1819 he had to mourn the 
loss of his wife. In November of the 
same year the whole of the Old Tes- 
tament, translated by hinand his col- 
leagne, was completed, Dr Milne hav- 
ing undertaken the historical por- 
tions, and Dr Morrison the books of 
Solomon and the Prophets. In 1820 
Dr Milne published “ A Retrospect 
of the First Ten Years of the Protest- 
aut Mission to China,” in which he 
givesa bricf but interesting account 
of the history of that eountry, its man- 
ners, its morals, and its religion, and 
of the various attempts which have 
been made to introduce the know- 
ledge of the gospel into that benight- 
edland. After suffering much from | 
the effeets of the climate, Dr Milne} 
dicd at Malacca, 1822, at the age of 
37, leaving four orphan children. 
MITCHELL, Sir Annrew, an able 
diplomatist, was the only son of the 
Rev. William Mitchell, originally of 
Aberdeen, and latterly one of the mi- 
nisters of the High Chnreh of Edin- 
burgh. The date of his birth is not 
specified, but he is said to have been 
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married in 1715, when very young, to 
alady, who died four years after in 
childbirth, and whose loss he felt so 
deeply as to be obliged to discontinue 
the stndy of the law, for whieh his 
father had designed him, and divert 
his grief by travelling. In 1741 he 
was appointed Seerctary to the Mar- 
quis of Tweeddale, Minister. for the 
Affairs of Scotland, and in 1747 was 
elected M.P. for the Banff District of 
Burghs. On the death of Thomson 
the poet in 1748, he and Lord Lyttle- 
ton were named his exeeutors. Inu 
1751 he was nontinated his Majesty’s 
vepresentative at Brussels, where he 
resided for two years. Soon after his 
return to London in 1753 he was ereat- 
ed a Knight of the Bath, and appoint- 
ed Ambassador Extraordinary to the 
Court of Prussia, where, by his abili- 
ties and address, he suceeeded in de- 
taching his Prussian Majesty from the 
French interest. At Berlin he was 
mnch celebrated for the liveliness of 
his conversation and the readiness of 
his repartees, and he became so much 
a favourite with the Great Frederick 
that he usnally accompanied him in 
his eampaigns. Tuconsequence of bed 
health he returned to England in 1765, 
and spent some time at Tunbridge 
Wells. JIuthe following year he re- 
sumed the duties of his embassy at 
Berliu, where he died, January 28, 
1771. The Court of Prussia honour- 
ed his funeral with their presence, and 
the King himself, from a baleony, is 
said to have beheld the procession 
with tears. 

MITCHELL, Sir ANDREW, a gal- 
lant Admiral, was born in Scotland 
about 1757, and received his eduea- 
tion at Edinburgh. In 1776 he ae- 
eompanied Admiral Sir Edward Ver- 
non to India, asa midshipman, and 
during his serviees in the East, he 
was rapidly advaneed to the rank of 
Post-Captain. At the eonclusion of 
the war, he returned to England 
with a convoy, and on the breaking 
ont of hostilities with the French re- 
public, he was appointed to the com- 
mand, first of the Asia, 64, and then 
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|| of the Impregnable, 90. In 1795 he 
became a Rear-Admiral; and in 1799, 
{on being promoted to the rank of 
| Viec-Adiniral of the White, he hoist- 
, ed his tlaz ou beard the Zealand, 64, 
from whieh sbip he removed to the 
Isis, 50, in which he joined Lord 
| Duncan off the coast of Holand. At 
the end of August he centered the 
Texel, where the Dutch fleet surren- 
dered to hiin without firing a shot. 
| For this service he was made a Knight 
ofthe Batb. In 1802 he was appoint- 
ed Commander-in-Chief on the coast 
of America, and while on that sta- 
tion he lost his lady at Bermuda in 
1803. Three years after he died at 
tbe same place, February 26, 1806. 
MITCHELL, Sir Davin, an emi- 
nent naval Commauder, in the reign 
of Wiliiam 1II., was descended from 
a respectable family in Scotland, 
where he was born about tbe middle 
of theseventeenth century. He early 
entered the navy, and after the iuter- 
mediate steps he was promoted to the 
command of the Elizabeth, of 70 
guns. At the battle of Beachy-hcad 
he bebaved with great gallantry ; and 
in 1693 he was appointed Rear-Ad- 
miral of the Blue. In 1694 lie was 
Knighted, and about the same time 
attained the rank of Rear-Admiral of 
the Red. In 1698, when Peter the 
Great was invited by King William 
to visit London, Admiral Mitchell 
was commissioned to bring him over 
to England, and after a stay of three 
months he conveyed him back to the 
Continent. He was subsequently 
sent to lolland, on a diplomatic com- 
‘mission. He died soon after his re- 
turn to England, June 1, 1710. 
MITCHELL, James, a pious and 
learned elergyman of the Church of 
Scotland, was in early life the pri- 
vate tutor of Sir Walter Scott, who 
has given a characteristic description 
of liim in his Autobiography, written 
at Ashestiel, in 180%, Ile cutered the 
' family in 1782; and on leaving it was, 
hy the great novclist’s father, recom- 
Inended to the Mavistrates and Town 
Council of Montrose, by whom he 
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was elected second minister of that 
town. He afterwards resigned his 
charge, “ because,” says his former 
pupil, “he could not persuade the 
mariners of that sea-port of the guilt 
of setting sail of a Sabbath.” He 
subsequently beeame minister of the 
Scots Church at Wooler, in North- 
umberland, where he cfficiated for 
half'a century, and died in 1435. For 
the use of his children, he left in ma- 
nuscript a work, entitled “ Memorials 
of the Remarkuble Occurrenees and 
Transactions of my Life,’’ a chapter 
vf which Mr Lockhart has quoted in 
his Memuirs of Sir Walter Scott. 

MITCHELL, Josern, a dramatist 
and third-rate poet, was the son of a 
stone.cutter, and was born about 
1684. Hereceived a University cdu- 
cution, and is described as “ onc of a 
club of sinall wits who, about 1719, pnb- 
lished at Edinburgh, a very poor mis- 
cellany, towhich Ur Young, the well- 
known author of the‘ Night Thoughts,’ 
prefixed a Copy of Verses.” He af- 
terwards repaired to London, where 
he was fortunate encngh to obtain 
the patronage of the Earl of Stair and 
Sir Robert Walpole: on the latter of 
whom he was for a great part of his 
life almost entirely dependant, and 
was styled “Sir Robert Walpole’s 
Poet.’ Wis dissipation and extrava- 
gance, however, kept him constantly 
ina state of distress; and having on 
oue occasion applied to Aaron Hill for 
some pecuniary assistance, that gen- 
tleman made hima present of his Tra- 
gedy of “ The Fatal Extravagance,” 
which was acted and published in 
Mitehell’s name, and produeed him a 
considerable sum. He was candid 
enough, however, to inform the pub- 
lic who was the reat author of the 
picce, and ever after gratefully ac- 
knowledged his obligations to Mr 
Hill. A collection of Mitchell's Mis- 
cellaneous Poeins, in two volumes 
8vo, was published in 1729; and in 
1731 he brought out “ The Highland 
Fair, a Ballad Opera,” which was his 
owncomposition, Hedied lcbruary 
6, 1738. 
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MOLYSON, Davin, a poet of con- 
siderahle local reputation in Vifeshire, 
was the eldest son of a small shop- 
keeper, who had been originally a tai- 
lor, and was horn in tho village of 
Monimail, May 4, 1789. After re- 
ceiving the rndiments of his educa. 
tion at the parish school, hoe was ro- 
inoved to the school of Collessie, where 
he studied Latin and Greek. He was 
then sent to learu the trade of a 
printer with Mr Robert Tullis, in 
Cupar-Fife. His leisure hours he de- 
voted to the classies, and without the 
assistanee of a teacher he obtained a 
knowledge of the Italian language. 
By au arrangement with his employer, 
he was enabled, during his appren. 
ticeship, to attend the University of 
St Andrews, where he distinguished 
himself hy his aequiremeuts, and ob- 
tained prizes in tle mathematieal, na- 
tural philosophy, and Latin classes. 
Soon after his retuin to Monimail, 
lio was appointed editor of a daily 
newspaper in Dublin, called “ Saun- 
ders’ News-Letter,” where he remain- 
ed for about two years, when au un- 
fortnnate disagreement with the pio- 
prietur caused him to resign his 
situation. During his residence in 
the Irish eapital, he acquired a know- 
ledge of the Spanish and German 
laugnages, and beeame so far master 
of architecture and drawing, that he 
once had tho intention of going to 
London and following the profession 
of au architect. 

On leaving Dublin, he retnrned to 
Monimail on a visit to his parents, 
and soon after accepted the sitnation 
of conductor ofa private aeademy in 
Kirkaldy, of which the Reverend John 
Martin was one of the chief managers. 
This office, however, he only held 
during afewmontbs. Owing to some 
misnuderstanding with one of the 
managers, ho resigned the appoint- 
ment, in July 1814, and enlisting as 
a private soldier in the service of 
the East India Company, immedi- 

yey etuharked for Bombay. In 
| this eapaeity he soon attraeted the 


| notice of his superiors. 
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drawn np a memorial for one of his 
comrades, the ofticers were struck 
with tho superior style in which it 
was writteu, aud made inquiry as to 
the author. Soon after, the following 
eircninstanee occurred. The offieers 
of the regiment lind heen unsnecess- 
fully endeavouring to work some dif- 
ficnlt problem in engineering, rela- 
tive to the throwiug of shells, which 
they left unsolved on the table of their 
room. Molysou liad occasion to see 
it lying there, wheu he solved it at 
once. The ofticers fonnd it next 
morning, and on inquiry were in- 
formed that private Molyson was the 
name of the person who had solved 
the prohlem which had so mueh pnz- 
zled them, on which they promoted 
lim at ouce to the rank of Sub-Con- 
ductor of the Ordnance. He had 
also some conneetion with the Post- 
Office, and all the letters which eame 
to soldiers who were dead fell into his 
possession. Of some of these he made 
an interesting nse afterwards, in a 
series of articles whieli he wrote for 
Chambers’ Udinburgh Journal, en- 
titled “ The Dead-Letter Box.” 

After a residence of twenty-two 
months in Bombay, his health began 
to fail under an eastern climate; and, 
having obtained his diseharge, le re- 
turned to Seotland with a broken con- 
stitution and a small pension of about 
two shillings a day. He now took up 
his residence at Monimail, whcre he 
devoted himself to stndy, and particn- 
larly to poetry. During his stay in 
fudia, he had made himself thorough- 
ly acquainted with Hindostance, and 
in his retirement he translated a long 
poem from that laugnage, which, on 
his death, was fonnd among his ma- 
nuseripts. IIe wrote a great many 
poems for Blackwood’s Magazine, 
the principal of whieh, entitled “ Hn- 
bert, an Indian Tale,” in blank verse, 
extended over six or eight pages of 
that periodical. He also eontributed 
largely to the Caledonian Magazine, 
a Dundee publication. About 1829 
he was appointed editor of the Fite 
Herald, whieh he eonducted with ta- 
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lent and spirit during the peeuliarly 
arduous period whieh followed Earl 
Grey's instalation intooftiee. Having 
paid some attention to the Gaelic 
language, he wrote sevcral papers for 
the Iferald, showing that many places 
in Fifeshire derive their names from 
the Gaclie. In July 1831 bad health 
obliged him to resign his situation, 
when he returned to his native vil- 
lage, where he eommeneed the busi- 
ness of a land-surveyor. In this pro- 
| fession he obtained so mueh employ- 
ment as enabled him, with the assist. 
| ance of his pension, not only to sup. 
port himself, but also to provide for 
those who remained of his father’s 
|family. Wis father died July 30, 1832; 
j and to recruit his own health he went 
| with his brother, for a short time, to 
the fishiug village of Buekhaven, an 
interesting description of whieh he 
afterwards contributed to Chamhers’ 
Journal. He died, unmarried, at 
Monimail, after a lingering illness, 
March 4, 1834. He was of a modest 
and retiring disposition, and much es- 
| teemed hy all who knewhim. To 
him his native village is indebted for 
alihrary, of which he was the first 
suggestor and president, and a tri. 
hute of esteem and gratitude is re. 
eorded iu its minutes to his memory. 
| MONBODDO,Loro, See Burnert, 
Jasius. 
MONCREIFF, Sir Heyry, Bart., 
D.D. See Wettwoop, Sir Henry 
MONCREIFF. 
MONRO, AtexaNorr, M.D., an 
eminent anatomist, and the founder 
of the medical sehool at Edinburgh, 
styled Primus, to distinguish him from 
_ his son and suceessor, was descended, 
| by his father, from the family of 

! Monro of Milton, in Ross-shire, and 
| hy his mother, from that of Forhes 
| of Culloden, though he himself was 

born in London, September 8, 1697. 
) lis father John, youngest son of Sir 
| Alexander Monro of Bearerofts, who 
} was a eolonel in the army of Charles 
{]l. at the battle of Woreester, served 
fur sonie years a8 a surgeon in the 
army of King William in Flanders; 
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College of Mdinburgh, but le was not 
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and, on his retirement, settled at 
Idinburgh, where he soon aequired 
an extensive praetice. Ie gave his 
son Alexander the best cdueation 
whieh that city afforded, and then 
sent him to London, where he at- 
tended the anatomieal lectures of 
Cheselden, Young Monro afterwards 
pursued his studies at Paris and Ley- 
den, at the latter place under the ee- 
lebrated Boerhaave. Onhisreturn to 
Edinhnrgh in the autumn of 1719, 
Messrs Drummond and MacGill, who 
were then conjunct nominal professors 
and demonstrators of anatomy to the 
Company of Surgeons, resigned in 
his favour. In 1720, by the advice of 
his father, he began to give public 
leetures on anatomy ; and at the same 
time Dr Alston, then a young man, 
also at the snggestion of the elder 
Monro, commenced delivering lee. 


tany. His father likewise communi- 
cated to the physicians and surgeons 
of Edinhurgh a plan for having the 
different hranches of physic and sur- 
gery regularly taught at Edinburgh; 
and by their interest, professorships 
of anatomy and medicine were in- 
stituted in the University. To com- 
plete the plan, suhscriptions were set 
on foot for the establishment of an 
hospital, and consideraole sums raised, 
chiefly by the cxertious of Mr George 
Drummond, Lerd Provost, and Dr 
Alexander Monro, who wrote a pam- 
phlet,strongly pointing out the advan- 
tages of sueh an institution. The 
Royal Infirmary was in consequenee 
founded, Provost Drummond and Dr 
Monro heiug appointed a Committee 
to superintend its building; and on 
its being opencd, he delivered eli- 
nieal lectures there for the benefit of 
the students. Thus was commence] 
at Ediuhurgh that regular eourse of 
instruetion which obtained for the 
medical school of that city the re- 
putation of being the best in the 
world. 

Dr Monro had been elected, in 1721, 


the first Professor of Anatomy in the 
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received into the Uuiversity till 1725, 
when he was inducted along with the 
celebrated inathematician, Mr Colin 
Maclaurin, In 1726 appeared his 
“ Osteology, or Treatise on the Ana- 
tomy of the Bones,” which passed 
through cight editions during his 
life, and was translated into various 
foreign languages. Jn the later edi- 
tions he added a concise description 
of the Nerves, and of the Lacteal Sac 
and ‘Thoracic Duct. A Society hav- 
ing been established at Edinburgh by 
the Professors, and other practition- 
ers of the town, for the purpose of 
collecting and publishing papers on 
professional subjects, Dr Monro was 
appointed Secretary, and under his 
active superintendence, six volumes 
of “ Medical Essays’ were published, 
the first of which appeared in 1732. 
Of this collection many of the most 
valuable papers were written by Dr 
Monro, on anatomical, physiological, 
and practical subjects. When the 
Society was afterwards extended to 
the admission of incmbers eminent in 
literature, nnd philosophical as well 
as inedieal papers were received, Dr 
Monro became one of its Vice-Presi- 
dents, and furnished several useful 
contributious to the two volumes 
which were published of its Memoirs, 
entitled “ Essays, Physical and Lite- 
rary.’ fis last work was an “ Ac- 
count of the Success of Inoculation in 
Scotland,” which tended much to ex- 
tend the practice in that eountry. In 
1759 he resigned the anatomical chair 
to his son, Dr Alexander Monro, Se- 
cundus, but still continued his cliuical 
lectures at the Iufirmary, He died, 
July 10, 1767, at the advanced age of 
70. <A collected edition of his Works, 
including sevoral Essays left in ma- 
nuscript, was published by his son, 
Dr Alexander Monro, at Edinburgh 
in 1781, with a Life prefixed, by an- 
other of his sons, Dr Donald Monro, 
physician in Londou. 

MONRO, ALEXANDER, M.D., styled 
Secundus, also a distinguished physi- 
cian and professor, youugest son of 
the preceding by his wife, Isabella, 
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daughter of Sir Donald Macdonald of 
Sleat, Baronet, wns born at Edin- 
burgh, March 20, 1733. He received 
the rudiinents of his education uuder 
Mr Mundell, an eminent tcacher of 
languages, and went through the 
usual academicnl eourse at the Uni- 
versity of his native city. About the 
eighteenth year of his age, he entered 
ou lis medical studies under his fa- 
ther, and soon became a useful as- 
sistunt to him in the dissecting rvom. 
In Octuber 1755 he obtained the de- 
gree of M.D., on which occasion he 
published and defended an inaugurnl 
dissertation, “ De Testibus et Semine 
in vartis Animalibus.” In July 1756 
he was admitted Jvint-Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery with his tather ; 
but previous to eutcring upon the 
duties, with the view of further pro- 
secuting his studies, he visited both 
London und Paris, and afterwards at- | 
tended for some time the anatomical 

lectures of the celebrated Professor 

Meckell at the University of Berlin, 

He returned to Edinburgh in the 

sunmuner of 1758, when le was admit- 

ted a licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians, of which he was after- 

wards Presideut. He was soon rais- 

ed to the rauk of Fellowship iu the 

College ; and on the resignatiou of Dr | 
Monro, Primus, in 1759, he became 

full Professor of Anatomy. He also 

sueeeeded his father as Secretary of | 
the Philosophical Society of Ldin- 
burgh, in whose “ Essays and Obscr- 
vations, Physical and Literary,’ ap- 
peared several able articles from his 
pen, ou important subjects in medical 
science. 

Having early adopted the idea that 
tlhe valvular lymphatics over the whole 
of the animal body were one general 
system of absorbents, he published at | 
Berlin, in 1758, a short Treatise, “De |) 
Venis Lymphaticis Valvulosis.”” This 
idea was afterwards claimed by Dr. 
William Hunter of London, which led 
to a controversy between these two 
distinguished physiciaus, and produc- 
ed from Dr Mouro his “ Observations, 
Anatomical and Physiological, where- 
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in Dr Hunter's claim to some disco- 
veries is examined,” and “ Answer to 
the Notes in the Postseript to Obser- 
vations, Anatomieal and Physiologi- 
eal.’ In 1782 the Philosophical So- 
| ciety was Ineorporated by Royal 
Charter, when it took the name of 
the Ruyal Soeiety of Edinburgh. Dr 
Monro was elected one of its first 
Fellows, and enriehed its Transaetions 
with various valuable eontributions. 
‘In 1783 he published a large folio 
| volume “On the Strueture and Func- 
tions of the Nervous System,” illus- 
trated by numerous engravings, 
whieh was translated into the Ger- 
fe and other languages. In 1785 





he produeed another folio volume 
“On the Strueture and Physiology of 
! Fishes,” illustrated with figures, which 
also was honoured with various fo- 
| reign translations. In 1788 appeared 
| his “Deseription of all the Burs 
Mueosz of the Human Body,” which 
at onee became a standard work. 
His last publication was a quarto 
volume, consisting of three treatises, 
on the Brain, the Eye, and the Ear, 
published at Edinburgh in 1797. His 
reputation, both as a lecturer and 
author, extended throughout Europe, 
and he was eleeted a member of the 
Royal Academies of Paris, Ma ‘rid, 
Berlin, Moseow, and other learned 
institutions. 

In 1801, increasing years eaused 
him to reeeive at his class the assist- 
ance of his son, Dr Alexandcr Mouro, 
Tertius, the present Professor of 
anatomy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. He eontinned, however, to 
deliver leetures till the Session of 
1808-9, when he finally retired from 
the Anatomical Chair, iu whieh he 
was sueceeded by his son. At the 
same time he relinquished his prac- 
tice, whieh was very extensive. He 
died Oetober 2, 1817, in the &5th year 
of his age. 

MONRO, Donatp, Dean of the 
Isles, an ingenious writer of the six- 
teenth century, was the author ofa 
“Description of the Mybrides, or 
Western fles, in 1549, with Geneolo- 
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gies of the Chieff Clans of the Iles;"’ 
a little work whieh is mentioned with 
praise by Buchanan. It was published 
at Edinburgh in 1774, and reprinted 
in 1805 and 1818. 

MONRO, Donatp, M.D., Physieian 
in London, u son of Dr Monro, Pri- 
mus, was born ut Edinburgh in 1731. 
He obtained an extensive practice in 
the metropolis, und became a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and Seuior Physieian to the Army. 
Besides several smaller medical trea- 
tises, he published “ An Essay on the 
Dropsy,” 1755; “ Observations on the 
Means of Preserving the Health of 
Soldiers, 1780 ;"* ** A Treatise on Medi- 
eal and Pharmazeutieal Cbemistry, 
and the Matcria Mediea,”’ 4 vols. 8vo, 
1788-90; and eontributed several in- 
teresting essays to the Philosophieal 
and Medical Transaetions. He also 
wrote the life of his father, prefixed to 
the edition of his works of 1731. Dr 
Donald Monro died in July 1782, aged 
7. 

MONTEATH, George Cunnine- 
HAM, an emiuent surgeon and ocuilist, 
was the son of the Rey. Dr John 
Mouteath, minister of Neilston, Ren- 
frewshire, in the manse of whieh pa- 
rish be was born, December 4, 1788. 
He studied medicine and surgery at 
the University of Glasgow ; and after 
attending the hospitals iu London, 
was adniitted a licentiate of the Royal 
College ot Surgeons there. Iu 1809, 
through the reeommendation of his 
eountryman, Dr Matthew Baillie, he 
was appointed Surgeon of Lord Lo- 
vaine’s Northumberland Regiment of 
Militia, a situation whieh, at the end 
of four years, he relinquished, and 
then settled at Glasgow, where he at- 
tained a high reputation as a surgeon 
and oculist, partieularly as the latter. 
In 1821 he published his “ Manual of 
the liseases of the Eye,” whieh soon 
became a standard work. Tie died of 
inflammation, January 25, 1828. 

MONTEITH, or Montvern, Ro- 
BERT, an eminent historian, was born 
at Salmonet, near Grange, in Stirling- 
shire, and flourished about the middle 
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of the seventeenth eentury. The 
particulars of his life are involved in 
mueh obsenrity. Aeceording to tra- 
dition, le was obliged to leave Seot- 
land, being suspeeted ofadultery with 
the wife of Sir James Hamilton of 
Prestonfield. He appears to have 
been a chaplain of Cardinal de Retz, 
who also made him a canon of Nutre 
Dame. He wrote a work in Freneh, 
embracing the period of Scotish his- 
tory from the coronation of Charles 
1. to the conelusion of the Rebellion ; 
a translation of whieh, by James Ogil- 
vie, appeared at London in 1735, under 
the title of ‘“llistory of the Troubles 
of Great Britain, containing an Ac- 
count of the most reinarkable Passa- 
ges, from 1633 to 1650; to which is 
added, the favourable Restoration of 
Charles Il., by Dr Keordin de 
Musery.” The date of his death is 
unknown, but it mnst have been pre- 
vions to the publieation of the origi- 
nal work, as in the privilege for print- 


, ing it, granted September 13, 1660, to 


Jaeques St Clair de Roselin, the an- 
thor is styled “ Le defunet St Montet.” 
Ife must not be confounded with an- 
other Robert Monteith, theeompiler of 
a scarec and valnable eollection of all 
the epitaphs in Seotland, published 
under the name of “An Theater of 
Morality,” in 1704. 

MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER, 2 
eelebrated poet of the reign of James 
VI., is supposed to have been a 
younger son of Montgomery of Ha- 
zlehead Castle, in Ayrshire, a branch 
of the noble family of Eglintoun. Of 
his personal history there are no an- 
thentie memorials. In his poem, en- 
titled ‘“‘The Navigatioun,"” he calls 
himself ‘ane German born.’* Demp- 
ster deseribes him as “ Eqnes Mon- 
tanus, vulgo yoeatus ;” but it is cer- 
tain that he was uever knighted. In 
the titles to his works he is styled 
“Captain,” and it is conjectured that 
he was at one, time a commander in 
the Body Guard of the Regent Mor- 
tun. Melvil, in his “ Diary,” mentions 
him about 1577, as “Captain Mont- 
gomery, 2 good honest man, and the 
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Regent’s domestie.” lis poetical 
talents procured him the patronage 
of James VI., from whom he enjoyed 
a pension. In his Majesty's “ Renlis 
and Cautelis to be observit and es- 
chewit in Scottish Poesie,” published 
in 1534, the royal eritie quotes some 
of Montgomery's poems, as examples 
of the different styles of verse. In 
his latter years, he seems to haye 
fallen into misfortunes. His pension 
was withheld from him. He was also 
involved ina tedions law-snit before 
the Court of Session, and he was for 
some time the tenant ofagaol. One 
of his minor pieees is entitled “ The 
Poet’s Complaynte against tbe Un- 
kindnes of his Companions, when he 
wes in Prissone.”” His best known 
production is his allegorical poem of 
“The Cherrie and the Slae,’ on 
which Ramsay formed the model of 
his “ Vision,” and to one particular 
passage in which he was indebted for 
his deseription of the Genius of Cale- 
donia. It was first published in 1595, 
and reprinted in 1597, by Robert Wal- 
degrave, “ according to a copie cor- 
reeted by the anthor bimselfe” An- 
other of his compositions is styled 
“The Flyting betwixt Montgomrie 
and Polwart."” He also wrote “ The 
Minde’s Melodie,” consisting of Pa- 
raphrases of the Psalms, two of whieh 
were printed by Ramsay in his Ever- 
green. Foulis of Glasgow published, 
in 1751, an edition of his poetry, and 
Urie of the same place brought ont 
another in 1754. He composed a great 
variety of Sonnets in tbe Seotish lan- 
guage; and among the books present- 
ed by Drummond to the University 
of Edinburgh is a manuscript collec- 
tion of the poems of Montgomery, 
consisting of Odes, Sonnets, Psalms, 
and Epitaphs. His death appears to 
have taken place between 1597 and 
1615, in whieh latter ‘year an ‘edition 
of his “ Cherrie and Slac” was printed 
by Andrew Hart. In 1822 a complete 
edition of his poems was published at 
Edinburgh, under the superintend- 
euce of Mr David Laing, with a bio- 
graphieal preface by Dr Irving. 
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MONTGOMERY, Sir James, of 
Stanhope, Baronct, an cmineut law- 
yer, was born at Magbie Ilill, iu Pee- 
bles-shire, in 172]. He was educated 
for the bar, and attaiued to consider- 
able distinction as an advocate. On 
the aholition of the heritable juris- 
dictions in 1748, he was one of the first 
Sheriffs then named hy the Crown, 
and he was the last survivor of those 
of this first nomination. He rose 
gradually to the offices of Solicitor- 
General and of Lord Advocate, and in 
1775 was appointed Lord Chief Baron 
of the Court of Exchequer in Scot- 
land. Upon his retirement from the 
Bench in 1801, he was created a Ba- 
Tonet. His exertions in introducing 
| the most improved modes of agricul- 

ture into Peehles-shire gained for him 

| the proud title of “Father of the 
'Connty.” He died April 2, 1803, at 
the age of $2, and was succeeded in 
his title andestates hy his second son, 
M.P. for the County of Peebles, and 
at one time Lord Advocate. 

MONTROSE, Marquis or. 
| Gragam, James. 
| MOOR, Jasxces, LL.D., an eminent 

Greek scholar, the son of Mr Rohert 
Moor, teacher of Mathematics in 
Glasgow, and his wife Margaret Park, 
was born in that city, June 22, 1712. 
He entered the University in Novem- 
her 1725, and while at college acquir- 
ed much distinction for his profi- 
ciency in the ancient languages, ma- 
thematics, and geometry. On com- 
pleting his academical course, he kept 
a school for some time at Glasgow. 
He was afterwards tutor in the fami- 
lies successively of the Earls of Sel- 
kirk and Kilmarnock, and travelled 
with his pupils on the Continent, 
When Dean Castle, the seat of tbe lat- 
ternohleman, was aceidentally burnt, 
Mr Moor lost his valuable collection 
ofbooks, as well as his manuseript spe- 
culations on philological and inatlic- 
matical subjects. In November 1742 
he was appointed Librarian to the 
| University of Glasgow, and in July 
'1746 he became Professor of Greek 
there, on which occasion the Earl of 
| 517 
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Sclkirk advanced him L.600, to enable 
him to purehase the resignation of 
his predecessor. 

In conjunction with Professor 
Muirhead, he superintended, at the 
request of the University, a splendid 
editiou of Homer, published by the 
Foulises of Glasgow, and also edited 
their Herodotus. His first work was 
three ‘Essays,’ puhlished in 1759. 
In 1761 he was appointed Vice-Rector 
of the University, which, in April 1763, 
conferred on him the degree of LL.D. 
The latter year he published an Essay 
in two parts, “On the End of Tra. 
gedy, according to Aristotle ;’ in 1766, 
an Introductory Essay “On the Pre- 
positions of the Greek Language ;”’ 
and ahout the same time, his “ Vindi- 
cation of Virgil from the charge of a 
Puerility, which wasimputed tohim hy 
Dr Pearce, in his Notes on Longinus.” 
Besides these, which, with the former 
Essays, purported to have heen “read 
to a Literary Society in Glasgow, at 
their weekly meetings within the 
College,” he was the author of se- 
veral which were never printed. His 
principal work was his “ Elements of 
Greek Grammar,” published in 1770, 
which, though incomplete in some 
respeets, soon hecame a standard 
school-hook. 

Dr Moor was possessed of consider- 
able poetical powers, and among other 
pieces, is stated to have heen the au- 
thor of the popular Scots hallad of 
“The Chelsea Pensioners,” which 
was puhlished in the newspapers at 
the commencement of the French Re- 
volution, as the production of a young 
lady. He also contributed a few 
poems to “ The Edinburgh Magazine 
and Review.’ He resigned his 
chair in May 1774, and died unmarried, 
September 17,1779. His library and 
cahinet of medals were purchased by 
the University. 

MOORE, DuGatp, asclf-taught poct, 
of very considerable vigour of imagi- 
nation and expression, was horu in 
Stockwell Strect, Glasgow, in August 
1805. Wis father was a soldier ina 
Highland regiment, but dicd early in 
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life, leaving his mother in almost des- 
titute circumstances. While yet a 
mere child, Dugald was sent to serve 
asa tobacco-boy in a tobacco-spinning 
establishment in his native city; an 
occupation at which very young crea- 
tures are often employed, at a paltry 
pittance, before they are big enough 
to be apprenticed to other trades. 
He was taught to read chiefly by his 
mother; and any education which he 
received ut schools was of the most 
trifling description. As he grew up, 
he was sent to the establishment of 
Messrs Lumsden and Son, booksell- 
ers, Queen Sirect, Glasgow, to learn 
the business of a copperplate press- 
man. Here he was much employed 
in colouring maps, and perhaps to 
this might be attributed, in some 
measure, an extraordinary extent 
| and accuracy of geographical kuow- 
ledge, which he displayed in conver. 
sation. Ilis poetical genius early 
, developed itself, and tong before it 
/ was suspected by those around him, 
he had blackened whole quires of 


paper with his effusions, many of 
which were little inferior to his after 
efforts, and were, indeed, adopted, 
with modifications, into his printed 


works. Dugald found his first pa- 
tron in his employer, Mr Jumes Lums- 
den, who, to his lasting credit, gave 
him every facility for indulying iu his 
literary propeusities, and exerted 
himself suceessfnlly in securing for 
his first publication a long list of sub- 
scribers among the respectable elasses 
of Glasgow. This work was entitled 
“The African, aud other Poems,” and 
appeared in 1829. In the following 
year Dugald published another vo- 
lume, entitled“ Scenes from the Flood, 
the Tenth Plague, and other Poems ;’' 
and in 183] he produced a volume 
larger and more clegant than the 
previous oues, entitled “ The Bridal 
Night, the First Poet, and other 
Poems.’' The success of these several 
publications enabled their author to 
set up as a bookseller and stationer in 
his native city, where he acquired a 


good business ; some of what are calicd 
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“the best houses in town" bestow- 
ing on him, in virtuc of his talents, 
a share of their lucrative custom. 
Dugald, indeed, may be cited as one 
of the few poets whose love of the 
Muses, so far from injuring his busi- 
ness, absolutely established and pro- 
moted it. In 1833he published “ The 
Bard of the North, a series of poeti- 
cal Tales, illustrative of Highland 
Seenery and Character;” in 1835, 
“The llour of Retribution, aud other 
Poems ;" and in 1839, “ ‘he Devoted 
One, and other Poems.” ‘This com- 
pletes the list of his publications; 
but when it is considered that cach, 
six in number, was of considerable 
size, and contained a great number of 
pleees, it will be at once acknowledged 
that his muse was in no ordinary de- 
gree prolific. Most of his produc- 
tions are marked by strength of con- 
ception, copiousness of imagery, and 
facility of versification. Dugald 
Moore died, after a short illness, of 
inflammation, January 2, 1841, while 
yet inthe vigourofmanhood. Je was 
never married, but resided all his life 
with his mother, to whom he was 
much attached, and whom his exer- 
tions had secured in a respectable 
conipetency. He was buried in the 
Necropolis of Glasgow, where a mo- 
nument is to be erected to his me- 
mory, from a subseription, raised 
among his persoual friends ouly, to 
the amount of one hundred pounds. 
MOORE, Jacon, an cmiuent laud- 
scape painter, was a native of Edin- 
burgh, and went to Rome about 1773, 
where he attained considerabte repu- 
tation. He was employed by the 
Prince Borghese to conduct the al- 
terations whieh were made in the 
gardens of his villa, near the Porta 
Pinciana, executed in imitation of the 
inoderu style of gardening now prac- 
tised in Englaud, for which he was 
liberally reruunerated. He died of a 
fever at Rome in 1793, leaving a re- 
spectabic property to his relations. 
MOORE, Jouy, M.D., an emiuent 
physician and misccllaneous writer, 
the son of an Episcopalian Divine, |) 
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was born at Stirling iu 1730. He was 

edueated at the University of Glas- 

gow, and began the study of medieing 

and surgery under the eare of Dr 

Gordon, an eminent praetitiouer iu 

that city, At the same time, he at- 

teuded the anatomical demoustrations 

of Professor Hamilton, and the medi- 
eal lectures of the eelehrated Dr Cul- 
len, then Professor of Medieine at 
Glasgow. In 1747 he went to the 

Netherlauds, where the allied army 

was then serving, and attended the 

_ Military Hospitals at Maestreeht. Soon 

after, he was reeommended hy Dr 

Middleton, Direetor-General of Mili- 

tary Hospitals, to the Earl of Alhe- 

|}marle, Colonel of the Coldstream} 
Guards, then quartered at Flushing, | 
and was appointed Assistant-Surgeon 

of that regiment, which he accompa-! 
nied to Breda. On the conclusion of 
peace in the summer of 1748, he re. | 
turned to England. 

After remaining some time in Lon- 
don, during which he attended the 
anatomical lectures of Dr William 
Hunter, Mr Moore went over to Paris 
to preseeute his studies in the Hos. 
| pitals of that city. Soon after his 
| arrival, the Earl of Alhemarle, then 
' British Aimbassador at the Court of 

Franee, appointed him surgeon to 
‘his household. Two years after- 
wards, he was induced to become the 
partner of his old master, Dr Gor- 
don, surgeon at Glasgow; and ou the 
latter subsequently commeneing prac- 
tiee as a physician, Mr Moore went 
into partnership with Mr fMamilton, 
Professor of Anatomy in Glasgow 
College. 

In the spring of 1772, Mr Moore 
obtained the diploma of M.D. from 
the University of Glasgow. He was 
soon after engaged hy the Duchess of 
Argyle as medical attendant to her 
sen, the Duke of llamilton, who was 
in a delicate state of health; and 
whom he accompanied to the Conti- 
nent, where he speut five years in tra- 
velling with his Grace. Ou their re- 
turn in 1778, Dr Moore removed his 
| fainily from Glasgow to Loudon, and 
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in 1779 he published “ A View of So- 
ciety and Mauners iu lranee, Swit- 
zerland,and Germany,” in 2 vols. 8yo, 
which passed through several edi- 
tions, and was translated into the 
French, German, and Italian lan- 
guages. In 178] appeared a Continu- | 
ation of this work, under the title of 
“ A View of Society and Manners in 
Italy,” 2 vols. 8vo. In 1786 he pub- 
lished his “ Medical Sketches,” which, 
though favourahly reeeived hy the 
puhlie, is said to have given offence 
to some individnals in the profession, 
His next work was a novel which ap- 
peared in 1789, entitled “ Zelueco,” 
containing interesting delineations of 
society and manners. In the sum. 
mer of 1792 he paid a short visit to 
Paris, and on his return he puhlished 
“A Jourual during a Residence in 
France, from the beginning of Angust 
to the middle of December, 1792. To 
which is added, an Account of the 
most Remarkable Events that hiap- 
pened at Paris from’ that time to the 
Death of the late King of France,” 2 
vols. 8vo; which was followed, in 
1795, by * A View of the Causes und 
Progress of the French Revolution,” 
also in 2 vols. 8vyo. In 1796 he pro. 
dueed another novel, entitled “ Ed- 
ward, or various Views of Human Na- 
ture ;” and in 1800, a third, called 
““ Mordaunt, or Sketches of Life, 
Character, aud Manuers, in various 
Countries.” He also edited a eol. 
leeted edition of Smoilett’s Works, 
with the Life of the Author, and was 
a correspoudent of Robert Burns. 
Dr Moore died at Loudon, Febrnary 
20, 1802, 

MOORE, S12 Jouy, ove of the most 
distinguished British Commanders of 
modern times, eldest surviving son 
of the snbjeet of the preeeding arti- 
ele, by his wife, a daughter of Profes- 
sor Simson, of the University of Glas- 
gow, was horn at Glasgow, Noveinber 
13,1761. He reeeived the rudiments 
ot his edneation at the [igh Sehool 
of his native city, and at the age of 
eleven aceompanied his father, wlio 
was enguged as travelling physician 
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to the Duke of Hamilton, to the Con- 
tinent, where he acquired a know- 
ledge of most of the Kuropean lau- 
guages, and had the opportunity of 
being introdnecd at several Foreign 
Courts. In 1776, through the inter- 
est of his Grace, he obtained an En- 
sign’s Commission in the 5lst foot, 
and joined his regiment at Minorca 
early in 1777. After being initiated 
into the forms of military discipliue 
by the yetcran General Murray, he 
was promoted to a Lientenancy in 
the 82d regiment, whieh had becn 
raised by the Duke of Hamilton for 
immediate service, with which lhe cm- 
barked to Amcrica, where he served 
till the eonclusion of the war in 1783, 
when his regiment being rednecd, he 
was put upon half-pay. On his re- 
turn to Britain, with the rank of 
Captain, he resumed the studies of 
fortification and ficld taetics, and on 
the ehange of ministry, whicl: soon 
followed the peace, he was, by the 
Hamilton influence, clected to repre- 
sent the Lanark district of burghs in 
Parlianient. In 1757 he obtained the 
rank of Major in the 4th battalion 
of the 60th regiment, and in 1788 he 
exchanged into his former regiment, 
the 5st. In 1790 he succeeded, by 
purchase, to the Licutenant-Colonel- 
ey, and in 1791 he went with his regi- 
ment to Gibraltar. 

In 1794 Colonel Moore was ordered 
| toaccompany the expedition for the 
' reduetion of Corsica, and at the siege 
of Calvi he was appointed by Geueral 
Charles Stuart to command the re- 
serve, at the head of which he gallaut- 
ly stormed the Mozzello fort, amidst a 
shower of bullets, hand-grenades, and 
shells, that exploded among them at 
every step. Here he received his 
first wound, in spite of which he 
mounted the breach with his brave 
followers, and drove the eucmny be- 
fore them. Soon after the surrender 
of the garrison, he was nomiuatced 
Adjutaut-General, as a step to farther 
promotion. 

A disagreement having taken place 


| between the British Commander, Ge- 
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neral Stnart, and Sir Gilbert Eliot, 
the Viceroy of tle Island, the former 
was recalled, and Coltoncl Mvore was 
ordered by the latter to quit Corsi- 
ea within forty-cight hours. Ie re- 
turned to England in November 1795, 
and was almost tumediately promoted 
to the rauk of Brigadicr.Gencral in 
the West Indies. He sailed from 
Spithead February 28, 1796, to join 
the army under Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby at Barbadoes, where he ar- 
rived April 13. lis able services 
under this gallant veteran duriug the 
West India eampaign, especially in 
the debarkation at St Lueia, and the 
sieze of More Fortnnec, were, as 
the Commander-in-Chicf declared in 
the publie orders, “ the admiration 
of the whole army.” On the capitu- 
lation of St Lucia, Sir Ralph appoint- 
ed General Moore Comiuandant and 
Governor of the Island, a charge 
which he undertook with great re- 
Inctance, as he longed for more active 
service. But he performed his duty 
with his accustomed cnergy and sue- 
cess, notwithstanding the hostility of 
the natives, and the numervus bands 
of armed Negroesthat remained in the 
woods. Two successive attacks of ycl- 
low fever eompelled him tu return fo 
England in Angust 1797, when he ob- 
tained the rank of Major-General. 
In the subsequent December, his 
health being completely re-establish- 
ed, he accompanied Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby to Ireland as Brigadier-Gene- 
ral, aud during the Rebellion of 1798 
he served with great distinctiou in the 
south of Ireland, where he defeated 
a large body of the rebels, and de- 
livered Wexford from the iusurgents. 
By his prudence, he not only control- 
led the insurreetionary dispositions of 
the Irish, but maintained the strictest 
sobriety and disciptiue among tlie sol- 
diers under his command. 

In the disastrous expedition to Hol- 
land, in August 1799, he had the eom- 
mand of a “brigade i in the division of | 
the army under Sir Ralph Abercrom- 
by; and in the engagement of the 2d 
October, he reeeived two wouuds, 
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whieh compelled him to return to 
England. In 1800 he accompanied 
Abereromby in the expedition to 
Egypt; and, at the disembarkation 
of the troops, the battalion which he 
commanded carried by assault the 
batterics ereeted by the French ona 
neighbouring eminence of sand to op- 

| pose their landing. At the battle of 

| Aboukir, March 21, where he was 

! general officer of the day, his evol- 

| ness, decision, and intrepidity, greatly 
contributed to the yvietory, which, 

| however, was dearly purchased with 

| the life of Sir Ralph Abereromby. [u 
this battle General Moore received a 

| dangerous wound in the leg by a 
inusket ball, whieh eonfined him first 

‘ou board one of the transports, aud 
afterwards in the neighbourhood of 
Rosetta, till the eonelusion of the ex- 
pedition. He returned home in 1801, 
in time to soothe the last moments of 
his venerable father; and, upon his 
death, he generously eonferred anan- 
nuity on his mother, the half of which 
only she would aceept. After this 
period, General Moore was encamped 

| with an advaneed eorps at Sandgate, 
on the Kentish eoast, opposite to Bou- 
logne, preparing for the threatened 
invasion of the French. As helargely 
enjoyed the confidence of tlle Duke 
of York, then Commander-in-chief, he 
was engaged, at his own request, ina 
eamp of instruction, in training seve- 
ral regiments as light infantry, and 
the high state of diseipline to whieh 
he brought them was of essential ser- 
viee in the subsequent eampaigns in 
the Peninsula. Towards the end of 
1804, General Moore’s merits indueed 
the King to eonfer on him the Order 
of the Bath. In 1896 he was sent to 
Sicily, where "he served under Gene- 
ral Fox, and in the following year 
he was appointed Commander. in-ehief 
of all the troops in the Meditcrra- 
nean. In May 1808 he was dispatch- 
ed, at the head of 10,000 men, to 
Sweden, with the view of assisting 
the gallant but intractable Sovereign 
of that country, Gustavus Adolphus 
TV., in the defenee of his domi- 
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nions, then threatened by Franee, | 


Russia, and Deumark; but refusing 
to eomply with the extravagant de- 
mands of that eeeeutrie monareh, he 
was placed under arrest. He hadthe 
good fortuue, however, to effeet his 
eseape, and immediately sailed with 
the troops for England. On his arri- 
val off the coast, his landing was pre- 
vented by an order to proceed to Por- 
tugal to take part in the expedition 
against the French in that country, 
under the command of Sir Harry Bur- 
rard. 
gal, the troops were preparing to ad- 
vance into Spain, when a letter from 
Lord Castlereagh, dated September 25, 
1808, arrived at Lisbon, appointing Sir 
John Moore Commander-in-ehief of 
an army of 30,000 infantry and 5000 ea- 
valry, to be employed in the north of 
the Peninsula, in co-operating with 
-the Spanish forces against the Freneh 
invaders. He began his march on the 
18th of October, and on the 13th of 
November he reached Salamanea, 
where he halted to concentrate his 
forees, and where, distracted by every 
species of disappointment and false in- 
formation, and deluded by the repre- 
sentations of Mr Frere, the British 
Ambassador in Spain, he remained for 
some time uneertain whether to ad- 
vance upon Madrid, or fall baek upon 
Portugal. At length, learning that 
the whole of the disposable French 
armies in the Peninsula were gather- 
ing to surround him, he commenced, 





: | 
on the evening of Deeember 24, a 


rapid mareh to the coast, through the 
mountainous region of Gallieia, and 
after the most splendid and masterly 
retreat that has been recorded in the 
annals of modern warfare, eondueted, 
as it was, in the depth of winter, and 
while pressed on all sides by the skil- 
ful and harassing manceuvres of the 
pursuing enemy, he arrived at Co- 
runna, on January 11, 1809, with the 
army under his commaud almost en- 
| tire and unbroken. [n this memor- 
able retreat 250 miles of eountry had 
been traversed, and mountains, defilcs, 
ie rivers had been crossed, amidst 


After the liberation of Portu- | 
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sufferings and disasters almost unpa. 
ralleled, and yet nota single pieee of 
artillery, a standard, or a military 
trophy of any kind, had fallen into tbe 
hands of the pursuing eueiny. 
Finding that the transports, which 
had been ordered round froin Vigo, had 
not arrived, Sir Jolin Moore quarter. 
| ed a portion of the troops in the town 
of Corunna, and the remainder in the 
neighbouring villages, and made the 
dispositions that appeared to him most 
advisable for defence against the ene- 
my. The transports anehored at Co- 
runna on the evening of the Mth, and 
tho sick, the cavalry, and the artillery, 
were embarked iu tbem, exeept twelve 
six-pounders, which were retained for 
action. Several general officers, sec- 
ing the disadvantages under which 
either an embarkation or a battle mnst 
take place, advised Sir John Moore 
to send a flag of truee to Soult, and 
open a negotiation to permit the em- 
barkation of tbe army on terms; but, 
with the high-souled courage of his 
country, Moore indignantly spurned 
the proposal as nnworthy ofa British 
army, wbich, amidst all its disasters, 
had never known defeat. TheFreneh, 
asseinbled on the surrounding hills, 
amounted to 20,000 men, and their 
eannon, planted ou commauding emi- 
nenees, were larger and more nume- 
rous than the British guns. The 
British infantry, to the number of 
14,500, oeeupied a range of heights, 
inelosed by three sides of the ene- 
my’s position, their several divisions, 
nnder the command of Generals Buird, 
Hope, Paget, and Frazer, being thrown 
up to confront every point of attack. 
About two o’cloek in the afternoou of 
the 16th, a general movement was ob- 
served along the French line ; and on 
reeciving intelligence that the enemy 
were getting under arms, Sir John 
Moore rode immediately to the seene 
of action. The advaneed piekets were 
already beginwing to fire at the eue- 
my’s light troops, who were pouring 
rapidly down the hill on the right 
wing of tbe British. Early im the 
| battle Sir David Baird, leading on his 
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division, had his arm shattered with a 
grape-shot, and was obliged to leave 
the field. At this instant the Freuch 
artillery plunged from the heights, 
and the two hostile lines of infantry 
mutually advaneed beneath a shower 
of balls. They were still separated 
from each other by stone walls and 
hedges. A sudden and very able 
movement of the British gave tlte 
utmost satisfaction to Sir Johu Muvore, 
who had been watehing the man- 
cnyre, and he eried out, “ That is ex- 
aetly what I wished to be done.” He 
then rode up to the 50th regiment, 
commanded by Majors Napier and 
Stanhope, wlio bad got over an in- 
elosure in their front, and were eharg- 
ing most valiantly. The General, de- 
lighted with theirgallantry, exelaimed, 
“ Well done, the 50th! Well done, my 
majors!" They drove the enemy out 
of the village of Elvina with great 
slaughter. In this econfliet, Major 
Napier, advancing too far, was wound- 
ed and taken prisoner, and Major 
Stanhope received a ball through his 
heart, wlieh killed him instantane- 
ously. Sir John Mocre proceeded 
to the 42d, and addressed them in 
these words, “* Highlauders, remem- 
ber Egypt!" They rushed on, driv- 
ing the Freneh before them. In this 
charge they were aceompanied by Sir 
John, who sent Captain (now Sir 
Henry) Hardinge to order up a bat- 
talion of Guards to the left fiank of 
the Highlanders, npon wbieh the offi- 
eer commanding the light company, 
coneeiving that, as their ammunition 
was nearly expended, they were to be 
relieved by the Guards, began to with- 
draw his men; but Sir John, perceiv- 
ing the mistake, said, “ My brave 42d, 
join your comrades; ammunition is 
eomiing, and you have your bayonets.” 
When the contest was at the fiercest, 
Sir John, who was anxiously watehing 
the progress of the battle, was strnek 
in the left breast by a eannon ball, 
which earried away his left shoulder, 
and part of the eollar bone, leaving the 
arm hanging by the flesh. The vio- 
lenee of the stroke threw him from 
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his horse. Captain [ardinge, who 
had returned from executing his com- 
mission, immediately dismounted, and 
took him by the hand. With an un- 
altered countenance he raised him- 
self, and looked anxiously towards the 
lHighlauders, who were hotly engaged. 
Captain Hardinge assured him that 
the 12d were advanciug, on which his 
countenance brightened. Hardinge 
tried in vain to stop the effusion of 
blood with his sash, then, with the 
help of some Highlauders and Guards- 
men, he placed the General upon a 
blanket. He was lifted from the 
ground by a Highland sergeant and 
| three veteran soldiers, and slowly 
conveyed towards Corunna. In rais- 
ing him, his sword touched his wound- 
ed arm, and became entangled between 
iS legs. Captain Hardinge was in 
ithe act of unbuckling it trom his 
waist, when he said, in his usual tone, 
and with the true spirit of a soldier, 
‘It is as well as it is; 1 had rather it 
should go out of the field with me.”’ 
When the surgeons arrived, be said 
to them, “ You can be of no service 
to me; go the soldiers, to whom you 
may be useful.” As he was horne 
slowly along, he repeatedly caused 
those who carried him to halt and 
turn round, to view the field of battle; 
and he was pleased when the firing 
grew faint in the distance, as it told 
of the retreat of the French. 

On arriving at his lodgings he was 
placed on a mattress on the floor. 
He was in great agony, and could only 
speak at intervals. He said to Co- 
lonel Anderson, who had been his 
companion in arms for more than 
twenty years, and who had sayed his 
life at St Lucia, “ Anderson, you know 
that I always wished to die in this 
way.” He frequently asked, “ Are 
the French beaten?’ And at length 
when told that they were defeated on 
every point, he exclaimed, “ I hope 
the people of England will he satis- 
fied ; I hope my country will do me 
justice.” He then spoke affection- 
ately of his mother and his relatives, 
inquired after the safety of his aid-de- 
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camps, aud even at that solemn mo- 
ment mentioued those officers whose 
merits had entitled them to promo- 
tion. <A few seconds after, he died 
without a struggle, January 16, 1809. 
The ramparts of the citadel of Co- 
runna were selected as the fittest place 
for his grave, and there he was buried 
at the hour of midnight, “ with his 
martial cloak around him.’ The 
chaplain-general read the funeral ser- 
vice of the Church of England by 
torch-light; and onthe succeeding day, 
when the British were safely out at 
sea, the guns of the French paid the 
wonted military honours over the 
grave of tbe departed hero, Soult 
afterwards raised a mouument to his 
memory on the spot. A monument 
has also been erected at Glasgow, and 
another in St Paul's Cathedral, hy 
order of Parliament. 

MORISON, Janes, an ingenious 
religious writer, the son of a hook- 
seller in Perth, was born there in 
1763. He was educated under Mr 
Court, the author of the “ History of 
Perth,” and of “ Notes on Gaul’s 
Gabions.” By his father he was 
brought up to his own business, and 
was for some time in a bookseller’s 
shop at Leith. In 1778 he returned 
to Perth, where, at the age of sixteen, 
he married. He carried on his hu- 
siness in his native city till 1809, when 
he died of cholera morbus. Having 
seceded from the Society of Glasites, 
of which he had heen for many years 
a member, he founded a distinct sect 
ot bis own, and became its minister. 
He published “ Bibliotheea Sacra, or 
a Dictionary of the Bihle;” and an 
“Introductory Key tothe Seriptures,”’ 
the object of which latter work is to 
prove that the Gospel was preached 
in Paradise, 

MORISON, James, an extraordi- 
nary non-professional quack, styling 
himself “ The Hygceist,’ was the 
youngest son of Alexander Morison, 
lisq., and was born at Bognie, Aber- 
deenshire, 1770. His family was one 
of high respectability in that county, 
aud Joli Morison, Esq., late M.P. 
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for Banffshire, was his seeond brother. 
In carly life he studicd at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, and afterwards 
at Hanau, inGermany. After finish- 
ing his cdueation, he ‘beeume a mer- 
chant at Riga, but subsequently went 
tothe West Indies, where he acquired 
considerable property. IJaving from 
his sixteenth year suffered very se- 
verely from ill health, he was indueed 
to return to Enrope, and in 1814 he 
settled at Bourdeaux, where for some 
years ho resided in great respeeta- 
bility. After “ thirty-five years’ in- 
expressible suffering,” he deelares 
that he at last aceomplished his own 
cure. “I had passed,” he says, “ iny 
fiftieth year before I first saw the 
true light that guided me to health; 
and from my sixteenth year I had 
passed a life of discase, physical imi- 
sery, and woe.” Ue deseribes hiin- 
self as having undergone every itna- 
ginable eourse of medical treatment, 
except laudanum and bleeding, every 
mode of diet and systeni of living, 
the mechanical attempts of the truss- 
maker, and the operations of the sur- 
geon’s kuife, all without obtaining re- 
lief. We went to the West Indies in 
the hope of experieneing benefit from 
a hot climate, and he subsequently 
returned to Europe to try the effeets 
of another change. In 1822 he be- 
gan to think for himself in medieal 
matters, and “ resolved to plaee his 
eonfidence in the Vegetable Universal 
Medicines, as the only rational puri- 
fiers of the blood and system,’’ and by 
the use of which he had, ‘ compara- 
tively speaking, renewed his youth.” 
Having thus, as he is eareful to show, 
derived relief himself from his vege- 
table pills, he proceeded to announee 
his discovery to the publie, with the 
view of diffusing its benefits among 
his suffering fellow-ereatures, and 
also of enrichiug his own poeket. 
Aceordingly, in 1825, he published a 
pamphlet, entitled “Some important 
Adviee to the World, orSthe Way to 
preveut and eure the Diseases inci- 
dent to the Human Frame, demon- 
strated and based upou Principles 
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agreeable to Nature, and suited for 
all Climates and Constitutions ; with 
an Aecount of the Author’s own Casc. 
By James Morison, Gent. (not a Doe- 
tor."’) This was followed by several 
other essays, which are now coliccted 
together into a volume, entitled Mo- 
risoniana, with a portrait of the au- 
thor prefixed, from a pieture by Clint. 
Iu eonsequenee of the extensive and 
constant system of puffing to which 
Mr Morison had recourse, “ the Uni- 
versal Medicines” soon became highly 
popular and produetive, particularly 
in the West of England; andin 1828 hoe 
formed an establishment in Hamilton 
Place, New Road, London, which he 
dignified with the title of “ The Bri- 
tish College of Health,” and of which 
he appointed himself President, and 
Mr Thomas Moat, of Plymouth, Viee- 
president. In his latter years Mr 
Morison resided at Paris, where he 
died May 3, 1840. The profits arising 
from the sale of his medicines werc 
very great ; and in ten years lie is said 
to have paid to Government, for mc- 
dieine stamps, no less a sum than 
L.60,000! The prineipal ingredient 
of his pills is stated to be gamboge; 
and the implieit swallowing of them 
has, in some eases in England, led to 
a coroner's inquest. | 

MORISON, Rosert, M.D., an emi- 
nent physieian and botauist of the 
seventeenth century, was born at 
Aberdeen in 1620, and reeeived his 
edueation at Marisehal College. In 
June 1639 he signalized his zeal in the 
eause of the King, by appearing in 
arms at the battle of the Bridge of 
Dee, where he was dangerously wound- 
ed in the head. Soon after his re- 
covery, his attachment to the royal 
eause obliged him to retire to Franee, 
when, fixing his residenee at Paris, 
he applied assiduously to the study 
of botany and anatomy, and took the 
degree of M.D. at Angers in 1648. 
lis reputation as a hotanist indueed 
the Duke of Orleans to appoint him, 
in 1650, to the eharge of the royal 
gardens at Blois, of the plants in 
whieh he afterwards published au ae- 
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curate catalogue, under the title of 


“ Hortus Regius Blesensis.” While 
in this situation he was introduced 
by that prince to Charles HI.; aud on 
the Restoration he removed to Lon- 
don, where he was appvinted by the 
King his Physician and Royal Profes- 
sor of Botany, with a yearly pension 
of L.200. In 1609 he publisbed his 
* Preludium Botanicum,’ aud soon 
after he was elected Professor of Bo- 
tany iu the Uuiversity of Oxford. Tu 
1672 appeared his “ Plantarum Um- 
belliferarum Distributio Nova,’ in 
which he adopted a new method of 
botanical arrangement, and the sub- 
stance of which is incorporated in the 
“Plantarum Historia,’” two volumes 
of which were published at Oxford in 
1673, and a third was added after the 
author’s death by Jacob Bobart. Dr 
Morison died at London in 1683, aged 
63. 

MORISON, Tuomas, a learned 
physician of the sixteenth century, 
was born at Aberdeen, and studied at 
the University of Montpelier, at 
which he is supposed to have taken a 
degree. In 1593 he published at 
Frankfort a treatise, “De Metallormin 
Causis et Transuhstantiatione,” and 
in 1594 he produced at Edinburgh a 
work on the Popedom, entitled “ Ta- 
patus ; seu depravate Religionis Origo 
et Incrementum;” both dedicated to 
James VI. The latter volume, which 
is now exceedingly rare, is said to be 
highly prized by the learned for its 
singular erudition. He was the friend 
of Lord Bacon, with whom, as well as 
with his brother, Mr Anthony Bacon, 
he maintained a correspondence. We 
are also informed that he was em- 
ployed to furnish intelligence from 
Scotland to the Karl of Essex. From 
aletter addressed to him by Bacon, 
dated “ from his chambers in Gray’s 
Inn,” in 1603, soliciting lis influence 
with the King in his favour, it ap- 
pears that Dr Morison’s death must 
have taken place after that year, 
though Dempster places it in 1601. 


MOTHERWELL, Wits, a 


highly-gifted poct, was born in aiid | 
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gow, Oetober 13, 1797. Vis family 
originally belonged to Stirlingshire, 
where for several generations they 
resided on a small property of their 
own, called Muirmill. At au early 
age he was placed under the care of 
an uncle ia Faistey, and after recciv- 
ing a good education, was appreutic- 
ed to the Sherift-Clerk of the county, 
with the view of following the legal 
profession. On the termination of 
his apprenticeship he was employed 
for some time by Dr Robert Watt in 
assisting in the compilatiou of that 
valuable and useful work tbe “ Biblio- 
theca Britannica,” in which oceupa- 
tion he displayed a passiountce love of 
antiquarian tore, that characterized 
allhis after years. Having early begun 
to “try his’prentice-haud” on poetry, 
he about the same time contributed 
some pieces to a small periodical pub- 


‘| lished at Greenock, called “ The Visi- 


tor.” At the age of tweuty-one he 
was appoiuted Deputy to the Sheriff- 
Clerk at Paisley, which office he hetd 
for abont ten years. Inthe year 1819 
he contributed nn Essay on the Poets 
of Renfrewshire, to a collection of 
Songs and other poetical pieces pnb- 
lished at Paisley, and entitled “‘ The 
Harp of Renfrewshire,” in which a few 
of his own productions also appeared. 
He subsequently became Editor of a 
work of a somesrhat similar nature, 
but of higher pretensions and greater 
merit, being a valuable collection of 
ballads, published in parts, aud com- 
pleted in 1827, under tho title of 
“Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern,” 
illustrated by a most interesting his- 
torical introduction and notes, which 
exhibited his extensive acquaintance 
with the ballad and romantic litera- 
ture of Scotland. 

In 1828 Mr Motherwell became 
Editor of the “ Paisley Advertiser,’ a 
paper of Conservative politics, which 
he conducted with spirit and success 
for nearfy two years. At the same 
time he edited the “Paisley Maga- 
zine," « monthly periodical, which, 
though it displayed much talent and 
liveliness, only existed for a year. 
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The publie, somehow or other, are 
sadly negleetful uf the claims of new 
magazines, and many have been con- 
signed to cold oblivion that deserved 
a letter fate. In the beginning of 
1830, on the retirement of Mr 
M‘Queen, the able and well-known 
advocate of the West India interests, 
from the “Glasgow Courier,” Mr 
Motherwell was engaged as Editor of 
that Journal, aud he eontinued to 
eonduct it till his death. He entered 
upon the editorship at a period of 
great public excitement, when the 
principles he supported, those of 
Conservatism, were, for the time, ex- 
ecedingly unpopular; but with a high 
and chivalrous disregard of personal 
eonsidcrations, hie advocated the cause 
which he conscientiously believed to 
be the true one with signal intrepidi- 
ty, unflinching zeal, aud consummate 
ability, and for upwards of five ycars 
sustained with distinction the eharac- 
ter of one of the oldest and most re- 
spectable newspapcrs in Scotland. Of 
Motherwell it may be truly said, that 
“he gave up to party what was ineant 
for mankind,’ for politics, in a great 
measure, thus withdrew him froin the 
more eongeniul pursuits of litcrature. 
He did not, however, wholly forsake 
poctry, for, in 1832, a volume of his 
“ Poems, Narrative and Lyrical,” was 
published by Mr David Robertson of 
Glasgow, and was most favourably re- 
ceived. <A few months previously he 
had furnished his friend, Mr Andrew 
Henderson, with an able and intercst- 
ing preface for his collcetion of Seot- 
ish Proverbs, in which he showed a 
thorough acquaintauce with the 
“saws" and sayings of his eountry- 
men. The same year he contributed 
a number of pieces in prose and versc 
to “The Day,” a periodical then pub- 
lished at Glasgow. His Memoirs of 
Peter Pirnie, a Paisley Bailie, formed 
one of the most amnsing papers in 
that publieation. In 1834-5 he super- 
intended with Hoge, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, an elegant edition of the works 
of Burns, iu 5 volumes, published by 
Fullarton and Co., Glasgow. <A large 
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amount of the notes, eritieal and il- 
lustrative, was supplied by him. 

Mr Motherwell was of short sta- 
ture, but stout and mascular. The 
engrossing aud exciting uature of his 
duties, (the Courier being published 
tree times a-week,) combined with | 
other causes, gradually undermincd 
his health, and he was latterly subject 
to occasional attacks of illuess. On 
the evening of 31st October 1835 ho 
was seized witb an apopiectie fit, and 
though medical aid was speedily pro- 
cured, in less than three hours, dur- 
ing which he scarcely spoke, he died, 
(November 1,) in his 39th year. He 
was interred in the Necropolis of his 
native city, sincerely lamented by all 
who knew him, 

Asa yoct, Mr Motherwell possessed 
genius and originality of a high order. 
Ilis principal characteristics are purity | 
of spirit and depth of fecling. His 
ballad compositions aro simple, but 
full of truth and pathos. His most 
exquisite productions are “Jeanie 
Morrison” and “ My Head is like to 
rend, Willie,” which, especially the 
fornier, 10 one possessing any sensibi- 
lity'can read without tears. ‘Uhere isa 
touching tenderness about them both 
whieh appeals at once to the best) 
sympathies of our nature; and they 
approach nearer to the sweetness and 
simplicity of some of the songs of 
Burns than any poems of the kind in 
the language. His “ Sword-Chant of | 
Thorstein-Raudi," and similar pieces, 
ave distinguished by a spirit of war. | 
like enthusiasm which stirs the heart 
like the blast of atrumpet. Person- 
ally, he was endeared to his friends 
by many admirable qualities :—kiud- 
ness of heart, generosity of disposi- 
tion, and urbanity of manner, were 
not the least striking features of his 
character. He left various manu- 
scripts, finishedand unfinished, among 
which is a prose work, embodying the 
wild legeuds of the Norsemen,a de- 
partment of literature to which he 
was mucb devoted. A new edition 
of his works, comprising a selec- 
tion from these manuseripts, is eon- 
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teinplated by his friend, Mr P. A. 
| Ramsay. 

MUNRO, Sir Tuosss, a distin- 
euished civil and military officer in 
India, was horn at Glasgow, May 27, 
1761. He was educated for the mer- 
eantile profession, but his father, a 
respectable and onee athuent merchant 
of Glasgow, haviug beeome involved 
in his eircumstanees, in eonsequenee 
of the Revolt of our American eolo- 
nies, with which he principally traded, 
young Munro, in tbe end of 1779, pro- 
ceeded to Madras as aninfuutry eadet, 
in the serviee of the East India Com- 
pany. His conduet, during Lord Corn- 
wallis’ Mysore war against Ilyder 
Ali, attraeted the notice of Govern. 
ment, aud after he had been promot- 
' ed tothe rauk of lieutenant, his talents 

and discretion ohtained for him, in 
August 1788, the appointment of As- 
| sistant in tbe Intelligence Depart- 
,ment. In this eapacity he served 
under the orders of Captain Alexan 
der Real, in the oceupation of the eed- 
ed distriet of Guntoor, until the hreak- 
ing out of the war with Tippoo Saih 
in 1790, when he again took the field 
{ with the army, and remained with it 
till the hollow peace of March 1792. 
| On the cession hy Tippoo of the Ba- 
, ramahl, he was again employed, under 
_ Captain Read, in the eivil administra- 
tion of that district till 1799. In the 
j ensuing eampaign Captain Munro 
served in the army of Lord Harris. as 
Seeretary to his friend Colonel Read, 
, who eommanded a detached foree ; 
and, after the fall of Seringapatam, 
he was appointed with Captain, after- 
_ wards Sir John, Maleolm, Joint Se. 
| cretary to the Commissioners for the 
settlement of Mysore. He was soon 
after nominated, by Lord Morning- 
ton, then Governor-General, to the 
charge of the civil administration of 
Canara, a wild and rugged province 
on the western or Malahar eonst of 
the Peninsula. In May 1800 he was 
promoted to the rank of Major; and, 
having established order and tran- 
quillity in Canara, he applied for and 
ohtained the superintendenee of the 
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extensive and valuahle provinees ecd- 
ed hy the Nizam in commutation of 
his subsidy; and in this new field, 
where he continued for seven years, 
he not only achieved the complete 
organization of a disturhed and bar- 
barous territory, but so far gained the 
eonfidenee and good-will of the inha- 
bitants as to be styled by them “ The 
Father of the People.” 

In 1804 he obtained the rank of 
Licutenant-Colonel ; and in 1808, after 
twenty-eight years’ uninterrupted ser- 
vice in India, he revisited his native 
eountry. On the renewal of the 
Company’s charter, he was, for many 
days eonsecutively, examined before a 
Committec of the House of Commons. 
In 1813 he attaiued the rank of Colo- 
nel, aud in 1814 he married Jane, 
daughter of Richard Camphell, Esq. 
of Craigie, Ayrshire, by whom he had 
two sons. In the latter year he re- 
turned to Madras, as the head of a 
Commission of Inquiry into the Judi- 
cial Administration of our Eastern 
dominions, for whieh his vigorous 
and comprehensive understanding, his 
long and extensive experience, and 
his habits of laborious research, ren- 
dered him peeuliarly qualified. 

In the war with the Pindarries and 
Mabrattas in 1817 and the following 
year, he greatly distinguished himself. 
Being in the neighhourhood of Soon- 
door, where he had heen seut as Com- 
missioner to take charge of the dis- 
triets ceded to the Company by the 
Peishwa, he was appointed by Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Thomas Hislop to 
undertake the reduction of the rebel- 
lious feudatory of Soondoor, and he 
was shortly after vested with a sepa- 
rate command of the reserve, with 
the rank of Brigadier-General, under 
orders froin the Marquis of Hastings. 
With a very inadequate force he im- 
mediately entered upon active mea- 
sures, and fortress after fortress was 
surrendered at his approach. Mr 
Cauning, in moving, Mareh 4, 1819, 
the thanks of the louse of Commons 
to the Marquis of Tastings and the 
army in India for their splendid ser- 
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vices in the war of 1817 and 1818, thus 
deseribes the conduct of Munro on 
tbe oceasiou:—‘‘ To give some no- 
tion of tbe extent of eouutry over 
which these actions were distributed, 
the distanee between the most north- 
ern and most southern of the captured 
fortresses is not less than 700 miles. 
At the southern extremity of this 
long line of operatious, und ina part 
of the campaign earried on in a dis- 
trict far from publie gaze, and with- 
out opportunities of carly aud special 
notice, was employed a man whose 
name I should have been sorry to have 
passed over in silence. I allude to 
Colonel Tbomas Munro, a gentleman 
of whose rare qualifications tho late 
House of Commons had opportuni- 
ties of judging when he was examined 
at their bar, on the renewal of the 
; East India Company's charter, and 
| than whom England never produced 
}@ more aceomplished statesman, nor 
India, fertile as it is in heroes, amore 
skilful'soldier. This gentleman, whose 
occupations for some time past have 
been rather of a civil and administra- 
tive than of a imilitary nature, was 
called, early in the war, to exereise 
abilities which, though dorinant, had 
not rusted from disuse. He went 
into the field witb not more tban 500 
_or 600 men, of whom a very small 
‘proportion were Europeans, and 
marehed into the Mahratta territories, 
to take possession of tbe country 
! which had been ceded to us by the 
treaty of Poona. The population 
which he subdued by arms, he ma- 
uaged with such address, equity, and 
wisdom, that he established au em- 
pire over their hearts and feelings. 
Nine forts were surrendered to him, 
or takeu by assault on his way; and 
at the end of a silent and seareely ob- 
served progress, he emerged from a 
| territory heretofore hostile to the 
| British interest, with an accession in- 
stead of a diminution of force, leaving 
‘everything seeure and tranquil be- 
hind him.” 
At the eoncelusion of the war he re- 
signed his iilitary command, and, 
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accoinpauied by his family, he again 
visited England, where he arrived in 
1819, In November of that year he 
was iuvested with the insignia of a 
Knight Companion of tbe Bath. In 
1820, with the rank of Major-General, 
he returned to Madras as Governor 
of that Presidency ; and, as a farther 
reward of his distinguished services, 
he was created a Baronet, June 30, 
1825. The Burmese war prevented 
him from retiriug frum India so early 
as he wished; and, sacrificing his per- 
sonal wishes and convenience to the 
public service, he retained his office 
til! its conelusion. At length, in 
1827, he made every arraugement for 
returning to enjoy his well-earned 
honours in his native land, and before 
his departure proceeded to pay a fare- 
well visit to the people of the Ceded 
Districts, for whom he had continued | 
to feel a strong interest, hut was at- | 
tacked on July 5 with cholera, then | 
prevalent in the country, and expired , 
on the 6th at Pnteeeoodah, near 
Gooty, where he lies iuterred. An) 
equestrian statue, by Chantry, has 
been erected to his memory at Ma- 
dras. In 1830 was published “ 'The 
Life of Sir Thomas Munro, with Ex- 
tracts fron: his Correspondence and 
Private Papers. By tbe Rev. G. R. 
Gleig.” 3 vols. 

MURE, Sir Witt1Am, of Rowallan, 
a poet of the seventeentb century, 
was boru iu 1591. He was the eldest 
son of Sir William Mure of Rowallan, | 
bya sister of Alexander Montgomery, | 
the poet. He obtained an excellent 
elassieal edueation, and, before his| 
twentieth year, attempted a poetieal | 
version of the story of Dido and 
fEneas. His prineipal work is his 
“True Crucifix for True Catholics,’ 
which appeared at Edinburgh in 1629. 
The year previously he had published 
a translation, in English Sapphics, of 
Boyd of Trochrig’s heautiful Latin 
poem, “ Ieeatombe Christiana ;” and 
in “The Muses’ Welcome” is an ad-. 
dress by Mure of Rowallan to King’ 
James, on lis visit to Scotland in 1617. 
During tbe Civil War, Sir William | 
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Mure took arms on the popular side. 
In the first army raised against the 
Ring, he commanded a company in 
the Ayrshire regiment, and was a 
Member of the Convention of 1643, by 
which the Solemu League and Cove- 
nant was ratified with England. In 
the heginning of 1644 he accompanicd 
the Scots army which marched tothe 
aid of the Parliamentary cause, and 
was wounded at the battle of Long- 
marston Moor, July 2. He was also 
present at the storming of Neweastle, 
in the following mouth. On the re- 
vision of Roos’s Psalms by the General 
Assembly in 1650, a version by Mure 
of Rowallan was employed to assist 
the Committee on the occasion. He 
died in 1657. Specimens of his poems, 
many of which are still in manuscript, 
will be found in Lyle’s “ Aucient Bal- 
lads and Songs,” published at London 
in 1827. 
married, first, in 1615, when only 
twenty-one, to Anna, daughter of 
Dundas of Newliston, hy whom he 
had five sons and six daughters; and, 
sevondly, to Dame Jane Hamilton, 
Lady Duntrcath, hy whom ho had 
two sons and two daughters. One of 
his sons, Patrick, was created a Baro- 
net of Nova Scotia in 1622. 
MURRAY, ArLexanper, D.D., a 
celebrated self-taught philologist, 
was born at Dunkitterick, in the pa- 
rish of Minnigaff, stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright, October 22, 1775. His 
father was a humble Galloway shep- 
herd, an occupation followed hy his 
ancestors for several generations, and 
for which he himsclf was originally 
designed. fe was taught to rcad by 
his father, who was in his seventieth 
year at the time of his birth, and 
when about scven years old, he was 
employed on the hills in herding 
shcep. The poverty of the family, 
and the remote sitnation of their hut, 
prevented his being sent carly to 
school, and in fact he would never 
have obtained any regular instruction 
at all, had nota brother of his mother, 
named William Cochrane, offered in 
May 1781to be at the expense of send- 
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ing him to school, and boarding him 
for a short time in New Galloway. 
Bad health, however, obliged him to 
return home before he had heen six 
months at school, and for more than 
four year's after this he had no oppor- 
tunity of resuming his attendance. 
Tu the meantime, he was employedas 
usual asa shepherd boy, and for ahout 
three years the Bible, and what “hal- 
lads and penny stories” he conld pick 
up, formed his only reading. In the 
end of 1787 he engaged to teach 
throughout the winter the children 
of two ncighhouring farmers, and as 
a remuneration, he received sixteen 
shillings, part of which he immedi- 
ately laid out in the purchase of 
books. Soon after he began to give 
irregular attendance for a short time 
at the school of Minnigaff, chiefly for 
the purpose of improving his arith- 
metic, with the view of hecoming a 
merchaut’s clerk. In 1790, having 
obtained a cheap copy of Ainsworth’s 
Dictionary, he hegan the study of 
Latin, and in May of that year com- 
menced to lear! French. Inthe sum- 
mer of 1791 he again attended school 
for ahout three months, and read with 
avidity whatever hooks he could any- 
where borrow, whether in English, 
French, Latin, Greck, ov Hebrew, for 
so great was his application, that he had 
made himself master of all these lan- 
guages within the space of only ahout 
eighteen mouths, and that chiefly by 
his own nnaided exertions. In the 
winter of 1792-3 he again engaged in 
teaching, when he received, as he in- 
forms us, for his labours, ahout thirty 
shillings. During the same winter 
he went in the evenings toa school at 
Bridgend of Cree, where he remained 
for ahout three months and a half. 
The whole period of his school at- 
tendanec, scattered over a space of 
eight years, did not exceed thirteen 
months ; but every spare hour was 
given to study, and as he himself 
tells us, French, Latin, Greek, and 
Ilehrew, oceupicd all his Icisuro 
time. In 179} he had made him- 
self acquainted with the Abyssi- 
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nian alphabet, from an inaeeurate 
eopy whieh he transeribed from an 
odd volume of the Universal llistory. 
The Arabie letters he had learnt pre- 
viously from Rvubertsou’s Hebrew 
Grammar, He had purchased the 
sane year, for a trifle, a manuseript 
volume of the Leetures of Arnold 
Draekenburg, a German Professor, 
ou the lives and writings of the Ro- 
manauthors, from Livius Andronieus 
to Quintiliau, whieh he afterwards 
translated, and in 1794 offered his ver- 
sion to the booksellers at Dumfries, 
with a number of poems whieli he had 
eomposed, ehiefly in tle Scotish dia- 
leet, but neither of the two book. 
sellers in that town would undertale 
the publieatiou. During this visit to 
Duurfries he was introdueed to Burns, 
the poet, who treated him with great 
kindness, and gave him sone useful 
hints us to ltis poetry. 

The fame of his extraordinary ae- 
quirements having extended to Edin- 
burgh, in November 1791 he was in- 
yitud to that eity, wien he underwent 
an exainination before Prineipal 
laird and two of the other eity elergy- 
meu. The extent and aecuraey of his 
elassieal attainments imade suel an 
impression on these gentlemen, that 
they exerted their influenee to pro- 
eure for hima free attendance at the 
elasses in the University, and eontri- 
buted to his means of subsistenee 
during the first two years of his aea- 
demie eareer. At the end of that 
period he obtained a bursary, or ex- 
hibition, from the eity, and soon after 
was able to support himself by pri- 
yate teaching. He continued to de- 
vote himself with all his wonted en- 
thusiasm to the study of languages, aud 
after having attained to a knowledge 
of all those spoken in Murope, he 
eommeneed his investigations into the 
Oriental tongues, and of the six or 
seven dialeets of the Abyssiniau or 
Ethiopie language, in partieular, he 
made himself eompletely master. The 
latter cireumstanee indueed Mr Con- 
stable, the publisher, to employ him 
in 1802 to superintend a uew edition 
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of “ Bruee’s Travels to diseover the 
Souree of the Nile,” whieh appeared 
in seven volnmes 8vyo, in 1805, with a 
Life of the Author prefixed, and a 
muss of illustrative notes. The Life 
of Bruee he afterwards enlarged and 
published separately. le had pre- 
viously eontributed several imiscel- 
lnneous pieces to the Seots Magazine, | 
of whieh he was at one time editor. 
Having passed through the usual 
College eourse, to qualify him for the 
ministry in the Chureh of Seotland, 
he was appointedin 1806 assistant and 
suecessor to the Rev. Mr Muirhead, 
Minister of Urr, in the stewartry of 
Kirkeudbright, and ou the death of 
the latter in 1808, he sueceeded to the 
full ineumbeney of the parish, In 
1812 he became a candidate for the 
vacaut Professorship of Oriental 
Languages iu the University of Edin- 
burgh, and among the uumerous tes- 
tintouials of his qualifieatious whieh 
were published on the oeeasion, was 
one from the late Mr Salt, Envoy to 
Abyssinia, whose admiration of the 
deep erudition and extensive researeh 
displayed in lis edition of Bruee’s 
Travels, eaused him, on his return to 
Englaud in February 181], to reeom- 
mend him to the Marquis of Welles- 
ley, “as the only person in the British 
dominions” adequate to trauslate an 
Ethiopie letter which he had brought 
from the Governor of Tigre to 
George UT. Inremembranee of Mr 
Murray’s serviees in translating this 
letter, a pensiou of L.80 was after his 
death granted by lis Majesty to his 
widow. He was eleeted Professor of 
Oriental Languages on July 8, hy a 
majority of two votes, and a few days 
thereafter the Scuatus of the Univer- ; 
sity conferred on him the degree of 
D.D. He was not destined, however, 
to oceupy long a ehair which he was 
so admirably quatified to fill. On 
Oetober 31 he eutered iupou the dis- 
charge of his professional duties ina 
weak state of health, and eontinued 
with the utmost ardour to teach his 
classes during the winter. At the 
eommeneement of the Session he pub- 
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lished his ‘Outlines of Oriental Phi- 
lology,” an elementary work, de- 
signed for the use of his students. In 
the beginning of February a new im- 
pression of his edition of Bruce's 
Travels also made its appearance. 
Soon after, his illness assumed such 
an alarming aspect as to prevent his 
lecturing, though he eontinued his 
literary labours to tbe last, having 
been the very day before his death 
engazed nearly twelve hours in ar- 
ranging his papers, &c. Ile died on 
the morning of April 15, 1813, in the 
| 3ith year of his age. In his latter 
years he had written a work of great 
learning, entitled ‘ History of Euro- 
pean Languages,” whieh was pub- 
lished after bis death in 2 vols. 8vo, 
under the auspices of Sir Henry Mon- 
creiff and Dr Scot of Corstorphine. 
By bis wife, whom he married while 
residing at Urr, Dr Murzay hada son 
and dangbter, the latter of whom died 
in 182]. 

MURRAY, Sir Davin, Bart., of 
Gorthy, a poet of the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, was the younger 
son of Murray of Abereairney, by 
a daughter of Murray of Tullibar- 
dine, and was Keeper of the Privy 
| Purse to Prince Henry, eldest son of 
James VI., “ thereunto appointed by 
| his Highnes’ speciall dyrreicon and 
| commaundcmente.” He was the au- 

thorofa very rare volume of poenis, de- 
dicated to Prinee Henry, entitled * The 
Tragicall Death of Sopbonisba, writ. 
| ten by David Murray, Scoto-Brittaine, 
| printed by John Smethwick, in Saint 
| Dunstan’s Churehyard, in Fleet Street, 
1611,” to which is added, “ Calia, con- 
taining certaine Sonets and Small 
Poems.” ‘This volume, with a few 
other pieces by Sir David, was re- 
printed in 1823 for tle Bannatyne Club, 
the Editor of which reprint errone- 
ously describes the author as having 
been tutor, instead of Keeper of the 
Privy Purse to Prince Henry. The 
work itself is so very scarce, that at 
; the sale of Mr Finlay’s library, an 
original edition of Sophonisba sold 
for no less a sum than thirty-two gui- 
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neas. Among the commendatory tri- 
butes prefixed, there is one from John 
Murray, 2 cousin of the author, and 
another by Drayton. Prince Henry 
died November 6, 1612, and Sir David 
attended his funeral, sitting in a 
chariot at the feet of the “lively 
effigy,” or figure, which represented 
the deceused Prince lying in state. 
What became of him afterwards 
isnot known. We learn froma rare 
tract of four pages, preserved in tbe 
University Library at Edinburgh, 
among the books presented by Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, that in 1615 
he published at Edinburgh a Para- 
phrase of the 104th Psalm, and tlrat in 
1616 he addressed an elegant Sonnet 
to his friend Drummond. His poctry 
is praised for the easiness of the ver- 
sification, and the more than custom- 
ary purity of the lanzuage. 

MURRAY, James, a learned divine, 
was born at Dunkeld in 1702, and 
studied at Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, where he took his degree of 
M.A. After being licensed for the 
ministry he refused a living in Scot- 
land, and repaired to London, where, 
it is said, he was elected assistant 
preacher to the congregation in Swal- 
low Street. He afterwards became 
tutor in the family of James Duke of 
Athole. Ue wrote a work, entitled 
“ Aletheia, or a General System of 
Moral Truths and Natural Religion,’’ 
published at London in 1747, in the 
form of letters, in 2 vols. 12mo. He 
died in ‘1758. 

MURRAY, Jonun, M.D., an emi- 
nent cllemist and pltysician, was edu- 
cated at Ediuburgh, where he attain. 
ed to high distinction as a lecturer 
on Natural Philosophy,Chemistry, Ma- 
teria Medica,and Pharmacy. He was 
the author of “lements of Chemis- 
try,”” 2 vols. 8vo, 1801, sceond cdition, 
1810; “Elements of Materia Mediea 
and Pharmaey,” 2 vols. 8vo, 1804 ; “A 
System of Chemistry,” 4 vols. 8vo, 
1806; ‘ Suppleirent to the System of 
Chemistry,” 8vo, 1809; and “A Sys. 
tem of Materia Medica and Phar- 
macy,” 2 vols, 8vo, 1810. These 
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works, from the spirit of profound| recorded by Boswell in his “Tour to 


aud aceurate analysis which they dis-; the Nebrides.”’ 


play, and from the foree, clearness, 
and precision of their statements, be- 
eame deservedly popular at the time 
of their appearance. Dr Murray, 
who was a fellow of the Royal Socie- 
ty, contributed also several execllent 
papers to the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Ldiuburgh, Nichol- 
son's Journal, and the Philosophical 
Magazine. THe died in the prime of 
life and reputation July 22, 1820, 
MURRAY, Patrick, fifth Lord 
Elibank, a learned and aceomplished 
nobleman, eldest son of Alexander 
fourth Lord, by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Mr George Stirling, surgeon in 
Edinburgh, was born in February 
1703. lle was admitted Advoeute 
June 22, 1723, but not with any view 
of practising at the bar. Tho same 
year ho entered the army, and on his 
father’s death in 1735 he sueceeded to 
the family honours. In 1740, with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, le accom- 
panied the Expedition, under Lord 
Catheart, to Carthagena, of which he 
wrote an account, which, we are in- 
formed, remains in manuscript in the 
library of the Board of Trade. Af- 
ter residing for some years in Cain- 
bridgeshire, his Lordship returned to 
Edinburgh, where he speut the latter 
period of his life. By the literati of 
that city he was much esteemed for 
the acuteness of his understanding, 
the agreeableness of his manners, and 
the exteut and variety of his informa- 
tion. In 1758 he published at Edin- 
burgh, “ Thoughts on Money, Cireu- 
lation, and Paper Currency ;” andsoon 
afterwards, an “ Inquiry into the Ori- 
gin and Consequeuces of the Publie 
Debts.’ In 1765 he prodneed “ Que- 
ries relating to the proposed Plan for 
alteriug Entails in Seotland;” and in 
1773, “A Letter to Lord Hailes, on 
his Remarks on the History of Scot- 
land.” When Dr Johnson visited 
Edinburgh, Lord Elibauk addressed 
a letter to him, aud he had afterwards 
various conversations with the learn- 
| ed lexicographer, all of whieh are duly 
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lu 1774 his Lordship 
issued a work on the mode of electing 
the representative Scots Peers, entit- 
led “Considerations on the present 
state of the Peerage of Scotland,” 
which attracted eonsiderable notiee at 
the time of its publication. In poli- 
ties his Lordship belonged to the Op- 
position, and he is 10w known to have 
maintained a seeret correspondence 
with the exiled house of Stuart. He 
married in early life the Dowager 
Lady North and Grey, daughter of 
Cornelius de Young, Lord ot Elmeet, 
in Holland; and died, without legiti- 
mate issue, August 3, 1778, in the 76th 
year of his age. 

A younger brother of his Lordship, 
the Tlon. Alexander Murray, who was 
so enthusiastic a Jacobite as to pro- 
pose leading au insurrection in favour 
of the Pretender, was in 1750 eommit- 
ted a elose prisoner to Newgate, by 
order of the House of Commons, for 
violent interfereuee with a Westmin- 
ster election. As he refused to ex- 
press contrition on his knees, he was 
detained in eoufinement till the sue- 
eeeding Juue, when he was releas- 
ed by a prorogation of Parliament. 
Not choosing to put himself again in 
the power of the House of Commons, 
in November of the samme year, he 
went to reside in France, where he 
was styled Count Murray. He re- 
mained in exile till April 1771, when 
he was reealled by a letter from the 
Privy Couucil. He died unmarried 
in 1777. 

The fourth and youngest brother 
of Lord Elibank, the Hon. James 
Murray, also attracted during his life 
a considerable shure of publie atten- 
tion, by his conduet as an officer dur- 
ing the American War, He was one 
of the brigadiers of Wolfe’s army, at 
the taking of Quebee, and distinguish- 
ed himself by his defenee of that city 
when nominated its Goveruor, He 
was, iu the next war, appointed to the 
government of Minorea; and, in his 
defeuce of Fort St Phitip in 1781 and 
1732, displayed the most heroic traits 
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of fidelity aud valour. The fort hay- 
ing been for sometime closely besieg- 
ed by the combined forces ot’ France 
) and Spain, under the Duke de Crillon, 
| the most strenuous efforts were made 
| to ohtain possession of it; but the as- 
| sailants, being repulsed in all their at- 
| tacks, the Duke took the opportunity 
| of a commuuication relative to an ex- 
change of prisoners to offer tle Bri- 
tish Governor, through his aide-de- 
camp, Captaiu the late Sir George 
Don, one million of money, together 
with a foreign peerage, to surrender 
the place. General Murray immedi- 
ately notified the proposition in orders 
to the garrison, and seut an indignant 
letter to the commander of the allies. 
The garrison, reduced to great ex- 
_tremities, three-fourths of the men 
heing cut off hy the scurvy, was at 
length compelled to capitulate, and 
they marched out with all the bonours 
of war, declaring that the surrender 
was made to God alone. General 
Murray died June 18, 1794. 
_ MURRAY, the Recenr, see Sru- 
ART, JAMES, Eart or Murray. 
; MURRAY, Sir Roserr, one of the 
‘founders and the first President of 
' the Royal Socicty, was the son of Sir 
| Robert Murray of Craigie, hy a daugh- 
ter of George Halket of Pitferran. He 
is supposed to have been born about 
| the beginning of the seventeenth ceu- 
tury, and received his education part- 
ly at St Andrews and partly in France. 
Early in life he entered the French 
army, and became so great a favourite 
with Cardinal Richlieu that he soon 
| obtained the rank of Colonel. He re- 
turned to Scotland about the time 
that Charles I. took refuge with the 
| Scots army; and, while his Majesty 
| was with the latter at Newcastle in 
; December 1645, he formed a plan for 
the King's escape, which was only 
| frustrated by Charles’ want of resolu- 
ticn. “The design,” says Burnet, 
“ proceeded so far that the King put 
himselfin disguise, and went down the 
back stairs with Sir Robert Murray; 
hut his Majesty, appreliending it was 
searce possible to pass through all the 
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guards without being discovered, and 
judging it highly indecent to be catch- 
ed in such a condition, changed his re- 
svlution, and returned back.” Iu May 
1651, being then in Scotland with 
Charles I1., he was appointed Justice- 
Clerk, an office which appears to have 
remained vacant since the deprivation 
of Sir John Hamilton in 1649. A few 
days after he was sworna Privy Coun- 
cillor, and in the succeeding June was 
nominated a Lord of Session, hut he 
never exercised the functions of a 
Judge. At the Restoration he was re- 
appointed a Lord of Session, and also 
Justice-Clerk, and made one of the 
Lords Auditors of the Exchequer ; hut 
these appointments were merely no- 
minal, to secure his support to the go- 
vernment; for, though he was pro- 
perly the first who had the style of 
Lord Justice-Clerk, he was ignorant 


‘of the law, and it does not appear that 


he ever sat on the bench at all. He 
was high in favour with the King, by 
whom he was employed in his chemi- 
cal processes, and was, indeed, tbe con- 
ductor of his laboratory. He wassuc- 
ceeded in the office of Justice-Clerk in 
1663 hy Sir John Home of Renton ; 
and in 1667 he hada considerable share 
in the direetion of public affairs in 
Scotland, when, not heing so obsti- 
nately hent on the ecstahlishment of 
Episcopacy as some of his colleagues, 
an unusual degree of moderation 
marked for atime the proceedings of 
the government. Sir Robert's prin- 
cipal claim to distinction, however, 
consists iu his having heen one of the 
founders of the Royal Socicty of Lon- 
don, and its first President. ‘ While 
he lived,” says Bishop Burnet, “he 
was the life and soul of that body.” 
He was s member of almost all its 
committces and councils, and hesides 
assisting in obtaining its charter, in 
July 1622, and in framing its statutes 
and regulations, was indefatigably 
zealous in promoting its interests in 
every respeet. Scveral of his papers, 
chiefly on the phenomena of the tides, 
on the mineral of Liege, and on other 
scientific subjects, are inserted among 
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the early contents of the Philosophi- 
eal Transactions, Sir Robert Murray, 
who had married a sister of Lord Bal- 
carres, died suddeuly, in his pavilion, 
in the Garden of Whitehall, July 4, 
1673, and was interred at the King’s 
expense in Westminster Ahbey. 

MURRAY, Tuomas, an eminent 
portrait painter, was born in Scotland 
in 1666; and at an early age weut to 
London, where he became a pupil of 
Riley, State-painter to Charles 11., 
and successor to Sir Peter Lely. He 
painted portraits with great success 
and credit; and being employed by 
the royal family, as also by mauy of the 
nobility, he acquired, in the course of 
time, a considerable fortune. The 
portfait of Murray, by himself, is 
honoured with a place in the gollery 
of painters at Florence. He died in 
1724. 

MURRAY, Witiiam, first Ear or 
MANs¥iELD, a celebrated lawyer and 
statesman, the fourth son of David, 
fifth Viseount Stormont, was born at 
He was reiov- 


Perth, March 2, 1705. 
ed to London in 1708, and in 1719 was 
admitted a King’s Scholar, at West- 


minster School. In June 1723 he 
was entered at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, where he distinguished himself 
by lis classical attainments. In 1730 
he took the degree of M.A., and af- 
terwards travelled for some time on 
the Continent. Having become a 
student at Lincoln’s Inn, he was called 
tothe bar at Michaelmas term 1731. 
Wis abilities were first displayed in 
appeal cases hefore the House of 
Lords, and he gradually rose to enii- 
nence in his profession. In 1736 he 
was employed as one of the Counsel 
for the Lord Provost and Town Coun- 
ci] of Edinburgh, to oppose in Parlia- 
nient the Bill of Pains and Penalties, 
which afterwards, in a modified form, 
passed into a law against them, on ac- 
couut of the Porteous riots. For his 
exertions on-this occasion, he was 
presented with the freedom of the 
eity of Ediuburgh in a gold box. In 
November 1742 he was appointed So- 


licitor-General in the room of a4) 
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John Strange, who had resigned. 
About the same time he obtained a 
seat in the House of Commons, as 
Member for Boroughhridge, in York- 
shire. His eloquence and legal know- 
ledge soon rendered hin very power- 
ful in dehate, and as he was a stre- 
nuous defender of the Duke of New- 
castle’s ministry, he was frequently 
opposed to Pitt, afterwards Earl of 
Chatham ; these two heing consider- 
ed the best speakers of their respect- 
ive parties. In March 1746 he was 
appointed one of the managers for 
the impeachment of Lord Lovat, and 
the candour and ability which he dis- 
played on the oceasion received the 
acknowledgments of the prisoner 
himself, as well as of the Lord Chan- 
cellor Talbot, who presided on the 
trial. 

In 1754 Mr Murray suceeeded Sir 
Dudley Ryder as Attorney-General, 
and on the death of that eminent 
lawyer, in November 1756, he hecame 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. Immediately after he was 
created a Peer of the realm, by the 
title of Baron Mansfield, in the coun- 
ty of Nottingham. He was also, atthe 
same time, sworn a Member of Privy 
Council, and, contrary to general cus- 
tom, became a Member of the Cabinet. 
During the unsettled state of the mi- 
nistry in 1757, his Lordship held, fora 
few months, the office of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and during that 
period he effected a coalition of par- 
ties, which led to the formation of the 
adininistration of his rival Pitt. The 
same year, on the retirement of Lord 
Hardwicke, he declined the offer of 
the Great Seal, which he did twice 
afterwards. During the Rockingham 
administration in 1765, Lord Mans- 
field acted for ashort time with the Op- 
position, especially as regards the Bill 
for repealing the Stamp Act. Asa 
judge, his conduct was visited with the 
severe animadversions of Junius, and 
made the subject of much unmerited 
attack in both Houses of Parliament. 
He was uniformly a friend to religi- 
ous toleration, and on various occa- 
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sions set himself against vexatious |peared at Edinburgh, ‘‘ Poems, con- 
prosecutions founded upouoppressive | sisting of Miscellaneous Pieees, and 


laws. Ou the other band, he incurred 
| much popular odium by maintaining 
1 


that, in cases of libel, the jury were 
only judges of the fact of publication, 
and had nothing to do with the law, 
as tolibel or not. This was particn- 
larly shown in the case of tbe trial of 
the publishers of Junius’ letter to the 
King. In October 1776 he was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of an Earl by the 
title of Earl of Mansfield, with remain- 
der to the Stormont family, as he had 
no issue of hisown. During the fa- 
mous Londou riots of June 1780, his 
honse in Bloomsbury Square was at. 
tacked and set fire to by tbe mob, in 
eonsequence of his having voted in 
, favour of the bill for the relief of 
the Roman Catholies, aud all his fur- 
niture, pictures, books, manuseripts, 
and ctber valuables, were entirely eon- 
sumed. His Lordship himself, it is 
said, made his escape in disguise, be- 
fore the flames burst out. He de- 
clined the offer of eompensation from 
government for the destruction of his 
property. ‘The iufirmities of age 
coupelled him, June 3, 1788, to re- 
sizn the office of Chief Justice, which 
he had filled with distinguished repu- 
tation for thirty-two years, The lat- 
ter part of his life was spent in retire- 
ment, priucipally at his seat at Caen 
Wood, near Ilampstead. He died 
| March 20, 1793, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. The Earldom,. 
which was granted again by a new 
patent in July 1792, descended to his 
nephew, Viscount Stormont. A life 
of f.ord Mansfield, by iolliday, was 
| published in 1797, and another, by 
1 Thomas Roseoe, appeared in “‘ The 
Lives of British Lawyers,” iu Lard- 
!uer's Cyclopedia. 
MYLNE, Jats, an ingenious poet, 
was boru at Suttie Barns, near Ifad- 
! dington, June 4,1737. le was edu. 
| cated at the University of Edinburgh ; 
‘but preferring agriculture to any of 
the learned professions, he took a 
‘lease of the farm of Lochill, where he 
j died in Deceniber 1788. In 1790 ap- 
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Two Tragedies, by James Mylne of 
Loehill."". Soon after the author's 
death, the Rev. Peter Carfrae wrote a 
long letter to Burus, inclosing some 
of Mr Mylue’s verses, in which he 
says, “ He was a man highly respeet- 
able for every accomplishment aud 
every virtue which adorns the char- 
acter of aman and ofa Christian. To 
a great degree of literature, of taste, 
and poetic genius, was added an in- 
vincihle modesty of temper, which 
prevented, in a great degree, his figur- 
ing in life, and confined the perfect 
knowledge of his character and ta- 
lents to the small circle of his chosen 
friends. Hewas untimely taken from 
us, a few weeks ago, by an inflamma- 
tory fever, in the prime of life, be- 
loved by all who eujoyed his acquaint- 
ance, and lameuted by all who have 
any regard for virtue or genius.’ 
From Burns’ answer to Mr Carfrae, 
and another Ietter ou the subject to 
Mrs Dunlop, both of which will be 
found in his published ecorrespond- 
ence, it should seem that he did not 
think a great deal of the specimens 
submitted to him of Mr Mylne's po- 
etie powers. 

MYLNE, Rosert, an eminent ar- 
chiteet, was born at Ediuburgh, Ja- 
nuary 4, 1734. His father, Tbomas 
Mylne, an arehiteet and magistrate 
of that city, belonged to a family who 
held tbe hereditary office of master- 
mason to the Kings of Scotland for 
five hundred years, till the Union of 
the two crowns, Young Mylne re- 
eeived his cdueation in his native 
eity, and afterwards travelled to 
Rome, where he resided for five years. 
iu September 1758 he gained the first 
prize in the Academy of St Luke, in | 
the first class of architeeture, and was 
unanimously elected a member of 
that body, the neeessary dispeusation 
having been obtained from the Pope, 
on account of his being a Protestant. 
Ile was also elected a member of the 
Acadeniies of Florence and Bologna. 
He subsequently visited Naples and 
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Sicily, and his professional skill and 
classical knowledge enabled him to 
illustrate scvcral obscure passages 
in Vitruvius. His account of this 
excursion, with his fine collection of 
drawings, whieh he intended for pub- 
lication, was Icft in manuscript to his 
son, but never published. After 
making the tour of Europe be repair- 
ed to Loudon, where his plan tor con- 
structing a Bridge at Blackfriars wus 
preferred tothose of twenty other can- 
didates, and he was employed to su- 
perintend that vast public undertak- 
ing ; which was commenced in 1760. 
It was the first structure of the kind 
erected in Great Britain, in which 
arches approaching to the form of an 
ellipsis were substituted for semi- 
circles; and the great superiority of 
Mr MyIne’s mode ofcentreing, though 
disputed at the time, is now univer- 
sally allowed. Amongst others, Dr 
Jolinson caine forward to condemn 
the form of the arch, but the short 
controversy that took place between 
Mr Mylne and his illustrious oppo- 
nent, on this occasion, did not pre- 
veut thir afterwards becoming iuti- 
| mate friends. ‘The bridge was com- 
pleted int 1769, for the cxact sum spe- 


cified in Mr Mylue’s estimate, naimcly, 
L.153,000 ; his own remuneration being | survived him, 


Ine 


NAPIER, Jouy, of Mercbiston, the 
celebrated inveutor of the Logarithms, 
was born at Merchiston Castlc, near 
Edinburgh, in 1550. He was descend- 

_ed of an ancient family who had been 
long settled in the counties of Stir- 
ling and Dumbarton; and was tbe 
eldest son of Sir Alexander Napier of 
Edinbellie and Merchiston, who was 
Master of tbe .Mint to James VI., by 
his first wife Jauet, only daugbtcr of 
Sir Francis Botbwell, a Lord of Ses- 
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an annual salary of L.300, with five 
per cent. on the money actually laid 
out on the work. This bridge has 
recently undergone extcusive repairs, 
the carriage-way being lowercd, and 
a new road made, on the system of 
Macadam. 

On completing the bridge, Mr MylIne | 
was appoiuted Surveyor of St Paul’s , 
Cathedral, and heit was who suggested 
the felicitous inscription, placed over 
tbe entrance of the choir, to the me- 
imory of Sir Christopher Wren, ending, 
“Si monumentum requiras, circum- 
spicc?” Among the buildings erected, 
altered, or repaired by him, inay be 
cnumecrated Rochester Cathedral ; 
Grecuwich Hospital, of which he was 
clerk of the works for fifteen years; 
King’s Weston, the seat of Lord De 
Clifford; Blaze Castle, near Bristol ; 
the Duke of Northumberland’s house 
on the bauks of the Thaines at Sion; 
and other edifices in England ; and Ar- 
dincaple House, and Invcrary Castle, 
in Scotland, He dicd May 5, 1811, at | 
the New River Head, London, wherc | 
he had long resided as Enginccr to 
that Company. In 1770 he married 
Mary, sister of Mr Home, surgeon, by 
whom he had nine children, and of 
these one son and four daughters | 





his father was only sixtccn years old, 
Tbough usually styled Baron, Napier 
was simply laird or proprietor of 
Merchiston, aud in Scotland persons 
of that class sat in Parliament under 
the denomination of Lesscr Barons, 
He was educated at St Salvator’s 
College, St Andrews, which he enter- 
ed, itis stated, in 1562-3. He aftcr- 
wards, according to Mackenzie, spent 
several years in France, the Nether- 
lands, and Italy; and ou his return to 


sion, and sister of Adam, Bishop of, bis native country, about 1571, he ap- 


Orkney. 
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At tbe time of his birth, plied himsclf closcly to the study of 
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mathematies. It is coujectnred that 
he aeqnired « taste tor this branch of 
leariing during his resideuee abroad, 
| especially in Italy, where at that pe- 
riod there were a considerable num- 
ber of mathematieians of reputation. 
While at College, during his “tender 
years and bairn age,” he contraeted 


served in the Arclibishop of Canter- 
bury’s library at Lambeth. 

Napier had for several years di- 
reeted lis inquiries to the discovery 
of a short and expeditions method of 
ealeulation, to faeilitate the solution 
of trigonometrical problems, and at 
length his efforts were crowned with 


'an intimate friendship witha Roman | the most complete suecess. In 1614 
Catholic gentleman, whem he styles | he produced his book of Logarithins, 


i his “ familiar,’ and frequently de- 
fended the Reformers and their doc- 
trines against his attaeks. At the 
same time, he was also an attentive 
hearer of the sermons of that worthy 

| Englishman, Mr Christopher Good- 
man, on the Apocalypse, and his in- 

By pretation of its mysterics, as ap- 

| plied to the Papists, determiued him, 
to use his own words, “with the as- 
sistance of God's Spirit, to employ his 

| study and diligenee to search out the 


remanent mysteries of that holy| 


booke.” The fruits of this resolu- 
tion appeared in his “' Plain Discovery 
of the whole Revelation of St John,” 
| published at Edinburgh in 1593; in 
| the dedication of which to the King, 
| he urged his Majesty to attend to tbe 
| enforcement of the laws and the pro- 
| tection of religion, beginning reforma- 
] tion “in his own house, family, and 
| Court.” From tbis work it appears 
that, amidst his various mathematical 
speculations, Napier paid some atten- 
, tion also to the cultivation of poetry, 
fur prefixed is a metrical address to 
Antichrist, and eertain versified pro- 
| pilecies out of the Oracles of Sybilla 
are annexed. The same year (1593) 
' lhe was ehosen by the General Assem- 
bly one of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to assemble at Edinburgh to 
eounteraect the desigus of the Roman 
Catholies for the overthrow of the 
Reformed faith, then reeently esta. 
blished. In 1596 he published a 
* Letter to Antliony Bacon, (brother 
of Lord Baeon,) entitled Secret In- 
ventions, profitable and necessary in 
| these days for the Defence of this 
Island, and withstanding Strangers, 
Enemies to God's Truth and Reli- 
gion;” the origiual of which is pre- 
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by which the science of astronomy 
and the arts of practieal geometry 
and navigation have been wonderfully 
aided and advanced. The work, en- 
titled “ Mirifiei Logarithmorum Ca- 
nonis Deseriptio,’’ was dedicated to 
Prinee Charles, afterwards Charles I. 
This important diseovery soon made 
his name knowu all over Europe, and 
Kepler dedicated his Ephemerides to 
the Inventor of the Logarithms, con- 
sidering him the greatest mathema- 
tician of hisage. In his last work, 
styled “ Rabdologiz, seu Numeratio 
per Virgulas,” in two books, published 
in 1617, Napier describes a method of 
performing the operations of multipli- 
eation and division by means of a num- 
ber ofsmall rods, which continue to be 
known and used by the name of Na- 
pier’s Bones. This illustrious ma- 
tbematiciau died at Merchiston Castle, 
April 3 or 4, 1617, and was buried in 
the ehurch of St Giles’ at Edinburgh. 
He was twice married, first in 1571, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James 
Stirling of Keir, by whom he had a 
son and a daughter; secondly, to 
Agnes, daughter of James Chisholm 
of Cromlix,in Perthshire, by whom 
he had five sons aud five daughters. 
His eldest son Arehibald, who sue- 
ceeded him, was ereated a Baronct of 
Nova Seotia by Charles I., and in 
1627 raised to the peeraye of Scotland 
by the title of Baron Napier, which 
eontinues to be borne by his deseend- 
ants. 

NASMYTH, ALexanpDER, a ecle- 
brated artist, the father of the Seotish 
school of landscape painting, was 
born at Edinburgh in 1757, and re- 
ceived his elenientary edueation in 
that city. In his youth he went to 
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London, and hecame the apprenticed 
pupil of Allan Ramsay, the son of the 
poet, at that period onc of the most 
esteemed portrait painters of the me- 
tropolis. He afterwards repaired to 
Italy, where he pursued his stndics 
for scveral years in the society of the 
hest Roman artists of the time, and 
in the fellowship of some contempo- 
rary students from England, whose 
{names have since become classic in 
English art. On his return to his 
native city he commenced practising 
with great success as a portrait paint- 
er; and to his friendship with Burns, 
the world is indebted for the only 
anthentic portrait which exists of our 
national poet. The natnral hias of 
Mr Nasmyth’s mind, however, was 
towards landseape painting; and the 
pleasure he derived from the oxecu- 
tion of some pieces in that branch of 
art, and the applause with which they 
were received, induced him almost 
entirely to ahandon portraits, and to 
devote himself to the painting of 
/ landscapes. ‘The distinctive charac- 
| teristics of his chaste and elegant 
compositions arc well known. His 
indnstry was so uneeasing, and his 
name so popular, that his produetions 
found their way into many of the 
mansion-houses in England and Scot- 
land, hesides graeing the walls of 
more humble domiciles innumcrahle. 

Mr Nasmyth numbered among his 
early employers many of the nobility 
and gentry of Scotland, and as he was 
frequently invited as a guest to their 
country seats, his sonnd judgment and 
great knowledge of scenic effect en- 
ahled him, jn many instanees, to sug- 
gest important improvements for the 
beautifying and adornment of their 
pleasure-grounds. His advice in this 
delightfnl department of art being 
eventnally much sought after, he was 
induced to adopt it as a lucrative 
hranch of his profession. And it is 
| not too mnch-to say that to his sng- 
gestions and plans, and to the prin- 
ciples he promulgated, much of the 
beauty of some of the finest park 
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scenery of Scotland isto be attributed. | painter, eldest son of the preceeding, 


In the improvement of his native city 
he was at all tines of his life uch 
interested ; and not a few of the most 
ingenious and heneficial changes in 
the street architecture of Edinburgh 
may be traced to his invention. 

For many years he employed a con- 
siderable portion of his time in giving 
tuition in the principles and practice 
of his art; and from this source he 
derived a larger income than any 
teacher who has vet sueceeded him. 
Most of the living landscape painters | 
of Scotland may be said to have, in 
some measure, sprung from his school, 
althongh his peculiar manner is not 
to be traced in their works. He took 
an active interest in all the institu- 
tions established in Edinbnrgh for the 
promotion of art. He was one of the 
few distinguished members of the 
original Society of Scotish Artists; 
one of the first elected associates of 
the Royal Institution, to whose exhi- 
bitions he heeame a prineipal con- 
tributor; and although his great age, 
at the period of the union of the 
artists of that hody with the Royal 
Seotish Academy, prevented his join- 
ing their institution, he allowed hiin- 
self to he named as an honorary mei- 
ber, and ever continued to feel deeply 
interested in its prosperity. The 
fineness of his intellect, and the fresh- 
ness of his fancy, continued unim- 
paired to the end of his labours. His 
last work of all was a touching little 
pieture, entitled “‘ Going Home.” 
He died at Edinburgh, April 10, 1840, 
aged 83. Soon after his retnrn from 
Italy he married the sister of Sir 
James Foulis of Woodhall, Colinton, 
by whom he had a large family, who 
have all inherited, in a greater or less 
degree, their father’s skill and genius 
in the arts. Peter, the eldest son, is 
the subject of the succeeding notice. 
George and James, the two youngest 
of the family, are now the leading 
partners in the firm of Nasmyths, 
Gaskell, and Company, engineers, 
Patricroft, near Manchester. 

NASMYTH, Peren, a distinguished 








was born at Edinburgh, in 1786. Ho 
early evinced an extraordinary capa- 
city for art, and a no less ardent incli- 
| nation to study it in the school of 
nature. Instead of attending to the 
lessons of his schoolmaster, tlle truant 
boy was frequently found with a pen- 
cil in his hand, drawing some old tree, 
or making out the anatomy of a hedge- 
flower. Finding it a vain effort to 
keep him to his books, his parents at 
last, after many attempts, allowed him 
to take his own course, and to follow 
' out in his own way the dictates of his 
powerful genius. On one occasion, 
/ when going on a sketching excursion 
_ with his father, Peter had the misfor- 
| tune to injure his right hand; but, ne- 
thing disheartened, with his left hand 
he made some admirable sketches, 
which are now eagerly sought after 
by collectors for their truth and fide- 
lity. His ingenuity suggested many 
| contrivances to facilitate the study of 
nature in the stormy atmosphere of 
his native mountains, One of these 
was a travelling teut, which is men- 
| tioned as having been more creditable 
to his enthusiasm than to his mecha- 
nical skill. At the age of twenty he 
proceeded to London, where his won- 
derful talents were soon appreciated, 
and his landscapes were universally 
acknowledged to be unrivalled by 
those of any contemporary artist in 
their peculiar and highly beautiful 
walk of rural and forest scenery. Pos- 
| sessing a character intensely English, 
| many of them vie with the works of 
Ruysdael and Hobbima, who seem 
to have been his favourite masters. 
Without being a copyist of their man- 
ner, he may be said to have infused 
their spirit into his works, and he 
was hononrably distinguished by the 
name of the English Hobbima. So 
high is the estimation in which his 
pictures are held, that many of them 
havo sold for more than ten times the 
sum which the artist received for 
them, and there is scarcely a collec- 
tion of any note in England that docs 
not boast the possession of a landscape 
by Petcr Nasmyth. 
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In his habits he is described as hay- 
ing been peculiar. From the age of 
seveuteeu, iu consequence of sleeping 
in a damp bed, he had been afflicted 
with total deafness. Shut out, in 
conscquence, in some measure from 
society, he was too apt to indulge, in 
his loneliness, in excesses which gra- 
dually undermined his constitution. 
Illness, when it came, found a frame 
unprepared to resist it. A short time 
previous to his death he was seized 
with a severe fit of influenza, from 
which he had not quite recovered 
when he went to Norwood to make a 
study of one of those picturcsque 
scenes, in the execution of which he 
was unsurpassed, A severe cold was 
the consequence of this exposure. 
He was thrown back upon his bed, 
from which he never again rose, 
During a thunder-storm, when too 
weak to support himself upright, he 
wished the curtains to be drawn aside, 
and begged his sisters to lift him up, 
that he might register the splendour 
of its effects in his memory. And in 
that situation, so characteristic of his 
attachment to art, his spirit passed 
away. He died at South Lambeth, 
near London, August 17, 1831, aged 45. 

NESBIT, or Nisbet, ALEXANDER, 
an eminent antiquary and heraldic 
writer, the youngest son of Lord Pre- 
sident Nesbit of Dirleton, was born 
at Edinburgh in 1672. He was edu- 
cated for the law, but devoted his time 
almost exclusively to tlhe study of an- 
tiquities, lis first work, published 
at Edinburgh, in 1702, was entitled 
“ Weraldical Essay on Additional Fi- 
gures and Marks of Cadency; shew- 
ing the Ancient and Mcdern Practice 
of differencing Descendants.” 11718 
he produced “ An Essay on the Au- 
cient and Modern Use of Armories ;” 
and the samc year appeared a work of 
a different description, being his col- 
lection of “‘ Decisions of the Court of 
Session from 1655 to 1697,” with his 
Law Doubts. Wis principal work, the 
“System of Weraldry, Speculative } 
and Practical, with the true Art of 
Blazon, with Cuts,” which is consi- | 
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dered the best treatise on that subject 
in the English language, was publish- 
ved at Edinburgh, in two vols. folio,in 
1722-42. A seeond edition uppeared 
in 1804, price five guineas. He also 
wrote a vindication of Scotish nnti- 
quities, whieh remains in mauuscript 
iu the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 
He died at Dirleton, in 1725, aged 56. 
NEWTON, Sin ADAM, an accoin- 
plished scholar and courtier, was born 
in Scotland, and edueated in France, 
where he governed the first elass of 
the College of Saiut Maixant, in Poi- 
tou, iu the reign of Henry II. While 
in that situation he appexrs to have 
eonformed to the Popish religion, but 
on his return to Scotland he professed 
himself a zealous Protestant. About 
1600 he was nominated tutor to Prinee 
Ilenry, eldest sou of James VI., whom 
he accompanied to England; and, al- 
though not in orders, was, by com- 
mand of the King, installed Dean of 
Durham, September 27, 1606. In 1610 
he was appointed Sceretary to the 
Prince, and after the death of his 
royal pupil, in 1612, was made Trea- 
surer to Prinee Charles. In April 
1620 he was created a Baronet, as Sir 
Adam Newton of Charlton, in Kent, 
which manor was conferred on him 
by grant from the Crown. By desire 
of his Majesty, he translated into Latin 
the work which King James wrote 
against Conrade Vorstius, and also the 
first six books of “ Father Paul's Ilis- 
tory of the Council of Trent;” and he 
has been nuich praised for the next- 
ness and perspicuity of his Latin style. 
In September 1628 he sueceeded Fulk 
Greville, Lord Brook, xs secretary to 
the Marches of Wales, and died Janu- 
ary 13, 1629. By his wife, Darothy, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Puckering, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, he had five 
daughters and two sons, both of whom 
successively enjoyed the baronetey, 
which became extinct in 1700. 
NICOL, Jouy, an enterprising ma- 
riner, was horn in the village of Cur- 
ric, near Ediuburvgh, in 1755. He 


served his time to the business of a 
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cooper, hut almost from his cradle he 
had a strong desire to see forcign 
countries ; and, in 1776, he entered on 
board the tender then stationed in 
Leith Roads, from whence he was 
drafted to the Proteus of 20 guns. To 
this ship he was appointed cooper, 
aud sailed for Canada, After re- 
maining there for some time, the Pro- 
teus proceeded with a convoy to the 
West Indies, and afterwards to New- 
foundland. He was next ordered on 
board the Surprise, 28-gun frigate, 
Captuin Reeves commander, aud in 
her was engaged in the short but se. 
vere action with the Jason of Boston, 
commanded by Captain Manley, of 
which he gives a very interesting ac- 
count in his “ Life and Adventures,” 
published at Edinburgh in 122. le 
next served in the Leviathan, Green- 
lander; and on his return to Eng- 
laud went out to the West Indies in 
the Cotton Planter. In 1785 he sailed 
on a voyage of discovery round the 
world in the King George, Captain 
Portlock, in company withthe Quecu 
Charlotte, Captain Dixon, They re- 
mained a eousiderable time among 
the Sandwich Islands, especially at 
Owhltyee, heing the first ships that had 
arrived there aiter the murder of 
Captaiu Cook. His next remarkable 
voyage was in the Lady Julian, a ves- 
sel which carried out female convicts 
to New South Wales. Altogether he 
served in twelve different ships; twice 
he cireumnavigated the globe; three 
times he was in China; twice in 
Egypt; and more than once he sailed 
along the whole landboard of Ame- 
rica, from Nootka Sound to Cape 
Horn, whieh he twice dvubled. In 
June 1794 he was impressed into the 
Edgar, 74, Captain Knowles, and was 
present in the action off Cape St Vin- 
cent, and also at the blockade of Cadiz, 
and at the battle of Aboukir. About 
1801 he returned to Ediuburgh, where 
he married and settled; but, in the 
latter years of his life, was reduced to 
great poverty, insomuch that he was 
obliged to wauder through tlie streets 
to pick up a few coals to warm his 
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aged limbs. Speaking of his lonely 
‘aud destitute condition, he says, in 
bis interesting little narrative, “ After 
| I eame home, [ little thonght I should 
ever require to apply for a pension, 
and, therefore, made no application 
until I really stood in need of it. I 
have been a wanderer and the child 
of chance all my days; and now only 
look for the time when I shall enter 
my last ship, and be auchored with a 
| green turf upon my breast; and I 
'eare uot how soon the command is 
given.” He was found dead in bis 
bed in October 1825, having, to all ap- 
pearance, died without a struggle. 
NICOLL, Atexanprr, D.C.L., an 
eminent oriental scholar, was the 
youngest son of Johu Nicoll, Mony- 
musk, Aberdeenshire, where he was 
born, April 3, 1793. His parents be- 
longed to the Scotish Episcopal Cou- 
inuniou, in the principles of which he 
was strictly educated. He received 
| the first rudiments of learning at a 
| private seminary; «wud, after being for 
some time at the parish school, he 
was sent in 1805 to the GrammarSchool 
| of Aberdeeu. Having scon after ob- 
| tained asmall bursary, he attended the 
| elasses of Latiu and Greek at the Ma- 
risebal College of that city; and, at 
the close of his first Session at College, 
he gained the prize of the silver pen, 
| bestowed ou the best Greek scholar in 
the first class. In 1806 he entered the 
| class of mathematics, theu taught by 
Dr Wamilton, the celebrated writer 
on finance, and also attended the pre- 
lections of Professor Beattie in uatu- 
ral and civil history. In 1807 he weut 
to Oxford, having been iuformed tbat 
there was a vacancy at Baliol College, 
in one of the exhibitions on Snell's 
foundation. He carried with him a 
letter of recommendation froin Bishop 
Skinner Aberdeen to Dr Par. 
sous, the Muster of the College, and 
was at once elected to tle vacaut ex- 
hibition, Four the uext four years he 
prosecuted his studies with great di- 
lgeuce andsucvess, and in }$}} obtain- 
ed the degree of 13.A. In 1813 he 
turned his attention to the Orientat 
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languages, and of these soon acquired 
au extensive knowledge, on acecouut 
of whieh he was appointed one of the 
Sub-Librarians of the Bodleian Libra- 
ry. Iu 1817 he received deacou’s or- 
ders, and beeame curate of one of the 
churehes in Oxford. He now applied 
himself to cataloguing tbe Oriental 
Manuscripts in the Bodleian, a very 
arduous task, when it is considered 
that these amounted to about thirty 
thousand. After preparing and pub- 
Hshing a Catalogue of the MSS. 
brought from the East by Dr E. D. 
Clarke, he set himself to complete the 
unfinished General Catalogue of the 
Eastern MSS8., which had been begun 
about a huudred years before by Uri, 
the eelebrated Hungarian. His first 
fasciculus of this great work made 
his name know1 throughout Europe. 
He had made himself master of so 
many of the modern languages, that it 
was commonly said of him that he 
could walk to the great wall of China 
without requiring an interpreter. In 
June 1822, on the promotion of Dr 
Richard Lawreuce to the Archbishop- 
tie of Cashel, Nicoll was, without so- 
licitation on his part, appointed Regi- 
us Professor of Hebrew in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, to which chair was at- 
tached tbe Canonry of Christ Church. 
Hie soon after took the Degree of 
Doetor of Civil Law. He died of 
brouchitis, September 24, 1628, in the 
36th year of his age. Ile was twice 
married, first to a Danisb lady, who 
died in 1825; seeondly to Sophia, 
daughter of the Rev. J. Parsons, Edi- 
tor of the Oxford Septuagint, who 
wrote a Memoir of Dr Nicoll, prefixed 
to a posthumous volunie of bis Ser- 
imons. By his second wife he had 
three daughters, who survived him. 
NICOLL, Ronen, one of the most 
preeocious poets that has appeared of 
late years in Scotland, was born Janu- 
ary 7, 1814, at Tullybeltane, in the pa- 
trish of <Auchitergayeu, Perthshire. 
lfis parents were poor but virtuous 
cuttagers, and unable to give their 
sou even an ordinary edueationu. At 
ai early age he was sent to a neigh- 
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bouring farmer to tend eattle; and, 
amidst the romantie sccnery of his na- 
tive county, he laid the foundation of 
much that is execllent in his writings. 
When he was seventeen yeurs old he 
was apprenticed to a grocer in Perth, 
and, on the expiry of his apprentice- 
ship, he went to reside in Dundee, 
where he contrived to support him- 
self by keeping a small circulatiug li- 
brary. In 1835 he published a thin 
volnine, entitled “ Poems and Lyries,” 
whiel: reeeived from the periodicals of 
the day a degree of praise seldom be- 
stowed upon the work of so young a 
man; for he was then only twenty-one 
years of age. The most elaborate no- 
tiee of the volume appeared in Tait’s 
Magazine, in whieh a high estimate is 
given of his poetical powers. In the 
summer, of 1836 Mr Nicoll became 
Editor of a Newspaper published 
weekly at Leeds, ealled “ The Leeds 
Times.” At the time of his entering 
on this Journal its cirenlation was 
ouly a thousand, but, before he left 
the papcr, it had inereased to nearly 
four times that nnmber, a faet whieh 
shows the charactcristic foree and yi- 
gour of his mind, and tbe untiring 
perseveranee with which he followed 
out ‘every undertaking in which his 
heart was engaged. We believe it 
was his close application to the dnties 
of this paper whicli first undermined 
his bealth, and bastened the termina. 
tion of his too brief career. At the 
urgent request of his friends in Edin- 
burgh he resigned his situation and 
returned to Scotland, in the hope that 
his native air would in some measure 
aid in restoring him. With a kind- 
ness highly honourable to him, Mr 
John Johnstone, printer, Edinburgb, 
received him into his house, and every 
means which the best iwedieal skill 
could suggest was tried for his bene- 
fit, but in vain. He gradually declin- 
ed, and breathed his last, December 9, 
1837. His remains were interred in 
North Leith burying-ground. In pri- 
vate life Mr Nieoll was universally re- 
spected. His talents were of a very 
high order, and his writings full of 
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promise. Ilis disposition was frank, 
social, and kindly ; his feelings warm 
and generons, and his friendships last- 
ing. <A volume of his Poems is now 
in the press for behoof of his bereay- 
ed mother, with a Memoir by lis 
steady and affectionate friend, Mrs 
Johnstone, authoress of ‘ Clan <Al- 
byn,” “ Elizabeth de Brnee,” &c. 
NIMMO, ALEXANDER, an eminent 
civil engineer, was born at Kirkaldy, 
in Fifeshire, in 1783. lis father was 
originally a watchmaker, bnt latterly 
kept a hardware shop. From the 
Grammar School of his native town, 
Alexander was sent for two years to 
the College of St Andrews, and finally 
eompleted his education at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. IIe was an 
exeellent Greek and Latin seholar, 
and the bent of his mind was early di- 
reeted towards tlic higher branches of 
mathematics and algebra. At theage 
of nineteen he was appoiuted Rector 
of the Inverness Acadeiny by the 1na- 
nimons vote of the proprictors, after 
a severe competition with other can- 
didates, during an examination whieh 
lasted three days. Whilst in this si- 
tnation he was, at the reeommenda- 
tion of Mr Telford, first employed in 
a public capacity by the Parliamentary 
Commissioners for fixing and deter- 
mining the boundaries of the Scotish 
Counties ; and his services inthis un- 
dertaking, whieh were performed 
during the vacations, gave great satis- 
faetion to his employers. His report 
on the oceasion, which is of consider- 
able length, is one of the most inter- 
esting documents of the kind ever 
published. Soon after he was again 
recommended by Mr Telford to the 
Comunissioners for reelaiming the 
Bogs of Ireland. In this sitnation he 
became well aequainted with the 
habits and wants of the lrish peasant- 
ry; and his reports and maps of the 
Irish bogs were in the highest degree 
ereditable to him, After eompleting 
the bog surveys, he visited France, 
Germany, and Holland, and person- 
ally inspected the great public works 
of those nations. On his return he 
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was employed in the construction of | Royal Irish Academy, of which he was 


Dunmore harbour—a work of im- 
Mense magnitude and utility, on a 
shore much exposed to the rall of the 
Atlantic, and where the depth of wa- 
ter at the extremity of the pier ex- 
ceeds that of the Plymouth Breakwa- 
ter. He was also engaged by the} 
Fishery Board in making surveys of | 
the harbours of Teeland, 


structing harbours and piers; and by | 


amember. He was likewise a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
Mr Nimmo was the author of the ar- 
ticle on TIuland Navigation in Dr 
Brewster's Encyclopzedia; also, in con- 
junction with Mr Telford, of that on 
| Bridges, and, with Myr Nicholson, of 
that on Carpentry. Besides these, he |' 


and con- wrote several papers for various peri- 


odicals, His evidence on the trial be- 


the Ballast Board to make a chart of| tween the Corporation of Liverpool 


the whole coast, which was executed 
with great skill and accuracy. 
sides these labours he compiled a book 


of sailing directions of St George’s | 


Channel and the Irish coast. During 
the great distress of 1822, he was ap- 
pointed engineer to the Westeru Dis- 
trict of Ireland; and, between that 
year and 1530, he caused, by the im- 
provemeut of land and the formation 
of what may be termed new settle- 
ments, an incresse of revenue in that 
distriet to the amount of not less than 
L.106,000 per annum. Mr Nimmo’s 


engagements, in exteut and variety, 


were surprisiugly great. Upwards of 
thirty piers or harbours on the Irish 
coast were built under his direction; 
also Perth Cawl in South Wales. He 
designed the Wellesley Bridge and 
Docks at Limerick; and latterly was 
engaged in Lancashire projecting a 
railway from Liverpool to Leeds, and 
also the Mancbester, Bolton, and 
Bury Railway. Ile was Consulting 
Engineer to the Duchy of Lancaster, 
the Mersey and Irwell Navigation, the 
St Helen’s and Runcorn Gap Railway, 
the Preston and Wigan Railway, and 
Birkenhead and Chester Railway. In 
addition to his classieal and miathe- 
matical attainments, he was well 
versed in modern languages, particu- 
larly French, German, Dutch, and 
Italian. He was also thoroughly ac- 
quainted with practical astronomy, 
chemistry, and geology. To the lxt- 
ter science, in particular, he was mucli 
attached, and wrote au excclilcnt pa- 
per, showing how it might become 
available in navigation, which was 


published in the Transactions of the | 
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aud the Mersey Company is highly in- 
teresting to engineers and practical 
mathematicians. Outhis occasion he 
was cross-examined by Mr now Lord 
Brougham, and he was undoubtedly 
the only engineer of the age who 
could at all have competed with the 
learned counsel’s knowledge of the 
higher mathematics and natural phi- 
losophy, on which the whole subject 
in dispute depended. 4 Mr Nimmo 
died at Dublin, January 20, 1832, aged 
49. 

NISBET, Cuartes, D.D., the first 
President of Dickinson College, 
Pennsylvania, was born at Hadding- 
tou in 1736. He received his educa. || 
tion at Edinburgh, and having studied 
for the church, officiated for seyeral 
In 
1783, when Dickinson College was in- 
stituted, he was invited to America | 
to become its President ; and in 1785 
he entered upon the duties of that 
station, which he contiuued to fulfil 
until his death, January 17, 1804, in the 
sixtieth year of his age. Dr Nisbetis 
described as having been an admir- 
able classical scholar, and particularly 
conversant with Greek. He had such 
aretentive memory, that at one 
period of his life he could repeat 
the whole of the ncid and of 
Young’s Night Thoughts. He pos- 
sessed genuine wit, with occasionally 
a dash of sarcasm. Asa preacher he 
was powerful and impressive, and his 
disposition is represented as haviug 
been sincere, benevolent, and lmmanc. 

NISBET, Joun, of Hardhill, a 
martyr of the Covenant, was born 
about 1627. He was lineally descend- 
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ed from Murdoch Nisbet of Iardhill, 
in the parish of Loudon, Ayrshire, 
one of those who, abont 1500, were 
styled the Lollards of Kyle. He speut 
his youth in military service on the 
Continent, but returning to Seotland 
in 1650, he was present at the corona- 
tion of Charles Il. at Sconc, and 
swore the Covenants at the same time 
that that profligate monarch subscrib- 
edthem. Ifesoon after married, and 
went to reside at Mardhill. De was a 
man ofa bold, decided, and straightfor- 
ward character, and a fine specimen of 
the Covenanters of hisclass. Iu 1664 he 
, incurred the displeasure of the Epis- 
| copalian incumbent of his parish, for 
| having had a child baptized by oue of 
the ejected ministers; and in conse- 
quence of his attachment to Presby- 
terianism, he was much exposed to 
the persecutions of those tyrannical 
times. In 1666 he joined in renewing 
| the Covenant at Lanark, and in the 
engagement at Pentland Ilills, No. 
vember 28, where he behaved with 
great courage and resolution, he was 
so severely wounded that he was left 
for dead among the slain. On his re- 
covery he returned home, but was not 
allowed to remaiu tong in peace, and 
again taking up arms, he distinguish - | 
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srig, where he had the rank of Cap- 
tain. After the defeat and dispersion 
of the Covenanters, he was denounc- 
edasa rebel, and a reward of threc 
hundred merks was offered for his ap. 
prehension. Licntenant Nisbet, a 
eousin of his own, with a party of 
Colonel Buchan's drazoons, surprised 
him and three others ina house eall- 
ed Midlaud, in the parish of Fenwick, 
upon a Sabbath morning, inthe 1onth 
of November 1685. [is companious 
werc killed upou the spot, but Nisbet 
was prescrved for the sake of the re- 
ward. He was carried first to Ayr, 
and then to Edinburgh, where he was 
cxamincd before the Privy Council, 
and finally coudemned to be hanged. 
He behaved with much consistent 
firmness both during his confinement 
and at his trial, and he met his death 
with the ntmost fortitnde. His exe- 
cution took place at Edinburgh, De- 
cember 4, 1685, By his wife, Margaret 
Law, he had several ehildren, but 
only three sons survived him, uame- 
ly, Uugh, James, and Alexander. 
Tlic second of these was author of the 
“Private life of the Persecuted, or 
Memoirs of the first years of one of 
the Scottish Covenanters,” publish- 
ed from the original MS., at Edin- | 


ed hintsclfat Drumclog and Bothwell burgh, iu 1827. 
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OGILBY, Jon, a poet, critic, and 
gcographer, was bornat or near Ediu- 
burgh in November [600. In his 
youth he removed with his parents to 
London, where his father, a gentle- 
man of a respectable family, having 
spent his patrimony, was thrown into 
the King’s Bench Prisou for debt, in 
conuscquenee of which his son’s edu- 
cation was much neglected. Being of 
a diligent and inquiring turn, how- 
ever, young Ogilby managed to piek up 
a knowledge not ouly of the English 
language, but even of the rudiments 
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of Latin. He afterwards bound him- 
self apprentice to a daneing-master, 
aud acquired considerable proficiency 
in the art. With the pupils he be- 
came so great a favourite, that they 
furnished him with money snfiicient 
to buy up his iudentures, aud having 
established himself as a teacher of 
dancing, he was soon acknowledged at 
the head of his profession in the me- 
tropolis. While dancing at a masque 
given by the Duke of Buckingham, 
by a false step he unfortunately spraiu- 
ed his ankle, and was thereby reuder- 
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ed lame for lite. In 1633, when the 
unfortunate Earl of Strafford went 
over to Ireland as Lord-Deputy, le 
took Ogilby along witb bim as teacber 
of danciug to his children. fe also 
acted occassionally as bis Lordship’s 
anianuensis, aud became one of the 
Earl’s troop of guards. Having com- 
posed poetical versions of some of 
4£sop’s Fables, and a bumorous pieee, 
entitled“ The Character ofa '‘Trooper," 
the Earl wasso much pleased with these 
productions, that be made him De- 
puty-Master of the Revels. He now 
erected a little theatre in Dublin, 
where be cxhibitcd dramatie enter- 
tainments with considerable success 
andreputation, The breaking out of 
the Rebellionin 164] put an end to bis 
| Prospects in Ivetand, and after losing 
all his property, and being exposed 
to many vicissitudes, be quitted that 
country about 1643, but was ship- 
wrecked on bis passage to England, 
and reached Loudou in a most desti- 
tute condition. 

Soon after he proceeded on foot to 
Cambridge, where he was patronised 
by many of the scholars, and contriv- 
ed to support himself creditably, most 
probably by the teaebing of bis old pro- 
fession of dancing, At tbe same time, 
having devoted his attention to classi- 
cal studies, he beeame a complete mas- 
ter of the Latin language, and in 1649 
published a translation of the works 
of Virgil, a second edition of which 
appeared in 1654, with splendid cm- 
bellishments. In 1651 he had pro- 
dueed “The Fables of /Esop, para- 
phrased in verse,’ in one vol. quarto, 
with recommendatory verses prefixed 
hy Sir Willian. Dayenant and James 
Shirley, the draniatie poet. The sue- 
cess of these works enabled him to 
remove to London, and having ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of 
Greek, in 1660 lie published a magni- 
ficent version of Homer's lliad, dedi- 
cated to Charles II., with engravings 
by Floilar and other artists, and anno- 
tations by Shirley. The same year 
he published at Cambridge, with the 
assistance of Dr Jolin Worthington, 
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and other learncd men, a Superb edi- 
tion of the “English Bihle,” embel- 
lished with illustrative maps and en- 
gravings. A eopy of this work was 
presented to the King, and another to 
tbe House of Commons, aud from tbe 
latter he received a gratuity of 1.50. 

On the coronation of Charles I/. in 
1661, Ogilby was employed to supply 
the Commissioners for managing that 
ceremony with the poetical part, in- 
eluding the speeclics, emblems, mot- 
toes, and inscriptions, He aecording- 
ly wrote “The Relation of his Ma- 
jesty’s Entertainment passing through 
tbe City of London to his Coronation, 
with a description of the Triumphal 
Arches and Solemnity,” in ten sheets 
folio. This work was afterwards, by 
his Majesty’s eommand, published in 
an extended form in a large folio 
volume on royal paper, with five en- 
gravings, and is said to have been 
found useful in sueceeding corona- 
tions. 

In 1662 Ogilby obtained the patent 
of Master of the Revels in Trelaud, 
wher he again went to Dublin, and 
built a larger tbeatre than his former 
one in that metropolis. He soon atter 
returned to England, andin 1665 pub- 
lished a second volume of ‘Transla- 
tions from sop, with some Fabics 
ofhisown. ‘The same year he pro- 
duced a translation of the Odyssey, 
witl notes and embellishments. 

Though Ogilby’s poetry was of in- 
ferior inerit, be eontrived to get 
rid of his different works as they were 
puhlished, by means of a lottery, 
whieb he prosecuted with such suc- 
eess, Opening an office for the same, 
as to acquire large sums of money. 
But first the plaguc, and then the 
great fire of London, caused a serious 
interruption to his lottery speeula- 
tions. In the latter visitation, his 
house in Whitefriars, with all that it 
contained, was burnt to the ground. 
Besides his whole stock of published 
works, there pcvisled in the flames 
three unpublished pocms of his own, 
two of them heroic poems, entitled 


“The Ephesian Matron” and “The 
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Roman Slave’, and the third an Epic, 
in twelve books, styled ‘‘ The Caro- 
lies,” in hononr of Charles I. He im- 
mediately sct about reprinting all his 
former publications, and revived his 
lottery scheme, wherchy he obtained 
money to the amount of L.4210, which 
enabled him to set up a printing 
office, for the purpose of bringing 
ont works ofa geographical nature, to 
which he had now turned his atten- 
tion. By his interest at Court he 
reecived the appointment of Cosmo- 
graphcr and Geographic Vrintcr to 
the King, and in this eapacity he pro- 
jectcd a General Atlas of the World, 
of which the following parts were all 
that he lived to complete :—“ An Fin- 
bassy from New Batavia to the Em- 
peror of China,” 1669; “ Deseription 
of Africa,” 1670; “ Deseription of 
America,” 1671; ‘ Atlus Japanensis,” 
1670; “ Atlas Chinensis,” 1671; “ Asia, 
the first part, being an accurate De- 
scription of Persia,” 1673-4 ; and “ Bri- 
tannia, au Historical and Geographical 
Deseription of Britain, &c. Part 1." 
‘These he either compiled himsclf, or 
employed assistants to do it for him. 
He also produced several minor 
works, illustrative of the topography 
of England, one of whieh, entitled 
“The Traveller’sGuide, ora most exact 
Description of the Roads of England,” 
from his own actnal survey, first ap- 
peared in 1674, and was after wards re- 
printed in octavo, under the title of 
“Mr Ogilby’s and Mr William Mor- 
gan’s Pocket-Book of the Roads,’ 
Morgan being his grandson, and sne- 
eessor as Royal Cosmographer. Bc- 
sides these works, he issned several 
Maps of London. Ogilby died Sep- 
tember 4, 1676. 

OGILVIE, Joux, D.D., a poet of 
considerable genius, was the son of the 
Rey. Mr Ogilvie, one of the ministers 
of Aberdeen, where he was born, 
about 1733. Te was cdncated at the 
Marisehal College, which afterwards 
| honoured him with the degrec of Doe- 

tor in Divinity. Having been duly 
licensed for the Church, he was ap- 
| pointed, in 1759, Minister of Midmar, 
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where he eontiuued till his death, in 
1814, His life was devoted to literary 
pursnits, and the faithful discharge of 
his pastoral duties; and his personal 
history was only varieé@ by the publi- 
cation of lis 1uimerous works, and an 
occasional visit to London, where he 
beeame acquainted with Dr Johnson, 
by whom he was much cstcemed. In 
1758 he published “ The Day of Judge- 
ment, a Poem; a second cdition of 
which appeared in 1759, with several 
odes additional, and a paraphrase of 
the third chapter of Habakkuk. In 
1762 he produced “ Poeins, on several 
Subjects,”’ with an Issay prefixed on 
the Lyric Poctry of the Aneients ; in 
1763, ‘ Providence, an <Allegorieal 
Poem,” in three books; in 1765, “ So- 
litude, or the Elysium of the Poets, a 
Vision,’ considered the best of his 
minor pieces; in 1769, “ Paradise, a 
Poem,” and two voluines of Poems on 
several Subjects; in 1777, “ Rona, a 
Poem;” and in 1801, “ Britannia, an 
Epie Poem, in twenty books," to which 
was prefixed a Critical Dissertation on 
[pie Machinery. [lis prose works 
consist of, “ Philosophical aud Critical 
Obscrvations on the Nature, Charae- | 
ters, and various Species of Composi- 
tion,” published in 1774; “ An En- 
qniry into the Causes of the Infidc- 
lity and Scepticism of the Times,” 
1783; “ The Theology of Plato, com- 
pared with the Principles of the Ori- 
ental and Grecian Philosephy,” 1793; 
and “ An Examination of the Evi- 
denee from Prophecy, in behalf of the 
Christian Religion,” 1802. Scareely 
one of Dr Ogilvie’s works is known to 
the general reader, even by naine, at 
the present day. “The truth is,” 
says the writer of his memoir, in the 
Lives of Eminent Scotsmen, “ Ogilvie, 
witl powers far above the common 
order, did not know how to use them 
with effect. He was an able man lost. 
His intelleetnal wealth and industry 
were wasted in hnge and unhappy 
speeulations. Of all his books, there 
is uot one which, as a whole, can be 
expected to please the general reader. 
Noble sentiments, brilliant concep- |} 
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tions, and poetic graces, may be cull- 
ed in profusion from the inass ; but 
there is no one production in which 
they so predominate, if we except 
somo of his minor pieces, as to iuduce 
it to be selected for a happier fate 
than the rest. Had the same talent 
which Ogilvie threw away on a num- 
ber of objeets heen concentrated on 
on», and that one chosen with judg- 
ment aud taste, he might have rivalled 
in popularity the most renowned of 
his contemporaries.” 

ORR, Hven, an ingenious and en- 
terprising meehanic, was born at Loch- 
winnoeh, Renfrewshire, January 13, 

1717, and was bred to the trade of a 
gunsinith and door-lock filer. At the 
age of twenty he went to America, 

, and at first resided fora year at Eas- 
ton, Massachusetts. He then removed 

_ to Bridgewater, where he builta shop, 
and set up the first tilt-hammer in that 

, part of the country. For several 
years he was the only maker in that 
quarter of edge-tools, of which he ma- 
nufactured many sorts. In 1748 he 
made five hundred muskets for the 
province of Massachusetts Bay; and 

; during the revolutionary war, he 

| commenced anew the manufacture of 
arms. In conjuuction with a French 
fentleman, he established a foundry 

‘for the casting of cannon. These 
| were cast solid, and bored. Most of 
! them were izon, but a few were hrass. 
| At the same furnace was also cast a 
great qnantity of cannon-shot ; which, 
with the cannon, formed a valuable 

acquisition to the American patriots, 
then struggling for independence. 

Besides spreading tlhe manufacture of 

edge-tools through various parts of 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 

Connecticut, Mr Orr originated the 

business of exporting flax-seed from 
the part of the country in which he 
resided, and probably gave the first 
iinpulse to the manufacturing of cot- 
tou. For several years he was elcct- 
ed a senator for the county of Ply- 
mouth, and enjoyed the intimacy and 
| confidence of Governor Bowdoin. In 
) private life, his exemplary conduct 
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caused him to be much estcemed, and 
his attachment to his adopted country 
was pure and ardent. He died in 
December 1798, in the 82d year of his 
age. 

OSWALD, Joun, hetter known by 
his assumed name of Sylvester Otway, 
a poet and political writer of most 
eccentric disposition, was a native of 
Edinburgh, where his father or mo- 
ther, it is uncertain which, kept a 
coffeehouse, celehrated in its day, 
under the name of John’s Coffee- 
house. He served an apprenticeship 
to a jeweller, and followed that occu- 
pation till a relation of his died, and 
left him a considerable legacy. With 
this money he purchased a commis- 
sion in the 42d Highlanders, and ac- 
companied his regiment to the East 
Indies, with the rank of Lieutenant. 
After remaining there for some time, 
he quitted the army, and returned to 
England in 1783. He had obtained a 
knowledge of Latin and Greek with- 
out the assistance of a master; and, 
during his residence in India, he made 
himself acquainted with the Arabic. 
In politics he was a violent Radical ; 
and, soon after his arrival in London, 
he published a pamphlet, entitled 
“ Review of the Constitution of Great 
Britain,” which, though displaying 
some ability, is said to have heen “full 
of crude notions, ahsurd principles, 
and dangerous speculations.’ In his 
hahits, Oswald was very singular, 
and, in imitation of the Brahmins, 
some of whose opinions he had adopt- 
ed, he rigidly abstained from animal 
food. Although a married man, with 
two sons anda daughter, his poetical 
effusions were mostly of an amatory 
cast, and some of them received the 
approbation of Burns. In 1786 he 
published a burlesque piece, entitled 
“ane Comic Evangelizantes; or, 
the Comic Frogs turned Metliodists.” 
In 1787 he wrote for a periodical pub- 
lication called “The British Mercury.” 
Tho same year he brought out “ The 
Alarming Progress of French Poli- 
tics,’ a pamphlet occasioned by the 
commercial treaty with France. In 
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1788 he produced “ Enphrosyne, an 
Ode to Beauty ;" and in 1789, “Poems,” 
with “ The Humours of John Bull, 
an Operatical Faree.’’ These two 
appeared under the pseudonym of 
Sylvester Otway. Ilis last work in 
London was “ The Cry of Nature, or 
an Appeal on behalf of the Persecuted 
Animals,” 1791. 

On the breaking out of the Freneh 
Revolution, Oswald went to Paris, 
where, in 1792, he pnblished a new 
edition of his pamphlet, translated, 
with considerable additions, which at 
onee gained hinn admission into the 
Jaeobin Club. With that ferocious 
body he soon aequired so inneh infiu- 
euee as to be acknowledged the first 
| of Anglo-Jaeobins. Ile took a lead- 
ing part iu al] its transactions, aud 
was nominated by the Revolutionary 
government to the command of a re- 
giment of infantry, raised from the 
refuse of Paris and the departments. 
Being joined by his two sons, on the 
true prineiple of equality, he made 
them both drummers!  Ifis severe 
system of discipline rendered him 
very unpopular with his men; and 
having attempted to substitute for 
the musket in his regiment a pike of 
superior eonstruetion, to render them 


fit to make or withstand a eharge, the 
soldiers mutinicd, and flatly refused 


to be trained to itsuse. Colonel Os- 
wald’s eorps was oue of the first of 
those employed against the Royalists 
in La Vendee, where he was killed in 
battle. It is said that his men took 
advantage of the oeeasion to rid them- 
selves of their obnoxious eommauder, 
and to dispateh also his two sons, and 
another English gentleman who was 
serving in his regimeut. 

OSWALD, Sir Jonny, of Dunnilier, 
in Fifeshire, a distinguished officer, 
entered the army when very youug, 
and was engaged in active serviee for 
nearly fifty-three years. Ie was ap- 
pointed seeond lieutenant in the 7th 
foot in Mareh 1789 ; and, in July 1790, 
he embavked for Gibraltar. In Janu- 
ary 1791 he was appointed eaptain in 
an independent eompany; and, two 
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months after, was transferred to the 
3d foot, In July 1793 he was nomi- 
nated Brigade-Major to General Le- 
land, which situation he resigned upon 
the grenadier company he eommand- 
ed being ordered for forcign service. 
lle joined the seeond battalion of 
Grenadiers under Licutenant-Colonel 
Cradock in November 1793; aud, em- 
barking for the West Indies with his 
battalion, whieh formed a part of the 
expedition under Sir Charles Grey, 
was present at the captnre of the 
Islands of Martinique, St Lucia, and 
Guadaloupe, and personally engaged 
in the various actions and sieges of 
that arduons serviee. From thence 
he proceeded to St Domingo, where 
he remained in garrison til] his eom- 
pany was drafted, and the officers and 
non-eommissioned officers returned to 
England. In April }797 he was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Colonel in the 35th 
foot, and iu 1799 he embarked in the ex- 
pedition to Holland. He was wounded 
in the aetion of September 19, and ob- 
liged to return to England for the re- 
eovery of his health. For his eonduet 
on this oeeasion he was partieularly 
thanked by the Duko of Gloucester, 
then Prinee William, to whose brigade 
he belonged. 

In February 1$00 he embarked for 
the Mediterraneau with the eorps un- 
der General Pigot. Ile lauded in 
Minorca, and theuce proceeded to the 
blockade of Malta, at the capture of 
whieh island he was present. Lle re- 
mained there till the eonelusion of 
the Peace of Amiens. On the reeom- 
meneement of hostilities in 1804, he 
rejoined his regiment, which he eom- 
mauded till May 1805, when he was 
eompelled to return to England on 
aecount of private affairs, but re- 
mained for three months only, In 
Oetober of the same year he had the 
brevet of Colonel; aud, in February 
1806, he joined the army under Sir 
James Craig. On the troops landing 
in Sieily he was appointed eommand- 
ant of Melazzo. In June the same 
year he eommanded the advance des- 
tined to eover the disembarkation of 
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the troops under Sir James Stuart in 
St Eufemia Bay; ou which oceasion 
he defeated a considerahle hody of the 
enemy, who attacked hisforee. He 
was next appointed to the third bri- 
gade of that army, and commanded 
the same at the battleof Maida. Two 
days after the action, he marched 
with the same hrigade into Lower 
) Calahria, captured ahout three hun- 
dred Freneh prisoners at Monteleone, 
swith all the enemy’s depot, and push- 

! ed forward, hy forced marches, tothe 
investment of Seylla Castle, the siege 
, of whieh was confided to him. After a 
_yesistanee of twenty days, he suc- 
'eeeded in suhduing it. He then re- 
| turned to Sicily with the army; and 
was, iu November, honoured by Ge- 
neral Fox with the appointment of 
Brigadier-General, but this nomina- 
tion was caneelled hy order of the 
Commauder-in-Chief. : 
In Fehruary 1807 he accompanied 
the corps under Major-General Fraser 
to Egypt ; and was entrusted with the 
command of the party selected for 
assaulting the forts in Alexandria, 
when he stormed and carried the 
western lines and forts, taking a eon- 
siderable quantity of artillery, and 
driving the Turks, who defended 
them, within the walls. The place 
capitulated two days after, and Colo- 
uel Oswald proceeded as seeond in 
command in the second (unsuccessful) 
expedition against Rosetta. Upon the 
return of the troops he was appointed 
Commandant of Alexandria. When 
the army withdrew to Sicily, he was 
made Commandant of Augusta hy 
Sir John Moore; and in June 1808 
appointed Brigadier-General in the 
Mediterranean. In Oetoher follow- 
ing he returned to Melazzo, where he 
was second in command of a large 
foree, the eharge of disciplining which 
in a great measure devolved upon 
him. In 1899 he had the eommand 
of the reserve of the army destined 
for Naples, and on the surrender of 
Procida, was appointed Commandant 
of that place. In Septemher the same 
year le commanded the foree employ- 
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ed to expel the enemy from certain of 
the Joniau Islands. Among these, 
Zante, Cephalonia, Ithaca, aud Ce- 
rigo, surrendered to the troops under 
his orders, whereby nearly 1500 of 
the enemy were taken or dispersed, 
and several valuahle possessions added 
to the British dominions. In March 
1810 he collected a force, amounting 
to about 2000 men, and proceeded 
against Santa Maura, where he landed 
on the 23d, and at the head of his 
troops drove the enemy from the 
town, and stormed the intrenchment. 
On the 16th April, after eight days 
open trenches, the fortress eapitulated. 
In this eommand, in addition to his 
military duties, Geueral Oswald was 
charged with the whole civil admini- 
stration of the different islands. He 
perfeeted the organization of the civil 
and military local government of each ; 
estahlished an advantageous inter- 
course with the neighbouring Turk- 
ish Pachas, and by his firm and equit- 
ahle sway confirmed the favourable 
prepossessions whieh the Greeks ge- 
nerally entertained towards the Bri- 
tish name and eontrol. In Fehruary 
1811 General Oswald was appointed 
Colonel of the Greek Light Infantry, 
a corps he had formed aud disciplined 
chiefly from the prisoners of that na- 
tion. Upon quitting the Ionian Isles, 
he received from their respective in- 
habitants } addresses expressive of 
their sense of the benefits which they 
had derived from his administration, 
with an appropriate gift from eaeh. 
In June 1811 he was promoted to the 
rank of Major-General; and in No- 
vember of the same year was placed 
on the Staff of the Western District 
of England. During that command 
lae succeeded in re-establishing the 
peace of Bristol, which had heen en- 
dangered by the fury of a mob sti- 
mulated to mischief by seditious ha- 
rangues. 

In August following General Os- 
wald was nominated to the Peninsular 
Staff. He joined the army under the 
Marquis of Wellington, Oetober 22, 
and accompanied it during the severe 
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cavalry affair of the 23d and 24th. He 
was placed in command of the fifth 
division of the army, vacant in conse- 
quence of General Leith being wound- 
ed, and took the direction ot the left 
of the army, at the moment when 
warmly engaged, both at Villa Mo- 
rilla and Palencia. He continued to 
conduct that division during the re- 
mainder of the ardnous retreat; and 
after placing it, with little compara. 
tive loss, in cantomments on the Donro, 
he returned for ashort time to Bri. 
tain. 

In May 1812 he rejoined the army 
on taking the field, when he resumed 
the command of the fifth division, 
forming a portion of the left column 
under the orders of General Sir 
Thoinas Graham, now Lord Lynedoeh. 
Ile direeted that division during the 
masterly march through the North of 
Portugal, aud the Spanish provinces 
of Zainora, Leon, and Palencia, till it 
crossed the Ebro. At the battle of 
Vittoria he had the command of all 
the troops composing the advance of 
the left column, with which he at- 
| tacked aud drove the enemy from the 
heights. Ile held the same command 
during the blockade of St Sebastian, 
until the return of Sir James Leith 
ou the 30th August, when he cou- 
tinued his services as avolunteer, and 
accompanied the Liecutenant-General 
to the trenches on the oceasiou of the 
assault. On General Leith being 
again wounded, the command of the 
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fifth division once more devolved 
upon General Oswald; but family af- 
fairs suon after obliged him to return 
to Britain. 

This distinguished officer was 
twiee honoured with his Sovereign's 
gracious acknowledgment of services, 
in which he held chief econmmand ; and 
three times for those in which he 
held a subordinate situation. Twice 
by name he obtained the thanks of 
Parliament; and he bore three medals, 
one for Maida, one for Vittoria, and 
one for the siege of St Sebastian. He 
was nominated a Knight Commander 
of the Bath at the enlargenient of the 
Order in 1815; was adyauced to the 
grade of Grand Cross, February 25, 
1824, and was invested at Carlton 
House 9th June following. In July 
1818 he obtained the Coloneley of the 
Rifle Brigade. In August 1819 he 
received the brevet of Lieutenant- 
General, and the 9th October follow- 
ing was removed from the Rifle Bri- 
gade to the Colonelcy of the 35th foot. 
In politics Sir John Oswald was a 
zealous Conservative, but highly es- 
teemed by all parties. Ike died at 
Dunnikier, Juue 8, 1840. He was twice 
married; first, in January 1812, to 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Lord Charles Murray-Aynsley, uncle 
to the Duke of Atholl, and that lady 
having died, Februery 22, 1827, he 
married, secondly, in October 1829, her 
cousin, Emily Jaue, daughter ot Lord 
Henry Murray, who survived him. 
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PANTHER, or Pamiter, Davin, a 
statesman and prelate of great learn- 
ing, belonged to an ancient family in 
Forfarshire, and was Prior of St 
Mary’s Isle, in Gallowsy, towards the 
middle of the sixteenth century. He 
was also Viear of the church of Car- 
stairs, in the dioeese of Glasgow, and 
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buskenneth. For a considerable time 
previous to 1545, he was Principal 
Secretary of State and a Privy Couu- 
cillor. In that year he was elected 
to the Bishopric of Ross, but not 
thenconsecrated, haviug beeuappoiut- 
ed Ambassador from Scotland to the 
Court of Franee, where he resided for 


Commendator of the Abbey of Cam-| seven years, and during all that period 
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| he regularly received the revenues of 
the See. On lis return he was con- 
secrated’ Bishop at Jedburgh, in the 
presence of the Regeut Arran and a 
splendid company of the nobility. 
At the request of tho King of France 
he indnced the Earl of Arran to re- 
sign the regency into the hands of the 
Queen Dowager, and asa reward for 
this service, tbe French Monarch con- 
ferred on him an abbey in Poictou. 
He was one of the Conimissioners 
sent from the Scotish Parliament to 
Englaud, in 1540, to conelude a peace 
with that country. When Queen 
‘Mary was married to the Dauphin, 
Panther and several other eminent 
men went over to Paris to be wit- 
nesses of the royal nuptials. This 
prelate, who is represented as having 
been a mau of the most immoral ha- 
bits, died at Stirling, October 1, 1558. 
His official letters, written in elegant 
Latin, were published by Ruddiman, 
,in two volumes, in 1722-24. The 
| whole of the second volume was com- 
posed by tie Bishop, the first being 
the production of his uncle, Patrick 
| Pauther, D.D., Professor of Divinity 
in the University of St Andrews, and 
author ofa Latin poein, entitled “ Val- 
|liados,”” in praise of the beroie ex- 
ploits of Sir William Wallace. 
PARK, Moneo,an enterprising tra- 
veiler, was the third son and seventh 
child ofa respectable farmer, and was 
, vorn at Fowlshiels, a farm on the es- 
tate of the Duke of Buccleuch, near 
Selkirk, September 10, 1771. He re- 
ecived the rudiments of his education 
in his father’s family, and was after- 
wards sent to the Grammar School of 
Selkirk, where he distinguished him- 
| self by his application and proficiency. 
lic was originally intended for the 
Church, but, preferring the medical 
profession, at the age of fifteen he was 
| apprenticed to Mr Thomas Anderson, 
}@ respectable surgeon in Selkirk, 
“with whom he resided three years, 
In 1739 he rem»ved to the University 
| of Ldinburzh, where for three sue- 
| cessive sessions le attended tho cus- 
tomary medical classes. 
G1 














ite study at this time was the scienee 
of botany, to prosecute his researches 
in which he made a tour through tbe 
Highlands with his brother-in-law, 
Mr James Diecksou, who had settled 
in London as anurserymanand seeds- 
man. On leaving college Park re- 
paired to London, and was introdue- 
ed by Mr Dickson to Sir Joseph 
Banks, by whose recommendation he 
obtained the appointment of Assist- 
ant-Surgeon to the Worcester, East 
Indiaman. In February 1792 he sail- 
ed for Bencoolen, in the Island of 
Sumatra, where he collected a variety 
of specimens in natural history. He 
returned the following year, and, No- 
vember 4, 1794, he communicated to 
the Linnzean Society a paper containing 
a description of eight new species of 
fishes from the waters of Sumatra, 
which was printed in the third volume 
of their Transactions. Soon atter, at 
tbe suggestion of Sir Joseph Banks, 
he offered his services to the African 
Association, and engaged to go out on 
au expedition to the interior of Afri- 
ea, for the purpose of exploring the 
source of the Niger. THe sailed from 
Portsmouth, May 22, 1795, on board 
the Endeavour, an African Trader, 
and reached Pisania, a British factory, 
about 200 miles up the Gambia, July 
5. Here he remained five montbs, 
learning the Mandingo language, and 
collecting information as to the habits 
and customs of the countries in his 
route. He left Pisania on the 2d 
of the ensuing December, and reach- 
ed Yarra, a frontier town of Ludamar, 
then governed by the chief of a preda- 
tory horde of nomade Moors, Feb. 8, 
1796. Ali, the Moorish chicf, detain- 
ed him a captive till July 1, when he 
made his eseape. At this time he had 
been deprived by the Moors of every 
thing but a horse, with its accoutre- 
ments, a few articles of clothing, and 
a pocket-compass, which he had saved 
by concealing it inthosand. Undis- 
inayed by the hardships and dangers 
whieh surrounded him, he travelled | 
ou to the Joliba, or Niger, which he 


Ilis fevers reached at Sego, aftcr a journey of | 
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fifteen days. He explored the stream 
downwards to Silla, and npwards to 
Bammakoe, then erossed a moun- 
tainous country to Kamalia, a Man- 
dingo town, which he reached Sep- 
tember 14. Here, five huudred miles 
from the nearest European settlement, 
his health at length gave way, and for 
upwards of a month his strength and 
energies were entirely prostrated bya 
fever. After his recovery he was de- 
tained in the same place five months 
more before he obtained the meaus of 
| Jonrneying to the coast. At last, on 
June 10, 1797, he returned to Pisania, 
| and was received by the British resi- 
dents there “as one restored from the 
dead.” 

After an absence from England of 

two years and seven months, Mr Park 
arrived at Falmonth, December 22, 
| 1797, and reached London before day- 
‘light on the morning of the 25th. An 
| Abstract of his Expedition, drawn up 
by Mr Bryan Edwards, Secretary to 
the African Associatiou, from mate- 
rials furnished by Mr Park, was im- 
mediately printed for the use of the 
members. In June 1798 Mr Park 
went to reside at his mother’s house 
at Fowlshiels, where he spent the 
summer and antumn in preparing his 
volume of Travels. His simple but 
interesting narrative was published 
in 1799, with an Appendix, containing 
Geographical IHustrations of «Africa, 
by Major Rennell; and, onits appear- 
ance, it was received with uncommon 
avidity, and has ever since continued 
a standard work. 

Having resolved to scttle in Scot- 
land, Mr Park married, August 2, 1799, 
a daughter of Mr Anderson, of Sel- 
kirk, with whom he had served his 
apprenticeship. In October 1801 he 
commenced practising at Peebles as a 
surgeon. Intheautumn of 1803 a pro- 
posal was made to him by Govern- 
ment, to undertake a secoud expedi- 
tion to Africa; and, in December of 
| that year, he quitted Scotland for Lon- 
don. Owing to changes in the imini- 
stry, however, and other unavoidable 
causes, the expedition was delayed till 
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January 30, 1805, when, every thing 
being arranged, he once more left the 
shores of England for the deadly and 
inhospitable regions of Central Af- 
rica. He was empowered to enlist at 
Goree any number of the garrisou 
under forty-five, and to draw for any 
sum not excecding L.5000. From Go- 
ree he was directed to procced up the 
River Gambia, and thence, crossing 
over to the Sencgal, to travel by such 
routes as he should find most eligible 
to the banks of the Niger. In his first 
journcy he had traced its easterly 
course, but he had not been able to 
follow it down toits mouth. Tis ob- 
ject now was to cross the country 
from the western coast, enter Bam- 
bara, construct two boats, and, em- 
barking on the river, endeavour to 
reach the ocean. 

On March 28 Mr Park arrived at 
Gorce, from whence he proceeded to 
Kayce, a small town on the Gambia, a 
little below Pisania, where ho engaged 
a Mandingo priest named Isaaco, who 
was also a travelling merchant, to be 
his guide. Ifere he remained for some 
days arranging matters for the expe- 
dition, and here commences Mr Park's 
interesting Journal of his last mission, 
which includes regnlar memoranda of 
his progress and adventures to No- 
vember 16 of the same year. On the 
morning of April 27 the Expedition 
sct out from Kayee. It consisted of 
Mr Park himself, with the brevet 
commission of a Captain in Africa, his 
brother-in-law, Mr Alexander Ander- 
son, surgeon, with a similar commis- 
sion of Lieutenaut, and Mr George 
Scott, draughtsman, five artificers 
from the Royal Dock Yards, Isaaco 
the guide, and Lieut. Martyn and 
thirty-five men of the Royal African 
Corps, as their military escort. In 
two days they arrived at Pisania, 
which they quitted on May 4, and on 
the llth reached Madina, the capital 
of the kingdom of Woolli. On the 
15th they arrived at Knssai, ou the 
banks of the Gambia, and about this 
time one of the soldiers died of epi- 
lepsy. Park’s hopes of completiug 
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the objects of his mission iu safety dce- 
pended entirely on his reaching the 
Niger before the commencement of 

the rainy season, the effeets of which 
, ave always fatalto Europeans. The 
half of his journey, however, had not 
| beeu finished wheu the wet season set 
in, and, in a few days, twelve of the 
men were seriously ill, and others 
were socn affected in a greater or less 
degree by the climate. On the morn- 
ing of June 13, when they departed 
from Dindikoo, the sick oecupied all 
the horses and spare asses, and hy the 
15th some were delirious. On the [8th 
they arrived at Toniha, from whence 
they ascended the mountains south of 
that place; and, having attained the 
summit of the ridge whieh separates 
the Niger from the remote hranches 
of the Senegal, Mr Park had the sa- 
tisfaetion of once more seeing the Ni- 
ger rolling its immense stream along 
the plains. But this pleasure was at- 
tended with the mortifying reflection, 
that, of the party that had set out 
with him from the eoast, there sur- 
vived only six soldiers and one car- 
penter, with Lieut. Martyn, Mr An- 
derson, aud the guide. Mr Scott, 
the draughtsman, who had been left 
hehind at Koomikoomi, on aecount of 
sickness, died without reaching the 
Niger. On August2l Mr Parkand the 
few survivors embarked in a eanoe, 
and on the 23d they arrived at Mara- 
hoo. Isaaeo was immediately dis- 
patched to Sego, the eapital of Bam- 
hara, to negotiate with Mansong, the 
Sovereign, for permission and mate- 
rials to huild 4 hoat for the purpose of 
proceeding down the Niger. Whilst 
waiting for his return Mr Park was 
seized with a severe attack of dysen- 
tery, but, by the aid of medicine anda 
good constitution, he soon reeovered. 
After many dclays, Mansong sent a 
messeuger to eonduct the traveller to- 
wards Sego. The King and his chiefs 
were much gratified hy the presents 
which they reeeived from Mr Park, 
who, on September 26, proceeded to 
Sansanding. It was with difficulty, 
however, that he procured from Man- 
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song, in return for his presents, two 
old canoes, wherewith he constructed, 
with his own hands, and some assist- 
ance from one of the surviving sol- 
diers, a flat-bottomed boat, to whieh 
he gave the title of his Majesty’s 
schooner, the Jolibu. In the mean- 
time he was informed of the death of 
Mr Scott, and he now had to lament 
the loss of his friend Mr Anderson, 
who died, after a lingering illness, 
October 26. On Novemher 16 every 
thing was ready for the voyage, and, 
during the sueeceeding days, previous 
to his embarkation, whieh was on the 
19th, Mr Park wrote several letters to 
his friends in Great Britain, with 
which Isaaeo the guide was sent back 
to the British settlements on the 
Gamhia, 

Some time elapsed without any fur- 
ther intelligenee heing received of Mr 
Park and his companions; but in the 
eourse of 1806 variousunfavourable re- 
ports hecame current regarding their 
fate. Information was hrought down 
to the coast hy the native traders from 
the interior of Africa, to theeffect that 
Mr Park and those with him had been 
killed during their progress down the 
river. Lieutenant-General Maxwell, 
the Governor of Sencgal, in conse- 
quence, engaged Isaaeco, Mr Park's 
former guide, to proceed to the Niger, 
to ascertain the truth of these ru- 








mours, aud in January 1810 he left 
Senegal on this mission. He return- 
ed on September 1, 1811, bringing a 
full confirmation of the reports of Mr 
Park's death; and delivered to the 
Governor a Journal from Amadi Fa- 
touma, the guide who had aecompa- 
nied Park from Sansanding down the 
Niger, which, after being translated 
from Arabic into English, was trans- 
mitted by him to tho Seeretary of 
State for the Colonial Department. 
From the information proeured by 
Isaaco, it appeared that the expedi- 
tion proceeded from Sansandiug 
to Silla, from whenee Mr Park, 
Licutenant Martyn, three other white 
men, three slaves, and Amiadi, as 
guido and interpreter, nine in num- 
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ber, sailed down the Niger; and in 
the course of their voyage were re- 
peatedly attacked by the natives, 
whom they as often repulsed with 
much slaughter. At length having 
passed Kaffo and Gourmou, and sup- 
plied themselves with provisions, they 
entered the country of Naoussa. Park 
had delivered some presents to the 
Chief of Yaouri, a village in this dis- 
trict, to he transmitted to the King, 
who lived at a little distance. The 
Chief, having learnt that Park was 


not to return, treacherously appropri- 


ated them to himself, and scent a mes- 
sage to the King that the white man 
had departed without giving them 
any presents, At Yaouri, Amadi’s 
engagemeut with Park terminated, 
and ou going to pay his respects to 
the King he was put in prison, and an 
armed forec was sent to a village ecall- 
ed Boussa, near the river side, to in- 
tereept Park’s progress. This force 
was posted on the top of a rock, 
which strctehes aeross the whole 
breadth of the river, and in which 
there was a large cleft or opening 
through which the water flowed ina 
strong current. 
rived at this opening, and attempted 
to pass, he was attacked by the na- 
tives with lanees, pikes, arrows, and 
stones. For some time he resolutely 
defended himself ; but at Jength, over- 
powered by numbers and fatigue, and 
unable to keep the canoe against the 
current, he laid hold of one of the 
white men and jumped into the water. 
Lieutenant Martyn did the same, and 
they were drowned in the stream in 
attempting to escape. One slave was 
left, and they took him and the ca- 
noe, and carried them to the Kiug. 
After having been kept iu prison for 
three months, Amadi was released; 
aud ohtained information from the 
surviving slave, concerning the man- 
ner in which Mr Park and his compa- 
nions had died. Nothing was left in 
the eanoe but a’sword belt, of which 
the King had made a girth for his 
horse, and this belt Isaaco afterwards 
recovered. Captain Clapperton in his 
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Second Expedition received aecounts 
coufirming this statement, and visited 
the spot where the travellers perish- 
ed. He was likewise told that the 
Chief of Yaonri had some of Park's 
papers, which he was willing to give 
up to him, if he wonld go to see him. 
The Landers also visited the place, 
and were shown hy the Chief one of 
Park's books which had fallen iuto 
his hands. 

Mr Park's death is supposed to 
have taken place about four niouths 
after hisdepartnre from Sansanding. 
Of his enterprising spirit, indefati- 
gable vigilance, calm fortitude, and 
unshaken perseverance, he has left 
permanent memorialsiu the Narrative 
of his Travels, aud in his Journal and 
Correspondence, published in 1815, 
with his Life prefixed by Mr Wishaw. 
Ilis widow, who was left with three 
ehildren, died in February 1840. It 
is contemplated to ercct a monument 
to the memory of this celehrated tra- 
yeller at Selkirk. 

PATERSON, Wittiam, the pro- 
jeetor of the Banks of England and 
Scotland, and of the Darien Expedi- 
tion, was horu at Skipmyre, in the 
parish of Tinwald, Dumfries-shire, in 
1660. In the ahsence of any authen- 
ticinformation relative to his early life, 
various have been the conjectures re- 
garding his pursuits. We is stated by 
one aceount to have been educated for 
the church, and by another to have 
more than once sat for Dumfries in 
the Seots Parliament. He went out to 
the West Indies with the view, it is 
said, of converting the uatives to Chris- 
tianity ; and while there, he is repre- | 
sented as having cultivated the ac-_ 
quaintance of some of the old Bucca- 
neers, from whom he derived a know- 
ledge of the natural advantages of the | 
Isthmus of Darien. Having devised 
a bold aud original scheme for set- 
tling a trading colony on a spot so fa- 
vourable for ecommerce, he returned 
to Europe; and on hisarrival in Lon- 
don, with the view of commending 
himself to the capitalists of that me- 
tropols, he projected the Bank of 
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England, taking, it is said, the Bank] Company, and the West India mer- 
of St George, in Genoa, for his mo-]ehants. Tlie Houses of Parliament, 
del. The idea was eagerly adopted] on December 13, 1695, concurred ina 
by the principal English merehants, joint address to the King, remarkable 
and he was admitted one of the first| for its absurd, narrow, and illiberal | 
Directors of that great national esta-| views, against the establishment of the | 
blishmeut. No sooner, however, had] Darien Company. Paterson, how- 
his richer associates obtained posses-| ever, was not easily intimidated, and 
siou of his plan than they treated him | the Scots people, indignant at the op- 
with so much neglect, that he was| position whieh the scheme had met 
soon eompelled to withdraw from| with in England, avowedly beeause it 
the undertaking. He next proceeded| would be beneficial to Scotland, im- 
to the Continent, and offered his pro-| mediately subscribed 1.400,000, al- 
jeet of a colony to the merehants of| though at that time there was not 
Hamburg, to the Dutch, and to the! above L.800,000 of cash in the king- 
Eleetor of Brandenburg, who all de-|dom. So great was the national en- 
clined entertaining it. Onhisreturn]thusiasm, that young women threw 
to London, he formed a friendship] their little fortunes into the stock, 
with that ardent patriot, Mr Fleteher}and widows sold their jointures to 
of Saltoun, who, taking him down to|get the command of money for the 
Scotland, introdueed him to the Mar-|same purpose. The sum of L.300,000 
quis of Tweeddale, then Seots Mini-| was also subseribed in England, and 
ster, and persuaded him to adopt the | L.200,000 more in Holland and Ham- 
project. Lord Stair and Mr Jobn-|burg. In the latter city the English 
ston, the two Seeretaries of State,| resident presented a memorial to the 
with Sir James Stuart, the Lord Ad-| Senate, disowning the Company, and 
voeate, also gave their sanction to| warning them against all eonneetion 
the scheme ; and in June 1695 a sta-| with it. But though the assembly of | 
tute was passed in Parliament, fol-|merchants transmitted a spirited re- 
lowed by a eharter from the crown,|ply in return, they soon withdrew 
for creating a trading eompany to|their subseriptions, and the Dnteh 
Afriea and America, with power to|and English followed their example. 
plant eolonies, in places not possessed} In July 1698 five large vessels laden 
by other European nations. with merchandise, military stores, 
Paterson’s plan was to furm an em-|and provisions, with a eolony of 1200 | 
porium on each side of the Isthmus] persons, sailed from Leith for the’ 
of Darien, for the trade of the oppo-|Isthmus of Darien. On the arrival 
‘site Continents. The manufaetures| of the Colouists, they purchased lands 
of Europe were to be sent to the| from the natives, and very judiciously 
Gulf of Darien, and thenee eonveyed | established their settlement at Acta, 
by land aeross the ridge of mountains|a place about midway between Porto 
that intersects the Isthmus, where] Bello and Carthagena, having a seeure 
they were to be exchanged for thejand capacious harbour, formed by a 
produce of South Ameriea and of|peninsula, which they fortified, and 
Asia; and thus, to use his own em-]named Fort St Andrew. The set- 
phatic language, he would wrest] tlement itself they ealled New Cale- 
the keys of the world from Spain.jdonia; and on the suggestion of Pa- 
This magnificent project was ruined|terson, their first publie act was to 
through the infamous partiality of|publish a deelaration of freedoin of 
William IIL, who was mainly indebt-| trade and religion to all nations. 
ed for hig erown to the Presbyteriaus| ‘The infant eolony was soon attack- 
of Scutland, and the mican jealousy|ed by the Spaniards, and in consc- 
of the English nation. The alarm quence of orders sent from England, 
was first excited by the East India; tho Governors of the Colonies in the 
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West Indics and America issued pro- 
elamations, prohibiting any sueecour 
being given tothe Seots at Darien, 
on the weak pretext that their settle- 
ment there was an infringement of 
the alliance between England and 
Spain. But in the papers of the 
Darien Council, preserved in the Ad- 
yoeates’ Library, it is averred that 
previous to tle Colony leaving Seot- 
land, the right of the Company was 
debated before King William, in pre- 
sence of the Spanish Ambassador; 
and that, during the time the sub- 
scriptions were in course of being 
collected, Spain had made no ecom- 
plaints against the formation of the 
Company. Besides this, that part of 
the country where the Colony settled 
was a territory never possessed by 
the Spaniards at all, and was inhabited 
by a people coutinually at war with 
them, To add to the misfortunes of 
the settlers, their provisions were 
soou exhausted, and they were in- 
debted to the hunting and fishing of 
the natives for the seanty supplies 
they reeeived. At the end of eight 
months those who survived were eoin- 
pelled, by disease and famine, to aban- 
don the settlement, and return to Eu- 
rope. 

In the meantime, two other expedi- 
tions had sailed from Scotland. When 
the seeoud arrived, they found the 
huts burned, and the forts demolish- 
ed. After beiug joined by the third 
party that went out, they were at- 
tacked by the Spaniards from Panama, 
but having stormed the enemy’s camp, 
they repulsed the Spanish foree with 
greatslaughter. At last a larger foree 
arrived from Carthagena, and, after a 
siege of nearly six weeks, they were 
obliged to capitulate, on condition 
that they should be allowed to em- 
bark with their effeets for Europe. Of 
the three expeditions not more than 
thirty persons survived to earry to 
their native country the disastrous 
intelligenee of the utter ruin of the 
Colony. 

An interesting deseription of the 
rise, progress, aud failure of this well- 
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conecived, but ill-fated, undertaking 
will be found in Sir John Dalrymple’s 
Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Paterson, on his passage home, was 
seized with fever, aud was for some 
time in a state of helpless insanity, 
but recovered, His spirit was still 
ardent and unbroken, and shortly 
after his arrival in Scotland, he pro- 
jected a new plan, admitting Englaud 
to a large share in the advantages of 
the settlement, whieh he presented to 
the Darien Company, but it was uot 
entertained. Hesurvivedmany years, 
pitied and respected by his eountry- 
men, but totally negleeted. To his 
euterprising spirit the trade and pros- 
perity of his eountry were much in- 
debted, though he himself derived no 
personal benefit from any of his 
sehemes. He was the original pro- 
jeetor of the Bank of Scotland in 
1695, as he had been that of the Bank 
of Isngland the year previous. After 
the Uuion he applied for reparation 
of his losses from the Darien Equiva- 
lent money, but without success. 
PATON, Joun, a distinguished 
leader of tlie Covenanters, was born 
at Meadowhend, in the parish of Fen- 
wiek, Ayrshire, about the beginning 
of tlle seventeenth ceutury. In his 
youth he was engaged iu rustie occu- 
pations; but, having enlisted as a vo- 
lunteer, he went abroad to the wars 
in Germany, where, owing to his va- 
lour and good conduet, he was soou 
advanced to the rank of Captain. 
Other accounts state that he accom- 
panied the Scots army to England in 
January 1644, and fought at the bat- 
tle of Marston.Moor. On his return 
he scems to have resumed his couu- 
try labours. In 1645 he was.sum- 
moned from the plough to oppose 
Moutrose’s insurrection, and in the 
eapacity of Captain, behaved with 
much gallantry among the Covenant- 
ers, ‘partieularly on their defeat by 
Montrose, at Kilsyth, July 15 of that 
year. After Montrose’s disaster at 
Philiphaugh, in the subsequent Sep- 
tember, Captain Paton again returned 
home; and in 1646, when a small party | 
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of the Coveuanters were attacked at 
Maucehiline, by General Middleton, on 
the Monday after the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, he and all those 
present who carried arms made a 
stout resistance, aud Patou himself is 
said to have that day killed eighteen 
of the enemy with hisown hand. He 
served as au officer in the King’s 
army which marehetl into England in 
1651, and after the discomfiture of the 
Royalists at Worcester, he settled on 
the farm of Meadowhead, where he 
married, and appears to have remain- 
ed urmolested for several years. In 
1666, when General Turner’s eruelties 
in the south and west caused the peo- 
ple, in self-defence, to have recourse 
to arms, Captaiu Paton, witb a party 
of horse from Loudon, Fenwick, and 
the adjacent parishes, joined the Co- 
yenanters, and hehaved witb bis usual 
courage and resolution till their de- 
feat at Pentland; after which he was 
forced to lurk in coucealinent, some- 
times at home, and at other timesin dif- 
ferent parts of the country. During 
this period of perseeution, he imarried 
asecond wife, by whom he had six chil- 
dren. When the Covenanters again 
rose in 1679, he joined them at Kil- 
bride, June 5, with a body of horse 
from Fenwiek and Galston. In the 
divisions which unfortunately broke 
out among them, he adhered to the 
Protestiug party. At the battle of 
Bothwell Brig he is said to have 
borne the rank of Major, or, aceord- 
ing tosome aecounts,of Cclonel. On 
the defeat of the Covenanters, he was 
duly proclaimed a rebel, and a large 
sum was offercd for his bead. After 
many signal deliverances, he was at 
last, in August 1634, apprehended by 
Cornet Lewis Lauder, and five soldi- 
ers, at the house of Robert Iowie of 
Floack, in the parish of Mearns, and 
carricd first to Kilmarnock, where 
his eldest danghter, then about four-~ 
teen years old, got aeccss to see him, 
and subsequently to Ayr, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh. His trial took place 
soon after, when, having been found 
guilty of being with the rebels at 
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Bothwell, he was condemned to be 
hanged at the Grassmarket of Edin- 
burgh, a sentence which was carried 
into cffect May 9, 1685. It is said that 
General Dalziel obtained a reprieve 
for him from the King, but tliat, fall- 
ing iuto tbe hands of Bishop Pater- 
son, it was kept up till Paton was 
executed. 

PATRICK, Sz, the patron saiut of 
Ireland, was born in 373 at a village 
ealled Bouaven Tabernix, supposed 
to be the town of Kilpatrick, on the 
Clyde, between Dumbarton and Glas- 
gow. Jones, in his “ Historical Ac- 
count of the Welsh Bards,” states his 
birth-place to have been the Vale of 
Rhos, Pembrokeshire. He is also 
said by some to have heen a native of 
Cornwall, and by others of Brittany. 
All the information recorded of him 
is founded on eonjecture, except what 
imay be traced in his own writings, his 
“ Confession,” and a letter whieh he 
addressed to Corotic, a Welsh Prince. 
He styles himself both a Briton and a 
Roman, aud says his father was of 
a good family, named Calphurnius, 
who appears to have come to Seotland 
in 2 civil capacity with the Roman 
troops. His motber’s name was 
Concha, or Conchessa, the niece of 
St Martin, Bishop of Tours. In his 
sixteenth year he was carried eaptive 
to Ireland by a band of the wild Irish, 
who had made an exeursion iuto Seot- 
land. After passing six years in keep- 
ing sheep he made his eseape to 
France, and by his motber’s uncle at 
Tours was ordaincda Canon Regular 
of hischureh. At the age of sixty, 
being moved by visions, and other 
signs, to undertake the conversion of 
the pagan Irish, he repaired to Rome 
to reecive the Pope’s sauction aud 
authority for this holy purpose. His 
original name is stated to have been 
Saeceuthus, or (according to Nennius, 
Abhot of Bangor) Maur; that of Pa- 
tricius being given to him by Pope Ce- 
lestine, when he conseerated him a, 
Bishop, and sent him into Ireland in } 
433. Tho greatest suceess is said to 
have attended his missiouary efforts. 
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He converted and baptized the Kings 
of Ulster and Munster, aud the seven 
sons of the King of Connaught. Tle 
fixed his metropolitan See at Armagh, 
and founded nionasteries, established 
schools, planted churches, and ordain- 
ed priests in yvarions parts of the 
/ country. Several miracics are attri- 
buted to him. We died at Down in 
Ulster, according to Usher, in 493, to 
Tillernont, about 455, and to Nennius, 
iu 464. lis works, or at least those 
attributed to him, were published, 
with remarks, by Sir James Ware in 
1658. 

PEDEN, ALEXANDER, famed for his 
| picty and zeal, and supposed powers 
- of propheey, was boru in the parish 
of Sorn, Ayrshire, in 1626. After 
having obtained a regular uuiversity 
education, he was for some time cm- 
| ployed as Sclroolmaster, Preeentor, 
and Session-Clerk, in the parish of 
Tarbolton. According to Wodrow, 
he was also at one period precentor 
at Fenwick. Shortly before the Re- 
storation, he was settled Minister of 
New-Luce, in Galloway, where, how- 
ever, he only continucd three years; 
heing in 1662 ejected from his charge, 
with the majority of the Scots Pres- 
byterian clergy. On quitting his 
parish, he preached ao farcwell ser- 
mon to his people, who, during its de- 
livery, were deeply affected, cspecially 
when he told them that they should 
never see his face again in that pul- 
pit. On the conclusiou of the ser- 
vice, which laste till night, he closed 
the pulpit door, and Imocked three 
times on it with his Bible, saying as 
often, “I arrest thee in my Mastcr’s 
name, that none ever enter tbee but 
such as come in by the door as I have 
doue.” Itso happened, that none of 
the Indulged or Episcopal ministers 
ever officiated in the pulpit of New- 
Luce Church, which was not again 
opened till the Revolution restored it 
to the Presbyterians. This remark- 





able circumstance, with several strik- 

ing coincidences of a similar kiud, 

procured for Peden the ercdit of pos- 

' sessing, in a high degree, the gift ety 
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foresecing and foretelling future 
events, relating to himself and the op- 
pressed Church of Scotland. 

After his ejection he lurked in va- 
rious retired parts of the country, and 
had frequent narrow cscapes from his 
persecnutors. In 1666 2 proclamation 
was issued against him aud several of | 
the ejected ministers, for having, con- 
trary to law, continued to exercise 
their ministerial functions; and as) 
Peden disregarded a summons to ap- 
pear before the Privy Council, he was 
declared a rebel, and forfeited in both | 
life aud fortune. For greater safety, 
he occasionally passed some time in 
Ireland. At length, in 1673, lie was 
apprehended by Major Cockburn, in 
the house of YIngh Ferguson of 
Kuockdow, ip Carrick, who was fined 
in 1000 merks for harbouring him. 
Being carricd prisoner to Edinburgh, | 
Peden was, after cxamination, sent to | 
the Bass, where he was kept in close 
confinement till 1678. In December | 
of that year he was, with sixty others, 
removed to Edinburgh, and condeinn- 
ed to be transported to Virginia, not 
to return to Scotland under pain of 
death. After this sentence was 
passed, Peden frequently cxclaimed, 
“That the ship was not yct built 
which should take him and his fellow- 
prisoners to America!” They were 
sent by sea to Londou, aud on their 
arrival there, the captaiu of the vessel 
that was engaged to convey them to 
Virginia, finding that they were pious 
Christians, who were banished for 
their Presbyterian principles, and not 
thieves and robbers, as he had heen 
given to understand, indignantly re- 
fused to he the instrument of carry- 
ing their iniquitous sentence into ex- 
ecution, and they were in consequence 
soon set at liberty. Peden spent some 
time in Loudon and other places in 
England, and ventured to return to 
Scotland in 1679, but during{ the re- 
maiuder of his life was forced to lurk, 
as before, in different places of con- 
cealment. He sometimes found a re- 
treat in Ireland, sometimes in Scot- 
land, till January 1686, when death 
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put a period tohis sufferings and dan- 

gers, in the sixtieth year ot his age. 

He was interred in the ehurchyard of 

Auchinleck; bnt forty days afterwards 

his body was lifted hy a troop of dra- 
‘ goons, who carried it two miles to the 
village of Old Cumnock, and as a mark 
of ignominy, buried it at the foot of 
the gallows. ‘“ The place,” says Mr 
M'‘Gavin, “is uow the eommen bnry- 
‘ing-ground for Cumuock parish,” 
| What are styled “ The Prophecies of 
\ 


Alexander Peden’? were, some time 
after his death, collected into a sinall 
traet, which forms one of the publi- 
cations most highly prized by the pea- 
santry of Scotland. 

PENNECUIK, Atexanper, M.D., 
an eminent physician and poet, was 
horn at Newhall, ncar Edinburgh, in 
1652. His father, of the same name, 
served as a surgeon in the Swedish 
army, during the Thirty Years’ War, 
! and was afterwards Surgeon-General 
| to the Auxiliary Scots army sent iuto 
England in 1644. He was proprietor 
of the estates of Newhall in the county 
of Edinburgh, and Romanno in Pee- 
bles-shire, and is said by lis son to 
have lived to be “the oldest Ascula- 
piusof theage.” After receiving his 
edueation, which he completed on the 
Continent, Alexander went to reside 
with his father on the family property, 
which he inherited at the old gentle- 
man’s death. There he continued to 
practise aa a physician, aud to culti- 
‘yate poetry aud science. He wrote 
a“ Deseription of Twecddale,’’estccm- 
ed for the antiquarian and botanical 
information it contains, which, with 
his miscellaneous poems, was publish- 
ed in 1715. His poctical pieees are 
chiefly descriptive of rural manners. 
He died in 1722, leaving two married 
danghters, to the cldest of whom he 
fave, as a dower, the estate of New- 
hall, and to the youngest he left, at 
his death, the lands of Romanno, A 
new edition of lis works, with a life 
of the auther, appeared at Leith in 
1815, cxactly a century after their 
first publication. Dr Penncenik is 
traditionally said. to have furnished 
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Allan Ramsay with the plot of “ The 
Gentle Shepherd; but like many 
other tales handed down by tradition, 
there seems no foundation for thi ; 
statcment. 

There was another Alexander Pen- 
necuik, a poet, and burgess of Edin- 
burgh, the author of “ Streams from 
Helicon,” published in 1720: and 
“Flowers from Parnassus,” in 1726. | 
He wrote also an historical account of | 
“The Blne Blanket, or Craftsman’'s | 
Banner ;’’ and shortly before his death, | 
le commenced a periodical, under the 
title of “ Entertainment for the Curi- | 
ous.” In his poetry he imitated | 
Allan Ramsay. His life was dissipat- 
ed,and he is said to have died of 
starvation in the streets. 

PERRY, James, an able politieal 
writer and journalist, the son of an 
eminent builder, was born at Aber- 
deen, October 30, 1756. He received 
the rudiments of his education at 
Chapel of Garioch, under the Rey. W. 
Farquhar, the minister of that parish, | 
father of Sir Walter Farquhar, and | 
was afterwards removed to the Gram- 
mar School of his native city. In 
1771 he entcred Marisehal College, 
and after completing his studies there, 
he was plaeed under Dr Arthur Ding- 
wall Fordyce, with the view of fol- 
lowing the profession of the law. 
Ilis father having become unsuccess- | 
ful in business, young Perry left | 
Aberdeen in 1774, and proceeded to 
Edinburgh, After long and incf- 
fectual attempts to procure employ- 
ment there, he went to Manchester, 
wherc he was for two years engaged 
as clerk to Mr Diuwiddie, a respcct- 
able manufacturer. While he eou- 
tinuedin this situation, he improved 
lis mind by the study of the best 
authors, and cultivated the friend- 
ship of several of the principal gen- 
tlemen of the town, by the display of 
his talents in a Socicty established 
there for the purpose of moral and 
philosophical discussion, as wellas by 
the production of several literary es- 
says. In the beginning of 1777 he 
quitted Manehester for London, but 
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did not at first sueeced in obtaining 
employment. To amuse his leisnre 
honrs, he oeeasionally oeeupied him- 
self in writing essays and fugitive 
verses for an opposition paper ealled 
the “ General Advertiser,” which he 
dropped into the editor’s box, and 
they were always inserted. Calling 
one day at the shop of Messrs Rich- 
ardson and Urquhart, booksellers, to 
ingnire, as was his enstom, whether 
they knew of any situation that would 
suit him, the latter, laying down the 
Advertiser, whieh he had been read- 
ing, replied in the negative, but 
pointing to a particular article in the 
paper, said, “ If you eonld write such 
articles as this, you might obtain im- 
mediate employment.’ It happened 
to be a humorons essay written by 
Mr Perry himself. On intimatinug 
this faet to Mr Urquhart, he expressed 
great satisfaction at the discovery, 
and, as he was one of the principal 
proprietors, he got him next day en- 
gaged on the paper at a salary of a 
/ guinea a week, with an additional 
half guinea for coutributing to the 
London Eyeniug Post, belonging to 
the same parties. On the memorable 
trials of Adimirals Keppel and Pal- 
liser, he, for six sueeessive weeks, by 
his individual efforts, managed to 
transiuit daily, from Portsmouth, 
eight columns of a report of the pro- 
eeedings, taken by him in eourt, a 
eirenmstance which raised the sale of 
the Advertiser several thonsands a 
day. Besides his contributions to 
the two papers on which he was en- 
gaged, he found time to publish, anony- 
inously, several oceasional political 
pamphlets and poems on subjects of 
temporary interest. In 1782 he pro- 
jected and was the first editor of the 
“ Enropean Magazine ;’’ but after 
eonducting it for abont a year, he 
was appointed Editor of the “ Ga- 
zetteer,”’ ata salary of four gnineasa 
week, and aceepted the situatiou on 
the express condition that he shonld 
' be left to the free exercise of his own 
| political opinions, which were those 
| of the Whig party. 
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In the latter jonrnal ke had the 
merit of introducing an fuportant 
improvement in the manner of giving 
the Parliamentary debates, namely, 
full reports by a sueeession of short- 
hand writers, instead of mere hasty 
abstracts by one man’s unassisted ef- 
forts, in each Jlouse of Parliament, as 
liad been till then the practice. For 
several years he uected as Editor of 
Debrett’s Parliamentary Debates. He 
afterwards purehased the “ Morning 
Chroniele," and for a few montlis 
curried it on in conjunction with his 
friend Mr Gray, after whose death 
he eondneted it himself as sole editor 
aud proprictor. Under his manage- 
ment that paper became the organ of 
the Whig opposition; and it is men- 
tioned, as a proof of the ability and 
jndicions eare with whieh he eon- 
dneted it, that in the course of forty 
years he was only twice proscented 
under ex officio informations. The 
first time was for printing in it the 
“‘ Resolutions of the Derby Meeting,” 
and the seeoud for inserting a para- 
graph, eopicd from the Examiner, 
regarding the prospeetive popularity 
of the Prince of Wales, if he adopted 
a liberal policy on sueceeding to the 
throne. On the former oecasion he 
was defended by Lord Erskine; on the 
latter he pleaded his own eause in 
person with great tact and ability, and 
in both instanees was honourably ae- 
qnitted. He had twice an opportunity 
of entering the House of Commons, 
having been solicited by Mr Pitt, and 
afterwards by Lord Shelburne, to ac- 
cept of a seat in Parliament; but firm 
to the cause he had espoused, he de- 
elined both offers. 

In 1798 he married Miss Anne Hull, 
by whom he had eight children, one 
of whom died young. For a con- 
siderable time previons to his de- 
cease, his declining health compelled 
him to relinquish the management of 
the Chronicle; and during the four 
last months of his life he resided at 
Brighton, where he died, December 
4, 1821, in his 65th year. Having, by 
along course of useful industry and 
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active exertion, amassed a consider- 
able fortune, he had the happiuess to 
maintain his aged parents in comfort, 
and bring up the orphan family of his 
sister by her first marriage. She was 
afterwards married, for the seeond 
time, to the celebrated Professor Por- 
son, and died iu 1796. 

PICKEN, ANDREW, 8 talented mis- 
eellaneous writer, was boru in Paisley 
in 1788. His father, an emiuent manu- 
facturer in that town, educated him 
for tbe mereantile profession. Atan 
early age he went to the West Indies, 
but, being disappointed in his pros- 
peets there, be returned to Europe, 
and obtained a confidential situation 
in the Bank of Ireland. He subse- 
quently removed to Glasgow, and en- 
tered into business in that city. He 
first came before the world a3 an au- 
thor in 1824, by publishing “ Tales and 
Sketehes of the West of Seotland,” a 
work which had great local success. 
In this volume appeared his popular 
and pathetie story of “ Mary Ogilvie ;” 


' and among the Sketches was one “ On 
the Changes in the West of Scotland 
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during the last Half Century,” which 
contained much playful satire, but 
some of the remarks unfortunately 
gave offence to the citizens of Glas- 
gow; and this. with other cireum- 
stances, indueed Mr Picken to quit 
that place. He removed to Liver- 
pool, where he established himself as 
a bookseller. In 1826, when the ma- 
nia for speculation raged like an cpi- 
demie in the world of business, Pic- 
ken joiued in some of tbe hazardous 
projects of the time and lost his all. 
When his books were inspected, how- 
ever, his creditors, with one voice, bore 
honourable testimony to his integrity, 
and expressed their sorrow for his 
misfortunes. They would readily have 
assisted him to commence business 
anew, hut he preferred following the 
precarious profession of an author; 
and he repaired to London with the 
manuscript of a Novel, the cornposi- 
tion of whieli had been the amuse- 
inent of lis leisure honrs. The 
“ Sectarian,” as this Novel was called, 
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was published in 1828, and excited 
considerable interest on its first ap- 
peuranee. It showed great skill in 
what may be termed the morbid an- 
atonly of the mind; but, owing in a 
great degree to the nature of the sub- 
ject, it did uot meet with the suecess 
whieh its merits deserved. It had 
the effect, however, of makiug the au- 
thor known to the editors of the prin- 
cipal periodicals; and, from this time, 
Mr Picken became a regular contribu- 
tor to the leading Magazines and Re- 
views. The publication of “The 
Domniuie’s Legacy”’ in 1830 finally es- 
tablished his fame as the delineator of 
Scotish humble life. When Colburn’s 
“Juvenile Library” was projected, 
Mr Picken undertook to supply “ The 
Lives of Eminent Missionaries;” but, 
before he had finished his part of the 
contents, the work was discontinued. 
The “Lives” were, however, publish- 
ed in 1830 by Kidd, under the title of 
“Travels and Researches of Eminent 
English Missionaries,”,and two large 
impressions were sold. 

His next publication was “ The 
Club Book,” to which several of the 
most popular living writers eontri- 
buted. The tales written by the edi- 
tor were in his happiest style. The 
story entitled “The Three Kear- 
neys,’ founded on cireumstances 
which he had witnessed during his 
residence in Ireland, showed that the 
author had thoroughly investigated 
the mixed character of the Irish pea- 
santry. The “ Deer-Stalkers,” also a 
tale of great interest, was dramatized, 
and acted at the Queen’s Theatre with 
miuch success. Soon after, in the 
summer of 1832, he produeed a work 
on the Canadas, professedly a eompil- 
ation, the information it contained 
being condensed from original docu- 
ments furnished by his friend Mr Galt, 
to whom the voluine is dedicated. To 
Leitch Ritehic’s ‘“ Library of Ro- 
mance” he contributed ‘“ Walthain, 
a Tale,’ which, though not very fa- 
yourably reecived, displayed high 
powers of thought and sentiment. 

Tu the course of 1833 he published | 
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“Tyaditionary Stories of Old Fami- 
lies,’* in 2 volumes, intended as the 
first part of a series, which would em- 
brace tbe legendrry history of Seot- 
land, England, and Ireland. The pro- 
jeet excited considerable interest, and 
many members of the Aristoeracy of- 
fered to aid the author by giving him 
aceess to their family papers. But he 
was not destined to finish the work, 
or avail himself of the ample stores 
thus opened to him. On November 
10, 1833, while conversing with his 
son, he was suddenly struck down 
with apoplexy. lle was econycyed 
home insensibie, but in the eourse of 
a few days seeined to be recovering, 
when a second stroke caused his death 
ou the 23d of the sane month. Le 
left a widow and six children, A 
Novel, which he had eompletcd short- 
ly before his last illness, and which he 
himself regarded as the best of his 
productions, was published after his 
death under the title of “ The Blaek 
Wateh ;” the original name of tbe gal- 
laut 42d) Regiment. 

PINKERTON, Jony, F.S8.A., an 
eminent antiquary, aud industrious 
but eccentric miseellaneons writer, 
was born at Edinburgh February 18, 
1758. He was the third and youngest 
son of James Pinkerton, a dealer iu 
hair, desceuded of a respectable faini- 
ly, originally settled at a village of 
the same name, in the neighbourhood 
of Dunbar. He aequired the rudi- 
ments of his education at a small 
school in the suburbs of his native 
city, and was in 1764 removed to the 
Grammar School of Lanark, kept by 
Mr Thomson, the brother-iu-law of 
the poet of tbe Seasons, where he re- 
mained for six years. He was after- 
wards apprenticed to a respectable 
Writer to the Signet, in whose oftice 
he served five years. In 1776 he pub- 
lished an Elegy, called “ Craigmillar 
Castle,” which he dedicated to Dr 
Beattie. He also wrote one or two 
Tragedies, but these were never print- 
ed. On tbe death of his father in 
1780 he visited London, principally 
With the view of procuring copies of 
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rare books, which he eould not obtain 
in Edinburgh, and in the end of the 
following year was indneed to settle 
there altogether. In 1781 he publish- 
ed an 8vo volume of wiscellancons 
poetry, under the affected title of 
“Rimes,” with dissertations prefixed 
“On the Oral Tradition of Foetry,” 
and “On the Tragie Ballad,’ which 
reached a second edition. In 1782 he 
produeed “ Two Dithyrambie Odes 
on Enthusiasm, and to Laughter,” in 
a sixpenny quurto pamphlet, and soon 
after ‘‘ Tales in Verse.’ In 1783 ap- 
peared his “Select Scotish Ballads,” 
in 2 volumes; most of the pretended 
aneient pieces in which were fabrica- 
tions of his own. <A fonduess for col- 
leeting medals, and other curiosities, 
first eaused by his having, while a boy, 
reecived from a lady a rare coin ofthe 
Emperor Constantine, on his Sarmati- 
an victory, which she had taken as a 
farthing, drew his attention to the de- 
feetive state of all the books publish- 
ed on the subject, and led him to pre- 
pare a manual aud tables for his own 
use, which he eventually enlarged, 
and, in 1784, published under the name 
of an “Essay on Medals,” in 2 vols. 
In compiling this excellent work he 
was materially assisted by the late Mr 
Southgate of the British Museum, 
and Mr Douee. In 1785, under tbe 
assumed name of Robert Heron, the 
surnaine of his mother, he published 
asingular work, entitled “Letters of 
Literature,’ which was unfortunate- 
ly aseribed to the ill-fated author of 
that name, then rising into notice. 
Tbis work is remarkable for his dog- 
inatic depreciation of the Greck and 
Roman authors, and his recommenda- 
tion of a new system of orthography 
much more outre than that proposed 
by Elphinstone. The book, however, 
obtained for him an iutroduetion to 
Horace Walpole, through whom he 
beeame acquainted with Gibbon the 
Historian, and by the latter he was re- 
commended to the booksellers as a fit 
person to translate a projeeted work 
ealled “The English Moukish Histo- 
rians,” which, however, was dropped 
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from want of encouragement. After 
the death of the Earl of Orford, a col- 
lection of his remarks, witticisms, and 
letters, sold by Piukerton to the pro- 
prietors of the ‘‘ Monthly Magaziue,” 
was published in two small volumes, 
with a portrait, under the title of 
“ Walpolians.” 

Tn 1786 Mr Pinkerton published a 
selection of “ Ancient Scotish Poems, 
never hefore in print,’ with notes 
and a glossary, being chiefly taken 
from the manuscript of Sir Richard 
Maitlaud of Lethington, in the Pe- 
pysian Library at Cambridge, in 
which work, in a ‘List of all the 
Scotish Poets, with brief remarks,” he 
coolly confesses the forgery of several 
pieces in the previous collection. 
In 1787 he hronght out, under the 
feigned name of II. Beunet, M.A., 
“The Treasury of Wit,” heing a se- 
lection of Apophthegms and Jesté, 
from hooks in several languages, ac- 
compauied hy a discourse on wit and 
humour, considered under four dif- 
ferent heads, The same year he pro- 
duced, in one volume, his celebrated 
“ Dissertation on the Origin and Pro- 
gress of the Scythians or Goths, heing 
an Introduction to the Aucient and 
Modern History of Europe,” in which 
those singular prejudices against 
everything relating to the Celtic name 
or nations, which pervade all his his- 
torical and antiquarian disquisitions, 
were first fully displayed. In 1789 
he edited a collection of “Ancient 
Latio Lives of the Scotish Saiuts,” 
only one hundred copies of which 
were printed, a work which tended to 
illustrate the carly history of his na- 
tive country. This was soon after 
followed by a new and greatly cnlarg- 
cd edition of his “ Essay on Medals,”’ 
which has become a standard work 
for iuformation in numismatics. In 
the same year he published an edi- 
tion of Barbour’s old Scots poem of 
“The Bruce, or the History of 
Robert, King of Scotland.” In 1790 
appearcd another numismatice work, 
entitled “The Medallic llistory of 


after he brought out “An Inquiry 
into the History of Scotland preced- 
ing the Reign of Malcolm III., includ- 
ing, the authentic History of that 
period,” which, from the many rare 
and curious documents it contains, is 
of great value to the student of Scot- 
ish antiquities. In 1792 he edited 
three octayo volumes of “ Scotish 
Poems, reprinted from scarce edi. 
tions.” 

In 1793 Mr Pinkerton married Miss 
Burgess of Odiham, Hants, sister to 
the Bishop of Salisbury; hut the 
union was not a happy one, and a se- 
paration soou took place. In 1797 
he issucd another work of laborious 
research and great importance, in 
spite of the distorted style in which it 
is written, entitled “ The History of 
Scotland, from the Accession of the 
House of Stuart to that of Mary,” 2 
yols. 4to, embellished with a portrait 
of the author, with “spectacles on’s 
nose.” Soon after he published 
“TIconographia Scotica, or Portraits 
ofIUustrious Persons of Scotland, with 
Biographical Notes ;* and in 1799 an- 
other similar work, entitled “The 
Scotish Gallery, or Portraits of Emi- 
nent Persons of Scoutland, with their 
Characters.” FHenext turned his at- 
tention to geography, and in 1802 
issued a standard work in two vols, 
4to, entitled “ The Moderu Geography, 
Digested on a New Plan ;” a second 
edition of which, in three vols., was 
published in 1807, An abridgment 
also appeared in oue volume 8vo. 

In 1806 he visited the French capi- 
tal, and on his return published his 
ohservations, under the title of “ Re- 
collections of Paris,” in two volumes 
8vyo. Suhscquently he was employed 
in superintending “ A Gencral Collec- 
tion of Voyages and Travels,” cxtend- 
ing to scyenteen volumes 4to; anda 
“New Modern Atlas,” in parts, the 
former of which was commenced in 
1808, and the latter in 1809. He also 
edited for a short time “ The Critical 
Review,” with hut indifferent suecess. 
His last original work was “ Petra- 


England, to the Revolution.” Shortly; logy, or a Treatise on Rocks,” which 
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appeared in 1811. In 1814 herepublish- 
ed in two volumes 8vo, his “ Inquiry 
into the History of Scotland,” along 
with his “¢ Dissertation on the Sey- 
thians or Goths.” In his latter years 
he resided almost entircly at Paris, 
where he died, in redueed cireum- 
stances, March 10, 1826. 
PITCAIRNE, AnciiBaLD, an emi- 
nent physician and ingenious poct, 
was born at Edinburgh, Deeember 
95,1652. His father, Alexauder Pit- 
eairne, who wis engaged iu trade, and 
beeame one ofthe magistrates of that 
city, was adescendant of the ancient 
fiuily of Pitesirue of Piteairne, iu 
Fifeshire, and liis mother, whose name 
was Sydserf, belonged to agood fami- 
ly in the county of Iladdington, de- 
seended from Sydserf of Ruthiaw. 
He commenecé his classical education 
atthe school of Dalkeith, and from 
thence removed in 1668 to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, where he obtained 
iu 1671 his degree of M.A. He 
studied first divinity, and then tbe 
Civil law, the latter of whieh he pur- 
sued with so much ardour as to injure 
his health. He was, in eonscqueuce, 
advised by his physicians to procecd 
to the sonth of France; but by the 
time he reached Paris he foyud him- 
self much recovered, and resolved to 
attend tbe law classes at the Univer- 
sity there. “Meeting, however, with 
some of his countrymen, who were 
inedical students, he was induced to 
abandon the study of the law, and for 
several months attended the hospitals 
with them, Ouhis return to idin- 
burgh he beeame acquainted with 
Dr David Gregory, the eclebrated 
Professor of Mathematies, and direct- 
ing his attention to the exact scicuces, 
he soon attained to such proficicney 
asto make some improvements iu the 
method of infinite series, then lately 
invented. Belicying, with many 
learned men of his time, thatthere was 
some necessary conuectiou between 
mathematics and medicine, and hop-| 
ing to reduce the healiug art to geo-| 
metrical precision, he finally fixed on 
physie as a profession. There being, 
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however, in Edinburgh at this period, 
no other medical school thau the sick- 
ehamber and the drug-shop, he re- 
tnrned to Paris about 1675, where he 
prosecuted his medical studies witb 
diligence and enthusiasm. In Au- 
gust 1680 he received from the Fa- 
eulty of Rheims the degree of M.D., 
which in August 1699 was likewise 
conferred ou him by the University 
of Aberdeen. After making himself 
master of the science of medicine from 
the earliest periods, he returned to 
Edinburgh, with the firm resolution 
to reform and improve it in practice. 


‘In November 1681 the Royal College 


of Physicians of Edinburgh was incor- 
porated, and his name, as one of the 
first members, graced the original pa- 
tent from the crown. Tie settled as 
a physician in his native city, and ere 
Jong rose to the highest eminence in 
his profession. 

Soon after establishing himself in 
Edinburgh, he married Margaret, 
daughter of Colonel James Hay of 
Pitfour, who dicd, after bearing him 
a son anda daughter, when he wrote 


an clegiae poem to her memory. The ; 


children, also, were soon removed by 
death. In 1688 he publisbed his “ So- 
lutio Problematis de Inventoribus,” 
in vindication of Harvey's claim to the 
diseovery of the circulation of the 
blood. In consequence of his high re- 
putation, he was invited, iu 1692, by 
the Curators of the University of Ley- 
den, to fill the chair of Physic there, 
ut that time vacant. His well-kuown 
Jacobite principles excluding him 
from all public employments at home, 
he accepted the invitation, aud de- 
livered his inaugural oration the 26th 
of April of that year. During his re- 
sidence at Leyden, where among his 
pupils was the eclebrated Boerhaave, 
he published several dissertations, 
chiefly with the view of showing the 
ntility of mathematies iu the study of 
medicine. In little more than a year 
after he returned to Scotland to fulfil 
a matrimonial engagement with Eliza- 
betb, the daughter of Sir Arebibald 
Stevenson, one of the King's Pbysi- 
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cians at Edinburgh. This lady he 
married in 1693, and as her friends 
were unwilling that she should lcave 
her native place, he resigned his ehair 
at Leyden, and onee more settled in 
practice in Edinhurgh. His great 
success, liowever, as well as his 
powers of satire, soon raised around 
him a host of enemies, and he was at- 
tacked in various publications of the 
period, particularly in a sarcastic little 
volume, entitled “‘ Apollo Mathema- 
tieus,” the produetion of Doctor, after- 
wards Sir Edward, Eyzat. Sir Robert 
Sibbald having published a treatise 
in ridicule of the new method of ap- 
plying geometry to physic, Dr Pit- 
eairne, published an answer in 1696, 
under the title of “Dissertatio de Le- 
gihus Historic Naturalis.” The op- 
position to him was shown even with- 
in the College of Physiciaus itself. 
Having, on November 18, 1695, ten- 
dered a protest against the admission 
of certain Fellows, one of whom was 
Dr Eyzat, on account of its having 
been conducted in an irregular man- 
ner, the matter was referred to a com- 
mittee, who, on the 22d, delivered in a 
report that Dr Pitcairne’s protestation 
| was “a calumnious, seandalous, false, 
‘and arrogant paper.” The meeting ap- 
| proving of this report, did thereupon 
| suspend him “ from voting in the Col- 

lege, or sitting in any mceting there- 

of;"’ nay, it was even proposed to 

prohibit him from the practice of 

physic. After a violent and protracted 

contention, during which various at- 

tempts at |reconciliation were made, 

the President, Dr Dundas, on January 
4, 1704, proposed an act of oblivion, 


————————— eee 


which was unanimously agreed to, 
and Dr Pitcairne resumed his seat in 
the College. 

In October 1701 the College of Sur- 
geons admitied him a Fellow, an ho- 
nuur whieh had never been bestowed 
upon any other physician. He ap. 

| Pears to have held, also, the nominal 
| appointment of Medical Professor in 
| the University of Edinburgh. Dur- 
ing the year last mentioned he re- 
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published his Medieal Treatises, with 


Some new ones, at Rotterdam, in one 
volume 4to, under the title of “ Dis- 
sertationes Medicz,’’ dedicating the 
work to Lorenzo Bellini, professor at 
Piza, who had inscrihed his “ Opus- 
eula’”” to him. A more correct edi- 
tion of the same appeared a few 
months before his death. 

Dr Pitcairne died at Edinburgh, 
Octoher 20, 1713, and was interred in 
the Greyfriars’ Churehyard. By his se- 
eond wife he had a son and four 
daughters, one of whom, Janet, was, 
in Oetoher 1731, married to the Earl 
of Kelly, His chief work was pub- 
lished in 1718, under the title of “ Ele- 
menta Medicine Physieco-Mathemati- 
ca,” being his leetures at Leyden. An 
edition of his whole works appeared 
at Venice in 1733, and at Leyden in 
1737. He was universally considered 
as the first physician of histime. He 
is said to have had one of the best 
private libraries of that day, which, 
after his decease, was purchased by 
the Czar of Russia. His Latin poems, 
collected after his death, were, with 
others, published by Ruddiman, in 
1727, in a smail volume, entitled “ Se- 
lecta Poemata Archibaldi Pitcairnii 
et aliorum;’’ and, according to Lord 
Woodhouselee, they comprise almost 
all that are of any value in that puh- 
lication. He was also the author of 
a comedy called “ The Assembly,” 
printed at London in 1722, which Mr 
George Chalmers says is ‘ personal 
and political, sareastic and profane, 
and never could have been acted on 
any stage.’’ 

It may be noticed, hefore conclud- 
ing this hiographical sketeh, that Dr 
Pitcairne, at the solicitation of his 
literary and political frieuds, was in 
the habit of printing for private eir- 
culation the numerous jeux d’esprit 
whieh he composed from time to time 
With extraordinary facility. These 
were generally on single leaves or 
sheets of writing paper, and many of 
them were distinguished for their 
brilliancy and elegant Latinity; but, 
from this ephemeral way of distribut- 
ing them, few of them, it is supposed, | 
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have been preserved. The late Arehi- 
bald Constable, Esq., the well-kuown 
bookseller, and the friend of Sir Wal- 
ter Seott, who was named after Dr 
Piteairne, had formed a very large and 
valuable eolleetion of these picees, 
with numerons manuseript effusions 
in prose and yerse. These Mr Con- 
stable had intended to publish, with 
the rest of his miseellaueous poetry, 
aecompanied by a Life of Pitcaime, 
for which he had amassed extensive 
materials. A large folio volume of 
printed and MS. picees, being part of 
these eolleetions, appeared in a Lon- 
don eatalogue a few years ago, and 
was prieed at L.10, 10s. ; but it cannot 
now be traced into whose possession 
it has been transferred. 

A small atheistieal pamphiet, at- 
tributed to Dr Piteairne, entitled 
“Epistola Archimedis ad regein Gelo- 
nem Albw Grieve, reperta anio ierie 
Christiani,” 1688, was mae the sub- 
jeet of the inaugural oratiou of the 
Rev. Thomas llalyburton, Professor 
of Divinity in the University of St 
Andrews in 1710, whieh was pnblished 
at Edinburgh in 1714, under the title 
of “ Natural Religion insufficient, and | versity of St Andrews, where he soon 
Revealed neeessary to Man’s Mappi-! became distinguished for his love of 
ness.” Dr Pitenirne has been gene-| study, and especially for the rapid 
rally represented as a professed un-| progress whieh he made in mathema- 
believer, and it must be admitted that | tical learning. Sueh was his early 
his profane jests but too much exposed | profieiency, that, while yet a mere stu- 
him to the eharscter of a seoffer at| dent, he was usually selected by Dr/|] 
| religion. But, as remarked by the} Wilkie, author of “ The Epigoniad,” ! 
writer of his life in the Eueyelopmdia | then Professor of Natural Philusuphy, 
Britannica, whatever doubts might be | to deliver the Ieetures to his class dur- 
entertained as to the soundness of his | ing his own absence from indisposi- 
ereed, they are completely removed) tion. In 1766, wben only eighteen 
by his verses written on Christmas | years old, he became a eandidate for 
Day ; and Dr Drummond has stated, | the Professorship of Mathematies in 
that, during his last illness, he eon- | Marisehal College, Aberdeen, when, 
tinued in the greatest tranquillity of | after a lengthened and very strict ex- 
mind, and evinced just apprehensious | amination, only two out of six rival 
, of God and religion. competitors were judged to have ex- 

A pleasing speeimen of this emi-| celled him, uamely, Dr Trail, who was 
neut physician's poctieal powers, being | appointed to the ehair, and Dr Ha- 
a poem “ On the King and Queen of| milton, who subsequently sueeeeded 
Fairy,” in two versions, Latin aud! toit. Iu 1769 he went to reside at 
_ English, will be funud in Donaldsou’s | Edinburgh ; and on the death of Dr 
 Colleetion, under the assumed naine| Wilkie, in 1772, he offered hiiuself as 
of Walter Denestone. An account of| his sueeessor, but was again unsue- 
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the Life and Writings of Dr Piteairne, 
by Charles Webster, M.D., was pub- 
lished at Mdinburgh in 1781. 

Dr Piteairne was likewise author of 
“Babell, or the Assembly, & Poem, 
m.pe.xcn.” Like the eomedy of “ The 
Assembly,” this satiriea} poem was 
written in ridieule of the proeeedings 
of the General Assembly, in the year 
1692; but until 1-30 it remained in 
MS., when it was presented to the 
members of the Maitland Club, under 
the editorial eare of George R. Kin- 
Ioeh, Esq. That gentleman made use 
of two MSS., oue in the possession of 
Dr Keith of Edinburgh, the other in 
the library of Mr Dundas of Arniston, 
whieh had formerly belonged to the 
well-known Seotish collector, Robert 
Milne of Edinburgh. 

PLAYFAIR, Joun, an eminent ma- 
thematieian and natural philosopher, 
was born Mareh 10, 1743, at Benvie in 
Forfarshire, beiug the eldest sou of 
the Rev. James Playfair, miuister of 
the united parishes of Liffand Benvie. 
He received the rudimeutary part of 
his edueation at home; and, at the 
age of fourteen, was seut to the Uni- 
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cessful. The same year his father 
died; and the care of providiug for 
the support of lis mother and her 
young family having in consequence 
| devolved upou him, he considered it 
his duty to enter upon the ministry, 
for which he had been educated, not- 
withstanding his stroug predilection 
fur scientific pursuits. He accord- 


patron with the Crown, for the vacant 
living of Liff and Benvie, and his re- 
quest was at ouce complied with ; but 
his Lordship’s right of presentation 
| being disputed, he did not obtain in- 
ductiou till August 1773. 
Duriug the uine followiug years his 
time was chiefly occupied with his 


| ence of the education of his bro- 
| thers. 


phical researches. [1 1774 he visited 
| Schiehall.on, in Perthshire, to witness 
the experiments of Dr Maskelyne, the 
aAstrouomer Royal, on the attraction 
of the mountains in that district, on 
which oceasion he formed a perma- 
uent friendship with that celebrated 
philosopher. His earliest contribu- 
tion to science was a pauper commu- 
nicated to the Royal Society of Lon- 
, don, and inserted in their Transac- 
| tions fur 1779, “Ou the Arithmetic of 
| Impossible Quantities,” which is said 
to eshibit a greater taste for purely 
analytical investigation than had beeu 
shown by any of the British mathe- 
maticians of that period. 

In 1732 he was induced, by an ad- 
vautageous offer niade to him by Mr 
Ferguson of Raith, to resign his 
charge, and to become the tutor of 
hus two sous, the late Mr Robert Fer- 
guson, M.P., and his bruther, after- 
wards Sir Ronald. In cunseqnence 
of this arrangement, le removec to 
Edinburgh with his pupils, and hay- 
ing svon after paid a vis t to London, 
he was gratified in being introduced 
to several of the most eminent men of 
scienec in that metropolis. 

fn. 1735, when Dr Adam Iergnson 
exchanged his chair of Moral Philo- 
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sophy for that of Mathematics, taught 
by Mr Dugald Stewart, and, in conse- 
queuce of decliuing health, retired 
from the duties of the professorship, 
Mr Playfair was admitted into the 
University of Edinburgh as his assist- 
ant, being appointed joint Professor of 
Mathematics. On the institution of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in 
1783, he hecame one of its original 
Fellows, and in subsequent years he 
contributed many valuahle papers 
to its Transactions. In tle volume 
for 1786 appeared from his pen a 
memoir “ On the Causes which affect 
the Accnracy of Barometrical Mea- 
snrements,” and a Life of Dr Ma- 
thew Stewart, formerly Professor of 
in 1789 
he communicated his “ Remarks on 


He did not neglect, however,| the Astronomy of the Brahmins,” 
tbe prosecution of his own philoso-| which excited considerable attention 


both in Europe and India, and gave 
rise to much speculation and contro- 
versial discussion. The same year 
he succeeded Dr Gregory as secretary 
tothe physical class of the society; and, 
owing to the illness of Dr Robison, 
the dnties of General Secretary, with 
the arrangement of the Society’s Me- 
moirs for publication, were for many 
years chiefly performed by him. Tu 
1792 he communicated to the Society’s 
Transactions a learned treatise “ On 
the Origin and Investigation of Por- 
isms,” in which he gives a clear and 
beautiful philosophical analysis of this 
class of geometrical propositions. 

fu 1795 he published his “ Elements 
of Geometry,” for the use of the pu- 
pils attending his class, a work which 


has gone through numerous editions. | 


In 1797 ho communicated to the Royal 
Society his “ Observations on the 
Trigonometrical Tables of the Brah- 
minus,” and, some time after, his “ In- 
vestigation of certain Theoreins re- 
lative to the Figure of the Earth.’ 
In 1802 he published his “ Jllustra- 
tions of the Mluttunian Theory of the 
Earth,’ iu one vol. 8yo, a work on 
which he had been engaged for five 
years, andin which he powerfully, and 
with all the argumeuts that he could 
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derive from reason, science, and philo- 
sophy, effcctively supports the geolo- 
gical system of his friend Dr James 
Hutton, an admirable hiogrgphieal 
account of whom he commnmunicated 
in 1803 to the Transactions of the 
Royal Society. 

On the death of Dr Rohison in 1805, 
Mr Playfair suceccded him as General 
Secretary to the Royal Society, and 
also as Professor of Natural Philoso- 
pby in the University of Edinhurgh. 
He resigned, in consequenee, his for- 
mer chair of Mathematics, on which 
oecasion iis elass presentcd him with 
a valuable astronomical cirele, now in 
the Observatory of tho Astronomical 
Institution at Edinburgh. Tho op- 
position of the elergy to the appoint- 
ment of Mr Lestie as his successor in 
the vacant chair, induced Mr Playfair 
to come forward in his vindication, 
which he did, first, ina Letter to tho 
Lord Provost, and aftcrwards in a 
strongly-written pamphlet, published 
in 1806, neither of which have becn 

reprinted in the collection of his 
works. 

In 1807 he was eleeted a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of London, and soon 
afterwards eommunicated to that 
Icarned body his “ Lithological Sur- 
vey of Schiehallion,” which appeared 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1811. In 1809 he eontributed to the 
Edinburgh Transactions an excellent 
paper “ On the Solids of greatest At- 
traction,’ and in 1812 anothcr “On 
the Progress of Heat in Spherical 
Bodies.” 

In 1814 appcared, in two vols, 8v0, 
his “Outlines of Natural Philosophy,” 
heing the heads of Icctures delivered 
to his class, an elementary work of 
creat value. In 1815 he drew up for 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh a 
very interesting memoir of his dis- 
tinguished predecessor, Dr John Ro- 
hison, which jvas published in their 
Transactions. To the Supplement of 
| the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” he 

contribnted an Introductory Disser- 

tation on “ The Progress of Mathe- 

matical and Physical Science since the 
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Revival of Letters in Europe ;” which 
masterly production compriscs not 
only a suecinct history of the Scienccs, 
but also gives eomprehensive biogra- 
phical sketches of those persons by 
whom they have been principally cul- 
tivated in this and other countrics. 
For the samc work he also wrote the 
valuable biographical account of iEpi- 
nus, and the learned article on « Phy- 
sical Astrononiy.”” 

Saving planned a greatly enlarged 
edition of his “Illustrations of the 
Huttouian Theory,” be had at differ- 
ent times made excursions to various 
parts of Scotland and England, for tbe 
purpose of extending his geological 
inquirics, besides deriving materials 
for his intended republication, from 
the most approved works on geology ; 
but he had no opportunity of visiting 
the Continent till the general Peacc 
of 1815 threw it open to traycllers 
from Britain. At the age of sixty- 
eight he undertook a long journcy 
through France and Switzerland into 
Italy, and spent a considerable time 
in exploring the mineralogical and 
geological phenomena of tbe Alps. 
On his return, aftcr eighteen months’ 
absence, other occupations unfortu- 
nately prevented him from maturing 
for publication the vast hody of valu- 
able materials he had eollected for the 
proposed second edition of his Hlus- 
trations. For some time heforc his 
death he suffered inuch from a severe 
attack of disease in the bladder, which 
occasionally interrupted his literary 
lahours, and of which at last he died 
on the morning of July 19, 1819, in 
the 72d year of his age. 

From 1804 he was a frequent eon- 
tributor to tho Edinhurgh Review, 
the majority of his articles being of a 
scientifie nature. The most eelc- 
brated of these is his admirable analy- 
sis of the“ Afecanique Celeste’ of La- 
place, and his masterly review of “ Les- 
lie’s Geometry.” In general litera- 
ture he wrote for the same periodical 
an able and interesting paper on Ma- 
dame de Stael’s “Corinne.” The 
whole of his articles are reprinted in 
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the fourth volume of the collected 


edition of his works published at 
Edinhurgh in 1822, in four vols. 8vo, 
with a Life prefixed by his nephew, 
Dr James G. Playfair. An unfinish- 
ed Memoir of John Clerk of Eldin, 
the inventor of the Naval Tactics, 
left hy him in manuscript, was pub- 
lished, after his death, in the 9th vo- 
lume of the Edinburgh Transactions. 
An interesting account of the charac- 
ter and merits of this illustrious ma- 
thematician, from the pen of Mr, now 
Lord Jeffrey, has been inserted in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and iu the 
Memoir prefixed to his works by his 
nephew. A monument to his meino- 
ry has been erected on the Calton Hill 
of Edinburgh. 

PLAYEF AIR, WiLL1am, an ingenious 
mechanic and miscellaneous writer, 
brother of the preceding, was born in 
1759. His father dying when he was 
still very young, his education and sup- 
port devolved on his brother. He 
early discovered a strong predilection 
for mechanical science, and when of 
sufficient age was apprenticed for a 
short period to a millwright of the 
name of Meikle, in Dundee, where he 
had for his fellow-apprentice John 
Rennie, the celebrated engineer. He 
subsequently went to Birmingham, 
and was engaged, in1780, asa draughts- 
man, at the Seho Works, in theemploy- 
mentofMrJames Watt. Being ambi- 
tious to be known as an author, he 
turned his attention to politics and 
political economy, and published a 
great variety of pamphlcts connected 
therewith, which are now forgotten. 
Dnring the early period of his lite- 
rary career, however, he did not alto- 
gether negleet his mechanical pur- 
suits, having successively obtained 
five patents for various inventions. 
He also invented a machine to com- 
plete the ornamental part or fret- 
work of silver tea-boards and sugar- 
tongs, which had hitherto been exe. 
cuted by the handonly. The same 
machine was applicable to tho manu- 
facture of coach ornaments, buckles, 
and even horse shocs. 
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After residing some timo at Bir- 
mingham he went to London, where 
he opened asilversmith’s shop for the 
sale of plate of his own manufacture; 
but this le soon relinquished, and 
proceeded to Paris, where he entered 
on some mechanical speculations, par- 
ticularly a rolling-mill on a new plan, 
for the manufacture of which he ob- 
tained anexclusive privilege. One of 
the most important of his discoveries 
was that of the plan of the telegraph, 
then in constant use in France, which, 
with an alphabet invented by himself, 
he communicated to the British Go- 
vernment ; thougli the greatservicehe 
thus rendered to his country was not 
only totally nurewarded, but was even 
very tardily acknowledged. He hap- 
pened to beat Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
when a Member of the Parliament of 
Bordeaux arrived at the same inn, and 
described to him a telegraph which 
had becn erected on the mountain of 
Belville. Having at once comprehend- 
ed the plan, in the course of the next 
day he executed two working models 
of the instrument, which he sent to 
the Duke of York; “ and hence,” says 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, “ the 
plan and alphabet of the machine 
came to England.” 

While residing in Paris, Mr Play- 
fair became acquainted with Mr Joel 
Barlow, who had heen sent to France 
as agent for the sale of about three 
millions of acres of laud, ou the banks 
of the Scioto, a river falling into the 
Obio, which had been purchased by 
a company at New York, to be dispos- 
ed of in lots to intending emigrants. 
As Mr Barlow was without connec- 
tions in Paris, and unacquainted with 
the French language, Playfair under- 
took the management of the business. 
The lands were to be sold at five shil- 
lings per acre, one-half to be paid on 
signing the act of salc, and the other 
half to remain ou mortgage to the 
United States, to be paid within two 
years after taking possession. In No- 
yember 1789 he opened an office in a 
street contiguous to the Palais Royal, 
and in less than two months fifty 
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thousand acres of land were disposed 
of. Two vessels sailed from lavre 
laden with the first settlers in the 
colony of Seioto, whieh was thus form- 
ed by Mr Playfair. Having soonafter 
unfortunately expressed himself in an 
unguarded manner concerning the 
French Revolutiou, he ineurred the 
hostility of Barrere, the President of 
the National Convention, who obtain- 
ed an order for his arrest. Being, 
however, seasonably apprized of his 
danger, lie sneeeeded in eseaping into 
YWfoland, and thence returned into 
England. On his arrival in London, 
he projected a Bank, under the name 
of the Security Bank, which was 
opened in Cornhill, Its object was 
to divide large securities, so as to fa- 
cilitate the negotiation of small loans ; 
but sufficient attention not being paid 
to the nature of the secnrities, bank- 
ruptey eusued. He now devoted him- 
self more closely than ever to literary 
pursuits, and lis life, like that of most 
authors, was henceforth much che- 
quered. Ilis pamphiets and other pub- 
licatious, which are chiefly on subjects 
of temporary interest, amouut to 
uearly a hundred distinet works. In 
politics he was a firm supporter of Go- 
yernmeut, and able viudicator of its 
measures towards France. His most 
important publications area“ History 
of Jacobinism,” published in 1795; 
“ Enquiry into the Causes of the De- 
cline and Fall of Wealthy and Power- 
ful Nations,” in 1805 ; an edition of 
“Smith's Wealth of Nations, with 
Notes and Supplementary Chapters,’ 
in 1806; ‘¢ British Family Antiquity,” 
9 vols. 4to, 1909-11; “France as it is, 
not Lady Morgan’s,” 1820; “ The Po- 
litical and Commercial Atlas of Great 
Britain ;" and “ The Statistical Brevi- 
ary, showing, on a principle entirely 
new, the Resources of every State and 
Kingdom of Europe.” The latter 
two works, which were among his 
first productions, display considerable 
ingenuity in simplifying statistical de- 
tails by means of geometrical lines and 
figures. 

“On the restoration of the Bourbons, 
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he weut again to Paris, and was for 
some time editor of Galignani’s Mes- 
senger, until obliged to quit France 
by a prosecution for libel. From 
that period he picked up a precal ious 
living in London by essay-writing and 
translating. He died February 11, 
1823, in the G4th year of his age; 
leaving a widow, two sons, and two 
daughters, one of the latter being un. 
fortunately blind. 

POLLOK, Ronert, M.A., author of 
“ The Conrse of Time,” was born in 
1799, of respectable pareuts, at Muir- 
house, in the parish of Eaglesham, 
Renfrewshire. After acquiring the 
rudiments of education in the coun- 
try, he was sent to the Uuiversity of 
Glasgow, where ho passed through a 
regular course of literary and philo- 
sophical study. Being intended for 
the ministry in the United Secession 
Church, he was, after the usual previ- 
ous Presbyterial examinations, admit- 
ted to the Divinity Hall, under tho su- 
periutendence of the late Rev. Dr Dick 
of Glasgow, at that time sole Pro- 
fessor of Theology inthat communion. 
In the spring of 1827 he was, by the 
United Associate Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, licensed to preach the gospel, 
Ashort time previously, that is, in the 
beginning of the same year, his cele- 
brated poem, “ The Course of Time,” | 
was published by Blackwood of Idin- | 
burgh, aud immediately took a fore- 
most place in his country’s literature. 
It is in blank verse, extending to ten 
books, and throughout displays a 
strong oviginal genius, with frequent- 
ly a power aud enthusiasm most ex- 
traordinary in so young a man. It 
treats of the most solemn of all sub- 
jects, that of religion, and the style, 
always expressive and glowing, is 
often scriptural and intensely poetical. 
“ The Course of Time” is almost uni- 
versally read, aud has already passed 
through sixteen editions, The labour 
of revising and preparing this poem 
for publication appears to have fa- 
tally impaired his constitution, whieb 
was originally vigorous. Soon after 
receiving his Heence he was attack- 
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ed with pulmonary disease, and he 
spent the greater part of the summer 
of 1827 with the late Rev. Dr Bel- 
frage of Slatcford, under whose hos- 
pitahle roof he enjoyed every ad- 
vantage which medical skill and the 
anxious attentions of affectionate 
friends could afford. 

As the malady under which he suf- 
fered seemed to gain ground, he was 
advised, by Dr Abercrombie, and other 
eminent physicians, to remove toa 
more genial climate during the ap- 
preaching winter. It was, therefore, 
determined that he should set out for 
Italy, and the means for prosecuting 
such a journey were readily supplied 
by the admirers of his geuins. Inthe 
commencement of autumn lhe left 
Edinburgh, aceompanied by his sister, 
aud travelled by a steam-vessel to 
London. During the short time he 
remained in that city he resided at 
Camherwell with John Pirie, Esq., the 
eiminent ship-broker and alderman, 
at present (1842) Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, to whom he had been introduced 
by a mutual friend, and who, with 
characteristic generosity, made every 
exertion to contribute to his comfort. 

After arrangements had been made 
for his voyage to Italy, his medical 
advisers in London, fearing that he 
would never reach that country, re- 
commended his immediate removal 
to the south-west of England, and 
the neighhourhood of Southampton 
was selected as a suitable situation. 
On his arrival there, he took up his 
residence ou Shirly Common. His 
disease, however, had made too much 
progress to be arrested, and in the 
course of a few weeks he dicd of con- 
sumption, Septemher 15, 1827. He 
lies buried in the churchyard of Mill- 
hrook, tho parish in whieh Shirly 
Common is situated. An ohelisk of 
Peterhead granite has heen erected 
over his grave, beariug, with the dates 
of his birth and death, the following 
simple inseription: —“ The Grave of 
Robert Pollok, A.M., Author of ‘ The 
Course of Time.’ Eis iminortal Pocm 
is his Mouument.”’ 
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The materials of Pollok’s personal 
history are very scanty. It was the 
intention of his frieuds, immediately 
after his death, to publish a Memoir 
of his Life, with such poctical re- 
mains as he might have leit behind 
him; but this design has been aban- 
doued. Ee was also the author of 
three small juvenile tales, which, 
under the title of “ Tales of the Co- 
venanters,” were published anony- 
mously; but since his death they 
have been reprinted with his name. 
An edition of these was published by 
W. Oliphant of Edinburgh, iu 1833, 
with a portrait and a Life of the Au- 
thor, to which we have been mainly 
iudebted for the materials of this brief 
notice. 

We are informed that the only 
time Pollok ever preached was iu the 
former chapel of Dr John Brown, iu 
Rose Street, Edinburgh. His father 
died in the course of 1841. A brother 
of his is, we believe, a preacher of the 
United Associate Synod, and his 
cousin, the Rev. Robert Pollok, is a 
minister in the same communion at 
Buekhaven, in Fife. 

PONT, Roxsert, au emiuent chureh- 
man, judge, and miscellaneous writer, 
generally called, in his younger years, 
Kynpont or Kylpont, was born at Cul- 
ross about 1524. Dr Andrew Crich- 
ton, in a note to his Life of the Rev. 
John Blackadder, says that he was 
the son of John du Pont, an illustri- 
ous Venetian, who, being banished his 
country for professing the Reformed 
religion, came to Scotland in the train 
of Mary of Guise, Queen of James V.; 
and that Nicholus du Pont, or da 
Ponte, father of the said John du 
Pont, was elected Doge of Venice in 
1578. Queen Mary of Guisc, how- 
ever, did not arrive in Scotland till 
1538, which is incousistent with the 
date of Robert Pont’s birth, aud the 
probability is that his parents, like 
himself, wero natives of Seotland; 
where the surname of Pont is stated 
to have becu known long before the 
Reformation. Ile received the rudi- 
iments of his education at Culross 
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sehool, and in 1543 went to tle Uni- 
versity of St Andrews, where, after 
finishing the philosophieal eurrien- 
lum, he entered on the study of the- 
ology. Itiseonjeetured that heafter- 
wards studied law at one of the Con- 
tinental Universities. In 1559 his 
name appears as an elder in the Kirk- 
Session reeord of St Audrews, and he 
was sent as one of the Commissioners 
from that plaee to the first General 
Assembly, by which he was, with 
twenty others, declared fully qualified 
for the ministry. 

In 1562 Pont wasappointed to preach 
till the next Assembly at Dunblane, 
and in the following Deeember he was 
named miuister of Dunkeld. In 1563 
he was put upon the leet with Bishop 
Alexander Gordou for the office of 
Superintendent of Galloway, hut was 
not eleeted, and by the Assembly of 
the saine year he was appointed Com- 
inissiouer to visit the Diocese of Mo- 
ray. Being deeply skilled in the 
Canon and Civil Laws, aud highly 
esteemed for his prudenee, zeal, and 
learning, he took an active aud influ- 
ential part in all the ecclesiastical 
transactions of that period. In 1566 
the Assembly approved of his “ Trans- 
lation and Iuterpretation of the (lat- 
ter) Helvetian Confession,’’ and order- 
ed it to he printed. Iu 1570 he was 
chosen Moderator of the Assembly, 
au office to whieh he was four times 
eleeted afterwards. In January 157! 
he was appointed Provost of Trinity 
College, Edinburgh; aud in the same 
year he was proposed by the Regent 
as a Senator of the College of Justice. 
This dignity he did not deem himself 
at liberty to aceept until he had ob- 
tainéd the’ sanetion of the General 
Assembly, (which he accordingly re- 
eeived on January 12,1572. The fol- 
lowing year he was charged with ne- 
gleet of duty in non-residenee and 
uot visiting the churehes in Moray ; 
and for his exeuse alleged want of 
leisure in eonsequenee of his judicial 
duties. In November of the same 
year (1573) he reeeived a pension 
from the King of 300 merks, on ac- 
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count of having no ecclesiastical living 
“ qgnhairupon he may eommodiously 
leif.” Iu the Assembly of February 
1574 he resigned his offiee of Com- 
missioner of Moray ; and in that year 
was appointed colleague to Williain 
Harlaw, minister of St Cuthbert’s 
Chureh, Edinburgh; and, December 
29, 1584, was presented to the viear- 
age of St Cuthbert’s, vacant by Iar- 
law’s deeease. 

In July 1574 he was, with others, 
appointed by the Assembly to revise 
all books that were printed and pub- 
lished. About the same period he 
drew up the Calendar, and frained the 
rules for understanding it, for Ar- 
buthnot and Bassandyne’s editiou of 
the Bible. He had alsoa considerahle 
share in the preparation ef the Seeond 
Book of Diseipline. In 1582 he be- 
eame, oninvitation, minister of St An- 
drews, but did not remain there above 
ayear. In 1584 he puhliely protested, 
with Mr Walter Baleanquell and Mr 
James Lawson, ministers, in name of 
the elergy and people of Scotland, 
against the Aets of Parliament con- 
eerning the church, eommonly ealled | 
“The Blaek Acts,” on their procela- | 
mation at the market-eross of Edin- 
hurgh; and, having been deprived of 
his seat as a Lord of Session, he fled 
to England with many of his brethren ; 
but in a few months he returned to 
Seotland with the Earl of Angus, and 
the other Protestant Lords. He now 
resumed his ministerial duties at St 
Cuthbert’s, and in 1587 was nominated 
by the King to the temporality of the 
Bishoprie of Caithness, but the As- 
sembly refused to ratify the appoint- 
ment. In 1591 he was direeted by 
the Assembly to write against sacri- 
lege, and his three sermons on that 
subject, after being approved of by 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh, were 
printed in 1599. In 1594 he published 
“ 4 New Treatise of the Right Reckon- 
ing of Yeares and Ages of the World,” 
with the view of showing that the 
year 1600 was erroneously supposed 
to he the year of Jubilee. In 1600 he 
and two others were ehosen Com- 
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missioners to visit Orkney and Caith- 
uess; and in 1601 the Assembly ap- 
pointed him to revise the Psalms. In 
1604 he puhlished a Latin treatise on 
the Union of the Two Kingdoms, He 
died May 8, 1606. 

A seeond edition of his work on 
the Juhilee Year was published in 
quarto in 1619, in which year appeared 
also his “ De Sahbaticorum annorum 
peviodis.’’ His “‘ Chronologia de Sab- 
hatis’’ was published at London in 
1626. He left several works in ma- 
nuseript, which, however, have not 
been preserved. 

He was twice married, first to 
Catherine, daughtcr of Masterton of 
Grange, and, secondly, to Margaret 
Smith, who survived him. Une of 
his daughters by the first marriage, 
Helen Pont, inarried Adam Black- 
adder of Blairhall, the grandfather of 
the Rev. John Blackadder, Of his 
eldest son, Timothy, a hrief notice 
follows. His second son, Zachary, oh- 
tained, in Octoher 1590, « full licence, 
under the Privy Seal, as chief printer 
within the realm. He married Mar- 
garet, a daughter of John Knox by 
his second wife, and is mentioned as 
minister of Boar, in Caithuess, in 1605. 
Dr M‘Crie, in his Life of Knox, how- 
ever, states that it was Rohert Pout, 
the father, who married Knox’s daugh- 
ter. 

. PONT, Timotay, a celebrated to- 
pographcr, eldest sou of the preced- 
ing, is styled, inthe Books of Assigna- 
tiou 1601-8, “* Minister of Dwact.” 
Very little is known of his personal 
history, and the precise date of his 
death has uot heen recorded. Ac- 
cording to Sibhald, he undertook, in 
1608, a pedestrian expedition to ex- 
plore the more remote parts of Scot- 
land. Bishop Nicholson describes 
him as “a complete mathematician, 
and the first projector of a Scotecli At- 
las, for whicli great purpose he per- 
sonally surveyed all the several coun- 
ties and isles of the kingdom." ‘Ihe 
originals of his maps are preserved in 
the Adyoeates’ Library. They were 
ordered by King James to be purchas- 
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ed from his heirs; and Sir John Scott 
of Scotstarvet afterwards prevailed 
upon Sir Robert Gordon of Straloch 
to prepare them for publication. 
Their revision was continued by his 
son, Mr James Gordon, parson of 
Rothiemay, with whose corrections 
and amendments they were publish- 
ed in Bleau's Atlas, under the title of 
“ Theatrum Scotiz." 

PRINGLE, Sir Jonny, Bart., an 
emineut physician and uatural philo- 
sopher, was the youngest son of Sir 
John Pringle, Bart., and Magdalen, 
sister of Sir Gilbert Elliot of Stobhs, 
Bart., and was horn at Stitchel House, 
Roxburghshire, April 10, 1707. He 
received his grammatical education at 
home under a private tutor, and af- 
terwards entered a student at the 
University of St Andrews, where a re- 
lative of his father, Mr Francis Prin- 
gle, was at that time Professor of 
Greek. In October 1727 he removed 
to Edinburgh to study medicine, with 
the view of following the profession 
of a physician. In the following year 
he proceeded to Leydeu, at that period 
the most celebrated medical school in 
Europe; and, July 20, 1730, took the 
degree of M.D. in the University 
there, where he was the pupil of the 
illustrious Boerhaave. He eomplet- 
ed his medical studies at Paris, after 
which he settled as a physician at 
Edinburgh. In March 1734 he was 
appointed by thc Magistratcs and 
Town Council assistant and successor 
to Mr Scott, in the chair of Moral 
Philosophy in that University. In 
1742 he was nominated physician to 
the Earl of Stair, then Commander- 
in-Chief of the British army; and, 
through the interest of this nobleman, 
he was constituted, in August of the 
sume year, Physician to the Military 
Hospital in Flanders. During hisab- 
senee from the University, Messrs 
Muirhead and Cleghorn were appoint- 
ed to teach the moral philosophy class | 
in his stead. At the battle of Dettin- 
gen, fought Juue 26, 1743, Dr Pringle 
was prescnt in a coach with Lord Car- 
teret, and at one period of the engage- 
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ment was exposed to great danger. 
Through his exertions a convention 
was entered into in the early part of 
the campaigu of that year between 
Lord Stair and Marshal Noailles, for 
the mntual proteetion ofthe hospitals 
of the contending armies, whieh was 
faitbfnlly adhered to by both gene- 
rals. 

After the retirement of Lord Stair 
Dr Pringle attended the army in Flan- 
ders throughontthe campaign of 1744. 
Having by his diligence and ability re- 
commended himself to the Duke of 
Cumberland, he was in the following 
spring appointed Physician-General to 
his Majesty’s forces in the Nether- 
lands, and also Physician to the Royal 
Hospitals there. He now resigned 
his professorship in the University of 
Ldiubnrgh. In the end of 1745 he 
was reeailed from !landers to attend 
the forces nnder the Duke of Cum- 
berlaud ordered against the rebels 
in Seotland. <At this time he was 
chosen a inember of the Royal Society 
of London. Je remained with the 
royal troops till after the hattle of 
Culloden, April 16, 1746, and in the 
two suceeeding years he again served 
with the army on the Coutinent. On 
peaco heing eoneluded by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, he embark- 
ed witb the forees on his return to 
England. Fron this time he princi- 
pally resided in London, and in 1749 
he was appointed Physician in Ordi- 
nary to the Duke of Cumberland. In 
1750 he published “ Obseryaiions on 
the Jail or Hospital Fever. The 
same year he commnnicated to the 
Royal Society his famous “ Experi- 
ments upon Septic and Antiseptie 
Substances, with Remarks relating tc 
their Use in the Theory of Medicine,” 
which were comprehended in several 
papers, for which he received the 
Copley medal. Many of his papers 
after this period appear in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions; and, besides 
these communications, he wrote in 
the Edinburgh Medical Essays, vo- 
Inme fifth, “ An Account of the Suc- 
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monii.”” In 1752 he pnblished his ee- 
lebrated work “On the Diseases of 
the Army,” which has passed through 
nomerons editions,and has been trans- 
lated into the French, German, Ita- 
lian, and other languages. In 1753 he 
was elected one of tbe Conneil of the 
Royal Society. In 1758, on relinquish- 
ing his appointment in the army, he 
was admitted a licentiate of the Lon- 
don College of Physicians. 

Soon after the accession of George 
JIE. he was, in 1761, appointed Phiysi- 
cian to the Queen’s Llonsehold, and in 
1763 Physivian Extraordinary to her 
Majesty. The samme year he was cho- 
sen a Member of tho Academy of 
Sciences at Haarlem, and Fellow of 
the College of Physicians, London; 
and in 1764 he suceeeded Dr Wollas- 
tou as Physician in Ordinary to the 
Queen. In 1766 the King was pleased 
to testify his sense of his long services, 
as well as of his abilities and merit, by 
raising him to the dignity of a Baro- 
uet of Great Britain. In 1772 he was 
elected President of the Royal Society, 
and in 1774 was appointed Physician 
Extraordinary to his Majesty. In 
1776 he became a Member of the Aca- 
deiny of Sciences at Madrid, and inost 
of the other learued bodies of Europe 
at different periods enrolled lis name 
in the list of their members. a1 1778 
he sncceeded Linnieus as one of the 
eigbt foreign members of the Aca- 
deny of Seiences at Paris; and in 1781 
he became a Fellow of the then recent- 
ly institnted Society of Antiqnaries at 
Edinburgh, 

His declining health indneed him, 
at the close of 1778, to resign the Pre- 
sidency of the Royal Society, The 
disconrses which he delivered as Pre- 
sident, six in nnmber, were published 
the year after his death, by his friend 
Dr Kippis, in one volume 8yo. Hop- 
ing to derive benefit from the air of 
his native country, he spent the sum- 
mer of 1780 in Scotland, residing 
chiefly in Edinburgh, and formed the 
design of fixing his residence alto- 
gether in that city. With this view, 
in 178] he disposed of his honse in 
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Pall Mall, with the greater part of bis 
library, aud removed to Edinburgh; 
but the keenness of the climate in- 
duced him to return to Londonin the 
beginning uf the following September. 
! On quitting the capital uf the north, 
| he presented the Edinburgh College 
| of Medicine with ten mauuscript folio 
volumes of Medical and Physical Ob- 
servatious, on the singular condition 
that they should never be printed, nor 
lent out of the Library of the College. 
He died January 18, 1782, in the 75th 
year of his age, and, on February 7, his 
body was deposited in a vault in St 
James’ Church. Amonument to his 
memory, by Nollekins, was afterwards 
erected in Westminster Abbey, at the 
expense of his nephew. He had mar- 
vied in 1752 the second daughter of 
Dr Oliver of Bath, but his wife died, 
without children, iu less than three 
years; and the baronetcy conferred on 
him beeame extinct at his death. 
PRINGLE, Tuosras, a highly es- 
teemed poct and miscellaneous writer, 
the son of a farmer, was born on the 
farm of Blaiklaw, in Teviotdale, Janu- 
ary 3, 1759. Owing to an accident 
which he met with in the nurse’s 
arms, when unly a few months old, 
by which his right limb was dislocat- 
ed at the hip-joint, he was unfortu- 
uately rendered lame for life. He 
learnt the rudiments of Latin at the 
Grammar School of Kelso, and com- 
pleted his studies at the University of 
Edinburgh. He afterwards became 
aclerk in the Register Officc, in the 
service of his Majcsty’s Comnnission- 
ers on the Public Records of Scot- 
land. In 181], in conjunction with a 
friend, he published a satirical pocm, 
called the “ Institute,” which, though 
it wa3 received with considerable 
praise, did not sell, and is now for- 
gotten. In 1816 he cuntributed a de- 
scriptive poem to the “ Poetic Mir- 
ror,” which was the means of intro- 
ducing lim to the acquaintance of 
Sir Walter Scott. Soon after he pro- 





jected the “ Edinburgh Montlily Ma- 
fuzine,” the first numher of which 
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an article by Pringle on the Gipsies, 
the materials for which were chiefly 
furnished by Scott. To enable him 
to devote his undivided attention to 
this periodical, which, soon falling intu 
the hands of new proprietors, beeaine 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ he hail re- 
linqnished his situation in the Regi- 
ster Office; and about the same time 
he undertook the editorship of the 
“ Edinburgh Stav’’? newspaper, He 
also beeame joint-editor ot Con- 
stable’s “ Scots Magazine.” 

Owing to some dispute with Mr 
Blackwood, he soon retired from all 
connection with his Magazine, a cir- 
cumstanee which drew down upon him 
the abuse of some of his furiner coad- 
jutors. Previous to this separation he 
had married Margaret, daughter of 
Mr William Brown, an East Luthian 
farmer of great respectability. In 
Jannary 1819, having relinquished the 
editorship of the “ Star,” he resumed 
his former occupation of copying old 
records in the Register Office; and 
in the same year he published the 
“ Autumnal Exeursion, or Sketches 
in Teyviotdale, with other Poems.” 
His carnings being totally inadequate 
to the support of his family, and cir- 
cumstances cumpelliing the other 
meinbers of his father’s house to have 
recourse to emigration, he applied, 
through his friend Scott, to Lord Mel- 
ville, for an allotment of land in 
Southern Africa for his father and 
brother, and readily obtained a 
grant of eleven hundved acres of the 
unoccupied territury at the Cape. 
The little band of emigrants, consist- 
ing of twelve men, including threc 
farm servants, six women, and six 
children, his wife, her sister, and him- 
self, being of the nuinber, sailed from 
London in February 1820, and arriv- 
el at Algoa Bay on the 15th May, 
where they disembarked. On reach- 
ing their plave of settlement, they 
called it Glen-Lynden, which is now 
the official name of the river. and the 
whole of the valley, conferred in com- 
pliinent to Pringleby General Bourke, 


appeared early in 1817, and contained; when Licutenant-Governer. In this 
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remote locatiou Pringle acted as the 
physician and surgeon of the party, 
there being no other within a hun. 
dred miles; and was at tle same time 
the civil and military chief of the set- 
tlement, and the religious instructor 
and officiating minister. In June 
1821 he obtaincd from Sir Rufane 
Donkin, the acting Governor, an ex- 
tension of the location, which put his 
party in possession of twenty thou- 
sand acres of land. 

Through the intercst of Sir Walter 
Scott, and others of his friends ut the 
Colonial Departinent, le was appoint- 
ed Librarian of the Government Li- 
brary at Cape Town; aud in Septem- 
ber 1822, with his wife and her sister, 
he commenccd a residence there of 
nearly threo years. Ilis salary being 
only 1.75 a-year, he at first received 
pupils for private instruction, and 
then, in conjunctiou with a Dutch 
clergyman of the town, made arrange- 
meuts for publishing a periodical in 
both tho English aud Dutch lan- 
guages. The Governor, however, 
Lord Charles Somersct, withheld his 
sauctiou from the latter project, and 
it did not make its appearance till 
some time afterwards, when, haviug 
obtained the approval of the G overn- 
ment at home, it was at last publish- 
ed, under the name of tho “South 
African Journal.” Previous to this 
ho had been joined by Mr John Fair- 
bairn from Edinburgh, with whom he 
organised a private academy ou an cx- 
tensive scale, which succeeded to his 
utmost wishes; and soon after the ap- 
pearance of his “ Journal,’ he was ap- 
pointed Joint-Editor of the “South 
African Commercial Advertiser,” a 
paper recently started by Mr Greig, a 
priuter. A dispute with the Governor, 
however, arising from an attempted 
censorship of the press, to which 
Pringle would not submit, soon led 
to the discontinuance of both publi- 
cations, the ruin of his academy, and 
the resignation of his office of Go- 
vernment Librarian. From October 
1824 to April 1826 he was diligently 
employed in making himself ac- 
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quainted with the true condition of 
the Colony, and more especially of 
the frontier where lis own relatives 
were located. During the greater 
part of 1825 he was in correspondence 
with the Commissiouers of Inquiry, 
not only respecting his own case, but 
on the subject of various abuses in 
the local administration, the trcat- 
ment of the coloured race, and the dc- 
fence of the frontier. He was one of 
the originators of the sccond great 
measure next to the political emanci- 
pation of the Hottentots, mainely, 
their cstablishment as indcpendeut 
occupicrs of laud. A paper, given 
in by him to tho Commissioners in 
1823, was entitled “ Hints of a Plan 
for defending the Eastern Frontier of 
the Colony by a Scttlement of Ifot- 
teutots.” Ife also acted as Secretary 
to the Society for the Relief of the 
Distressed Settlers in Alhany, in 
which capacity lie sent a pamphlet for 
publication to London, entitled “Some 
Account of the Present State of the 
English Settlers in Albany, South 
Africa,” which had the effect of pro- 
curing contributions to the relief 
fuud of 1.7000 from Eugland and 
India, besides 1.3000 raiscd iu the 
Colony. 

After visiting his rclatives at Glen- 
Lyndeu, he returned to London in 
July 1826, aud immediately applied to 
the Colouial Government for compen- 
sation for his losses at the Cape, but 
his elaims were disallowed. An ar- 
ticle, however, in the New Monthly 
Magazine, on the State of Slavery in 
the Colony, which he had transmitted 
to England previous to his departure 
from Cape Town, led to his acquaint- 
auce with Mr, now Sir, Fowell Bux- 
ton aud Mr Zachary Macaulay, and 
eventually to his being engaged, in 
1827, as Secretary to the Auti-Slavery 
Society, a situation which he held un- 
til the object of that body was aceoin- 
plished. To the cause of abolition 
he devoted the energies of his body 
and mind, discharging the duties of 
his office in a way that showed his 
whole heart to be in the cause of jus- 
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tice and hnmanity. He soou after 
became editor of ** Friendship’s Offer- 
ing,” a well-known annual, which he 
conducted for seven or eight years 
with souud judgment and correct 
taste. In 1828 he published his 
“ Ephemerides,’’ being a collection of 
his juvenile poems, songs, and sou- 
uets, and miscellaneous pieces, most 
of which are distinguished by their 
elegance and beauty, and all being 
rich in evidences of the truly bene- 
yolent and Christian spirit that ac- 
tuated the author throughout hislife. 
In 1834 those of his poems which re- 
late to South Africa were reprintedina 
volume, entitled “ African Sketches,’ 
iu which his interesting prose “ Nar- 
rative of a Residence in South Africa” 
appeared for the first time. After 
the author's death, it was republished 
\in a separate form, with a Memoir 
prefixed from the pen of Mr Josiah 
Condcr. 

On the 28th June 1834, the very day 
after his official announcement to the 
public of the Abolition of Slavery, he 
was seized with his last illness. The 


symptoms of consumption having soon 
become distinctly apparcnt, he was 
advised by his pbysician to removc to 
a warmer climate before the approach 
of winter. He, thereforc, turned his 
thoughts towards Southeru Africa; 
and after a fruitless application to 
Government for an appointment at 
the Cape, or for an advance of money 
to assist him on bis return, the neces- 
sary preparations werc hastily com- 
pleted, and the passage for himself, 
his wife, and her sister, actually en- 
gaged. Three days, however, before 
the time appointed for sailing, he was 
attacked with a diarrhoea, which his 
already enfeebled constitution could 
not resist, and he died December 5, 
1834. His remains were interred in 
Bunhill Fields burying-ground, where 
a simple stonc bears an elegant tribute 
to his memory, composed by William 
Kennedy. In 1839 a collection of his 


| poetical works, with a sketch of his 


life by Leitch Ritchie, which has far- 
nished the materials of this notice, 
was published by Moxou for the bene- 
fit of his widow. 
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RAEBURN, Sir Heyry, a distin-; 


guished portrait painter, the younger 
| son of Mr William Raeburn, manu fac- 
turer at Stockbridge, a suburb of 
Edinburgh, was born there March 4, 
1756. We lost both his parcnts while 
yet young, and received his education 
from his brotber William, who had 
succecded to his father’s business, and 
by whom, at the agc of fiftecn, he was 
apprenticed to a goldsmith iu Edin- 
burgh. Soon aftcr, he began to 
amusc himself by drawing miniatures, 
which, although he had never recciy- 
ed any lessons, and had searcely ever 
seen a picture. werc finishcd in such 
a superior manuer as to excite atten. | 





tion. His master, astonished at his 
performances, took him to sec the! 
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paintings of David Martin, then tbe 
principal portrait painter in the Scot- 
ish metropolis, the view of which left 
a lasting impression on his mind. 
Being thus encouraged to proceed, 
he continued to paint miniatures, for 
which there was soon a general de- 
mand, and he usually finished two in 
the week. As this employment neces- 
sarily withdrew his time from trade, 
an arrangement was entered into with 
his master, whercby the latter, on re- 
cciving partof his carnings, dispensed 
with the young painter's attendance. 
Tn the course of his apprenticcship he 
began to paint in oil, and on a large 
scale, a style which he soon adopted 
in preference to miniature painting. 
Whien the expiration of his appren- 
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tieeship reudered him free, he became 
professionally a portrait painter. At 
the age of twenty-two, he married 
Ann, danghter of Peter Edgar, Esq. 
of Bridgelauds, with whom he reeeiy- 
ed a handsome fortune. He had fallen 
in love with this yonug lady while 
sitting to him for her portrait. With 
the view of improving himself in his 
art, he Dee to Loudon, where he 
was intrdduced to Sir Joshna Rey- 
nolds. That artist, struck with the 
genius displayed in his works, advised 
him to enlarge his ideas by a visit to 
Italy, and even ottered to supply him 
with mouey for the purpose, which, 
however, Raeburn did not need. He 
aceordingly set out for Rome, accom- 
panied by his wife, and well furnished 
with letters of introduction from Sir 
Joshna to the most eminent artists 
and men of scienee in that capital. 
He spent two years in Italy, diligently 
engaged in studying the most cele- 
brated works of art. Returning to 
Edinburgh iu 1757, he established 
himself in Gevrge Street, where he 
soon rose to the head of his profes- 
sion in Seotlaud, an eminence whicli 
he maintained to the end of his life. 
In 1795 he bnilt a large house in 
York Plaee, the upper part of which 
was lighted froin the roof, and fitted 
np as a gallery for exhibition, while 
the lower was divided into convenient 
painting rooms. His dwelling-house 
was at St Beruard’s, near Stockbridge, 
on the banks of the Water of Leith. 
The history of his life is limited to 
his professional pursuits. He painted 
the portraits of many of the most 
eminent of his contemporaries in 
Seotland, and his likenesses are uni- 
versally regarded as most striking 
and exaet, while they are executed 
with a freedom, vigonr, and dignity, 
in which he was excelled by none. 
Lis style was free and bold ; his draw- 
ing critically coyrect; his eolouring 
rich, deep, and harmonious ; the ac- 
cessories, whether drapery, furniture, 
or landscape, were alwaysappropriate ; 
and he had a peculiar power of ren- 
dering the head of his figure bold, 
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prowinent, and imposing. His eques- 
trian picees, in particular, are univer- 
sally admired. The niost interesting 
of his later works are a series of half- 
length portraits of his literary and 
scientific friends, whieh he painted 
solely for his own private gratitiea- 
tion. A great number of his por- 
traits have been engraved. Constantly 
employed as a portrait painter, he de- 
voted no part of his attention either 
to listorical or landscape painting. 
He was eleeteda member of the Royal 
Soeiety of Ediuburgh, of the Imperial 


Academy of Florenee, and of the New 


York and South Carolina Academies. 
On November 2, 1812, or, as stated by 
some, in 1814, the Royal Academy of 
London eleetedhim an Associate, and, 
on February 10, 1815, he was ehosen 
an Academician. 

In 1822, when George IV. visited 


Edinburgh, his Majesty, as a eompli-_ 


ment to the fine arts in Seotland, eon- 
ferred the honour of knighthood on 
Mr Raebnrn, a dignity which was 
wholly unexpected on his part. A 
few weeks thereafter his brother art- 
ists, asa mark of their respect, invit- 
ed him to a public dinner, Soon 
after, he was nominated Portrait 
Painter to his Majesty for Scotland, 
au appointment which, however, was 
not aunouneed to him till the very 
day when he was seized with the ill- 
ness which terminated in his death, 
The last pietures on which he was 
eugaged were two portraits of Sir 


Walter Scott, one for himself, and the | 


other for Lord Montague. He died 
after a short illness, arising from gc- 
neral decay, July 8, 1823., At a meet- 
ing of the Royal Academy of London, 
ou the 16th of the same month, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence lamented the 
melaucholy task which had devolved 


upon him of announcing offieially to | 


his eolleagues the death of one of 
their most distinguished associates, 
Sir Henry Raeburn. His loss, Sir 
Thomas said, had left a blank in the 
Royal Academy, as well as in his own 
country, whieh could not be filled np. 
His widow survived him ten years. 
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By her he had two sons, Pcter, who 
died at nineteen, and Henry, who, 

with his wife and fainily, lived under 
the same roof with his father, and to 
‘ whose children he Icft the bulk of his 
| fortune, consisting of bouses and 
ground-rents ou his property at St 
Bernard's, which, in his latter yeazs, 
be had occupied his leisure in plag- 
ning out into elegant villas and streets. 
| RAMSAY, ALLax, uext to Burns 
the most distinguished of the national 
poets of Seotlaud, was born October 
15, 1635, at Leadhills, in the parish of 
Crawfordmuir, in Lanarkshire. He 
was great-grandson of Captain John 
Ramsay, a son of Ramsay of Cockpen, 
a branch of the family of Ramsay of 
Dalhousie. His father, John Ramsay, 
was superintendent of Lord Hope. 
toun’s mines at Leadhills, and his 
mother, Alice Bower, was the daugh- 
ter of a gentleman of Derbyshire. All 
the education which be ever received 
was obtained at the parish sehool. He 
lost his father at the early age of 
tsventy-five, and his mother soon after 
married Mr Crichton, asmall landbold- 
er of Lanarkshire, by whom she had 
several children. In 1700 his mother 
died, and in the following year his 
stepfather took him into Edinburgh, 
and bound him appreutice to a wig- 
maker, an occupation which most of 
his biographers are very anxious to 
‘distinguish from a barber. Allan 
himself, it would seem, was not 
ashamed of liis trade, but continucd 
{in it long after his apprenticeship had 
terminated. The earliest of his 
poems which can now be traced is an 
epistle addressed, in 1712, “To the 
most Nappy Members of the Easy 
Club,” 2 convivial society which, in 
1715, appoiuted lim their poet lan- 
reate; but it was soon after broken 
up by the Rebellion. In 1716, while 
still a wigmaker, Ramsay publislicd 
an edition of James the First’s poem 
of “Christ’s Kirk on the Green,’ 
with a second Canto by himself, to 
which, two years after, he added a 
third. From the imprint of this 
latter edition, it appcars that he had 
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shortly before abandoned his original 
occupation, and commenced the more 
congenial business of a bookseller. 
His first sbop was “at the sign of the 
Mercury, opposite to Niddry’s Wynd.” 
In 1720 he published a collection of 
his poems, in one volume 4to, which 
was so liberally subscribed for, that 
he is said to have cleared four hun- 
dred guineas by it. The greater part 
of the pieces in this volume had pre- 
viously appeared at different times in 
the detached form of sheets or balf- 
sheets, at one penny each, and so po- 
pular had his name become, that it 
was quite customary for the citizens 
of Edinburgh to send their children, 
with a penny, for “Allan Ramsay's 
last piece.” In 1724 he published the 
first volume of “ The Tea-Table Mis- 
cellany,” a collection of Songs, Scot- 
ish aud English, which was speedily 
followed by a second ; a third volume 
appeared in 1727, and a fourth after 
another interval. This publication 
went through no less than twelve edi- 
tions in a few years. The rapid sale 
of the first volume induced him in 
the same year (1724) to bring out 
“The Evergreen, being a Collection 
of Scots Poems, wrote by the Ingeni- 
ous before 1600.” It professed to be 
chiefly selected from the Bannatyne 
MS., and was equally successful. 
Ramsay, who was a Jacobite in 
principle, inserted in this publica- 
tion a poem of affected antiquity, un- 
der au assumed name, entitled “ The 
Vision,’’ having refercnce to the Pre- 
tender. His next publication at once 
estublisbed his fame upou a perma- 
nent foundation. Tu 1725 appeared 
“The Gentle Shepherd,” a pastoral 
comedy, in five acts—the best poem 
of its kind, perhaps, in any language. 
In 1721 he had published an eclogue, 
under the title of “ Patie and Roger,” 
and in 1723 a sequel under that of 
“Jenny and Maggie.” The public 
approbation of these detached scenes 
encouraged him to make thom the 
groundwork of the cumplete drama 
called “Tho Gentle Shepherd,” the 
success of whicl was instautancous 
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and unprecedented. Edition rapidly 
followed edition, and iu a few years it 
was known to every admirer of poe- 
try in the three kingdoms, and had 
secured a weleome place in almost 
every cottage in Scotland. The great 
popularity of Gay's “ Beggar's Opera,” 
uot long after, induced Ramsay to 
print a new edition of “ The Gentle 
Shepherd,” with songs abundantly in- 
terspersed, adapted to popular Scotish 
, airs, and these it has ever siuce re- 
| tained. 

In 1726he removed to a house at 
the east end of the Luckenbooths, and 
instead of Mercury, adopted for his 
'sigu the heads of Ben Jonson and 
Drummond of Hawthornden, after- 

wards occupled by Creech the book- 
seller. Ramsay is said to have been 
the first who established a circulating 
library in Scotland. After his death, 
it passed into the hands of Mr Sib- 
bald, and subsequently into those of 
Mr Mackay, by whose respective ad- 
ditious it was rendered the most ex- 
tensive establishment of the kiud, per- 
haps, in Britain. 

In 1728 2 second quarto volume of 
his poems appeared, and was reprint- 
ed in 8vo during the same year. In 
1730 he published his “ Thirty Fa- 
bles,” undoubtedly the best of his 
minor productions. Among them 
| is *° The Monk and the Miller's Wife,” 
a story which, though previously told 
‘by Dunbar, “would of itself,” as a 
competent critic has remarked, “be 
Ramsay’s passport to immortality as 
a poet.” With these he seems to have 
concluded his poctic labours. “1 
e’en gave over in good time,” he says 
in a letter to Smibert, the painter, 
“ before the coolness of faney that at- 
tends advanced years should make me 
risk the reputation I have acquired.” 
| His fame had now extended beyond 
the limits of his native country. An 
edition of his poems was published by 
‘the London booksellers in 1731, and 
| another appeared at Dublin in 1733. 
His acquaintance was courted by the 
rich and the noble, and his shop was 
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racters and wits of Edinburgh. His 
intercourse with coutemporary pocts 
was pretty extensive. Hamilton of 
Baugour, Matuilton of Gilbertfield, 
Gay, and others, were among the 
number of his frieuds, and he ad- 
dressed verses to Pope and Somerville, 
author of “The Chase,” the latter of 
whom retnrned his poetical greetings 
in two epistics. 

In 1736 his passion for the drama 
and euterprising spirit prompted him 
to erect a new theatre in Carrnbber’s 
Close ; but iuthe ensuing year the act 
for licensing the stage was passed, 
and the inagistrates ordered the house 
to be shut up. By this speculation 
he lost a good deal of money ; and it is 
remarked by his biographers, that 
this was, perhaps, the only unfortu- 
nate project in which he ever engag- 
ed. In 1743 he lost his wife, Christiau 
Ross, daughter of a writer in Ediu- 
burgh, whom he had married in 1712, 
aud who left him a son and three 
grown-up daughters, out of seven 
children she had borne tohim. Soon 
after her death, with the view of 
spending his days in dignified retirc- 
ment, he erected a house on the north 
side of the Castlehill, at the head of 
what is at present the Mouud, com- 
mandiug a magnifieent view, though 
now intercepted by the houses of the 
New Town of Edinburgh. The man- 
sion itself, however, is built in rather 
a whimsical style of architecture. 
Here he spent the last twelve years of 
his life, although he did not give up 
his shop until 1755, three years before 
his decease. He died January 7, 
1758, aged 72, aud was buried in the 
Greyfriars’ Churchyard, where a mo- 
nument was, after the lapse of more 
thau half a century, erected to his 
memory. { 

RAMSAY, ALLAN, an eminent por- | 
trait painter, eldest son of the preced- 
ing, was born at Edinburgh in 1713. 
Having shown au early attachment to 
art, after receiving some instructions | 
in London, he went to Italy, where he | 
studied uuder artists of great celebri- 
ty. On his return he practised for 
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Soine time in Edinburgh, but after. 
wards resided chicfly in London, 
wherc he acquired considerable repn- 
tation as a portrait paiuter. By the 
interest of Lord Bnte he was intro- 
duced to George IL., when Prince of 
Wales, whose portrait he painted both 
in whole length and in profile, the for- 
mer being engraved by Ryland and the 
' latter by Woollett. Several mezzo- 
tinto prints were also pnblished after 
portraits by him, of several of the 
most distinguished of his own country- 
| menu. In March 1767 he was appoint- 
‘ed principal painter to the King; a si- 
| tuation which he retained till his 
death, thongh he retired from prac- 
tice about 1775, in consequence of 
haying iujnred his arm by an accident. 
He visited Rome at four different 
times, and on the last occasion he 
spent several years inItaly. Finding 
his health decline he rcturned to Eng- 
land, bnt died, a few days after land- 
ing, at Dover, Angust 10, 1784. Lis 
“portraits are celebrated for their re- 
| semblance to natnre, and their un- 
, stndied simplicity ; and he himself is 
i descrihed as having contribnted to 
| improve the style of portrait painting 
in Great Britain. 

Ramsay possessed cousiderable li- 
terary taste, and was the founder of 
the “ Select Society” of Edinburgh in 

1754, of which all the eminently learn- 
ed men of that capital were members. 
He was the author of some ahle pam- 
phlets on history, politics, and criti. 
cism, published at different times, but 
afterwards collected into a volume, 
entiticd “ The Investigator.” Iealso 
wrote a pamphict on the subject of 
Elizabeth Canning. Le was an excel- 
Ient elassical scholar; spoke the Ita- 
lian and German languages fluently, 
and, like Cato, learned Greek in his 
oldage. Mie is frequently mentioned 
) hy Boswell as being of Dr Johnson’s 
| parties. Ile married Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Sir Alexander Lindsay of 
Evelick, Paronet, a nicce of Lord 
Manstield, by whom he had a son, 
John, who attained the rauk of Major- 
General in the army, aud two daugh- 
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ters, Amelia, married to Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell of Inverness, and Char- 
lotte, who became the wife of Colonel 
Maleoln of Ford Farm, Snrrey. 
RAMSAY, Anyonew Micuatr, bet- 
ter known as the Chevalier de Ram- 
say, was born at Ayr, June 9, 1686. 
He was the son of a baker, in good 
circumstances, and received a liheral 
education, first. at the school of his na- 
tive placc, and afterwards at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He was sub- 
sequently appointed tutor to the two 


ing unsettled in his religious princi- 
aud at the University of Leyden he 


‘made the acquaintauce of M. Poiret, 
| 


a mystic divine, who iudneced him to 
adopt the doctrines of that system of 
theology. In 1710 he visited the ce- 


principles of mysticism; and by that 
amiable prelate he was persnaded to 
become # Roman Catholic. Fenelon’s 
iuflnence procured him the appoint- 
ment of preceptor to the Duke de 
Chateau-Thiery and the Prince de 
Turenne, when he was made a Knight 
| of the Order of St Lazarus. He was 
subsequently engaged by the Pretend- 





er to superintend the education of his , 


| two sons, Prinee Charles Edward and 
Ilenry, afterwards Curdinal de York; 
and for this purpose he removed to 
Roine in 1724; but, on his arrival 


there, he found so many intrigues and ; 


dissensious that he soon requested 
leave to return to Paris. 
after lie visited Seotland, and was 
kindly received Ly the Duke of Argyle 
and Greenwich, in whose family he 
resided some years, and cmployed his 
Icisure in writing several of his works, 
In 1730 tho University of Oxford con- 
ferred on him the degree of LL.D., 
having been admitted fur this purpose 
of St Mary’s Hallin Apvil of that year, 
While in his native country he ofiered 
to settle an annnity on his relations, 
but they indignantly refnsed to ac- 
cept it, on the ground of his having 
renounced the Protestaut religion. 
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lehrated Fenelon, Archbishop of Cam- | 
_ bray, whohadimhihed the fuudamental | 


Some time | 






sons of the Earl of Wemyss. Becom. | 


ples, he repaired to the Continent, | 
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After his returu to France he resided 
some time at Pontoise, a seat of the 
Prince de Tureune, Duke de Bouillon, 
in whose family be continued in the 
capacity of iutendant till his death, 
which happened at St Germiain-eu- 
Laye, May 6, 1743. He was the author 
of several works, tho principal of 
which are “La Vie de M. Fenelon,” 
of which there is an English transla- 
tion; “Les Voyages de Cyrus,” in 
French and English, the only work of 
his much known in this country, a 
professed itmitation of Telemachius, 
aud once very popniar; “ L’Histoire 
de M. Turenue,” in French and Eng- 
lish; “A Plan of Kducation for a 
Young Priuce,” 1732; and a posthu- 
mous work published at Glasgow in 
1749, entitled “ Philosophical Princi- 
ples of Natural aud Revealed Relt- 
gicu.” 

RAMSAY, Janus, an emineut phi- 
lanthropist, and one of the first who 
wrote against tho Slavo Trade, was 
boru at Fraserburgh, Aberdceushire, 
July 25, 1733. After receiving his 
grammatical educatiou, he was ap- 
prenticed to Dr Vindlay, a medical 
practitioner in his native town, and 
in 1750 eutered as a student of King’s 
College, Aberdecn, where he obtained 
one of the principal bursaries. lu 
1755 he repaired to London, and 
studied surgery and pharmacy under 
Dr Macauly, in whose family he lived 
fortwo years. He afterwards obtain- 
ed an appoiutment as surgeon in the 
Royal Navy, in which he served for 
several years. While on board the 
Arundel he unfortunately fell on the 
deck and broke his thigh bone, by 
which he was confined for ten months, 
and rendered lame for life. This 
accident determined him to quit 
the navy, and turn his thoughts to- 
wards becoming a minister of the 
Church of England. Accordingly, 
while the Arundel lay at St Christo- 





| the principal inhabitants, strong re- 
| commeudations to the Bishop of Lou- 
| don, by whom, on his coming to Eng- 

land, he was -admitted into holy 
j G12 


orders. Returning to St Christopher's, 
lie was presented by the Governor to 
two rectories, valued at L.700 a year. 
In 1763 he married Rebeeca Akers, 
the danghter of a planter of high re- 
spectability. 































Indies he made some public attempts 
to instruct the slaves; which, how- 
ever, were misunderstood aud mis- 
represented; aud, in addition to his | 
clerical duties, he took the charge of 
several plantations in the capacity of | 
inedical adviser. 
to Britain, and visited his native place. 
ln the following year he was ap- 
pointed Chaplain to Admiral Barring- 





pher’s, he obtained, from some of 
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1u 1777 he returned 


ton, then about to proceed to the 
West Indies. lle resigned his pastoral 
charge in the Island of St Christo- 
pher’s, and returned to England with 
his wife and family in the end of 
1781. On his arrival he was, through 
the intercst of his friend Admiral Sir 
Charles Middleton, presented to the| 
liviugs of Teston and Nettlestead in 

Kent. Iu 1785 he published an “ Essay 
on the Treatment and Conversion of 

African Slaves in the British Sngar_ 
Colonies,” whieh involved him in a | 
controversy ou tue Slave Trade that | 
embittered his latter years. He died 

at Loudon, July 20, 1789. He was also 

the author of a volume of “ Twelve 

Sermous for the Use of the Royal 

Navy,” preached on board his Ma- 

jesty’s ship the Prince of Wales, pub- 

lished in 1782; “ A Manual for African 

Slaves,” in 1787; a “ Treatise ou Sig- 

nals;” an ‘Essay on the Duty and 

Qualifications of a Sea Officer,” tho 

profits of three editions of which lat- 

ter work he appropriated to benevo- 

lent societies; and various pamphlets 

in answer to his opponents on the 

slave question. 

RANDOLPH, Tromas, the nephew 
of King Robert the Bruce, companion 
of his vietories, and some time Regent 
of Scotlaud, during the miuority of 
his son David Tl., died at Mussel- 
burgh, July 20, 1332. The house in 
which he lived is said to be still point- 
ed out in that burgh. 
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Latin poet of considerahle reputation 
in his time, the son of Janes Reid, 
the first minister, after the Reforma. 
tion, of Banehory-Ternan, in Kiucar- 
: dineshire, flourished in the seven- 
| teenth century. Ife studied at Ma- 
rischal College, Aherdeen, and after- 
wards travelled through the greater 
| part of Europe. Having maintained 
publie disputations in several of the 
' foreign Universities, he collected into 
a volume the Theses he defended. 
His Latin poems are preserved in the 
“Delitia Poetarum Scotorum.” On 
hisreturn to Britain, he was appointed 
Latiu Secretary to James I. of Eng- 
land. While on the Continent he had 
purchased the best editions of all the 
classics which were printed from the 
, time of Aldus Manutius until 1615, 
also several curious manuscripts, par- 
ticularly a Hehrew Bihle, of most 
heautiful writing, supposed to have 
been the work of the twelfth cen- 
tury, all of which he bequeathed tothe 
Marisehal College, Aherdeen, with a 
considerahle sum of money as a fund 
for a yearly salary toa librarian. He 
helonged to the family from which 
the celebrated philosopher, Dr Thomas 
Reid, was descended. 

Alexander Reid, the hrother of the 
Latin Secretary, was an eminent phy- 
sician, and the first, it is said, who 
read physieal lectures to the Com- 
pany of Barber-Chirurgeons at Lon- 
don. In 1620 he was created Doctor 
of Physic at Oxford by royal man- 
date. He was afterwards Physician to 
; Charles J., and died about 1680. Te 
‘published a “ Manual of Anatomy,” 
and other medical works, which, 
though often reprinted, lave long 
since been consigned to ohlivion. 

REID, Tnomas, a distinguished 
moral philosopher, was born, April 
26, 1710, at the manse of Strachan, 
Kincardineshire, a parish situated 
about twenty-three miles from Aber- 
dcen, on the north side of the Gram- 
pian Mountains. Ifis father, the Rev. 
Lewis Reid, was minister of that pa- 
rish for fifty years, and his mother, 
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REID, Tuomas, a philosopher and | the daughter of Mr Gregory of Kin- 
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nairdie, was sister to David, James, 
and Charles Gregory, the celehrated 
Professors. After two years spent 
at the parish school of Kincardine- 
O'Neil, young Reid was sent to Aber- 
deen for his classical education. About 
the age of twelve or thirteen, heing 
intended for the Chureh, he was en- 
tered as a student in Marischal Col. 
lege, where his instruetor in philoso- 
phy, for three years, was Dr George 
Turnbull, who afterwards attracted 
some notice as an author, particularly 
hy a hook, entitled “ Principles of 
Moral Philosophy,” and by a volumi- 
nous “ Treatise on Ancient Painting,"’ 
puhlished in 1741, but long ago for- 
gotten. It does not appear that he 
gave any early indications of future 
emnineuce, although his industry and 
modesty were conspicuous from his 
childhood. At College, however, he 
excelled the other students in mathe- 
matics, for which he soon showed a 
decided predilection. He continued 
longer than usual at the University, 
in consequence of having been ap- 
pointed to the office of Librariau, 
which had been endowed by his an- 
cestor, the subject of the previous 
notice. During this period he formed 
an intimacy with John Stewart, after- 
wards Professor of Mathematies in 
Marischal College, and author of a 
Commentary on Newton’s Quadra- 
ture of Curves. In 1736 he resigned 
the lihrarianship, and accompanied 
Mr Stewart on an excursiou to Eng- 
land, when they visited London, Ox. 
ford, and Cambridge. His unele, Dr 
David Gregory, procured him a ready 
access to Martiu Folkes, at whose 
house he met many of the most emi- 
hent men in literature and science in 
the metropolis. At Camhridge he 
saw the vaiu and erudite Dr Bentley, 
and enjoyed repeated conversations 
with Sanderson, the blind mathema- 
tician, who presented a phenomenon 
in the history of the human inind, to 
which Dr Reid has more than onee 
referred in his philosophical specula- 
tious, 






















































In 1737 he was preferred, by the 
King’s College, Aberdeen, to the liv- 
ing of New Machar, in the same coun- 


the people to the law of patronage, 
that his settlement not only met with 
ost violent opposition, but he him. 
| self was exposed to personal danger. 
| Tis unwearicd attention, however, to 
the duties of his office, with the mild- 
ness aud forbearance of lis temper, 
goon oyercame all prejudices, and in 
a few years afterwards, when calted 
to a different situation, he was fol- 
lowed by the tears and benedictions 
of the very same people wbo would 
formerly have rejeeted him. 

Dnring his residenco at New 
Machar, the greater part of his time 
was spent in intense study, more par- 
tiewarly iu a careful examination of 
the laws of external perception, and 
of the other principles which form the 
groundwork of hnmau knowledge. 
Wis chief relaxations were gardening 
and botany, to both of which pursuits 
he retained his attachment in oldage. 
Tn 1740 he married his cousin, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Dr George Reid, 
physician in London. 

Iu 1748 he communicated to the 
Transactions of the Royal Socicty 
© An Essay on Quantity, occasioned 
by reading a Treatise, in which Sim- 
ple and Compound Ratios are applied 
to Virtue and Merit.” In 1752 he 
was elected Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in Kiug’s College, Old Aber- 
deen. Soon after his removal there, 
in conjunction with his friend, Dr 
John Gregory, he projected a literary 
Society, which subsisted for many 
years, meeting once a-week for the 
discussion of philosophical subjects, 
aud it numbered among its members 
the illustrious names of Reid, Gre- 
gory, Campbell, Beattie, and Gerard. 
In 1764 he publisbed his celebrated 
“Inquiry into the Human Miud, on 
the Principles of Comiuon Seuso,” one 
of the most original and profound 
works which appeared about that 
| period. As its professed object was 
| the refutation of Mr Hume’s Scepti- 
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eal Theory, with the view of avoiding 
any misconstruction of the historian’s 
meaning, he submitted, through Dr 
Blair, some detached parts of the 
work to Mr Hume for lis perusal. 
With these the latter was so much 
pleased, that he at once addressed a 
letter to tbe author, expressing his | 
satisfaction at the perspicuous and 
philosophical manner in which he had 
replicd to his rcasonings. Soon after 
tle publieation of the “ Inquiry,’ he 
reccived the degree of D.D. from the 
University of Aberdeen. <A_ short 
time previous, the University of Glas- 
gow had invited him to the ehair of 
Moral Philosophy, then vacant by the 
resignation of Dr Adam Smith, the 
superior advantages of which profes- 
sorship induced him to accept of it, 
aud, accordingly, he eutered upou its 
duties in 1764. In the elass-room, Dr 
Reid was careful to divest his lectures 
of all metaphysical and 1werely scho- 
lastie terms and theories, teaching 
moral science on the sound principles 
of inductive philosophy, as ineuieated | 
by Bacon. Although thero was no- 
thing attractive in his elocution er 
mode of instruction, his style was so 
simple and perspicuous, his character 
so full of gravity and authority, and 
his students felt snch an interest in 
the doctrines which he tanght, that 
he was uniformly heard with the most 
respectful attention. 

In 1781, while his health and facul- 
ties were yet entire, though he was 
at this period upwards of seventy 
years of age, he withdrew from his 
public labours, in order to devote 
himself wholly to philosophical in- 
vestigation. In 1785 he published his 
“Essays on the Intellectual Powers 
of Man;” aud in 1788, those on “ The 
Active Powers,” which are generally 
republished together, under the tite 
of “ Essays on the Powers of the Iu- 
man Mind.” These works, with his 
“Inquiry,” the “ Essay on Quantity,” 
already mentioued, and a short but 
masterly analysis of.Aristotle’s Logic, 
which forms au Appendix tothe third | 
volume of Lord Kames’ “ Sketches,” 
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pnblished in 1773, comprehend the 
whole of Dr Reid’s puhlished writ- 
ings. At diiferent times he read some 
essays betore a Philosophical Society, 
‘of which he was a member, among 
‘ which were “ Au Examination of Dr 
' Pricstley’s Opinionsconcerning Mutter 
,and Mind,” “Ohservations on the 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More,” and 
! Physiological Reflections on Muscv- 
lar Motiou.”” He outlived his wife 
and a unmerous family of children, 
save one daughter, married to Patriek 
Carmichael, M.D. During the sum- 
| mer of 1796 he was prevailed upon hy 
DrGrezory topassafew weeks at Edin- 
hurgh. He returned to Glasgow in 
his usual health and spirits; hut about 
the end of September of that year he 
| was seized with bis last illness. 
After a severe strnegle, attended with 
| repeated attacks of palsy, he died on 
the 7th of October following, at the 
advaneed age of eighty-six. His 
| works were collected by Mr Dugald 
1 Stewart, and published in four vo. 
| lumes in 1803, with his Life prefixed, 
| on which all the hiographical accounts 
of Dr Reid ave founded. A French 
translaticn of tbis great philosopher's 
| writings, by Jouffroy, with an Intro- 
duetory Essay and Notes hy Royard- 
Collard, appeared at Paris in 1828. 
RENNIE, Greorse, an eminent 
agricniturist, was born on the farm 
of Phantassie, in the county of Had- 








dington, in 1749. His father, Jumes 
Ttennie, a respectable fariner, was one 
of the most active promoters of agri. 
cultural improvements in his day, 
and his brother, John Rennie, was 
the celebrated Civil Engineer, of 
, Whom a short notice follows. He 
carly exhibited indications of that ac- 
tivity, penctration, and intelligence, 
for wbicli he was remarkable in after 
years. When scareely sixtecn, his 
iather sent him to Tweedside to make 
a survey of the state of agriculture 
| in that part of the country, where se- 
yeral gentlemen, among whom were 
Lord Kames, llume of Ninewells, Ren- 
ton of Lamnierton, Fordyce of Ayton, 
| and others, had commenced a system 
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cf extensive improvement of their 
own estates; aud here his powers of 
observation cuabled him to obtain 
much of tbat practical knowledge 
which afterwards rendered him so 
distinguished, In 1765 he was en- 
trusted with the superintendence of a 
brewery, erected by his father on the 
ground now occupied hy the Linton 
distillery; but Mr Rennie, senior, dy- 
ing the following year, the establish- 
ment was relinquisbed, and in 1770 
was let toa tenant. In 1783 he again 
undertook the management of the 
works, and comnienced the hnsiness 
of distilling on a large seale. Tbe 
distillery remained in his hands until 
1797, when the whole work was let in 
lease. His reputation as a successful 
agriculturist soon became known over 
Scotland, and while the admirable ar- 
rangements of his farm were a theme 
of praise in the country at large, they 
forined an incentive to emulation 
among the most intelligent of the 
farmers in his immediate neighbonur- 
hood. 

In 1787, Mr Meikle having invent. 
ed the Drum Thrashing Machine, one 
of the most important diseoveries 
which the agricultural art owes to 
mechanical genius, Mr Rennie cxert- 
ed himself warmly in his hehalf, and 
eansed him to crect the first machine 
in the county worked with horses, on 
the Phantassie property, the only pre- 
vious one being that of the inveutor 
himself, at Knowsmill, near Tyning- 
ham, which was impelled by water. 
The merit of this useful discovery 
being disputed by several persons, 
Mr Rennie came forward in yvindica- 
tion of his frieud Meikle, who was 
then between eighty and nincty years 
of age, and completely established his 
claim to the invention, in a letter ori- 
ginally inserted in a pamphlict by Mr 
Sheriff, entitled “ A Reply to an Ad- 
dress to the Public, hut more parti- 
cularly to the Landed Interest of 
Great Britain and Ireland, on tbe sub- 
ject of the Thrashing Macbine,” aud 
afterwards copied by the editor into 
the forty-cighth number of tbe Far- 
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mer’s Magazine. Mr Rennie, after a 
long life of regularity and usefulness, 
died October 6, 1828, 

RENNIE, Jon, a eclebrated engi- 
neer, brother of the preeeding, was 
horn ou the farm of Phantassie, in 
East Lothian, Jnne 7, 1761, <Atter 
acqniring the rudiments of his edn. 
eation at the parish sehool, he was 
placed under Mr Andrew Meikle, an 
eminent millwright, with whom he 
continued two years. He then spent 
two years at the school of Dunbar, 
and on the promotion of the master 
to Perth Acadenry, the latter recom- 
mended him as his sueeessor; but, 
preferring mechanical employment, 
he soon resumed his labours in the 
workshop of Mr Meikle. He subse- 
quently attended the conrse of lee- 
tures ou Natnral Philosophy and 
Chemistry, given by Drs Robison and 
Blaek in the University of Edinburgh. 
After acting fora short time on his 
own aceonut, in 1783, he was indueed 
to remove to London, and soon after 
was employed by Messrs Boulton and 
Wattin the construetion of twosteam 
engines, aud the machinery connected 
therewith, at the Albion Flonr Mills, 
near Blackfriars Bridge ; which in 1791 
were unfortunately destroyed by wil- 
fnl fire. He was next engaged in sn- 
perintending the construction of the 
new machinery of Whitbread’s brew- 
ery, the execution of which inereased 
his reputation. Tlaving eommeneed 
business for himself as a civil engi- 
neer, from 1794 he was regarded as 
standing at the head of the profession 
in Great Britain, aud was connected 
with every publie work of magnitude 
inthe Kingdom. Canals, bridges, har- 
bours, wet doeks, and machines of 
every description, were extensively 
exeented from his designs, and under 
his direction. Among his principal 
works may be mentioned Ramsgate 
Harbour; Waterloo and Southwark 
Bridges, London ; the London Docks, 
and the East and West India Docks, 
at Blackwall; the Prinee’s Dock at 
Liverpool; the Docks at Hull, Dub- 
lin, Greenock, aud Leith, and the 
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Breakwater at Plymouth, with seve- 
ral similar structures, where subma- 
rine masoury was carried to the ut- 
most perfection. The greatest ef- 
fort of his genius is generally consi- 
dered to be the Bell Rock Lighthonse, 
eonstructed on the same principle as 
that on the Eddystone roeks, erected 
by Simeaton, He built the stone 
bridges at Kelso, Musselburgh, and 
other places in Scotland, and the iron 
bridge over the Witham in Lineoln- 
shire, and superintended the forma- 
tion of the Grand Western Canal, and 
the exeention of the Aberdeen Canal 
which unites the Dee and the Don, 
as well as other canals in different 
parts of the country. Before his 
death he had given plans for improy- 
ing the docks at Sheerness, which 
were aftersvards exceuted by his sons, 
George and John, now Sir John Ren- 
nie. IIe also furnished the designs 
for the new London Bridge, the 
charge of the construction of which 
was entrusted to Sir John Rennie, 
who, in 183}, finished that magnificent 
structure. 

Mr Rennie was remarkable for his 
steady resolution and perseverance, 
and for his indefatigable industry. 
Ou going to France for a short time 
In 1816, he deelared it to be the first 
relaxation he had takeu for nearly 
tbirty years. He married in 1789, 
and by his lady, whom he survived, 
he had fonr sons and two daughters. 
He died of inflammation of the liver, 
October 16, 1821, and was buried in 
St Panl’s Cathedral. 

RENWICK, Janes, a celebrated 
field-preacher, and the last martyr for 
the Covenanted Work of Refornia- 
tion in Scotland, was born in the pa- 
rish of Glencairn, in Nithsdale, Feb- 
rnary 15, 1662. He was the son of 
Andrew Renwick, a weaver, by his 
wife Elizabeth Corsan. From his 
childhood he evineed a pious disposi- 
tion, andeven at two years of age was 
observed to be aiming at prayer. His 
parents, being in very poor cireum- 
stanees, with diffienlty kept him at 
school, and dnring the time he attend- 
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ed the University of Edinhurgh, he 
supported himself chiefly by assisting 
some gentlemen’s sons in their educa- 
tion. On the conclusion of his aea- 
demical course, having refused to take 
the oath of allegiance, he was denied 
laureatiou, but, with two others, af- 
terwards received it privately at 
Edinhurgb, where, for some time, he 
remained prosecuting his studies. 
He subsequently attached himself to 
the persecuted Presbyterians, and at- 
tended their secret meetings, taking 
| an active part in all their proceedings. 
Having heen present at the martyr- 
dom of Mr Donald Cargill, July 27, 
1681, he determined to embark with 
the small remnant that adhered to his 
principles; and when the more zeal- 
ous of the Covenanters agreed to 
publish the Lanark Declaration, Ren- 
wiek was employed to proclaim it, 
which he did January 12, 1682, al- 
thongh he had no hand in its compo- 
sition, and disapproved of some of its 
expressions. 
Finding it impossible, in the then 
| circumstances of the times, to obtain 
licence in his own country, he was, by 
his party, sent over to Holland, in De- 
cember 1682, when he entered a stu- 
dent at the University of Gronin- 
gen. In six months he was found 
qnalified for the ministry, and accord- 
ingly received ordination there. He 
; commenced his ministerial labours in 
his native land, his first public ser- 
mon being preached Novemher 23, 
1683, in a moss at Darmead, in the pa- 
rish of Cambusnethan; when, in vin- 
dication of himself, and for the infor- 
niation of his hearers, he gave an ac- 
count of his call to the ministry, and 
declared his firm adherence to tho 
persecuted Church of Scotland. At 
the same time he fully explained his 
mind as to the various religious ques- 
| tions then in agitation, and described 
particularly the class of preachers and 
professors lie was resolved to hold no 
communion with. This gave great 
offence to some of the indulged mini- 
stersand false brethren, who had been 
led away by the defections of tho 
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times, and exposed him to much ca- 
lumnious misrepresentation. His fame 
and success as a field-preaeher at- 
tracted the notice of the Council, by 
whom he was publicly proclaimed a 
traitor, and all his adherents were 
treated as abettors of rehellion. In 
1684 his difficulties and discourage- 
ments began still more to thicken 
arouud him; nevertheless, he conti- 
hued to preach wherever and when- 
ever hecould find opportunity. Dur- 
ing that year his enemies hecame more 
vigilant in their search after him, and 
letters of intercommuning were issued 
against him and his followers, which 
led to their publishing, at the mar. 
ket-cross and church doors of several 
towns, their famous A pologetical De- 
claration, November 8, 1684. After 
this, the uuhappy fugitives were 
hunted, like beasts of prey, through 
the mosses, muirs, and mountains of 
their native land, having often no 
place of refuge or retirement but a 
desert glen, or wild cavern of the 
earth. Renwick himself was often 
hotly pursued by the sanguinary sol. 
diery, and had many signal escapes 
and remarkable deliverances, 

On the accession of James VII. to 
the throne, Renwick, and about two 
hundred 1nen, went to Sanquhar, May 
28, 1685, and published a protestagainst 
his succession, and renouncing their 
allegiance to him, which was after- 
wards called the Sanquhar Declara- 
tion. In October 1687 a reward of 
one hundred pounds sterling was of- 
fered for his apprehension; and hay- 
ing gone to Edinburgh in January 1688, 
to deliver to the Synod of Indulged 
Ministers a protestation against the 
toleration they had accepted, which 
he lodged in the hands of Mr Hugh 
Kennedy, their Moderator, he was 
discovered, and aftcr a short resist- 
ance, seized, on February 1, and com- 
mitted close prisoner to the Tolbooth. 
On the 8th he was tried before the 
High Court of Justiciary on an in- 
dictment which charged him with 
disowning the King’s authority, re- 
fusing to pay the cess, and maiutaining 
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the lawfulness of defensive arms. | year became a student at the Univer- 


Ile was found guilty, on his own con. 
fession, and was accordingly executed 
in the Grassmarket of Edinburgh, on 
the 17th, being then only twenty-six 
years and two days old. Ilis life was 
written by a contemporary field- 
preacher, Mr Alexander Shields ; and 
in 1777 appeared at Glasgow, “ A 
Choiee Collection of very valuable 
Prefuces, Lectures, and Sermons, 
Preached upon the Mountains and 
Mnirs of Seotlaud, in the hottest 
time of the Persecution,” by Mr James 
Renwick; to which are added, by the 
same autbor, the Ferm and Order of 
Ruling Elders, a Reply to My Lang- 
lan’s Letter to Gavin Wotherspoon, 
&e., which work has beeu several 
times reprinted. 

RICHARD, Anuvot or Sr Vicror, 
in the twelfth century, a celebrated 
theologian, was 2 native of Scotland. 
After studying polite literature, the 
sacred Scriptures and mathematies at 
home, he went to Pavis, attracted by 
the fame of Hugh, Abbot of St Vic- 
tor, into which monastery he retired. 
At the regular periods he took the 
habit, and was admitted into holy 
orders. On the death of IMugh, in 
1164, he was unanimously ehosen 
Prior of the Monastery, in which sta- 


tion he remained till his death, Mareh | 


10, 1173. Le composed varions trea- 
tises on subjects of practieal divinity, 
and on Scripture criticism, partien- 
larly on the description of Solomon's 
Temple, and on the apparent contra- 
dictions in the books of Kiugs and 
Cbrouicles, respecting the reigns of 
the Kings of Judah and Israel] ; which 
were all publislied in two volumes 
folio, at Paris, in 1518 and 1540; at 
Venice in 1592, at Cologne in 1621, and 
at Rouen in 165(, the latter being ac- 
counted the best edition. . 
RICHARDSON, Witi1aM, an ac- 
complisheé scholar aud elegant mis- 
cellaneous writer, was the sou of the 
Rev. James Richardson, minister of 
Aberfoyle, where he was born, Octo- 
ber 1, 1743. He was educated at the 
parish school, and in his fourteenth 
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sity of Glasgow. Being intended for 
the church, after finishing his literary 
and philosophical curriculum, he en- 
tered on the study of divinity; but, 
before he had completed his theolcgi- 
cal course, he was appointed tutor to 
the two sons of Lord Cathcart, wbom 
he accompanied to Etou, where he re- 
mained for two years. In 1768 he 
went with his pupils to St Peters- 
burgh, their father having been no- 
minated Ambassador-Lixtraordinary | 
to tbe empress of Russin ; and, during 
his residence there, he acted as Se- 
cretary to Lord Catheart. In 1772he 
returned with his only surviving pu- 
pil to Glasgow, and soon after, through 
the interest of Lord Catlieart, then 
Lord Reetor of the University there, 
he was chosen Professor of IIuman.ty, 
having suececded Professor Muir- 
head in that chair, Ile died Novein- 
ber 3, I8l4. He was the author cf 
“ Poeins, chiefly Rural,” published in 
1774; “Philosophical Analysis and Il- 
lInstration of some of Shakspeare’s 
Remarkable Characters,” the first of 
which appeared in 1774, the second in 
1781, and the third in 1797, when the 
whole were collected into one volume ; 
“ Anecdotes of the Russian Empire,’ | 
1784 ; “ The Indians, a Tragedy,” 1790; 
“The Maid of Lochlin, a Lyrical 
Drama, with other Poems,” 1801 ; and 
« The Philanthrope,’ a periodical 
Essayist, which came out at London 
in 1797. Ile was also a contributor to 
Gilbert Stuart’s Edinburgh Magazine 
and Review, and to the Mirror and 
Lounger ; aud wrote the Life of Pro- 
fessor Artbur, prefixed to his works, 
and “ An Essay on Celtic Supersti- 
tions,” appended to Dr Graham’s “ In- 
quiry into the Authenticity of the 
Poems of Ossian.” He left in manu- 
script “ An Essay on Fignrative Lan- 
guage,” and some other papers. 
RIDDELL, Rosenrt, of Glenriddell, 
an cniinent antiquarian, was descend- 
ed from an ancient family, and, having | 
distinguished himself by his research-_ 
es concerning the antiquities of his 
native country, was clected a Member 
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of the Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, and a Fellow of the Antiqua- 
rian Societies of Edinburgh and Lon- 
| don. He published, inthe Avehxolo- 
gia, “An Account of the Ancient 
Lordship of Galloway, from the Ear- 
liest Period to 1455, when it was an- 
nexed to the Crown of Seotland;” 
“Remarks on the Title of Thaue and 
Abthane;”’ a Dissertation “ On the 
Ancient Modes of Fortification in 
Scotland:” also one “On Vitrified 
Fortifications in Galloway ;” and “An 
Aecouut of a Symbol of Ancient In- 
vestiture in Scotland;’’ with some 
other prpers. He wasan early patron 
and correspondent of Burns, the poet, 
and died April 2], 1794. 
RITCHIE, Witriam, LL.D,, a dis- 
| tinguished self-taught philosopher of 
the present century, was originally 
| educated for the Church of Scotland, 
in which he was licensed to preach the 
gospel. He hecame Rector of the 
Royal Academy of Tain, in Ross- 
| shire, where he contrived, by extreme 
frugality, to save from his small an- 
nual stipend a sum sufficient to en- 
able him to attend a course of the lee- 
tures of Messrs Thenard, Gay- Lussac, 
and Biot, at Paris, and also to pay a 
substitute for the performance of his 
duties during his temporary absence 
from Seotland. His skill and origi- 
nality in devising and performing ex- 
periments with the most simple matc- 
rials, in illustration of various disput- 
cd points of natural philosophy, at- 
tracted the attention of the eelcbrated 
philosophers whose occasional pupil 
he had hecome. He had also com- 
munieated to the Royal Soeicty, 
through Sir Jolin Werschell, who 
took a strong interest in his fortunes, 
papers “ On a New Photometer ; “On 
a New Forin of the Differential Tber- 
mometer;” and “On the Permeabi- 
lity of Transparent Screens of extremic 
Tenuity by Radiant Heat,’ which led 
to his appointment, on tho recom- 
mendation of Major Sabine, to the 
Professorship of Natural Philosophy 
at tbe Royal Institution, where he 
delivered a eourse of probationary 
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lectures in the spring of 1829. From 
this time he became a permanent re- 
sident in Loudon, and was appointed 
to the Professorship of Natural Phi- 
losophy at the London University in 
1832. In the following year he pub- 
lished a small introductory work, en- 
titled “Principles of Geometry Fa- 
miliarly Illustrated,” designed for the 
instruction of the young; and in 1836 
he brought out another elementary 
work, under the name of “ Principles 
of the Differential and Integral Caleu- 
lus, applied to a Variety of useful 
Purposes.” He suhsequently com- 
munieated to the Royal Society, of 
which he was elected a Fellow, papers 
“On the Elasticity of Threads of 
Glass, and the Application of this Pro- 
perty to Torsion Balances ;” aud also 
various experimental researches on 
the eleetric and chemical theories of 
galvanism, on electro-magnetism, and 
voltaic electricity. Shortly hefore 
his death he was engaged in experi- 
ments, on au extensive scale, on the 
manufacture of glass for optical pur- 
poses, for the examination of the re- 
sults of which a commission was ap- 
pointed by the Government, with a 
view to their further prosecution by 
a public grant of money, or by afford- 
ing increased facilities of experiment 
by a relaxation of the regulations of 
the Excise. 

Dr Ritchie died, in the prime of life, 
September 15, 1837. Atthe first Anni- 
versary Meeting of the Royal Society, 
held after his death, his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Sussex, in his ad- 
dress as President, gave a short skeleh 
of his life, and summed up his charae- 
ter in the following terms: ‘Though 
the traces of an imperfect and irregu- 
lar edueation are but too mauifest in 
most of Dr Ritehie’s theoretical re- 
searches, yet he must always be re- 
garded as an experimenter of great 
ingenuity and merit; and as a re- 
markable example of tho acquisition 
of a very extensive knowledge of phi- 
losophy, under difficulties and priva- 
tions which would havo urrested the | 
progress of any person of less ardour 
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and determination of character.” He 
was highly appreciated as a lecturer, 
on account of the extent and valuc of 
the information he communicated. 
The clearness of his arrangement and 
delivery gave nniversal satisfaction to 
his Euglish auditors, in spite of his 
accent, in which the Seotish toue 
more tlian usually predominated. 
ROBERT 1., sec Bruce, Rosert 
THE. 
ROBERT IL., the first of the louse 
of Stuart who wore the Crown, was 
born March 2, 1316. THe was the only 
child of Walter, the Steward of Scot- 
land, by his wife Marjory, daughter 
of King Robert the Bruce, and suc- 
cceded to the throne on the death of 
David IL, February 22, 1371. His 
reign was undistinguished by any 
event of importance. He died at his 
eastle of Dundonald, in Kyle, April 
19,1390. IIc was twice married, first 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Alex- 
ander Mure of Rowallan, by whom he 
had four sons and six daugliters, all 
born before marriage; and, secondly, 
to Euphemia Ross, a daughter of the 
Earl of Ross, by whom he had two 
sons and four daughters. Besides 
these, he had a numcrons illegitimate 
| progeny hy various women. He was po- 
' pnlarly designated “ Blcar-Eye,” from 
| the breaking out of an iuflammation 
in his eyelids, which deformed his 
| originally landsome countenance. 
According to a tradition, whieh Lord 
Hailes has heen at pains to refute, his 
, mother was killed by heing thrown 
fron her horse when pregnant with 
him; and, heing cut out of her side, 
by the Cesarean operation, he received 
a wound in one of his eyes from the 
' surgeou’s knife, which left there an 
unseemly mark ever afterwards. 
ROBERT Iil., eldest son of Ro- 
bert I1., by Elizabeth Mure, was born 
about 1340, and, during his father’s 
reign, bore the title of the Earl of Car- 
rick. His original name was John, 
but he changed it to Robert on suc- 
| eceding to the throne. He married 
Anuabella, a daughter of Str John 
| Drummond of Stobhall, by whom he 
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had several children. During the 
greater part of his reign, the kingdom 
was disturbed by the feuds and dis- 
sensious of a rude and turbulent no- 
hility. In his youth the King had 
reccived a kiek from a horse, which 
rendered him laine, and as lie was of 
an indolent aud pacific disposition, 
the administration of affairs, in a great 
measure, devolved on his eldest son, 
the Duke of Rothesay. That ill-fated 
Prince was, however, in 1402, ernelly 
murdered by his uncle, the Dnke of 
Albany, in tlie Castle of Falklaud, he- 
ing*then in his twenty-fourth year. 
Albany, too powerful to he brought 
to punishment, was, after Rothesay’s 
death, allowed by the feeble Monarch 
to wield at will the reins of govern- 
ment; until, roused to a strong sus- 
picion of his ambitious designs, he re- 
solved to send his only surviving son 
James, then in his eleventb year, to 
France for safety On the passage 
the young Prince was seized by the 
English, Mareh 30, 1405, and detained 
a prisoner in the Tower of London, 
an event which is supposed to have 
hastened the King's death, at Rothe- 
say Castle, Isle of Bute, April 4, 1406. 

ROBERTSON, ALEXANDER, of 
Struan, an eminent Jacobite chief 
and poct, the second son of the Laird 
of Struan, in Perthshire, by Murion, 
daughter of General Baillic of Letham, 
was horn about 1670. Being destined 
for the church, he was educated at 
the University of St Andrews; but 
his father and elder brother dying 
within a few months of each other, he 
suceceded to tlre family inheritance in 
1688. In the following year he joined 
Lord Dundee, when he appeared iu 
arms in the Highlands for the cause 
of King James; hut though he does 
not appear to have heen at Killie- 
crankie, he was attainted for his share 
in this rising, and his estates forfeited 
tothe Crown. He retired, in conse- 
quence, to the court of the cxiled 
Monarch at St Germains, where he 
lived for several years, and served oue 
or two campaigns in the French army. 
In 1703 he ventured to return to Scot- 
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land, and resided unmolested on his 


estates till 1715, when he joined the 
Earl of Mar with abont 500 of his 
elan. He was tuken prisoner at the 
battle of Sberiffmuir, but was reseued. 
Svon after, however, he fell into tbe 
hands of a party of soldiers in the 
Highlands, and was ordered to be con- 
dueted to Edinburgh; but contrived 
to make his escape on the way. He 
again took refuge in France, and re- 
mained in exile till 1726, when he was 
allowed to return home, and in 173] 
bad his attainder reversed. In 1745 
he once more “ marsballed his clan” 
in behalf of the Pretender; bnt his 
age preventing him from personally 
taking any aetive part in the Rebel- 
lion, his name was passed over in the 
list of proscriptions that followed 
that rash and unfortunate enterprise. 
He died in his own house of Carie. in 
Rannoch, April !8, 1749, iu the 8ist 
year of his age. <A volume of his 
Poems was published after his death, 
but they are of no great merit, many 
ofthem being grossly licentious. 

ROBERTSON, Wi tras, an emi- 
nent grammarian of the seventeenth 
eentury, was a uative of Scotland, and 
received his edueation at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. After taking 
bis degree of M.A., he settled at Lon- 
don, about 1630, as a teacher of He- 
brew. One of his pupils was Lady 
Kanelagh, sister of Mr Boyle, to whom 
he dedicated his “ First and Second 
Gates to the Holy Tongue;" the 
former of these, printed inj1653, be- 
ing a Grammar, and the latter, in 1654, 
a eompendious Lexieon, admirably 
adapted for assisting learners in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the Hebrew 
language withouta master. In 1656 
he published “ The Hebrew Text of 
the Psalms and Lamentations,” with- 
out points, 12mo; and a valuable 
* Key to the Hebrew Bible.” After 
the Restoration he went to Cambridge, 
where he published “ Phraseologia 
Generalis, ora full, large, and general 
Phrase-book, Latinand English ;" and 
some other useful works. We died 
about 1690. 
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ROBERTSON, Winriam, D.D., a 
distinguished historian, the son of | 
the Rev. William Robertson, mini- 
ster of Borthwick, in Mid-Lotbian, 
was born in the manse of that pa-, 
rish, in 1721. His mother was Elea- 
nor Piteairn, daughter of David - 
Piteairn, Esq. of Dreghorn, and by 
his father’s side he was desceuded 
from the Robertsons of Gladney in 
Fifeshire, a branch of the Robertsons 
of Struan. He received the first ru- 
diments of his edueation at the school 
of Dalkeith, under Mr Leslie, then a 
teacher of high reputation, His fa- 
ther having been appointed minister | 
of the Old Greyfriars’ Church, Edin- 
burgh, he removed, in 1733, with the 
family to that city, and towards the | 
close of the same year he entered on | 
his course of academical study at the 
University there. From this period 
until 1759, when the publication of his 
“ History of Seotland” commenced a 
new era in the literary annals of his 
country, the habits and occurrences 
of his life offer but few materials for 
biography. 

In 174], he was licensed to preach 
by the Presbytery of Dalkeith; and, 
in 1743, he was presented by the Earl 
of Hopetoun to the living of Glads- 
muir, in Kast Lothian. Not long 
after, his futher and mother died, 
within a few hours of each other, 
leaving six daughters, and a younger 
son, Mr Patrielk Robertson, afterwards 
a jeweller iu Ediuburgh, almost en- 
tirely dependent on him for subsist- 
enee. Though his stipend was small, 
not exceeding sixty pounds a-year, he 
at onee took his father’s family to 
Gladsmuir, and continued to educate 
and support his sisters until they were 
all respectably settled in the world. 
One of them, Mrs Syme, was the 
grandmother of Lord Brougham. 

On the breaking out of the Rebel- 
lion of 1745, he was induced, by the 
critical circumstanees of the times, to 
lay aside his elerical character, aud 
hasten to Edinburgh, where he joined 
the volunteers collected for the de- 
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clearcd by this work the sum of L600 + 
and he was gratified by rceeiving con- 
gratulatory icttcrs from the most emi- 
neut men of the timc; smong others, 
from David Ilume, between whom 
and Dr Robertson, notwithstanding 
rcligious and political differences, an 
uninterrupted friendship was main- 
taincd through life. 

From this period the whole com- 
plexion of his fortunes was changed. 
The distinction which he acquired by 
the publication of his “ llistory of 
Scotland” led to his immediate pre- 
ferment. In the same year le was 
appointed Chaplain of Stirling Castle, 
and in the following ycar one of the 
King’s Chaplains for Scotland. In 
1761, on the death of Principal Goldie, 
he was clected Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and translated 
to the Greyfriars’ Church. Two years 
afterwards the office of llistoriogra- , 
pher for Scotland was revived, and 
conferred upon him by the King, with 
asalary of L.200 peranuum. | 

In 1769 appeared his “ Flistory of 
the Reign of Charles V.,’’ in three 
vols. 4to, which fully maintained aud 
extended his already high reputation. | 
For the copyright of this work he re- 
ecived uo less than L.4500, the largest 
sum then known to have ever beeu | 
paid for a single hook. It was trans- 
lated into French hy M. Suard, after- 
wards an eminent member of the! 
French Academy. In 1777 he pub- 
lished, in two volumes 4to, his “ His- 
tory of America,” which was received 
with the same success as his former 
works. On its publication he was 
elected, August 8, 1777, an honorary 
meniber of the Royal Academy of 
History at Madrid, one of its mem- 
bers being at the same time appoint- 
ed to translate the work into Span- 
ish ; an undertaking, however, which 
was interdicted by the Spanish go- 
yernment. In 1780 Dr Robertson re- 
tired from the business of the Church 
Courts, but still coutinued his pasto- 
ral duties. (In 1781 he was elccted 
by his publisher to prepare for a se-) one of the Foreigu Members of the 
cond edition. He is said to have! Aeademy of Sciences at Padua, aud a 
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was resolved to surrender the capital 
to the Ilighlanders, he was one of a 
small band who repaired to Hadding- 
ton and offered their services to Gc- 
neral Cope, who declined recciving 
them, on account of their not being 
properly diseiplincd. He then re- 
turned to the duties of his parish, 
by the faithful discharge of which 
he in a short time acquired the 
veneration and attachment of his 
people. He also soon became dis- 
tinguished for his eloquence and 
good taste as a preacher, and made 
himself known as a powerful speaker 
in the Gencral Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. His great ta- 
lents for public business soon ob- 
tained for him an ascendancy in cccle- 
siastical matters, and he wns for a 
long time the leader of the Moderate 
party inthe Church. In 1757 he ably 
defended his friend Mr Hone, the 
author of the tragedy of “ Douglas,” 
in the procecdings adopted against 
him in the Church Courts, and con- 
tributed greatly, by his persuasive 
cloquence, to the mildness of that 
sentence in which the prosccution at 
last terminated. 

The earlicst of Dr Robertson’s pub- 
lications was a Sermon preached in 
1755 before the Socicty for Propagat- 
ing Christian Knowledge, which af- 
fords a sufficicnt proof of the emi- 
nence he might have attaiued iu that 
species of composition, if his ge- 
nius had not inclined him more 
strongly to other studies. This scr- 
mon, the only one he ever published, 
passed through several editions, and 
was translated into the Germau lan- 
guage. In 1758 he received a call to 
the charge of Lady Yester’s Church 
in Edinburgb, to which he was trans- 
lated the same year. Iu Fcbruary 
1759 he published at London his “ Ilis- 
tory of Scotland, during the Reigns of 
Queen Mary, and James VI.," in two 
vols. quarto, which was received with 
sneh gencral approbation, that, before 
the end of the. month, he was desired 
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1783 one of the Foreign Members of|much plcascd with Dr Robcrtson's 


the Imperial Academy of Sciences at 
St Petersburgh. His last work came 
out in 1791, in quarto, under the title 
of ‘‘ Historical Disquisition concern- 
iug the Knowledge which tbe Aucients 
had of India, and the Progress of 
Trade with that Country, prior to 
tbe Discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope;” which took its rise, as he 
himself informs us, from the perusal 
of Major Renuell’s Memoir for illus- 
trating his Map of Hindostan. It was 


‘commenced in the 68th year of his 


age, and concluded in less than a 
twelvemonth. 

Towards the end of 1791, Dr Ro- 
bertson’s health began to decline. 
Strong symptoms of jaundice sudden- 
ly displayed themselves, and laid tbe 
foundation of a lingering and fatal 
illness; in the eoncluding stage of 
which he removed to Grange House, 
in tbe neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
for the advantage of the free air and 
sequestcred scenes of tbe country. 
While be was able to wall abroad, he 
usually passed a part of the day ina 
small garden, enjoying the simple 
gratifications which it afforded with 
allhis wonted relish. He died June 
1}, 1793, in the seventy-first year of 
his age. He married, in 1751, his 
cousin Mary, daughter of the Rev. 
Mr Nisbet, one of the ministers of 
Edinburgb, and left behind hiin three 
sous and two daughters. The eldest 
son was bred to the law, and became 
a Lord of Scssion. He retired some 
years ago from the Bench, and died 
in 1835. Nis two younger sons en- 
tered the army; one of them, Lieute- 
nant-General James Robcrtson, dis- 
tinguished himsclf under Lord Corn- 
wallis in India; and the othcr, having 
married the heiress of Kinloch-Moi- 
dart, retircd to reside almost cntirely 
vn his estate. The eldest daughter 
married Patrick Brydone, Esq. of Len- 
nel House, author of a“ Tour througb 
Sicily and Malta;” and the youugest 
beca:ne the wife of the late John lus- 
sell, isq., Writer to the Signet. ‘The 
Einpress Catherine of Russia was ‘so 
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works that she presented him, through 
Dr Rogerson, with a handsome gold 
enamelled suuff-box, richly set with 
diamonds, which is still in tbe pos- 
session of the family. 

ROBISON, Jonny, LL.D., a distin- 
guished mechanical philosopher, was 
born at Boghall, Stirlingshire, in 
1739. His fatber, of the same name, 
& respectable merchant in Glasgow, 
had acquired some fortune in busi- 
ness, and purchased the cstate of 
Boghall, where he resided during the 
latter period of his life. Young Ro- 
bison received his education at tbe 
Grammar Scbool and University of 
Glasgow, and completed his acade- 
mical studies before he was nineteen. 
He was originally intended for the 
cburch, but early manifested a pecu- 
liar predilection for the mathematical 
sciences. In 1758 he went to London, 
with the view of applying for the si- 
tuation of mathematical instructor to 
the young Duke of York,at that time 
intended for the navy ; but being dis- 
appointed, as his Royal Highness was 
not going to sea, he accepted the of- 
fiee of tutor to Mr Knowics, son of 
Admiral Knowles, who, as midship- 
man, was then about to accompany 
the expedition under General Wolfe, 
for the reduction of Quebec. Be- 
sides instructing his pupil in mathe- 
matics and navigation, he was em- 
ployed in making surveys of the 
coasts and harbours ou the river St 
Lawrence, having been rated as a 
midshipman on board the Royal Wil- 
liam, in which his pupil was soon 
made a Lieutenant. After quitting 
that situation, he was, by Aduiniral 
Knowles, recommended to Lord An- 
son, then First Lord of the Admiral- 
ty, aud in 1762 was appointed by the 
Board of Lougitude to proceed to 
Jamaica on a trial voyage, to take 
eharge of the chronometer recently 
completed by Mr UWarrison, the cclc- 
brated horologist. On his rcturn, 
finding no prospect of promotion in 
the navy, in 1763 he went back to 


Glasgow, and resumed his studies, de- | 
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voting himself more partieularly to 
meehanieal philosophy. At this pe- 


riod he formed an intimacy with tho 


eelebrated Jaines Watt, then omploy- 
ed in perfecting the steam-engine. 
In 1766, when Dr Black was ealled 
to Edinburgh, Mr Robison was, on 
his recommendation, appointed by 
tbe University of Glasgow to suceeed 
him as Lecturer on Chemistry, with- 
out the appointinent of a Professor, 


and for about four years he aceord- 


ingly read lectures on that scienee. 


In 1770 his friend Admiral Kuowles 
having been recommended by the 
British Government to the Empress 
of Russia as a fit person to superin- 
tend the improvement of her navy, 
was appointed President of tho Rus- 
sian Board of Admiralty, and invited 


Mr Robison to accompany him to St 


Petersburgh as his Private Seeretary, 
This 
situation he aceepted, and in 1772 was 
appointed by tho Empress Inspeetor- 
General of the Marine Cadet Corps of 
Nobles at Cronstadt, with the rank of 
He relinquished that office 


with a salary of L.250 a-year. 


Cotonel. 
in 1773, on being offered by the Ma- 
gistrates and Town Council of I'din- 
burgh tho vacant chair of Natural 
Philosophy in that eity, The Em- 
press parted with him reluetantly, 


and requested that he would under- 


take the ebarge of two or three of tbe 


Cadets, promising him for his eare of 


them a pensiou of 400 rubles, or L.80 
a-year. During three years that the 
young men resided in Edinburgh, the 
pension was regularly paid, but after 
their departure it was discontinued. 
In the winter of 1774 he commenced 
the duties of his professorship at 
Edinburgh. His lectures were uni- 
versally allowed to be distinguished 
for tbe extent and value of tbe infor- 
mation eommunieated, rather than 
for perspienity of style or liveliness 
of illustration. Iu 1783, when the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh was in- 
eorporated by Royal Charter, Dr 


Robison was elected tbe General Se- 
| eretary, and discharged the functions 


to their entire satisfaction. A few 
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years beforo his death, bad bealth 
obliged him to resign the situation. 
To tho Trausactions of that learned 
body he contributed several very in- 
teresting papers. In 1797 he pnb- 
lished a’ politieal pamphlet, entitled 
“ Proofs ofa Conspiracy against all the 
Religions and Goveruments of Eu-4 
rope,” iu whieh he attributes the con- 
vulsion of society consequent on the 
Freneh Revolution, aud all the out- 
rages of that event, to free masonry. 
This eurious pnblieation ‘soon passed 
through four editions, butis long since 
forgotten. In 1798 he received the de- 
gree of LL.D. from the University of 
New Jersey, America; and in 1799 | 
the University of Glasgow conferred 
on himasimilar honour. After the 
death of Dr Black, he published in 
1799 the lectures of that great chemi- 
eal discoverer, with notes, a eopy of | 
which he sent to the Emperor of 
Russia, and received in return a box 
set in diamonds, witb a letter of 
thanks. In 1804 he brought out the 
first volume of “Elements of Meeba- 
nieal Philosophy,” designed to eom- 
prise his lectures on that science, and 
to extend to four or five volumes, but 
he did not live to complete the work. 
He died January 30, 1805, He had 
contributed a considerable number of 
articles to tbe third edition of the 
Encyelop:edia Britanniea and tbe 
Supplement. A collected edition of 
his works, with additions and annota- 
tions, was published in 1822, in 4 vols. 
8ro, edited by Dr Brewster. 
ROLLOCK, Rosert, an eminent) 
scholar and divine, descended by the 
mother’s side from tbe ancient family 
of Livingston, was born not far from | 
Stirling in 1555. His fatber, David 
Rollock of Powis, sent him to the 
Grammar Sehool of Stirling, where he 
commenced his edueation under 
Thomas Buchanan, the nephew of the 
historian. From this seminary he 
was removed to St Salvador’s College, 
St Andrews, where be went through 
the regular course of four years’ 
study, and so eminently distingnish- 
ed himself, that he had no sooner 
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taken the degree of M.A. than he was 
vhosen Regent of Philosophy in that 
College. During the four years that 
he discharged the duties of this office 
his reputation was greater than that 
of any of his contemporaries. In 
1582, while still under twenty-eight 
years of age, he was chosen by the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh the first 
teacher of the University lately found- 
ed by James VI,in that city; and for 
some time was the sole Professor in 
that now flourishing institution. In 
the winter of 1563 he entered upon 
his new duties. and bis high eharac- 
ter soon attracted numerous students 
to the infant Uuiversity. In Fehru. 
ary 1585 he was created Principal, and 
after the first laureation had taken 
place, was also appointed Professor of 
Theology, for which, and preaching 
every Sundiy morning in the High 
Church, he was allowed four hun- 
dred merks yearly. 

In the settlement of the ceclesiasti- 
cal affuirs of the period, Prineipal 
| Rolluck was thought to be too com- 

plying, and is styled by Calderwood 

“aman simple in Church matters.”’ 

In 1597 he was chosen Moderator of 
} the Assembly held at Dundee, which 
| passed several acts favourable to 
Episcopacy. He wrote several com- 
| mentaries in Latin on different por- 
| tions of the Scripture, which wero 
_ published between 1602 and 1610. 
| Though tinged with the scholastic 
theology of the times, they discover 
great natural acuteness, with very ex- 
tensive learning. His Analysis of the 
Epistles to the Romans and the He- 
brews, with respect to Effectual Call. 
ing, contains an outline of his lec. 
tures on Theology. We also publish- 
ed some Sermons and devotional 
Treatises, which were oncc held in 
high estimation. All his works, ex- 
cept his scrmons, were written in 
Latin. He died January 8, 1599, in 
the 43d year of his age. lis elder 
' brother, Hercules Rollock, was for a 
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short time one of the Professors of| 
His} the Treasury, and readily obtained a 
| Latin poenis, published in his fa) es in Parliament as Member for 


ROS | 


time, are preserved in the “ Delitia 
Poetarum Scotorum,” edited by Dr 
Arthur Jobnston, at the expense of. 
Scott of Scotstarvet, in 1637. He also 
wrote several epitaphs on the Princi- 
pal, his brother, which will be found 
in the same collection. 

ROSE, Georce, Ricnt Honovur- 
ABLE, an eminent statesman, the son 
of the Rev. David Rose, an Episcopal 
clergyman at Lethnot in Forfarshire, 
was born at Brechin, June 11, 1744. | 
His mother was the daughter of Don- 
ald Rose of Waterclunie, and was de- 
scended from the Roses of Kilra- 
vock, or Kilraak, an ancient family in 
Nairnshire. Owing to the poverty 
of his father, George, when little 
more than five years of age, was sent 
to the care of an uncle, who kept an 
academy near Hampstead, where he 
obtained his education. He was 
early apprenticed to a surgeon in that 
village, but, not liking the profession, | 
he went into the navy, and soon ob- , 
tained the situation of purser. His 
father having become tutor to Lord 
Polwarth, eldest son of the Earl of 
Marchmont, young Rose was iuduced | 
to retire from the sea, aud through | 
the interest of the latter nobleman, | 
he was made Deputy-Chamberlain of 
the Tally Court of the Exchequer. | 
Soon after he was appointed Keeper ! 
of the Public Records, whieh he found 
in a state of great confusion, and in 
eonsequence arranged and classed 
them in alphabetical order. His 
punctuality, dispatch, and aptitude 
for business, having recommended 
him to the notice of Lord North, then 
Premier, in 1767, he was selected to | 
superintend the completion of the 
Journals of the House of Lords, in 
thirty-one folio volumes; for which 
he was liberally remunerated. From 
this period he was constantly employ- 
ed by nearly all succeeding Ministers, 
except Mr Fox. 

When the Pitt and Dundas admi- 
nistration came into power, he was 
appointed, in 1784, Joint-Secrctary to 
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Christ-Church, in Hainpshire, In all 
matters connected with the trade of 
the country, he was allowed to pos- 
sess great practical information, and 
he gave the most important assist- 
ance to Mr Pitt in all his financial 
measures. In 1801, on the elevation 
of Mr Addington to the Premiership, 
he retired with Mr Pitt, and became 
an active Member of the Opposition. 
When Mr Pitt returned once more 
to power, le was admitted into the 
Privy Council, and in consequeuce 
became entitled to be addresscd as 
Right Honourable. He was likewise 
nominated first Vice-President, and 
afterwards President, of the Board of 
Trade and Treasurer of the Navy. 
After the death of Mr Pitt in 1806, 
Mr Rose was again for a short time 
forced into the Opposition, but when 
the coalition miuistry of Lord Gren- 
ville and Mr Fox retired, he resumed 
his former office, which he retained 
during the remainder of his life. 
' To enumerate all the speeches made, 
and the various occasions on which 
he came before the notice of the 
public, in the course of his political 
career, would beto detail all the im- 
portaut occurrences in Parliament 
for nearly forty years. lie was a 
great encourager of Friendly Socie- 
ties and Savings Banks, and intro- 
duced laws for the protection of the 
property of such associations. He 
published several pamphlets, princi- 
pally on commercial and financial sub- 
jects; and the manuscript translation 
of a History of Poland, which he pre- 
sented to the King, is now iu the 
Royal Library. In 1767, when the 
House of Lords passed a vote for pub- 
lishing a superb engraved edition 
of “ Domesday Book,” Mr Rose was 
appointed to superintend this great 
national work, and executed his task 
with due care and undeviating fideli- 
ty. In 1809 he produced his “‘ Ob- 
servations ou the Historical Work of 
the late Right Hon. Charles James 
Fox; with a Narrative of the Events 
which occurred in the Euterprise of 
the Earl of Argyle, in 1685; by Sir 
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Patrick Hume." Mr Rose died at 
his seat of Cuffnels, near Lyndhurst, 
in Hampshire, January 13, 1818, in the! 
75th year of hisage. Ife married a! 
lady belonging to the Island of Do- 
minica, by whom he had several chil- 
dren. On his eldest son devolved 
the lucrative reversionary office of 
Clerk of the Parliament, which he 
himself had cnjoyed for many years. 
ROSE, J. A., one of the most ex- 
traordinary actors in the first French 
Revolution, was born in Scotland in 
1757, and went early to Paris. Named 
Usher of the Nationa) Assembly, Rose, 
by his conduct, raised himself above 
his position, and became the friend of 
the most distinguished men of that 
eventful epoch. Mirabeau’ was par- 
ticularly attached to him, and when 
dying appointed him, by will, to exe- 
eute his wishes. On the eve of the 
10th of August 1792, he found means 
to warn the unfortunate Louis XVI. 
of the evils which threatened him. 
During the time tbe King’s trial last- 
ed, Rose paid every attention to the 
Monarch, and he rendered the same 
services to the Queen on her arraign- 
ment. Those good actions, as well 
as many others, were unknown to the 
world. ‘The friends of Rose alone 
were acquainted with the number of 
persons whose lives he had saved. 
Rabaut St Etienne owed his life to 
him, but lost it at a later period. 
The Duke de Moutesquieu, more for- 
tunate, awaited the end of “ the reign 
of terror” in the asylum which Rose 
bad procured for him. As Usher of 
the Convention, it was Rose who ar- 
rested Robespierre, Having then 
gone with Courvoi to carry the de- 
cree of accusation to the Comiuune, 
he was pursued by a furious multi- 
tude, and was only indebted for his 
safety to his physical strength and his 
intrepidity. This circumstance made 
au impression upon him which was 
never efiaced. “ It was this fist,” he 
nsed to say with strong emotion, at 
the same time holding up his large 
hand, “it was tbis fist which arrested | 
|the monster."’ He preserved his func- | 
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tions at the Council of Ancients, who 
voted him a sword of honour for the 
firmness he displayed during a stormy 
debate. 

lu 1814 M. de Semonville attached 
him to the Chamber of Peers. The 
Duke de Choiseul having met Rose in 
the Iobby of the Chainber, threw him- 
selt on his neck, exclaiming, “ This is 
one of the happiest days of my Tife.” 
He only resigned his situation when 
weighed down by the infirmities of 
old age. From that period he Ied a 
retired life, devoted to literature and 
the practice of all Christian virtues. 
He was a Protestant by religion. 
He died at Paris, March 19, 1841, at 
the age of 84. The Abbe Coquercl 
accompanied his remains tothe grave, 
and in an eloquent oration recapitu- 
lated the principal events of his his- 
tory. He died, he said, with the 
tranquil eonscience of a man who had 
coneluded a well-spent life. 

ROSS, ALEXANDER, a voluminons 
miscellaneous writer, the author of 
about thirty different works, in prose 
and poetry, most of which are now 
forgotten, was born at Aberdeen, in 
1599. After being episeopally ordain- 
ed, he left Scotland some time in the 
reign of Charles 1., and was appointed 
one of his Majesty's chaplains, and 
master of the irce school of South- 
ampton. He rctired from the latter 
a short time before his death, and pass- 
ed the remainder of his days in the fa- 
mily of the Henleys of Hampshire, to 


‘ whom he Ieft his library and a sum of 
‘money eonecaled ainong his books. 


Very little is recorded eoncerning hin, 
except that, notwithstanding the trou- 
bles of the times, he contrived tu aeeu- 
mulate much wealth, and died in 1654, 
Icaving, among numcrous other bene- 
factions, L.200 to the Town Council 
of Aberdeen, for th¢ foundation of two 
hursaries, L.50 to the poor of South- 
amptoun, 1.50 to the poor of the parish 
of All-Saints, and L.50 to the Bodleian 
Library. Ross appears to have enjoy- 
ed considcrable reputation in his day, 
and is alluded to by Butler, in his Hu- 
dibras, in the well-known lines :— 
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“There was an ancient sage Philosopher, 
And he had read Alexander Ross over.” 
Among his publications are, “* Virgilii 
Evaugelizantis Christiadus, ” 1634, a 
work much admired by his eontempo- 
raries, being a Cento on the Life of 
Christ, collected from Virgil; “A Con- 
tinuation of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
History of the World,” 1652; anda 
“ View of all the Religious in the 
World,” which went through various 
editions, the sixth in 1683, 

There was another Alexander Ross, 
an episcopal divine at Aberdeen, and 
author of “ A Consolatorie Sermon, 
preaehed, April] 15, 1635, upon the 
Death of Patriek Forbes, late Bishop 
of Aberdene,” who is frequently con- 
founded with the preceding. He was 
the son of James Ross, miuister of 
Strachan, in Kincardineshire, and af- 
terwards at Aberdeen. He is sup- 
posed tu haye been born between 1570 
and 1589, and was minister first of 
Insch, then, in 1631, of Footdee, and 
lastly, in 1636, of St Nicholas Church, 
Aberdeen. He died August 11, 1639. 

ROSS, ALEXANDER, an eminent 
poet, the son of a farmer in the parish 
of Kincardine-O’Neil, Aberdeenshire, 
was born there, April 13, 1699. He 
stndied at Marischal College, Aber- 
deeu, where he obtained a bursary, 
and took the degree of M.A. in 1718. 
Svon after he was engaged as tutor in 
the family of S.r William Forbes of 
Craigievar, Baronet, and, on quitting 
this situation, he beeame foursome time 
texeher first at the parish school of 
Aboyne, aud subsequently at that of 
Lanrencekirk. In 1726 he married 
Jane Cattanach, the daughter of a far- 
mer in Aberdeenshire, by whom he 
had a numerous family. In 1732, 
through the iuterest of Mr Garden of 
Troup, he was appointed schoolmas- 
ter of Lochlee, in Forfarshire, where 
he spent the remainder of his simple 
and unvaried life in the discharge of 
the dutics of his humble office. Ilis 
beautifol pastoral poem, entiticd 
“ HWelenore, or the loi tunate Shepher- 
dess,” was published at Aberdeen in 
1768, together with a few Scotish 
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songs, among which arc the favourite 
ditties of “‘Woo'd aud Married and 
a’ 3” © The Rock and the wee Pickle 
Tow;” “ The LBride’s Breast Knot ;” 
“To the Begging we will go,” &c. 
A second edition appeared in 1778, de- 
dicated to the Duchess of Gordon, and 
the work has since becu frequently rc- 
printed. A fifth edition of “* The For- 
tunate Shepberdcss” was published 
at Dimdec in 1812, witha Lite of the 
anthor, prefixed by his grandson, the 


Rev. Alexander Thomson, minister of 


Lentrathen, in Iorfarshire. On the 
first publication of the poem, a letter, 
highly laudatory of it, appearcd in the 
Aberdecn Journal, uuder the fictitious 
signature of Oliver Old Stylc, accoin- 
panied by an cpistle in verse to the 
autbor, from the pen, it is understood, 
of Dr Beattie, being the lattcr’s only 
attempt in the Scots vernacular. In 
the North of Scotland, where the 
Buchan dialect is spoken, “ The For- 
tunate Shepherdess” continues to be as 
popular as the prodnctions of Burus 
or Ramsay. Ross diced May 20, 1784. 
Ve left in manuscript cight small 
volumes of pociis and other composi- 
tions, an account of which is given in 
Camphell’s Introductiouto the His- 
tory of Poetry in Scotland. 

ROW, Joun, acelcbratcd Reformer, 
and the first Protestant minister of 
Perth, was born iu the neigbbour- 
hood of Stirliug, abont 1525. At that 
period there ,werc in Scotland several 
families of the uame, supposed to bave 
come originally from England, but to 
which of them he belonged is not 
known. His parents were in good 
circumstances, aud he received a lihe- 
ral education. After beiug taught 
Latin at the Grammar Scbool of Stir- 
ling, he was sent to the University of 
St Andrews, where he particularly 
addicted himself to the study of the 
Civil and Canon Laws. Soon after 
taking the degree of M.A., he entered 
as an advocate in the diovesan court 
of St Andrews, in whicb he is sup- 
posed to have commenced practising 
about two years hefore the death of 
Cardinal Beaton. 
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tation as a pleader, and superior 
knowledge of the canon law, induced 
the Scotish Popisb clergy to send bim 
to Rome as their agent and reprcsen- 
tative there ; and on his arrival in the 
Papal city, hc was graciously received 
by Pope Julius 111. While he re-| 
mained in Italy, his most intimate 
friend was Guido Ascanius Sforza, 
created by Paul III. Cardinal of Sanc- 
ta Flora, at the carly age of fifteen ; 
and, at his desire, Mr Row took the 
degree of Doctor of Laws in the Uni- 
versity of Padua, of whieh the youth- 
ful Cardinal was Cbancellor. He re- 
turncd to Scotlandin September 1558, 
in the eharacter of Nuncio or Legate 
from the then reigning Poutiff, Paul 
IV., with the view of opposing the | 
progress of the Reformation. A} 
wicked fraud practised by the Popish | 
priests on the credulity of the popu- 
lace, wherchy they pretended to have 
restored the sight ofa supposed hlind 
boy at Onr Lady's Chapel of Loretto, 
Musselburgh, in the beginning of 1559, 
was the means of directing Mr Row’s 
mind to an impartial consideration of 
tbe new doctrines, the result of which, 
and his attcnding the preaching of 
John Knox, led to his conversion soon 
after to the Reformed religion, of 
which he became a zealous aud infiu- 
ential minister. 

For some time, like the rest of the 
Protestant clergy, he visited different 
parts of the country as an itinerant 
preacher, bnt especially Perth and the 
neighbourhood. In April 1560 he was 
one of tbe six ministers appointed to 
compile the old Confession of Faith, 
and the First Book of Discipline. In 
July of the same year he was uominat- 
ed by the Committee of Parliament 
minister of Perth, where he was finally 
settled, after officiating for some time 
at Kilconquhar, in Fife. As minister 
of Perth, he was present in the first 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, whicb met at Edinburgh, 
December 20, 1560. After this he 
took a promincnt part in all the ec- 
clesiastical transaetions of the period, 
being almost constantly elected a 
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member ot the Assembly, and was at 
least four times chosen its Moderator. 

In July 1568 Mr Row was appoint- 
ed by the Assembly Commissioner or 
Ecclesiastical Superiutendent of Gal- 
loway ; and in August 1569 he receiy- 
ed from the Regent Murray tbe first 
fouudation charter of King James 
VI.’s Hospital at Perth. 

On tbe arrival of Andrew Melvill 
from Geneva, in July 1575, a debate, of 
two days’ continuance, took place in a 
Committee of the Assembly, ou a 
question proposed hy Mr John Durie, 
one of the ininisters of Edinhurgh, as 
to “ whether Bishops, as now allowed 
in Scotland, had their function from 
tbe word of God,” wheu Mr, Row was 
chosen, with three others, to argue 
on the side of Episcopacy. Ou the 
point being decided against bim, how- 
ever, he, with all that took part with 
him in the argument, yielded, and af- 
terwards, says his manuscript history, 
“he preached down prelacy all his 
days.” That he fully approved of 
Presbyterianism is sufficiently evi- 
dent, as is shrewdly remarked by Mr 
James Scott,in his History of the Lives 
of the Reformers, from his heing one 
of the compilers of the Second Book 
of Discipline, the eleventh chapter of 
which decidedly condemns the office 
of Bishops. He died October 16, 1580. 
He is said to have been the first who 
introduced the study of the Hebrew 


_language into Scotland, a knowledge 





of which he had acquired on the Cou- 
tinent. He married, about 1560, a 
lady belonging to one of the Fifesbire 
faniilies of Beaton, and by her he is 
said to have had cight sons and two 
daugbters. Three of the sons became 
eminent ministers of the Church of 
Scotland. One of these, Mr John Row, 
minister of Carnock, who was born in 
January 1568-9, was partly author of 
“ The Historic of the Kirk of Scotland 
from tbe year 1558, to August in anno 
1637,” which had been commenced by 
his father-in-law, the Rey. David Fer- 
gusson, minister of Dunfermline, two 
copies of which are preserved in ma- 
nuscripét in the Advocates’ Library—a 
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work uow in course of publication by 
the Wodrow Society. In 1592he was 
settlcd minister of Carnock, where he 
contiuued till his death, June 26, 1646. 

The eldest son, James Row, born in 
1562, was, in 1587, ordained minister 
of Kilspindy, iu the Presbytery of 
Perth, and died suddenly in hed, De- 
cember 29, 1914, Of another son, 
William Row, a separate notice is sub- 
sequently given, 

ROW, Jonny, a learned and eminent 
divine, grandson of John Row the 
Reformer, and second son of the mi- 
nister of Carnock, was born about the 
end of the sixteenth century. After 
receiving his education, he became tu- 
tor to George Hay, afterwards second 
Earl of Kinnoul, and was suhscquent- 
ly for some time master of the Gram- 
mar School at Kirkaldy. Onthe re- 
commendation of the father of his 
pupil, who was then Lord Chancellor 
of Scotland, he was, in 1632, appointed 
Rector of the Grammar School of 
Perth. In 1634 he publisbed the first 
edition of his Hebrew Grammar, to 
which were prefixed some commenda- 
tory verses from Alexander Hender- 
son, Samuel Rutherford, and others 
of his friends. In 1641 he was per- 
suadcd by the celebrated Andrew 
Cant to remove to Aberdeen, and be- 
come one of the ministers of that city. 
In 1643 he published a vocabulary of 
the Hebrew language, which he dedi- 
cated to the Town Council of Aber- 
deen, for which he received, “ for his 
paines, four hundredth merk Scotts 
money.” In 1644 he brougbt out, at 
Glasgow, the sccond edition of his 
Hebrew Grammar, under the title of 
“Hebree Lingue Institutiones Com- 
pendiosissime,” &c.; the work heing 
dedicated to George Earl of Kinnoul. 
About the same pcriod he wrote some 
other books, relating cbiefly to the 
political controversies of the times. 
In 1645, on the approach to Aberdcen 
of the Marquis of Montrose with the 
royalist forces, Row, with Cant, and 
others of tle Presbyterian party, took 
refuge in the Castle of Dunottar. In 
1651 he was appointed Principal of 
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King's College, Old Aberdeen, in the 
room of Dr Guild, deposed by Monk’s 
military commission for his opposi- 
tiontotbe Covcuants. Being held in 
high estimation by tbe party then in 
authority, on October 8, 1656, Princi- 

| pal Row preached before the Partia- 
ment in Westminster Ahbey, on « day 

| appointed for a public thanksgiving, 

| and his sermon on the oeeasion was 
ordered to be printed. 

At the Restoration, with the view of 
ingratiating himself with the new au- 
tborities, he publisbed at Aberdeen, in 
small quarto, a poetical addressin Latin 
to the King, which was no less lauda- 
tory of his Majesty than ahusive of 
Cromwell, whom he characterized as 
 Trux yilis virmes,” heing the ana- 
gram of © O vile eruel worm,” (Oliver 
Cromwell,) latinised. This truekling, 

‘however, did not save him, as some 
of bis works, which refleeted severely 
onthe Royal Family, were taken from 
the College and burnt at the Cross of 
Aberdcen, by the common hangman. 
In 1661 he resigned his office of Prin. 
cipal, and removed to New Aberdeen, 
where he endeavoured to maintain 
himself by kceping a school, being oc- 
casionally assisted by donations from 
charitable persons, Inhislatter years 
he took up his residence with a son- 
in-law and daugbter in the parish of 
Kinellar, where he died. He enlarged 
his father’s and maternal grandfatber’s 
History of the Chureh, commonly call- 
ed Row’s Manuscript, already referred 
to; his continuation bearing the fol- 
lowing quaint title: ‘“ Supplement to 
the Historie of the Kirk of Seotland, 
from August, anno 1637, aud thenee- 
forward to July 1639; or ane Haudfull 
of Goate’s Haire for tbe furthering 
of the Building of the Tabernacle : a 
Short Table of Principall Things for 
the promoving of the most excellent 
Historie of this late blessed work of 
Reformation ;, written by John Row, 
Minister at Aberdene.” His younger 
hrother, James Row, minister of Mo- 
nivaird and Strowan, in Perthsbire, 
was the author of the famous “ Pock- 
manty Sermon,” preached in St Giles’ 
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Church, Edinhurgh, on the last Sun- 
day of July 1638, first printed at Lon- 
don in 1642,as “ The Red-Shanke’s 
Sermon," and reprinted from an ori- 
ginal inanuscript in the Library of 
David Laing, Esq., in 1828, uuder the 
title of A Cupp of Bon Aceord,” 
witb, prefixed, “ Memorials of the 
Family of Row,’ taken from a manu- 
seript aceount by Rohert Milne, jun., 
a descendant of the family. 

ROW, W1it114M, an eminent elergy- 
man, seeoud son of John Row the Re- 
former, is supposed to have been born 
at Perth, about 1563, althougb his 
name does not appear in the parish 
register. About 1590 he was appoint- 
ed minister of Forgandenny in the 
Presbytery of Perth, in whicb he sue- 
eceded a person of the same uame 
with his father, probably a relative of 
the family. Some writers state that 
he was at one time minister of Strath- 
miglo, in Fife; but this is evidently 
ainistake. For bis declared disbelicf 
of the truth of the Gowrie Conspira- 
ey, in 1600, he was prosecuted by tbe 
Kiug. In 1606 he joined, witb his 
brother James and some other mini- 
sters, in a remonstrance to Parliament 
against Bishops; and in|Calderwood's 
History will be found related at length 
his intrepid behaviour in a meeting 
of the Synod of Perth in April 1607, 
in opposition to the King’s wisb for a 
eoustant Moderator; for which he 
was summoned to take his trial; but, 
not appearing, was put to the horn, 
and obliged fora time to keep himself 
eoncealed. By tbe favour of Alexan- 
der Lindsay, Bishop of Duakeld, pa- 
tron of his parish, his son William 
was, June 29, 1624, ordained his assist- 
ant and suecessor in Forgandenny. 
He died in tbe beginning of October 
1634. William, his son and suecessor, 
distinguished himselfin the time of 
the Civil Wars, as a zealous Covenan- 
ter, and attended the Seots army into 
England as one ofits chaplains. He 
died in 1660. 

ROXBURGH, Witrram, ‘an emi- 
nent physician and botanist, was born 
at Underwood, in the parisb of Craigie, 
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Ayrshire, June 29, 1759. After re- 
eeiving the usual education at the pa- 
rish school, he was sent to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, where he atteuded 
the medieal classes; and, before he 
was eighteecu years of age, was ap- 
pointed surgeon’s mate on board of 
an East Indiaman. In this vessel he 
made two voyages to the TFast,.af 
ter whieh he was induced to settle at 
Madras. Having early directed his 
attention to the study of botany, he 
eommunicated several interesting pa- 
pers, on subjeets in natural history, to 
the Royal Soeiety, whiel were insert- 
ed in their Transactions ; and oe- 
easionally transmitted to England 
some curiousseeds and other produc- 
tions of Asia, suspendiug the finer 
specimens ina mueilage of gum-arabie, 
to preserve them from the effeets of 
the heat and moisture. In 1781 he 
syas stationed at Samuleottah, where 
he paid particular attention to the 
cultivation of pepper, and various 
other plants, and also endeavoured to 
introduce the culture of silk, as well 
as to improve the manufacture of su- 
gar. Some large eolleetions of plants 
whieh he had made inthe Carnatie he 
had the misfortune to lose, with his 
books and papers, in an inundation at 
Ingeram ; but, with eharacteristie ar- 
dour, he reeommenced making a fresh 
colleetion, and the Court of Directors 
sent him out a present of botanieal 
books. In the autumn of 1793 he 
was appointed by the government of 
Bengal superintendent of the botani- 
cal garden recently established at Cal- 
eutta. On the formation of the 
Asiatie Society, he beeame one of its 
original members, and eontributed 
seyeral papers to their Researches; 
particularly one onthe eolouring mat- 
ter of the Jaeca insect. In 1797 he vi- 
sited England, on which oeeasion he 
married his first wife, and tool: his 
degree of M.D. 
On his return to Calcutta, he sent 
» several valuable ecoimmunieations to 
the Society for the Promotion of Arts, 


I A 


particularly as to the cultivation of 


hemp in Bengal, the growth of trees 
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in India, &e., for which he received. 
at different times, three gold medals 
froin that Society. Me also wrote se- 
veral dissertations on the Hindoo me- 
thod of eultivating the sugar cane, 
which, together with remarks on the 
eopper coins of the northern eirears, 
were afterwards published in Dal- 
rymple’s Oriental Repertory. Dur- 
ing the time that he held the office of 
superiutendent, he had made three 
different voyages for the benefit of 
his health, once to the Cape, and 
twiee to Europe. In the summer of 
1813 he left India for the last time, 
and, after some stayin London, he re- 
paired to Edinburgh, where he died, 
April 10, 1815, in the 57th year of his 
age. He was twice married, and had 
children by both his wives. His eol- 
lection of drawings of Indian plants, 
amounting to nearly 3000, was sent to 
the Court of Direetors, and published 
under the title of “ Plants of the Coast 
of Ceromandel,” London, 1795, 1802, 
2 vols. folio. His general deseriptive 
worl: of the plants of India, called 
“ Flora Indica,” did not appear till 
some years after his death. A com- 
plete edition, in three volumes, was 
published by his sons in 1832. He also 
wrote “ A Botanical Deseription of 
a new Species of Swietenize, or Maho- 
gany ;"’ as well as an “ Essay on the 
Natural Order ofthe Seitamines,” and 
transmitted a variety of communiea- 
tions to the Linnzan Society, of which 
he was a member. 

ROY, Ron, that is, “ Ropert THE 
Rep,” a eelebrated Highland Chief, 
was born about 1660. His true name 
was Robert Maegregor; but on ae- 
eount of the proseription of his clan 
by the Seots Parliament in 1662, he 
assumed that of Campbell. He was 
the younger son of Donald Maegre- 
gor of Glengyle, said to have been a 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the serviee of 
James Il. of England, by his wife, a 
daughter of Campbell of Glenlyon. 
Rob Roy himself married Helen, 
a Campbell of Glenfalloech. His own 
designation was of Inversnaid, but he 
seeins to hiave aequired a right to the 
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property of Craig Royston, a domain 
of rock and forest lying on the cast 
side of Loch Lomond. Liko many 
other Highland gentlemen, Rob Roy 
was a trader in cattle previous to 
1715, in which year he joined the for- 
ecs of tho Pretender. On the sup- 
pression of the Rebellion, the Duko of 
Montrose, in consequence of a previ- 
ous quarrel, took the opportunity to 
deprive him of his estates. To in- 
demnify himself, Rob Roy commenc- 
ed a war of reprisals npon his Grace's 
property, and for some time continu- 
ed successfully to levy blackmail. 
Although an English garrison was 
stationed at Inversnaid, near Aber- 
foyle, Rob Roy's residence, his acti- 
vity and courage continually saved 
him from tho hands of his cneumies. 
The year of his dcath is uneertiin, 
but it is supposed to be 1743. He died 
at an advanced age, in his bed, 
in his own honse at Balquhidder. 
In the introduction to tho popular 
Romance of “Rob Roy,’ Sir Walter 
Seott has given an interesting account 
of this famous Higiland Chieftain. 
His cidest son, also named Rob Roy, 
the subject of the old Scots song, be- 
ginning “Rob Roy from the High- 
lands cam’,” was exeented at Edin- 
burgh in February 1753, for the ab- 
ductiou and rapo of Jane Key, hciress 
of Kdinbellic. He had previously, in 
1736, been outlawed hy the High 
Court of Justiciary, for not appearing 
to stand trial for the murder of a man 
of the namo of Maclareu. His 
brother, James Macgregor, was also 
tried capitally for assisting him in the 
former crime, but escaping from pri- 
son before sentence, he was outlawed, 
aud some years afterwards obtaiued a 
pardon. The account of their trial is 
given at length in “ Maclaurin’s Cri- 
minal Trials,” 

ROY, Wiitiam, Major-General, an 
eniinent antiquarian, was a native of 
Scouland, but the precise year and 
plaee of his birth are not knowu. In 

the winter of 1746, while Colonel of 

Artillery, he aud his engineers, undcr 
; Colonel Watson, made an actnal sur~ 
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vey of Scotiand on a very large scalc, 
and the result of their labours is now 
known as the “ Duke of Cumberland’s 
Map,” the origiual of which is m the 
Ordnance Office. This map, on which 
the sites of all the Roman Camps and 
other remarkable objects are accurate- 
ly pointed out, he afterwards reduced 
toa smaller size, and had a few en- 
graved as presents tohisfiiends. He 
contributed many important papers 
to the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety; and for one of these, being a cu- 
rious account of the measurement of 
a hase on Hounslow Heath, lic ohtain- 
ed the Copley medal. A short time 
before lhiis death, he had compicted, 
by command of his Majesty, a most 
elaborate set of trigonoimctrical ex- 
periments and observations, to dcter- 
mine the exact latitude and longitude 
ofthe royal observatories of Grecn- 
wich and Paris, aceording to a mode 
proposed hy himself in some of his 
papers in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. They were illustrated by 
tahles computed by actual mecasure- 
ments, to enable him to take which 
his Majesty had furnished him with 
some very expensive trigonometrical 
instruments. Ho had drawn up and 
presented to the Royal Society an ac- 
eount of these experiments, tle print- 
ing of which ho was engaged superin- 
tending for their Transactions, when 
he was seized with an illness of which 
he died in two hours, July 1, 1790. 
At the time of his death, hesides be- 
ing a Major-General in the army, he 
was Deputy Quarter-Master-General, 
Colonel of the 30th foot, Surveyor- 
General of the Coasts, aud a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, as well as of the 
Society of Antiquaries. His valuable 
work, entitled “Military Antiquities 
of the Romans in Britain,”’ was puh- 
lished at the expense of tlic Antiqua- 
rian Society of London, in 1793. 
RUDDIMAN, Tuomas, an eminent 
grammarian and scholar, the son ofa 
respeetable farmer, was born in the 
parish of Boyndie, Banffshire, in Oc- 
tober 1674. We received the gram- | 
matical part of his education at the 
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he obtained, by his superior kuowledge 
of Latin, tbe first bursary in King’s 
College, Aberdeen. In June 1694 he 
took the degree of M. A., and soon af- 
ter was engaged by Mr Robert Young, 
. of Auldbar, as tutor to bis son. In 
February 1695 he was appointed 
schoolmaster of Laurencekirk, in 
| Kineardineshire, where he remained 
about three years and a half. About 
the end of 1699, the celebrated Dr 
Pitcairn beiug detained for a night 
by bad weather at the village inn, sent 
for the schoolmaster to partake of 
his dinner, and spend the evening with 
him, when he was so much pleased 
| with his conversation and attainments, 
} that he invited him to Edinburgh, 
with the promise of his patronage. 
' Ruddiman accordingly repaired to the 
metropelis about the begiuning of 1700, 
and on his arrival Dr Pitcairn pro- 
cured him employment in the Advo. 
eates’ Library. Jn 1701 he married 
Barbara Scellay, the daughter of a 
gentleman of Orkney, and May 2, 1702, 
he was formally appointed assistant 
| librarian in the Advocates’ Library, 
with the insignificaut salary of L.8, 
6s. 8d. sterling per annum. He contriv- 
| ed to assist his ineome, however, by 
'eopying chronicles and ehartularies 
for the University of Glasgow, and re- 
vising and editing works for the book- 
sellers. His first publication of this 
kind was Sir Rebert Sibbald’s “ Intro- 
ductio ad Historiam Rerum a Roma- 
nig Gestarum in ea Boreali Britannie 
parte que ultra Murum Picticumest ;" 
aud he next revised “ The Practiques 
| of the Laws of Scotland,” by Sir Ro- 
bert Spotiswoode. In 1707 he pub- 
lished an edition of the “ Animi Tran- 
quillitate Dialogus,” by Volusenus, or 
Wilson, with a new preface, and a 
sketch of the author's life. The same 
year he coinmeneed practising as a 
hook auctioneer, confining himself 
principally to the sale of learned 
works and sechool-books. In 1709 he 
published a new edition, with notes, 
of “ Johnstoni Cantici Solomonis Pa- 
| raphrasis Poetica,” which he dedicated 
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to Dr Pitcairn. To anedition of the 
translation of Virgil's Aineid, by Ga- 
vin Douglas, published in 1710, Mr 
Ruddiman added a glessary, explana- 
tory of the difficult words, and serv- 
ing for a dictionary to the old Scotish 
language. A vacaney happening seon 
after in the Grammar School of Dun- 
dee, tbe Magistrates invited him to fill 
the office of Rector, but the Faculty 
of Advocates voluntarily increased his 
salary, and he declined the offer. In 
1711 he aided in preparing for publi- 
cation a new edition of the works of 
Drummond of Hawthornden, and as- 
sisted Abercromby in publishing the 
first volume of his “‘ Martial Achieve- 
ments of the Scots Nation.” In 1713 
he published a new and improved edi- 
tion of the Latin Vocabulary of John 
Forrest; and, on the death of his 
friend, Dr Pitenairn, the same year, 
in his character of auctioneer he man- 
aged tbe sale of his library, which was 
purchased by Pcter the Great, Em- 
peror of Russia. 

In 1714 Ruddiman published his 
well-known “Rudiments of the Latin 
Tongue,” which at once superseded 
every work of a similar nature, and 
continues to be the standard elemen- 
tary class-book for the Latin language 
in tbe schoels of Scotland. In 1715 
appeared his accurate and valuable 
edition of the works of Buchanan, with 
notes, in two velumes folio; but his 
free strictures on Buchanan’s charac- 
ter and political principles involved 
him in a lengthened controversy witb 
various persons. In the same year, 
(1715,) he commenced printer, in 
partnership with his brother Walter, 
who had been brought up to tbe busi- 
ness, and the first production of their 
press was the sceond volume of 
“ Abercromby’s Martial Achieve- 
ments.” In 1725 he published the 
first part of his “ Grammaties Latina 
Institutiones,” and the second part 
appeared in 1732. 

In 1724 he began to print “ The Cale- 
donian Mereury;” andin 1729 heacquir- 
ed the whole property of that news- 
paper, which continucd in his family 
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till 1772, when it was sold by the trus- 
tees of his grandchildren. In 1728 he 
was nominated, conjunctly with James 
Davidson, Priutcr to the University ; 
and in 1730, on the death of Mr John 
Spottiswood, he was appointed prin- 
cipal keeper of the Advocates’ Libra- 
ry. In 1739 he edited the “ Diploma- 
ta et Numismata Scotia," a work left 
incomplete by the death of the author, 
Mr James Anderson, to which he pre- 
fixed an admirable introduction. In 
1745 he published a “ Vindication of 
Buchanan’s Version of the Psahns,” 
in opposition to an English gentle- 
man of the name of Benson, who 
had preferred the version of Dr Ar- 
thur Johnston. During the summer 
of that yeur he retired from the dis- 
turbed sccues of ISdinburgh to the se- 
questered quiet of the country, where 
he wrcte, but without any view to pub- 
lication, “ Critical Observations on 
Bnrman’s Commentary upon Luean’s 
Pharsalia,” which that cminent scho- 
lar had published at Leyden in 1740. 
He afterwards issued several small 
treatises ou disputed parts of Scotish 
history, to which he was impelled by 
the abusive attacks of his adversaries. 
Ne contributed his assistance to vari- 
ous other works than those mention- 
ed, and also printed many of tbe clas- 
sics, which are still sought after. 

In 175], at the age of 77, his eye- 
sight began to fail, a misfortune, 
however, whieh did not prevent him 
from continuing his correspondenee 
with his friends, or pursuing his stu- 
dies, with his accustomed ardour; 
and, in the course of the same year, 
he brought out at Edinburgh his edi- 
tion of Livy, in four volumes 12mo, 
which Harwood declares is one of the 
most accnrate ever published. He 
resigned his charge of Librarian to 
the Faculty of Advocates, January 7, 
1752, aud was suceeeded by David 
Hume. Ruddiman died at Edin- 
burgh January 19, 1757, aged 83, and 
was interred in the Greyfriars chnrch- 
yard, where a monument was in 1806 
erected to his memory. 

RUNCIMAN, ALEXANDER, a eelea 
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brated painter, the son of an arehitect, 
was born at Edinburgh in 1736. He 
early evinced a decided taste for draw- 
ing, and while yet a mere boy em- 
ployed himself almost constantly in 
sketching landscapes. In 1750 he 
was sent as an apprentice to Messrs 
John and Robert Norrie, house-paiut- 
ers, and under the instructions of the 
former, whose inautle-piece decora- 
tions were much admized at the time, 
he made rapid improvement. After 
studying as a pupil inthe Academy of 
the brothers Fonlis at Glasgow, he 
began, abont 1755, to paint landscapes 
professionally, and this departinent cf 
art he pursued for about five years 
with increasing reputation, but with 
little profit. In 1760 he was induced 
to commence historical painting, a 
branch in which he found greater cn- 
couragement than in pourtraying ru- 
ral scenery. In 1766 he set out for 
Italy, to study the works of the great 
masters ; and, while iu that country, 
he made such a good use of his op- 
portunities as to excel imany of his 
contemporaries, particularly in the 
rich yet chastened style of colouring | 
of the Venetian School. He returned 
to Scotland in 1771, and the same year 
was appointed by the Trustecs for the 
Encouragement of Arts and Manufac- — 
tures master of the Academy estab- | 
lished at Edinburgh for the study of 
drawing, with a salary of L.120. His 
principal work, of which the design 
was entirely his own, was the paiut- 
ings in the Hall of Ossian at Peni- 
cuik, the seat of Sir James Clerk, Ba- 
vonet. To this great undertaking he 
devoted himself so closely as serivusly 
to injure his health, and he never re- 
covered from the effects of it. These 
paiutings, with the picture of “ The 
Ascension” on the ceiling above the al- 
tar of the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, 
Edinburgh; his “ King Lear;” his 
*« Audvomeda ;” and his “ Agrippina 
landing with the Ashes of Germani- 
cus," fully established his fame as an 
historical painter. He executed se- 
veral other pieces, of most of which 
engravings were published. He died | 
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denly on the street, wheu about to en- 
ter his lodgings. His brother, John 
Runciman, was also a paiuter of some 
eminence in his day. 

RUSSELL, ALEXANDER, an_ enii- 
nent physician and naturalist, the 
son of alawyer of great respectability, 
was born in Edinburgh, where he re- 
ceived hiseducation. Hestudied for 
| the medical profession in the Uni- 
versity of his native city, and having 
tuken his degree of M.D. he repaired 
ahout 1734 to Loudou. Shortly after 
he sailed for Aleppo, and in 1740 was 
appointed Physician to the English 
factory there. He soon acquired a 
high reputation, and became the prin- 
, cipal practitioner in the place, being 
| honoured hy the particular regard 

and confidence of the Pasha. He re- 

turned to england in 1754, and in 1756 
; he published his “‘ Natural History of 
Aleppo,” containing an interesting 
description of the city and principal 
natural productions in its neighbour- 
heod; with an account of the climate, 
inhabitants, and diseases, and a diary 
of the progress of the plague in 1742- 
3-4. In 1759, a vacaney occurring in 
St Thomas’ Hospital, Dr Russell was 
elected physician to that institution, 
which office he retained till his deatb, 
which took place at London, Novem- 
ber 25, 1768. Besides his work on 
Aleppo, a second edition of which, 
much enlarged, and illustrated with 
notes, hy his brother, Patrick Russell, 
appeared in 2 vols. in 1793, he contri- 
buted several papers to the Royal and 
Medicat Societics, which will be found 
in their Transactions, 

RUSSELL, Parricx, M.D., a 
younger brother of the preceding, 
was bornat Edinburgh in 1726. After 
completing his medical studies at the 
University of that city, he went out 
to Aleppo, where he resided with his 
brother, whom he succceded, in 1754, 
ag physieian to the Lritish factory. 
During his residence there, the great 
plague of 1760 and the two following 
years broke out in Syriu; and his 
quarto Treatise on the subject, pub- 
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lished in 1791, some years after his 
return to England, contains an histo- 
tical and medical aecouut of the dis- 
ease in all its varieties. He also su- 
perintended the publication of an en- 
larged edition of his brother’s “ Natu- 
ral History of Aleppo,” which has 
heen translated into several European 
languages ; and in 1796 published an 
account of the Indian serpents col- 
lected on the coast of Coromandel, 
comprising descriptious and drawings 
of each species. He was a fellow of 
the Royal Society, and contributed 
various articles to the Transactions 
of that body. THe died July 2, 1805. 
RUSSELL, Wituiam, an able his- 
torian, poet, and miscellaneous writ- 
er, eldest son of Alexander Russell, 
and Christian Ballantyne, was born 
in 1741 at Windydoors, a farm-house 
in Selkirkshire, At the neighbour- 
ing school of Innerleithen he acqnired 
a slender knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin languages ; and, in 1746, he 
was removed to Edinburgh to be in- 
structed in writing and arithmetic. 
Soon after he was bound appren- 
tice to the hookselling and printing 
business. On the expiration of his 
apprenticeship, he published “A Col- 
lection of Modern Poems,” printed at 
Edinburgh about 1763, which scems 
to have attracted some temporary no- | 
tice. In the year just mentioned, | 
while employed as a journeyman 
printer, he became a member of the 
Miseellaneous Society, a literary as- 
sociation, composed chiefly of young 
mien; and about the same period ho 
made an attempt to adapt Crebillon’s 
‘“ Rhadamisthe et Zenobie” to the 
English stage. Ifis manuscript of 
this tragedy was offered to Mr Garrick, 
then manager of Drury Lane Theatre ; 
but as Murphy’s Zenobia was at that 
time in rehearsal, it was at once re- 
jected. In 1765 Lord Elibank, to 
whom his talents had recommended 
him, invited him to his seat in East 
Lothian, and he spent there the great- 
er part of the autumn. Le now ro- 
linquished his original cmploynicnt, 
and went to reside with his father, 
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at whose house he continued to pro- 
seeute his studies, particularly in the 
departments of history and polite lite- 
rature. 

In May 1767 Russell set out for Lon- 
don ; but, disappointed in his views of 
preferment through the influence of 
Lord Elihank and others of his friends, 
he was under the neeessity of engag- 
ing himself as correetor of the press 
to Mr William Strahan, afterwards 

‘printer to his Mujesty. In 1769 he 
was appointed overseer of the print- 
ing office of Brown and Adlard; and 
during the saine year he published an 
“Ode to Fortitude,” whieh was imme- 
diately reprinted at Edinburgh by his 
former masters, Martin and Wother- 
spoon. {n 1770 appeared his “ Senti- 
mental Tales,” and from this time he 
eontrihnuted various essays in prose 
and verse to the periodieals ofthe day. 
In 1772 he bronght out a “ Collection 
of Fables, Moral and Sentimental, in 
verse ;’ and an “ Essay on the Charac- 
ter, Manners, and Genius of Women,” 
translated from the French of M. 
Thomas. In 1774 he published “Julia, 
a poetical Romanee,” founded on the 
“Nouvelle Heloise” of Rousseau. His 
“History of America,’ whieh caine 
out in numbers, was completed in 
1779. In the course of the same year 
he also published the first and seeoud 
volumes of his “History of Moderu 
Europe,” the work by which he is best 
known. 

Tu 1780 he embarked for Jamaica to 
reeover some money due to him as 
heir to his brother James, who had 
died in thatisland. On his return to 
London he resumed his historical la- 
bours, whieh were oeeasionally inter- 
rupted by his addiction topoetry. In 
1783 he puhlished “ The Tragie Muse,” 
a poem addressed to Mrs Siddons. The 
three volumes whieh complete “ The 
History of Modern Europe” made 
their appearance iu 1781. The work, 
which the author injudiciously repre- 
sented as being written in a series of 
letters from a nohleman to his son, 
has often been repriuted, aud still 
maintains its popularity, An able 
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eontinuation, hy Dr Charles Coote, 
appeared in 1810. 

In 1787 Russell married a Miss Seott, 
and went to reside at Knottyholm, a 
farm belonging to the Duke of Bue- 
eleuch, near the town of Langholm in 
Dumfries-shire. In 1792 the Univer- 
sity of St Andrews eonferred on him 
the degree of LL.D. Eneouraged by 
the receptionof his “Modern Europe,” 
he had begun to prepare “ The Ilis- 
tory of Aneieut Europe,” two volumes 
of whieh appeared iu 1793, “ With a 
View of the Revolutions in Asia and 
Africa; in a Series of Letters to a 
young Nobleman.” Thegreater por- 
tion of these two volumes relates to 
the history of Grecee, a subjeet which 
has sinee heen ably treated by Dr Gil- 
lies and Mr Mitford. Dr Russell was 
prevented from eompleting the work 
by a stroke of palsy, of whieh he died 
suddenly on Christmas day 1793, aud 
was interred in the ehurehyard of 
Westerkirk. Te left a widow and 
one daughter. Among his mauu- 
scripts were two complete tragedies, 
an Analysis of Bryant's Mythology,” 
and several unfinished poems aud | 
other pieces. 

RUTHERFORD, Danie1, an emi- 
nent ehemieal philosopher, and pro- 
fessor of botany, the son of Dr John 
Rutherford, graudfather of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, by his seeond wife, Miss 
Maekay, was born at Edinburgh, No- 
vemher 3, 1749. He studied at the 
University of his native place for the 
medical profession, and in 1772 took | 
the degree of M.D. For his thesis | 
on this occasion he ehose a echemieal 
subject, being ‘De Aére Mephitieo,” 
which, from the originality of its’ 
views, obtained the highest eneomiums 
of Dr Blaek and other distinguished 
ehemists of the time. In this disser- 
tation he demonstrated the existenee, 
though without explaining its proper- 
ties, of a peculiar air, or new gaseous 
fluid, to whieh some eminent modern 
philosophers have given the name of 
azote, and others of nitrogen. That 
Dr Rutherford first diseovered this 
gas is now geuerally admitted, aud, as 
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remarked by Bower in his History of 
the University of Edinburgh, the re- 
putation of his discovery being speedi- 
ly spread through Europe, his charae- 
ter as a chemist of the first eminence 
was firmly established. 

Ou completing his academical 
course, Dr Rutherford visited Lon- 
don, Frauce, and Italy, with the view 
of prosecuting his professional stu- 
dies. After passiug about three years 
abroad he returned to Edinburgh, and 
immediately entered upon practice as 
a physician. In 1776 he became a li- 
centiate, aud, in May 1777, was admit- 
ted a fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians there. He was also elect- 
ed a member of the Philosophical So- 
ciety, afterwards incorporated by 
charter under the name of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh; and to that 
body he furnished, in 1778, an inter- 
esting paper, containing some yalu- 
able and original suggestions on nitre 
or nitrate of potass. In December 
1786, on the death of Dr John Hope, 
Dr Rutberford was elected his suc- 
cessor as Professor of Botany in the 
University of Edinburgh, and nomi- 
nated a member of the faculty of me- 
dicice in that Institutiou. He was, 
at the sametime, appointed King’s Bo- 
tanist for Scotland, in consequence of 
which he was entrusted with the 
charge of the Royal Botanical Garden 
at Edinburgh. Tn 1791 he sueeceded 
Dr Henry Cullen as one of the Physi- 
cians in Ordinary to the Royal Infir- 
mary. From his boyhood hc had becn 

| afflicted with hereditary gout, hoth his 
father and grandfather being subject 
to this discase at very early periods of 
life; and he died suddenly, December 
15, 1519, in the 7Ist year of his age. It 
was somewlist remarkable that one 
of lis sisters died two days after him, 
on the 17th, and another, the exccl- 
lent mother of Sir Walter Scott, expir- 
ed within seven days of the latter, viz., 
on the 24th of the same month, and 
that none of the three knew of the 
death of the other. Dr Rutherford 
married, in December 1746, Harrict, 
youngest daughter of John Mitchel- 
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son, Esq., of Middlcton, by whom he 
had several children. 
RUTHERFORD, Jouy, a learned 
physician, and one of the fuunders of 
the medical shool of Edinhurgh, the 
3on of the Rev. Mr Rutherford, mini- 
ster of Yarrow, Sclkirkshirc, was born 
August 1, 1695. He received his clas- 
sical education at the school of Sel- 
kirk, and after going through the 
usual course of literary and philoso- 
phical study at the University of Edin- 
burgh, he became apprentice to Mr 
Alexander Nesbit, a respectable sur- 
geon ofthat city. In17]16he repaired 





to London, where he “ walked the hos- 
pitals,”” and attended lectures on ana- 
tomy, surgery, and materia medica. 
He next procecded to Leyden, where 
he became a pupil of the celebrated 
Boerhaave. In 1719 de went to France, 
and, ahout the end of July of that year, 
he was admitted to the degree of M.D. 
in the University of Rheims. In 1721 
he returned to Edinburgh, and com- 





menced practising there as aphysician. 
In 1725 he and Drs Sinclair, Plummer, 
and Innes, were made joint medical 
professors in that University, where 
the elder Monro had been for some 
years lecturing on anatomy. On 
the death of Dr Innes, soon after, 
Dr Plummer was appointed Professor 
of Chemistry and Materia Medica, 
Dr Sinclair of the Institutes of Phiysie, 
and Dr Rutherford of the Practice of 
Medicine. As long as he continued 
in that chair, he lectured to his class 
in Latin, using as a text-book a work 
of his old master, Boerhaave. About 
1748 he began to deliver clinical lec- 
turesin the Infirmary, being the first 
to introduce a practice which is now 
an essential part of medical education. 
In 1765 he resigned his professorship, 
and was succeeded by Dr John Gre- 
gory. 

Dr Rutherford diced at Edinburgh 
in 1779, inthe 84th year of his age. He | 
wus twice married, first to a daughter 
of Sir John Swintou of Swinton, and 
secondly to Miss Mackay, and had 
children by both his wives. His daugh- 
ter by the first marriage, Anue Ru- 
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therford, became the wife of Mr Wal- 
ter Seott, writer to the signet, and 
was the mother of the Author of 
Waverley. 

RUTHERFORD, Santer, a cele- 
brated reformer and divine, was born 
about 1600 in the parish of Nishet, 
now annexed to Crailing, in the Pres- 
bytery of Jedburgh. Of his parent- 
age there is no eertain information, 
but his father is believed to have been 
a farmer. ‘The editor of the first 
edition of his Letters, whieh appeared 
in 1661, stntes, that he was ‘a gentle- 
man by extraction ;” while Wodrow 
says, that he was sprung of mean but 
honest parents in Teviotdale. Tle is 
supposed to have received his early 
education in the school of Jedhurgh. 
In 1617 he was sent to’ the University 
of Edinburgh, wheve, four years later, 
he took the degree of M.A. His at- 
tainments at college, partieularly in 
classical literature, were so great that, 
in 1623, after a eomparative trial, he 
was elected Professor of Tfumanity 
there, in preference to three other 
eandidates. Two years afterwards, 
however, some reports connected with 
his marriage having been raised to 
his prejudiee, for which there does not 
appear to have been any foundation, 
he resigned his professorship, and de- 
voted himself to the study of theology. 
Where or when he obtained lieence to 
preach is not known, but about 1627 
he was settled as parish minister of 
Anwoth, in the Stewartry of Kirkeud- 
bright, an appointment which he ob- 
tained through Gordon of Kenmure, 
who was soon after raised to the peer- 
age. Prelacy being at that period in 
the aseendant in Seotland, no mini- 
ster could be inducted into a parish 
without deelariug his submission to 
the Bishop of the diocese. Mr Ruther- 
ford, however, was allowed to enter 
upou his eharge “ without coming un- 
der any engagement to the Bishop.” 
While he was at Anwoth, we are told, 
it was his custom to rise every morn- 
ing at three o'clock, and after dedieat- 
ing the early part of the day to study 
or private devotion, he spent the re- 
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mainder of it in visiting and instruet” 
iug his people. lis reputation being 
soon spread throughout the eountry, 
multitudes came from all quarters to 
hear him preach, is uuwearied zeal 
in the diseharge of his ministerial du- 
ties was tlie oceasion of his being sum- 
moned, in June 1630, before the High 
Court of Commission at Edinburgh, 
but the Arehbishop of St Andrews 
was preveuted by tempestuous weath- 
er from attending, and the dict against 
lim was in eonsequenee deserted. 
About the same time he lost his first 
wife, Eupham Hamilton, after a pro- 
tracted illness of thirteen months, 
while le himself suffered severely for 
thirteen weeks under a tertian fever. 
About ten years afterwards he mar- 
ried a seeond wife, by whom he had 
only one child alive at the time of his 
own death. 

Rutherford’s elaborate work in La- 
tiu on the Arminian Controversy, en- 
titled “ Exereitationes Apologeticx 
pro Divina Gratia,” was first publish- 
ed at Amsterdam in 1636. lu conse- 
quenee of this publication, he was ae- 
eused hy Thomas Sydserfi, Bishop of 
Galloway, of non-eonformity, before 
a High Commission Court held the 
same year at Wigton, and deprived 
of his ministerial office. To obtaina 
confirmation of this sentence, Sydserff 
eited him before a similar Court at 
Edinburgh. On his appearanee he 
declined the jurisdietion of the Court; 
but after a lengthened examination of 


the eharges against him, which lasted 


for three days, he was, July 27, 1636, 
deposed from his pastoral eharge, and 
sentenced to confine himself to the 
town of Aberdeen, there to remain 
during the King’s pleasure. 

During his residenee in that eity, 
whieh was then noted for its strong 
attaehment to episcopaey, he wrote 
most of his eelebrated Letters, of 
which there have been numerous edi- 
tions; the latest of which, in two vols., 
with a life of the author annexed, ap- | 
peared at London in 1836, edited by | 
the Rev. Charles Thomson of North | 
Shields, who has judiciously modern- 
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ized the language. These Letters have 
long formed one of the most cherished 
books of the peasantry of Seotland, 
especially in the southern distriets. 
In February 1638, when the King’s 
arbitrary enforeement of prelacy had 
roused tlie people of Seotland to the 
most determined resistauce, Ruther- 
ford ventured to return to his floek at 
Auwoth. He was a member of the fa- 
mous Assembly which met at Glasgow 
in November of that year, and which 
has become memorable iu the eeelesi- 
astieal annals of Scotland for the abo- 
lition of episeopaey, and the re-estab- 
lishment uf presbyterianism. Two 
moiultbs after he was eleeted one of the 

; Ministers of Edinburgh, but the Com- 
mission of the Assembly appointed 

_ him, in preference, Professor of Divi- 

‘ nity in the New College of St Andrews, 
and colleague to Mr Robert Blair, the 
minister of that town. In 1642 he 
published his ‘ Peaeeable Plea for 

| Paul’s Presbytery.” In 1643 he was 

| chosen one of the Commissioners from 

‘the Chureh of Scotland to the As- 

, sembly of Divines at Westminster. 
On this oceasion he remained in Lon- 
don for four years, By his talents 

| and learning he aequired considerable 

; influence in that venerable Synod, and 

took an important share in the busi- 
ness before them. 

While in London he preached se- 
veral times before Parliament, and 
published various theologieal treati- 
ses, some of them controversial, and 

| others of a practieal nature, and also 
his celebrated “I.ex Rex,” or, the 

Law and the King, whieh appeared in 

1644, intended as a reply to a book 

published by John Maxwell, the ex- 

communicated Bishop of Ross, in sup- 
port ofabsolute monarchy. Atlength, 
in October 1647, the prineipal busi- 
ness of the Westminster Assembly 
being coneluded, he returned to St An- 
érews, and, in January 1649, he was 
appointed Principal of the New Col- 
lage; and, a few months thereafter, 

Rector of the University. About the 

same time he received an invitation 
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to fill the ehair of Divinity and Me- 
| 


brew in the then newly established 
University of Harderwyek, in Hol- 
land, whieh, with a similar application 
from Utreeht, in May 1651, he declin- 
ed, having no desire to leave his na- 
tive land in the midst of her troubles. 

In 1648 he had published a eontro. 
versial work against the Antinomians, 
entitled “ Survey of the Spiritual An- 
tichrist ;’’ and, the year following, 
he produced his “Free Disputation 
against Pretended Liberty of Consei- 
ence,"’ directed against the Indepen- 
dents. ()n the death of his patron, 
Lord Kenmure, he wrote, in Latin, 
an elegiac poem to his memory, and, 
in 1649, he published “'The Last and 
Heavenly Speeehes, and Glorious De- 
parture of John, Viseount Kenmure,” 
a}work in whieh he gives a detailed 
aeeount of the spiritual conferenees 
whieh he had held with that noble- 
man. With Lady Kenmure he eon- 
tinued to maintain a frequent eor- 
respondenee on religious subjeets 
throughout the whole of his life, and 
one of the last letters he ever wrote 
was to that lady. In 1650 appeared his 
* Disputatio Seholastiea de Divina 
Providentia,” in opposition to the Je- 
suits, the Arminians, and the Socini- 
aus. His last work was his “Influen- 
ees of the Life of Grace,’ published 
in 1659. At the Restoration, he was 
one of the first marked out for perse- 
eution by the government. His work 
“ Lex Rex” was ordered to be burnt 
at the Cross of Edinburgh by the 
hands of the common hangman, an 
indignity to whieh it was also subjeet- 
ed at the gates of the New College of 
St Andrews. He himself was depriv- 
ed of his stipend and his offiees both 
in the University and the Chureh, and 
eited to appear before the ensuing 
parliament on a eharge of lugh trea- 
son, 2 summons which he did not live 
to obey. THis health had long been 
declining, and, when he received the 
citation, ho was on his deathbed. Sen- 
sible that he was dying, he cinitted, 
in February 1661, a Testimony tu the 
Truth of Jesus Christ, and to tho 
Covenanted Work of Reformation in 
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Great Britainand Ircland. We died 
March 19, 1661, about five o'clock in 
the morning, the exact hour which 
he himself had foretold. Among his 
posthumous works arc, his Letters, 
and several Discourses and occasional 
Sermons. A list of his writings is 
given in Watt's Bibliothcea Britanni- 
ca, and in Rcid’s Memoirs of the Lives 
of the Westminstcr Divines, vol. 2. 
RYMER, Tnomas, of Ercildoune, 
otherwise called Thomas the Rhymer, 
or Thomas Learmonth, which is cr- 
roneously supposed to be his family 
uame, was a poct or romancer of high 
traditional reputation, who flourished 
about the close of the thirteenth ecn- 
tury. Sir Walter Scott, who styles him 
the carlicst Scotish poet, conjectures 
that he was born between 1226 and 
1229. The family to which he be- 
longed scems to have talsen its terri- 


cording to the modern name, Earls- 
toun, a village in Berwickshire. Uc 
himself resided in a tower at the west- 
ern extremity of this village, the 
ruins of which arc still pointed out; 
and on a stone yet preserved in the 
front wall of the Church of that Plage 
is the inscription :— 









SAGE, Jonny, a learned episcopali- 
an divine, the son of Captain Sage, a 
royalist officer of merit, was born in 
the parish of Creich, Fifeshire, in 
1562. He received his education at 
the University of St Andrews, and 
obtained the degree of M. A. about 
1672. He was afterwards appointed 
Scboolmaster of Bingry in his native 
county, and subsequently of Tippcr- 
muir iu Perthshire. In, 1684 he was 
admitted into priest's orders by the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, when he be- 
came minister of one of the Churches 
iu that city, aud soou after he was 
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torial title from Ercildoune, or, ac-| 


S. 


“Auld Rymer's Race 
Lies in this Place." 


Among his countrymen he is ccle- 


bratcd as a prophet as well as a poet, 
and imany of the popular rhymes as- 
cribed to him will be found in the 


second volume of “ The Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border.” ‘The Pro- 
phecies of Thomas the Rhymcer” were 
published in Latin and English, at 
Edinburgh, in 1691, and have been 
repeatedly reprinted. {Ice is men- 
tioned by Fordun, Barbonr, Wintoun, 


Henry the Minstrel, aud other early | 


Scotish historians; and Robert de 
Brunne, an English poct who was 
contemporary with him, commemo- 
rates him as the author ofa metrical 
Romance, entitled “ sir Tristrem,” 


which was considcred to he lost, till a: 


copy of it was discovered among the 
Auchinleck manuscripts in the Ad- 
vocates’ Library, and published in 
1804, with an introduction and notes, 
by Sir Walter Scott. The day pre- 
viously to the death of Alexander HI]. 
in 1286, Thomas the Rhymer foretold 
that event so disastrous to Scotland. 


| He is supposed to have died before 
p1259. : | 


nod. At the Revolution, when the 
episcopalian clergy were dcprived of 
their charges, he went to Edinburgh, 
where he employed himself in writing 
some of his controversial works. As 
ie occasionally preached in the epis- 
copaliau chapels of that city, he was 
summoued before the Privy Council 
to take the oath of allegiance; but 
refusing to comply, he was prohibited 
from exercisiug his ministerial func- 
tious within the city and suburbs, aud 
formally banished from the metropo- 
lis. He found a refnge at Kinross, 
in the house of Sir William Brucc, 


appointed clerk of the diocesau Sy-|Sheriff of that county, and in 1696, 
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when that gentleman was imprisoned, 
on suspicion of earrying ona treason- 
able correspondence with the exiled 
mouarch, an order was issued for Mr 
Sage’s apprehension; but he eseaped 
to the Grampians, wherc, uuder the 
name of Jackson, he luvked in con- 
eealment for several months. He 
afterwards beeame ehaplain to the 
Countess of Callendar, and tutor to 
her son, the Earl of Linlithgow, and 
subsequently aeeepted the invitation 
| of Sir John Stuart of Grandtully, in 
Perthshire, to reside in his family as 
ehaplain. He was consecrated a Bi- 
shop, January 25, 1703, by the titular 
Bishops of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Dumblane. In 1709 he proeceded to 
Bath, for the reeovery of his health, 
whieh had been long declining, and 
after visiting London, he returned to 
Seotland in 1710. He died at Edin- 
burgh, June 7, 1711. 

Bishop Sage was the author of the 
second and third letters concerning 
the perseeution of the Episcopal Cler- 
gy.in Scotland, published at London 
in 1689; the Rey. Thomas Morer hav- 
ing written the first, and Professor 
Monro the fourth. His other prin- 
cipal works are, “The Case of the 
Afflicted Clergy in Seotland,” 1690; 
“The Fundamental Charter of Pres- 
bytery examined,” 1695; ‘* The Priu- 
ciples of the Cyprianic Age asserted,” 
1595 ; in whieh he warmly defends the 
episcopal form of church govern- 
ment; “ A Vindieation” of the same 
appeared in 1701; “The Reasonable- 
ness of a Toleration,’’ 1705; “The 
Life of Gavin Douglas, Bishop of 
Dunkeld, prefixed to Ruddiman’s 
edition of Douglas’ Virgil, 1710; and 
an Introduction to Drummond's His- 
tory of Scotland, under the first five 
Jaimeses, 1711. He leftin manuseript 
i 





sevcral treatises on various subjects. 

SALMON, CHaries, an unfortu- 
nate poct, was born at Edinburgh be- 
tween 1745 and 1750. His parents 
filled some supernumerary situation 
about the theatre; but though in 
humble eirenmstances, they contrived 
to give their son a good cdueation, 
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He was bred a printer, in the office of 
Walter Ruddiman, in whose Weekly 
Magazine appeared his first juvenile 
attempts in verse. Being, unfortu. 
nately, an excellent singer and‘possess- 
ing superior conversational powers, 
his company was courted not only by 
many gay young men of his own sta- 
tion, but even by persons above his 
rauk in life ; and among the most in- 
timate of his associates was Robert 
Fergusson the poet, who, at a subse- 
quent period, walked all the way to 
Dumfries to visit him. Salmon in- 
herited from his parents a strong at- 
tachment to the Pretender, after 
whom he was named, while a brother 
of his was buptized Stewart Salmon ; 
and having been eleeted the poet 
laureate of a Jacobite Society at Edin- 
burgh, styled the Royal Oak Club, a 
song written by him, called “The 
Royal Oak Tree,” was sung on all 
their great occasions. He wrote 
some other Jacobite songs, which 
were popular among his companions. 
Fiuding that the pay of a journeyman 
printer was little caleulated to sup- 
port his dissipated mode of life, in 
company with Mr George Fulton, 
afterwards an eminent teacher in 
Edinburgh, Salmon quitted that eity 
and proreeded to Dumfries, where a 
printing concern, the first of the kind 
in that town, bad been eommenced 
by a Mr Jackson, by whom they were 
both immediately engaged. But 
again giving way to irregular habits, 
ina fit of intoxieation he soou after 
enlisted in the Seaforth Highlanders. 
In the memorable mutiny whieh 
some time afterwards broke out in 
this regiment at Edinburgh, when 
they seized possession of Arthur's 
Seat, and set the authorities at defi- 
fnec, the superior address of Salmon 
is said to have pointed him out asa 
fit person to manage for his eomradcs 
the negotiation which ensucd for 
their return to duty. His corps was 
ultimately embarked for India, and 
poor Salmon was heard of no more. 
While at Dunifrics he had issued 
proposals for publishing by subscrip- 











tion a collection of “Poems by a 
Printer,” but the book never appear- 
ed. Most of his picees were inserted 
iu Ruddiman'’s Magazine, aud in the 
Dumfries Weekly Magazine, a peri- 
odical established by Mv Jackson. 

SANDEMAN, Roserr, the found- 
er ofa minor sect called Sandemani- 
ans, a branch of the Glasites, was 
born at Perthin 1723 = Being intend- 
ed for onc of the learned professions, 
he stndied for two years at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, but after wards 

| engaged in the linen trade, first in his 
native city, and subsequently at Dun- 
dee and Edinburgh. Ile married 

Catherine, daughter of the Rev. John 

Glas, founder of the Glasites, aud 

became an elder in his congregation. 

1n 1757 he published a scries of Ictters 
on the Rev. James Hervey's “ Theron 
and Aspasia,” the object of which 
was to show that a justifying faith 
means nothing more than a simple 
assent to the divine mission of Christ, 

a doctrine wirich led to considerable 

| eontroversy. In 1758 he commenecd 

n correspondence with Mr Samucl 
Tike, an Independent Minister of 
London, who adopted his views, and 
in 1760 he himself removed to Lon- 
don, where he attracted much notice 
by his preaching. In 1764 he accept- 
ed an invitation to New Englaud, 
where he died, April 2, 1771. lis fol- 
lowers received the name of Sande- 
manians, which they still, retain. 
The Sect, which has never been very 
numerous, has more cougregations in 
America than in Great Britaiu. For 
an account of their tenets aud prac- 
tices, see the third volume of Wilson's 
“ History and Antiquities of the Dis- 

senting Churches,” or Evans’ “ Sketch 
of al] Denominations.” Besides his 

Letters ou Theron and Aspasia,” 
Mr Sandeman published “ Thoughts 

on Christianity ;” “ The Sign of tho 

Prophet Jonah;” “ The Honour of 

Marriage oppuscd to all Impurities ;” 

a tract “ On Solomon’s Song ;” and 

his “ Correspondeuce with Mr Pike.” 





SANDERS, Ronert, a literary 
compiler, was born in Scotland in 
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1727. Ye was by trade a paiuter 
which calling he relinquished for that 
of a writcr for the press. llaving 
travelled over a great part of the 
country, he published, undcr tlre name 
of Spencer, a folio work, entitled 
“The Complete English Traveller,” 
which passed through many editions. 
Iu 1764 he produced, in six volumes 
8vo, the far-famed “ Newgate Calcn- 
dar.” Ile was at oue time employed 
as an ainannensis by Lord Lyttlctou, 
and assisted his lordship iu preparing 
for publication his “ History of Henry 
IL.” He was engaged on a treatise 
ou General Chronology when he died 
of an asthma in March 1783. The 
only works of his own worth notie- 
jug arc a“ Roman History, in a Series 
of Letters,’ in2vols.; and “ Gaffer 
Greybeard,” a novel, iu 4 vols., being 
asatire npon several dissenting di- 
vines. Ile was also the compiler of 
Notes on the Bible, published under 
the uame of Dr Heury Southwell. 
SANDFORD, Sir Danie KEYTE, 
D.C.L.anaccomplished Greek scholar, 
was the second son of the Right Rev. 
Daniel Sandford, Episcopal Bishop of 
Edinburgh, in which city he was boru 
February 3, 1798. After receiving 
the rudiments of his education uuder 
the superintendence of hisfatlier, who 
died in January 1830, he was sent to 
the High School, and afterwards to 
the University, of his native town, 
where he distinguished himself by his 
progress in classical learning. In 
1813 he was placed under the care 
and tuition of his god-father, Mr 
Keyte, at Runcorn, in Cheshire, and 
remained there for two or three 
years, pursuing his studies with en- 
thusiasm and success. In 1817 he 
was entered as a Commoner of Christ 
Chureh, Oxford. At the public exa- 
mination iu Easter term, 1820, he was 
placed in tbe first class 1m Literis Hu- 
mantoribus, and October 20, the same 
year, he took his degree of B.A. In 
1821 he gained the Chancellor's prizo 
for an English Essay on “ The Study 
of Modern History;” and May 25, 
1825, he procceded to the degree of 
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M.A., as aGrand Coimpounder. The 
Greek Chair in the University of 
Glasgow having become vacant, by 
tbe deutti of Professor Young, Mr 
Sandford, althongh an Ep.secopatian, 
was, on the recommendation of inen 
of all parties, elected his successor in 
September 1821, at the early age of 
23. In the beginning of the Session 
of that year he entered on the duties, 
and by his unrivalled skill asa teacher, 
and the enthusiusm of his elassie ge- 
nius, he soon awakened a love for the 
study of Greel: literature, not only 
in the University of Glasgow, but 
throughout Scotland. 

During the Catholic Emancipation 
struggle, Professor Sandfurd hastened 
to Oxford, and gave his vote, as a 
‘roember of that University, fur Sir 
| Robert Peel ; and, in 1430, the honour. 
!of Kuighthood was conferred! on him 

by King Williain IV., in consideration 

of his literary eminence. Ambitious 
{of political distinction, Sir Daniel 

took a prominent part in the nume- 
}rous meetings for pailiainentary re- 
| form which were held in Glasgow in 
| 1831 and 1832, and attained great po- 
: pularity asapublic speaker. On the 

first election under the Reform Bill 
of members for Glasgow, he was one 
| of six candidates for the representa- 
| tion of that city, on whieh oceasion 
he was defeated, his name being third 
onthe poll. in 1834 he was elected 
member for Paisley; and in June 
that year he took the dégrce of Doc- 

tor of Civil Law. After sitting one 
' session in parliament, ill health in- 
| duced him to resixn his seat, and in 
| the heginning of the following winter 
| he resumed his acallemie dutics, He 
| 





| 


dicd of typhus fever, at Glaszow, 
February 4, I~33,in the 49th year of 
his age, and in eouformity with his 
own wish, was huried in the High 
Church burying-ground of Rothesay, 
By his lady, Miss Churuock, whom he 
married iu 1824, he left a numerous 
family. 

Sir Danicl published several cle- 
mentary works for the use of his class. 
such as, a.trausiation from the Ger- 
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man of Thicrsch's Greek Grammar; 
Greek Extracts; Introduction to the 
Writing of Greek; Exercises in Ho- 
meric and Attic Greek, &e. He 
ulso eontributed various articles to 
the Edinburgh Review and Black- 
wood's Magazine. In the latter pe- 
riodicul appeared sone of his occa- 
sional translations of Greek poetry, as 
well as several eloquent anu interest- 
ing pupers from his pen, entitled 
“ Alcibiades.” His most finished 
production, however, was an “ Essay 
on the Rise and Progress of Litera- 
ture,” written for the “ Poplar En- 
cyclops lia, or Conversations Lexi- 
con," published by Blackie and Son 
of Glasgow. 

SCHANK, Joun, a brave and sci- 
entific naval officer, was born at 
Castlevig, in Fifeshire,in 1740. He en- 
tered the merchant service when very 
young, and subsequently joined the 
navy. After serving for many years, 
he was promoted to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant, and shortly after was appoint- 
ed, first, superintendent, and then se- 
nior officer of the nayal department 
of St John's, North America. The 
force under his command consisted 
of four different flotillas, which he 
rendered very effective in aunoying 
the eneiny, during the American War. 
His exertions and great merit enlled 
forth the highest encomiums from 
the admiral commanding oa the station, 
particularly on account of the won- 
derful expedition with which he con- 
strueted a shipof above 300 tons, nam- 
ed the Inflexible ; which ship he built, 
rigged, aud completed, and with it 
fought and beat the cnemy, allin less 
than six wrecks from the time that she 
wis originally put on the stocks at 
Quebce! Desides fitting out varions 
arimanients to be cmployed on the 
Lakes of Canada, he had the direction 
of four different dockyards at the 
same time. Ilis services were also of 
great usc to the army under Geucral 
surgoyne, which he attended in the 
capacity uf Mngineer, and constrneted 
several floating bridges and rafis for 
the progress of the troops over rivers, 
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&e. At the peaeehe returned bome, 
und, in 1783, was promoted tothe rank 
of Post-Captain. Thereafter, he oe- 
cupied his leisure with plans for the 
improvement of ship-building. In 
1793 he published a treatise on an in- 
genious invention of his owu, relative 
to the eonstrnetion of vessels for sail- 
iug iu shallow water, by means of 
sliding keels, worked by meelanism. 
He was one of the original members 
of the Soeicty for hnproving Naval 
Arehitecture, and wrote several yvalu- 
able papers for that Institution, In 
1799 he was appointed to superiutend 
the transport service connected with 
the expedition to Hollaud; and, on 
the establishment of the Transport 
Board, he was nominated one of the 
Comnnissioners. He retired from 


tiiat otfiee in 1802, in eonsequenee of 


a disorder in one of his eyes. In 


1805 he was raised to the rank of 


Rear- Admiral, in 1810 to that of Vice- 


Adiniral, and, in July 1821, to that of 


Admiral of the Blue. lle died at 
Dawlish, in Devonshire, March 6, 1823, 
He married Miss Grant, sister of Sir 
William Grant, Master of the Rolls, by 
whom hic had issue. 

SCOT, ALEXANDER, an aecoinplish- 
ed poet, flourished during the reign 
of the unfortnnate Mary, to whom he 
addressed “* A New Year's Gift, when 
she came first liame, 1562." In this 
poem he styles himself her “ simple 
servant, Sanders Seot,” and strongly 
reeonunends the Reformed religion 
to her Majesty’s protection. He ap- 
pears to have been totally negleeted 
by the Court, and in a beautiful little 
fable, entitled “ The Eagle and Robin 
Redbreast,” he feelicgly laments his 
own hard fate in being obliged to sing 
without reward or notiee. His po- 
ems, which are chiefly amatory, dis- 
play a delicacy of sentiment, and an 
ease aud elegance of versification, not 
exceeded by.any prudnetion of the 
sixteenth century. ‘The best of his 
pieces are, “ ‘The Flower of Woman- 
heid;’ an address “To his Heart,” 
and * The Rondcl of Love.” In AHan 
Ramsay’s Evergreen, and in the ev!- 
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leetions of Hailes, Sibbald, and Pinker- 
ton, will be found some pleasing spe- 
eimens of his poetry. 
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SCOT, Davip, M.D., an eminent 
oriental scholar, was born in the pa- 
rish of Pennicuik, where his father 
oeeupied a small farm. Ife was edu- 
eated at the University of Mdinburgh 
for the ministry ; but, after being li- 
eensed, having no inimediate prospeet 
of achureh, he beeame a student of 
medieine, and obtained the degree of 
M.D. His favourite study, however, 
was the attainment of languages, and 
especially the cultivation of oriental 
literature. Having acquired n know- 
ledge of most of the Eastern langna- 
ges, both ancient and modern, he ap- 
plied himself to the teaching and pre- 
paring young men intending to go out 
to India; a department in whieh he 
was eminently sueeessful. In 1814, 
on a yaeaney oceurring, he was pre- 
seuted to the Chureh of Corstorphine, 
in whieh he eontinued to labour for 
nineteen years. About 1832 he was 
elected Professor ot Hebrew in St Ma- 
ry’s College, St Andrews 5 bit his ea- 
reer there lasted only for two sessions. | 
Me had visited Ediuburgh té be pre- | 
sent at the meeting of the British As- | 
sociation, bnt was seized with a drop- 
sieal complaint; and after two or three 
days’ illness, dicd September 18, 1834. 
Dr Scot edited Dr Murray's History 
ofthe European Languages; and pub- 
lished Essays on belles Lettres ; Lives 
of some of the Seotish Poets: a Key 
to the Hebrew Pentateueh ; another 
to the Psalins, Proverbs, Keelesiastes, 
and Song of Solomon. He also pub- 
lished a Hebrew Grammar for tbe use 
of his own class, and a volume of ser- 
mons, 

SCOTT, Davin, anthor of a His- 
tory of Seotland, was born near IHad- 
diugton, in 1675, and beeame a lawyer 
in Edinburgh. After the Revolu- 
tion, he was for some time imprisoned 
for his Jaeobite prineiples. His His- 
tory was published in 1727 in folio, 
but is now little known. He died at 
Haddington in 1742. 

SCOTT, HeLenus, M.D., an able 
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physician, the son of a clergyman, 
was boru at Dundee, and received his 
grammatical educatiou there. He 
stndied at Aherdecn and Edinburgh 
for the medical profession, aud, after 
{ visiting London, travelled as far as 
Venice, with the intention of pro- 
eceding overland to Bombay; but the 
waut of money compelled him to re- 
turn to England, where he married. 
Shortly after he obtained au appoiut- 
ment in the East Indies, and having 
written an entertaining Romance, 
styled “The Adventures of a Rupee,” 
he sent it to a friend iu London, and 
it was published in one small yolume 
in 1732. During his residence in in- 
dia, he acquired a considerable for- 
tune by his practice. Te died on his 
voyage to New South Wales, Novem- 
ber 16, 1821. : 
SCOTT, Micnaer, a celehrated 
philosopher of the thirteenth century, 
whose knowledge of the moreabstruse 
branches ef learning acquired for him 
the reputation of a magician, was 
bern about 1214, at his paternal estate 
of Balwearie, in the parish of Kirk- 
aldy, Fifeshire. He early addicted 
himself to the study of the occult sci- 
ences, and, after visiting Oxford, pro- 
ceeded to the University of Paris, 
where he resided for some years, he- 
ing styled Michael the Mathematician, 
and for his attainments in theology, 
he obtained the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. Ie subsequently repaired 
to the University of Padua, and resid- 
ed for some time at Toledo in Spain. 
While there he translated into Latin, 
from the Arabic, the History of Ani- 
mals hy the famons Physician Avicen- 
na, which recommended him to the 
notice of the Emperor Frederick II. 
of Germany, who invited him to his 
Court, and appointed him Royal As- 
trologer. At that monarch’s desire 
he translated the greater part of the 
works of Aristotle, an undertaking in 
which he was assisted by one Andrew, 
aJew. After qnitting Germany he 
proceeded to England, and was reeciy- 
ed with great favour by Edward IT. 
lic rcturned to Scotland some time 
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previous to the death of Alexander 
III., by whom he is said to have heen 
knighted ; and, in 1290, was appointed 
one of the Ambassadors sent to Nor. 
way to bring over the infaut queen, 
Margarct, styled the Maiden of Nor. 
way. He died at an advanced age in 
1292, and his magical books are said 
to have heen buried with him in Mel- 
rose Abbey. Some curious tradi- 
tionary notices of this “ wizard ‘of 
dreaded fame” will be found in the 
notes appended to “* The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.” His own productions 
are, “ De Procreatione, et Hominis 
Phisionomia,” also printed under the 
title of “ De Seeretis Nature ;” a 
chemical tract on the transmutation 
of metals into gold, styled ** De Natu- 
ra Solis ct Lune ;"" and “ Mensa Phi- 
losophiea,” a treatise relating to the 
visionary sciences of chiromancy and 
astrology, 

SCOTT, Micuarr, author of 
* Tom Cringle’s Log,’ was born in 
Glasgow, on 30th October 1789, and 
Teceived lis education at the High 
School and University of that city. 
In 1806 he went to Jamaica, where he 
remained till 1817, when he returned 
to Scotland. In 1818 he married, aud 
went back to Jamaica. In 1822 he 
finally scttled in Scotland. ‘There 
he engaged in commercial specula- 
tions; and, duriug bis leisure, com- 
posed the popular and entertaiuiug 
sketches, which first appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, under the title 
of “ Tom Cringle’s Log,” and which 
have since beeu collected, and puh- 
lished in two volumes, and also in 
one volume, forming part of the series 
of Blackwood’s Standard Novels. 
Notwithstanding the great interest 
and curiosity which this series of pa- 
pers excited, Mr Scott preserved his 
incognito to the last. He died in his 
native city on 7th November 1835; 
and it was not tillafter his death that 
the sons of Mr Blaekwood were aware 
of the name of one who had so long 
and so sneeessfully contributed to 
their celebrated Magazine. 

SCOTT, SiR Warten, Bart., a 
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distinguished poct, and the most ceie- 
brated novelist of his day, was a 
younger sou of Mr Walter Scott, 
writer to the signet, by Aune, daugh- 
ter of Dr Juhn Rutherford, Professor 
of the Practice of Medicine in the 
University of Edinburgh, in which 
eity he was born, August 15, 1771. 
His maternal grandmother was a 
danghter of Sir Jolm Swinton of 
Swinton, in Berwickshire, and through 
his father he wus remotely deseended 
from the Scotts of Marden, both an- 
| cient Border fumilies. While yet a 


child he was reniwved, on account of 


his detieate health, from the coutine- 
ment of his father's house in the Col- 
leze Wynd of Edinburgh, to the farm 
of his paternal grandfather cated 
Sandy -Kuowe, situated near the bot- 
toi ot Lender Water, among the ro- 
mantichillsof Roxburghshire; in the 
neighbourhood of which stood the de- 
serted and 
Smailtholm Tower, In the fourth 
year of his age he was take to Bath 
for the bencit of his health, where he 
spent about» twelvemonth, and ac 
quired the rudiments of reading ata 
day-school kept by an old dame. He 
then returned to Edinburgh, and 
thereafter went back to Saudy-Knowe, 
where he chiefly resided tH Ins eighth 
year, and where lie stored his nind 
with much of that traditionary lore 
which he afterwards introduced with 
such admirable effect into his writ- 
ings. After receiving some private 
lessons at honie iu 1779 he was sent 
to the second elass of the High School 
of Edinburgh, at that time superin- 
tended by Mr Luke Fraser, and two 
years afterwards was transferred to 
the Reeter’s class, then taught by Dr 
Alexander Adam, but he never was 
in any way remarkable for his profi- 
ciency as ascholur, He quitted the 
High School in 1785, and at that early 
period of hisJifp, he hnd a strong de- 
sire to enter the army, but th’s his 
lameness prevented, the malady which 
affiicted his early years having had 
the eteet of contracting his rightleg, 
so that he could hardly walk ercct. 
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Before going to college he spent half 
ayear with an aunt at Kelso, where 
he attended the grammar. school, aud 
had for school-felluws James and 
Johu Ballantyne, the printers. 

In November 1783 he entered the 
University of Edinburgh; but the 
precarious state of his health interfer- 
ed much with his academical studies. 
Le nppears to have attended only the 
Greek and Latin clussps for two sea- 
sons, and thst of lugic one season, At 
the age of fifteen, the ruyiture of a 
blood-vessel cunsed hiin to be confi- 
ed for some time to his bed. During 
thisilliess, he had recourse for amuse- 
meut to the hvoks contained in the 
circulating library founded hy Allan 
Ramsay, ad he read nearly all the old 
romanees, oil plays, and epic poetry, 
which the library contained. After his 
sixteenth year his health gradually 
improved, and being designed for the 
bar, he attended the lectures on Civil 
and Municipal Law in the University, 
as well asthose on IHstory ; and, May 
15, 1786, he was apprenticed to his fa- 
ther as a writer to the siguet, to en- 
ahle him to acquireatechuical know- 
ledge of his profession. About this | 
period he apptied himself tu the study | 
of foreign languages, and soon made | 
a eonsiderable proficiency in Italian, 
French, and esperially German, He 
passed Advocate July 10, 1792, and in 
the eourse of time obtained a toler- 
able practice at the bar. 

In 1796 his first publication, a thin 
quarto, made its appenrance, being a 
translation of two of Ktrger‘s Ballads, 
entitled © Leonore,” and “ The Wild 
Huntsman.” ‘he success of this work 
was by no means flattering, tle trans- 
latur having distributed so many eo- 
pies among his friends as materially 
to injure the sale. In the spring of 
1797 his loyal feclings were gratitied 
by his being made Quarter-master-ge- 
neral of the Edinburgh Corps of Vo- 
Innteer Cavalry, In December of 
thit year he married Miss Charlotte 
Margaret Carpenter, a young French 
lady of good parentage and same for- 


















tune, daughter of a gentleman of Ly- 
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ous, whom lhe had accidentally met in 
the preceding antumn, while on an 
excursion to Gilsland Wells in Cnm- 
berland. Karly in 1799 he published 
at London *‘ Goetz of Berlichingen,” 
a tragedy, trauslated from the’G erman 
of Gotthe. The ballad ealled “ Glen- 
finlas’” was his first original poem. 
His next was “ The Eve of St John,” 
the scene of which was at Smailholm 
Tower. Having, on his marriage, 
taken up his residence at Lasswade, a 
village south of Edinburgh, he was ac- 
customed occasionally to make what 
he called “raids” into Liddesdale, for 
the purpose of collecting the ballad 
poetry of that romantic district. He 
not only visited many of the seenes al- 
luded to in the metrieal narratives, 
but gathered all the local anecdotes 
aud legends preserved by tradition 
among the peasantry; and of the ex- 
traordinary retentiveuess of his me- 
mory at this period several interesting 
proofs have been recorded. Iu De- 
cember 1799 he obtained, through the 
influence of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
the Crown appointment of Sheriff-De- 
pute of Selkirkshire, to which was at- 
tached a salary of L.300 a year, when 
he removed to Ashestiel, on the bunks 
of the Tweed. His first publication 
of any note was ‘The Minstrelsy of 
the Scotish Border,” consisting of his 
Liddesdale collections, and various 
other contributions; which work 
issued from the printing press of Mr 
James Ballantyne of Kelso, in 1802, in 
two volumes 8vo. In the cusuing 
year he added a third volume, consist- 
ing chiefly of original ballads, by him- 
selfand others. In 1804 lie published 
the ancient minstrel tale of “ Sir Tris- 
trem,’”” composed by Thomas the 
Rhymer in the 13th century, the notes 
to which showed the extent of his 
acquirements in metrical antiquities. 
In 1895 appeared his first decidedly 
original poem, “ The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel ;” the poctical heauty and de- 
scriptive power of which, with the sin- 
gular construction of the verse, at once 
attracted public attention, and secured 
for the work an extensive popularity. 
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In the spring of 1805, on the retire- 
mentof Mr George Honie, he obtained 
the reversionary appointment of Prin- 
cipal Clerk in the Court of Session, 
the duties of which he performed 
without salary till the death of his 
predecessor in 1812, when he became 
entitled to the full emoluments, which 
usnally amounted to L.1200 a year. 
In 1808 he brought out his second 
considerable poem, “‘ Marmion,” for 
whieh he received from Constable a 
thousand pounds, a sum required by 
the author, it is said, for “the special 
purpose of assisting a friend who was 
then distressed.’ A few weeks there- 
after he produced, iu eighteen vo- 
lumes, “ The Works of John Dryden ; 
illustrated with Notes, Historical, Cri- 
tical, and Explanatory, and a Life of 
the Author.” In thesame year he 
edited “Captain George Carleton’s 
Memoirs ;” Strutt’s “ Queen Hoo 
Hall," a romance left unfinished by the 
death of the author; and “ Ancient 
Times,” a drama. In 1809 he assisted 
the late Mr Clifford in editing “ The 
Stute Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph 
Sadler,” in two vols. 4to, with a life and 
historical notes. In the same year 
he contributed similar assistance toa 
new edition of Lord Somers’s Collec. 
tion of Tracts, which appeared in 
twelve volumes 4to, and also edited 
‘The Memoirs of Sir Robert Cary.” 
Mr Ballantyne having removed to 
Edinburgh, commenced printer on 
a large senile, in partnership, as has 
been proved by subsequent disclo- 
sures, with Scott, who had become 
concerned with the prose works above 
mentioned from his connection with 
Ballantyne. Ue now engaged asa 
contributor to the Edinburgh An- 
nual Register, started by Mr Southey, 
the first volume of which for 1808 ap. 
peared in 1810 in two parts. It was 
condueted in a spirited manner for a 
few years, but not meeting with ade- 
quate support, was eveutually discon- 
tinued. 

In June 1810 he published his 
“Lady of the Lake,” suggested by the 
deep impressions which had been left 
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on his mind by the romantic secnery 


of Perthshire. This poem, which is 
eertainly one of the finest specimens 
of his poetieal genius, met with extra- 
ordinary sneccss. In 1811 appeared 
“The Vision of Don Rodertek,’” and 
in 1813 “Rokeby,” the reception of 
which was decidedly unfavourable. 
To retrieve his laurels, he published, 
in 1814, “ Tho Lord of the Isles ;’’ the 
sale of which was by no means en- 
coutaging. The publie, beeome fa- 
miliar with his style, had eeased to be 
eaptivated by it, and, with proverbial 
fickleness, had transferred their ho- 
mage to the more impassioned muse 
of Byron, now rising into the aseend- 
ant. To test his popularity, he pub- 
lished two poems anonymously, cn- 
titled “Ilarold the Dauntless,” and 
“The Bridal of Triermain,”’ and the 
reeeption of these picees convinecd 
him that his reputation as a poet was 
on the wane. 

The success of Miss Edgeworth’s 
delineations of Irish life had induced 
him, about 1805, to eommenee a prose 
romanee, deseriptive of the passing 
manners and eustoms of Scotland, 
whieh eireumstanees prevented him 
from completing till 1814, when it was 
published anonyinously, under the 
title of * Waverley, or, "Tis Sixty Years 
Sinee.” The appearanee of this mc-| 
miorable romanee makes an epoeli in} 
the history of modern literature. Its 
progress at the outset was slow, but 
after two or three months it made its) 
way toa high plaee in publie estima- 
tion, and in a short time the sale 
amounted to abont twelve thousand 
eopies. Some time previously he had 
removed with his family to a small 
estate whieh he had purehased near 
the ruins of Melrose Abbey, and to 
whieh he gave the name of Abbots. 
ford, instead of Cartley-Hole, whieh 
it formerly possessed. Here he ereet- 
ed a mansion-house, and employed his 
Icisure in the improvement of his pro- 
perty by planting and farming. View- 
ing the echaraeter of a proprietor of 
land as more worthy of attainment 


| than that of a mere author, however 
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sueeessful, it was the great objeet of 
his ambition to he able to leave an es- 
tate to his deseendants; and for this 
purpose he laboured ineessantly on 
those delightful fictions which now 
followed cach other in rapid succes- 
sion from the press. To Waverley 


sueeeeded, in 1815, “Guy Mannering ;” | 


in 1816, “The Antiquary,” and the 
first series of “ The Tales of My Land- 


lord,” containing “ The Black Dwarf” j 


and “ Old Mortality ;"" in 1818, ‘‘ Rob 
Roy," and the second scries of “ The 
Tales of My Landlord,” containing 
‘©The Ileart of Mid-Lothian ;”’ and in 
1819 the third series of “ The Tales of 
My Landlord,’ comprising “ The 
Bride of Lammermoor,” and “ A Le- 
gend of Montrose.” In 1820 he pub- 
lished his chivalric romance of ‘ lvan- 
hoe,” and in the course of the same 
year appeared ‘¢ The Monastery” and 
“The Abbot,’ the latter being a se- 
quel to the former, and both relating 
to the period of Seotish history com- 
prising the reign of the unfortunate 
Mary, and the regency of her brother, 
the Earl of Murray. In only one in- 
stanee had tho author permitted his 
own prejudices to jar upon the feel- 
ings of his countrymen, by giving, in 
the tale of “‘ Old Mortality,” a some- 
what harshly drawn, and highly un- 


just, delineation of the Covenanters. | 


This led to an admirable series of pa- 
pers by Dr M‘Crie in the Edinburgh 
Christian Instrnetor, which were af- 
terwards collected and published in 
the form of a pamphlet. Sir Wal- 


ter, though the ehild of Presbyterian 
parents, was himself an Episeopalian, . 


On the aceession of George IV., 
Mr Seott was, Mareh 1820, ereated a 
baronet. In the beginning of 1821 
appeared his romanee of English his- 
tory, entitled “Kenilworth,” which 
eompleted the number of twelve vo- 


lumes, all published, if not entirely» 


written, within a year. In 1822 he 
produced “ The Pirate,” and “The 
Yortunes of Nigel ;” in 1823 “ Peveril 
of the Peak,” and ‘ Quentin Dur- 
ward;” in 1824 “St Ronan’s Well,” 
and “Redgauntlet;” in 1825 “Tales 
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of the Crusaders ;" in 1826 “‘ Wood- 
stock ;"’ in 1827 ‘‘Chronicles of the 
Canongate,” first series; the second 
scries of whicli appeared in the ful- 
lowing year; in 1829 “ Anne of Gier- 
stein ;*" and iu 1831 a fourth series of 
“Tales of My Landlord,” coutaining 
* Count Robert of Paris,” and “ Castle 
Dangerous.” The whole number of 
his novels extended to seventy-four 
volumes; and, besides contributing to 
{the Edinburgh Keview, during the 
first years of its existence, aud after- 
wards to the Quarterly Review, he 
wrote for the Supplement of the sixth 
' edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica the articles Chivalry, Romance, 
and the Drama. In 18} he edited 
the works of Swift, in 19 vols., witha 
| Life of the Author, and furnisbed an 
elaborate introductory essay to the 
_ Border Antiquities,” a work in two 
‘yols. quarto In 1815 he madea tour 
of France and Belgium, and, on bis 
return, published ‘“ Paul’s Letters to 
"his Kinsfolk," and a poem styled ‘* The 
Field of Waterloo,” which he had vi- 
, Sited in his route. In the same year 
he joined Mr Robert Jameson and Mr 
Henry Weber in composing a quarto 
volume on Icelandic antiquities. In 
1818 he wrote one or two prose arti- 
cles for * The Sale-Room,’’ a short- 
lived periodical started by his friend 
Mr John Ballantyne. In 1819 he pub. 
lished an account of the Regalia of 
Scotland, and furnished the letter- 
press to the work entitled “ Provincial 
Antiquities and Picturesque Scenery 
of Scotland.” Ilis dramatic poem of 
“Walidon Hill’ appeared in 1822; 
and, in the succeeding year, ho con- 
tributed a smaller piece, under the 
title of “ MacDnif's Cross,” to a col- 
lection of Joanna Baillie. is last 
attempts in this species of composi- 
tion, “ The Doom of Devorgoil,” and 
“The Auchindrane Tragedy,” were 
brought out in one volume in 1830. 
On George the Fourth’s arrival in 
Scotland in 1822, Sir Walter was com- 
missioned by the ladics of Scotiand to 
present an elegant jewelled cross of 
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St Andrew to his Majesty, as a token 
| 


of welcome; and in the whole pro- 
ceedings connected with that auspici- 
ous event he was a prominent actor. 
In 1825 he visited Irelaud, where he 
was received with every mark of dis- } 
tinction. The freedom of the Guild 
of Merchants of Dublin was conferred 
on him, and soon after he was pre- 
sented by the University with the 
honorary degree of LL.D. 

In January 1826 the publishing 
house of Constable and Co. were an- 
nounced to be bankrupt, which led to 
the insolvency of Ballantyne and Co., 
with both of which Sir Walter was 
connected. It then became known 
that, by bill transactions and otber 
liabilities, he had rendered himself 
responsible for debts tothe amount of 
L.120,000, of which not above one-half 
were actually incurred on his own ac- 
count. This unexpceeted, and to any 
other man, overwhelming disaster he 
encountered with dignified and manly 
intrepidity. On meeting the creditors 
he declared his determination, if life 
and health were granted him, of pay- 
ing off every shilling, and asked only 
for time to enable him to do so. Ho 
insured his life in favour of his eredi- 
tors for L.22,000; sold his town house 
and furniture, and signed a trust-deed 
over his own effects at Abbotsford, in- 
cluding an obligation to pay in eash a 
eertain sum yearly until the debts were 
liquidated. On the marriage of his 
eldest son to Miss Jobson of Lochore, 
Abbotsford itself had been secured iu 
reversion to his son. On the 15th of 
the subsequent May, Lady Scott died; 
and on Sir Walter's return to Edin- 
burgh, in the end of that month, he 
established himself in a third rate lodg- 
ing in St David Street. He then set 
himself calmly down to the stupend- 
ous task of reducing, by his own un- 
aided exertions, the enormous load of 
debt for which he had beeome respon- 
sible. Several disinterested offers of 
assistance were made to him by vari- 
ous persons, but these ho steadily de- 
elined. The political letters which in 
the spring of this year he published 
under the signature of Sir Malachi | 
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Malagrowther, were the means ot 
averting from Seoctiand that change in 
the nonetary syste whieh had such 
a disastrous effeet upon Ingland ; 
and this is not the least of the bene- 
fits which his writings conferred upon 
his native country. The exposure of 
Constable's affuirs rendered indispen- 
sable the divulgenient of the seeret of 
the authorship of Waverley, if secret 
it eould still be ealled; and the an 

nouucement was aecoriingly made by 
“the Great Unknown’ himself, at the 
first auniversary dinner of the Edin- 
hurgh Theatrical Fund Association, in 
February 1827. 

At the time of the bankruptcy Sir 
Walter was engaged on a “© Life of 
Napoleon ;” and in the antumn of 
1826, aeeompanied by his yonngest 
daughter Aune, he visited Paris, to 
obtain certain materints for the work, 
of an historical and loeal natnee, which 
he could only proeure in the Freneh 
capital. On this oeeasion ho was re 


eeived with distinguished kindness hy 


the reigning monareh, Charles X. 
“The Life of Napoleon” appeared in 
nine volumes in the suminer of 1827, 
and is suid to have producod to its au- 
thor about L.12,000. This, with snms 
derived from other sonrees, enabled 
him to pay a dividend of 6s. 8d. to his 
creditors. About the same time the 
copyright of all his past novels was 
bonght, at publie auction, by Mr Ro- 
bert Cadell, at L.8100, for the purpose 
of being republished iu a cheap and 
uniform series of volumes, illustrated 
by notes and prefaces from tho pen of 
the author. For his literary aid Sir 
Walter was to have half the profits. 
The new edition began to appear iu 
1829, and the sale soon reached an 
average of 23,000 eopies. <A popular 
edition, at a very cheap rate, is now 
(1842) in course of publieation, ‘The 
most splendid edition of Seott’s no- 
yels yet printed has been announced 
for publieation by Cadell, under the 
endearing title of ‘The Abbotsford 
Edition.”’ 


In November 1828 Sir Walter pub- | 


lished the first part of his Juvenile 
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History of Scotland, under the title of 
“Tales of a Grandfather,’ being ad- 
dressed to his grandson, Johu Hugh 
Loekhart, under the name of llugh 
Littlejolin, Esq. In the following 
yeur appeared the seeond, and in 1830 
the third and eoneludig series of this 
work. In the latter year he also eon. 
tributed a “ History of Seotland,” in 2 
vols. to “ Lardner’s Cuhinet Cyclopm- 
dia;” and “ Letters on Demonology 
and Witcheraft,” to the Family Libra- 
Ty. In 1831 he added to his “ Tales 
of a Grandfather'’a uniform series on 
Freneh history. In the same yeur two 
sermons, which he had written fora 
young clerical friend, were published 
in London, and met with au extensive 
sale, The profits of these sarious 
publications enabled him to pay a far- 
ther dividend of 3s. in the ponnd, 
whieh, but for the vast aecumula- 
tion of interest, would have redneed 
his debts to nearly one-half. Of 
1,.51.000 which had now heen paid, all 
exeept about L.7000 had been produ- 
eed by his own literary exertions. Ife 
had, besides, paid up the premium of 
tho policy upon his hfe; aud to mark 
their high sense of his honourable con- 
duet, his creditors presented him with 
the library, manuseripts, curiosities, 
and plate, at Abbotsford, whieh had 
once been his own. 

In November 1830 he retired from 
his ofiee of Principal Clerk of Session, 
with the superannuation allowanee 
usually given after twenty-three years’ 
serviee. Earl Grey, the then Prime 
Minister, offered to grant him the 
full salary ; bute deelined to aecept 
of such a favonr from one to whom 
he was opposed in polities. During 
the succeeding winter he was attacked 
by the syniptoims of gradual paralysis, | 
n disease hereditary in his family. His 
contraeted limb became weaker and | 
more painful, and his utteranee began 
tu be affected. During the sumwmer 
of 1831 he grew gradually worse. It 
was now obvious that he had over- 
tasked his strength, and his physicians 
forbade all inental exertion, but he 
eould not be restrained altogether 
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from his literary labours, 
tumn a visit to Italy was recommend. 
ed; and through the kind offices nf 
Captain Basil Hall, a passage to Multa 
was readily obtained for him in his 
Majesty's ship the Barham, then fit- 
ting out for that port He was with 
difficulty prevailed on to leave Scot- 
land, but yiclded at length to the en- 
treaties of his friends, and, accom- 
panied by his eldest son and_ his 
daughter Anne, he embarked at Ports- 
mouth on the 27th Oetuber. His 
health seemed to be improved by the 
voyage, and ou the 27th Deceinber he 
landed at Napics, where he was re- 
ceived by the King ani his Court wirh 
the most flatteriug houours. In April 
he proceeded to Rome, and afterwards 
visited Tivoli, Albani, and Frescati. 
His fast decaying strength, however, 
warned bim to return tu his native 
land, and he hurried rapidly home- 
wards. J)uring the journey he sus- 
tained another serious attack of apo- 
plexy, and arrived in Loudon in near- 
ly the last stage of physical and men- 
tal prostration. After remaining there 
three weeks, in aecordance with his 
nwn earnest desire, he was conveyed 
| by the steam packet to Newhaven ; 
andon July 11], 1832, he reached once 
more his favourite residence of Ab- 
botsford. Mr Lockhart relates, that 
as the carriage descended the vale of 
the Gala, he roused himself to a mo- 
mentary consciousness, and by de- 
grees recognised the features of that 
familiar landscape. After lingering 
in a state of insensibility till mortifi- 
cation lad commenced in different 
parts of his mortal frame, he expired 
without a struggle, September 21, 
1832, and was interred amidst the 
ruins of Dryburgh Abhey. Te lefta 
fa:nily of two sons ane two daughters; 
the only surviving of whom is the eld- 
est son, the present Sir Walter Scott, 
Lieutenaut-Colonel of the 15th HHus- 
sars, who has no children, The 
younger son, Charles, a clerk in the 
Foreign Office, was attached to Sir 
John M‘Neill’s embassy in Persia, and 
died at Teheran, in November 1841. 
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In the au- | The eldest daughter, Sophia, was mar- 


ried in 1320 to Mr John Gibson Loek- 
hart, Advocate, Editor ofthe Quarter- 
ly Review, and died in May 1837; tbe 
younger, Aune, did not long survive 
her father, dyiug, unmarried, in Juue 
1833. The Meinoirs of Sir Walter 
Scott, in 7 vols. 8vo, by his son in-law, 
Myr Lockhart, were published in 1837- 
8. A monument to his memory has 
been erected in George’s Square, Glas- 
gow, and a magnificent one, from a 
design by Mr George Kemp, is now 
(1342) in progress for Edinburgh, in 
Prince’s Street, for which collections 
liaye been made in all parts of the 
country. 

SCOUGAL, Henry, an eminent di- 
vine, the second son of Patrick Seou- 
gal, parson of Saltoun, in Kast Lothiun, 
af erwards Bishop of Aberdeen, was 
born at the former place in June 1650. 
He was educated ut King’s College, 
Aberdeen, where, at the early age of 
nineteeu, he became Professor of Phi- 
losophy. Yn 1673 he was admitted 
into holy orders, and presented to 
the parish of Auchterless, in Aber- 
deenshire; but in the following year 
he was eleeted to the Chair of Theo- 
logy at King’s College. He was the 
author of an eloquent and able work 
of practical piety, entitled “ The Life 
of God in the Soul of Man,” first pub- 
lished, with a preface by Bishop Bur- 
et, in 1677, and sevcral times reprint- 
ed; and also of * Nine Discourses,” 
published in 1726, with a sermon 
preaehed at his funeral by Dr George 
Guirden. 

He is said to have died of consump- 
tion, June 27, 1678, aged only 28. 
Pinkerton, however, in his own sar- 
castic way, quotes a tradition which 
affirins that Scougal had unfortunately 
become attached taa married lady at 
Aberdeen, and “died in the struggles 
of virtuc sud passion.” He was buried 
in the chapel of King’s College, where 
a tablet of black marble, with an in. 
scription in Latin, was erected to his 


inemary. Ie left several inanuscripts | 


in Latin, particularly “ A Short Sys- 
tein of Moral Philosophy ;"' “‘ A Pre- 





servative against the Artifiees of the 
Romish Missionaries," and an un- 
finished Treatise “ou the Pastoral 
Cure ;”" besides some “ Oceasional 
Meditations,’ which were uot publish- 
ed till 1740. Ile bequeathed his li- 
brary to King’s College, with five 
thousand merks to increase the salary 
of the Professor of Divinity iu that 
University. 

SCRIMGER, or SCRIMZEOUR, 
Uenry, one of the most learned inen 
of his time, was born at Dundee in 
1506. He was the son of Walter 
Serimger of Glasswell, a descendant 
of the family of Dudhope, of that 
name, Constables of Dundee, and 
Hereditary Standard-bearers of Seot- 
land. He reeeived the rndimeuts of 
his education at the graminar sehool 
of his native place, from which he re- 
moved to the University of St An- 
| drews, and afterwards to that of Paris 
and Bourges, where he studied the 
civil law. He subsequently went to 
Italy in the capacity of private seere- 
tary to the Bishop of Rennes, who was 
employed on a diplomatie mission, and 
he was at Padva at the time of the 
death of Francis Spira, the apostate, a 
narrative of whose history he wrote 
in the Latin language, On his return 
from Italy, he was invited to com- 
mencee the public teaching of philoso- 
phy at Geneva, but had not been long 
there before he lost all his property by 
an accidental fire. Ie then went to 
Augsburg, where he resided with 
Ulrieh Fugger, who employed him to 
foriu his library. In 1563 he returned 
to Geneva, for the purpose of printiug 
some of his treatises at the press of 
Henry Stephen, when he resumed his 
leetures on philosophy, and also be- 
eame the first professor of civil law 
in that city. He died at Geneva about 
the end of 1572. His works eonsist 
ebiefly of annotations on the Greek 
authors, most of which still remain in 
manuseript. His Greelc translation 
of Justinian’s Novella was printed at 
| Paris in 1558, and has been highly 
praised for its purity of language and 
accuracy. His notes upon Athenieus 
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and Strabo were published by Isaae 
Casaubon, the former in 1600, the 
latter in 1620. 

SELKIRK, or SELCRAIG, a sailor, 
who passed some years alone on the 
Island of Juan Fernandez, was the 
seventh son of a shoemaker and tan- 
ner in good cireumstanees, at Largo, 
in Fifeshire, where he was born in 
1676. In his yonth he displayed a 
restless and quarrelsome disposition, 
and went to sea about his twentieth 
year. Ile seems to have early engaged 
in the Buceaueer expeditions to the 
South Seas ; and in 1703 he joined the 
Cinque Ports galley, in the eapacity of 
sailing master. While lying off the 
eoast of Brazil, Selkirk had a remark- 
able dream, in whieh he was fore- 
warned of the total failure of the ex- 
pedition, and the wreck of- his ship; 
aud having soon after had o quarrel 
with his commander, Captain Strad- 
ling, he was, in October 1704, with his 
own consent, put ashore on the unin- 
habited Islaud of Juan Fernandez, 
with lis sea chest, a few books, in- 
eluding his Bible, bis nautical instru- 
ments, some tobacco, a gun, with a 
pound of gunpowder, and s-nne_ balls, 
a knife, a kettle, an axe,a flip-ean, &e. 
Before the boat quitted the beach he 
ehauged his mind, but tlie Captain 
would uot allow him to return on 
board, and after four years and four 
months’ solitary residenee, he was 
taken off the Islaud by Captain Woodes 
Rogers, in Jauuary 1709. Rogers 
made him his mate, and a few weeks 
thereafter appointed him to the com- 
mand of a prize, which was fitted out 
as a privateer, in which situation he 
condueted himself with great vigour, 
steadiness, and prudence. After going 
on a privatecring expedition aeross 
the Pacific, in October 1711, they re- 
turned to England, from which Sel- 
kirk had been absent upwards of eight 
years. Of the sum of L.107,000 whieh 
Rogers had realized by plundering the 
enemy, Selkirk seeins to have sbared 
to the amount of about L.s00. Iu the 
spring of 1712 he onee more set foot 
in Largo, and haying formed an attach- 
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ment with a country girl, named So- 
phia Bruee, whom he met in his soli- 
tary walks, he suddenly eloped with 
her, and never returned. He went to 
sea again in 1717, and died in the situa- 
tion ot Lieutenant on board his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Weymouth, in 1723. His 
widow, a second wife, named Franees 
Candis, claimed and received his pro- 
perty in his native village. His bistory 
is supposed to have suggested to Defoe 
the groundwork of his matehless nar- 
rative of Robinson Crusoe. Selkirk's 
Life and Adventures, writteu by John 
Howell, author of an “ Essay on tbe 
War Galleys of the Ancients,” ‘was 
published by Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 
burgh, in 1829. 

SHARP, James, a prelate whose 
memory is execrated in Seotland on 
aecount of bis treachery and eruelty, 
was born in the eastle uf Banfi, May 
4,1618. He was the son of William 
Sharp, Sheriff-Clerk of Banffshire, 
whose father, David Sharp, had been 
a merehant in Aberdeen. His mo- 
ther was Isobel Lesly, daughter of 
Lesly of Kininvy, a uear relative of 
the Earl of Rothes. Being carly des- 
tined for the ministry, he was placed 
at Marisehal College, Aberdeen, on 
quitting whieh he proceeded into 
| England, and visited the Universities 
| of Oxford and Cambridge. On the 
| recommendation of the eclehrated 
| Alexander Henderson, he subsequent- 
| ly obtained the professorship of Phi- 
j losophy in the University of St An- 

drews. Soon after he was presented 
» by the Earl of Crawford to the ehurch 
and parish of Crail, on which he re- 
signed his ehair. As he pretended 
to great zeal for Presbyterianism, he 
enjoyed the full confidenee, and took 
, part in all the councils of the leaders 
jof the ehureh. In August 1651 he 
+ anda number of other ministers, with 
| some of the nobility, were surprised 
by a party of the English in Fifeshire, 
and being put on board a ship at 
Broughty Ferry, were carried prisou- 
ers to England ; but he seems, by his 
usual eraft, to have obtained the fa- 
your of Cromwell, who set him at li- 
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berty, while he retained the rest for 
some time in confinement. When the 
unhappy division took place among 
the Presbyterians of Resolutioners 
and Protesters, Sharp joined the for- 
mer, and in 1657 was sent by his party 
to London to plead their cause with 
Cromwell, in opposition to Messrs 
James Guthrie, Patriek Gillespie, and 
the other Commissioners from the 
Protesters, In January 1660, on the 
prospect of the Restoration, he was 
again dispatehed to London by the 
leading ministers on the side of the 
Kesolutioners, to watch over tlre inter- 
ests of the Chureh. '~ He remained in 
London till May 4, when he was sent 
by Monk to Breda, to procure the 
sanetion of Charles II. to the proposed 
settlement of the Eeclesiastical affairs 
of Scotland. He returued to London, 
May 26, and appears to have eontinued 
there til] about the middle of August, 
being all the time iu close communi- 
cation with the principal leading per- 
sons and parties of the day, maintain- 
ing, at the same time, an active ecor- 
respondence with the Presbyterian 
Clergy of Seotland, who placed their 
entire confidence in him. A full ab- 
straet of his letters on the occasion, 
which are preserved in the library of 
the University of Glasgow, will be 
found in Wodrow’s History. 

When he returned to Scotland, he 
delivered to Mr Robert Douglas a 
letter from the King, to be eommuni- 
eated to the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
in which his Majesty deelared his re- 
solution to proteet and preserve the 
government of the Chureh ot Seot- 
land, as “settled by law; a phrase 
whieh eompletely blinded the elergy 
to the designs ot Charles, and their 
perfidious representative, Sharp, for 
the introduetion of Prelacy. On the 
subversion by Parliament of the Pres- 
byterian Church in August 1661, the 
royal pledge was thus at onee trans- 
ferred to the support of that Episeo- 
pacy whieh had been overthrown iu 
1638, and whieb the people of Seot- 
land could never be prevailed upon to 
recognise as the national religion. 
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During his absence in England, 
Sharp had been elected Professor of 
Divinity in St Mary's College, St An- 
drews. Ile was also appointed his 
Majesty’s Chaplain for Seotland, with 
a salary of 1.20) per annum, Tav- 
ing, on the rising of Parliament, again 
gone up to London, as a reward for 
his apostuey he was nominated Areli 

bishop of St Andrews, and he and 
three others were consccrated with 
great pemp at Westininster, Lccem- 
ber 15, 1661. The unrelenting perse- 
cution of the faithful adhereuts of the 
Covenant which followed his cleva- 
tion to the primacy, increased the fe- 
neral odium in whieh his character 
was held. On Saturday, July 9, 1668, 
he narrowly eseapeil assassinatian, by 
being shot at with a pistol as he was 
entering his carriage in the High 
Street of Edinburgh, by Mr James 
Mitchell, who was not apprehended 
till five yearsafterwards, and who was 
executed, in 1678, in violation of a so- 
lemn promise to the cantrary. In 
the following year occurred that me- 
merable act of vengeance which has 
been differently represented by differ- 
ent historians. On Sxturday, May 3, 
1679, while travelling with his eldest 
daughter from Kennoway to St An 

drews, the Printate’s carrinze was met 
on Magus Moor, within three miles 
of that city, by nine of the more zcal- 
ous of the persecuted Presbyterians, 
while waiting there to intercept Car- 
michael, Sheriff of Fife, an active and 
unscrupulous servant of the Arch 

bishop. Having dragged him from 
his coach, they put him to death with 
numerous waunis, inflicted bath by 
their fire-arms and swords, The spot 
is still marked by a stone erccted to 
the memory of Andrew Guillan, a 
weaver lad, onc of the only two of the 
party who were exccuted for the dced, 
the other being Hackston of Ratlul- 
let, neither of whoin,it is remarkable, 
had any actual participation in the 
murder. By his wife, Helen Mon- 
creiff, daughter of the Laird of Ran 

derston, Archbishop Sharp left a son, 
Sir William Sharp, andtwo dauglhiters, 
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both of whom were marricd, the 
yaungest, Margaret, to William, cle- 
venth Lord Saltoun, A magnificent 
marble monument was erected by his 
son over the place where his remains 
were interred in the parish clrurch of 
St Andrews. 

SHORT, James, an emincnt opti- 
cian and constructar of reflecting te- 
leseopes, the son of Willian Short, a 
joiner in Edinburgh, was born in that 
city, Junc 10, 1710. On the death of 
both his parents, he was at the age of 
ten adinitted into Heriot’s [ospital, 
and two years afterwards was placed | 
at the High School, where he shawed 
a considerable proficiency in classical 
learning, In 1726 he was entered a 
student of the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he taok his degree of 
M.A. Atthe earnest solicitation of his 
yrandinother, he atteuded the Divini- 
ty Hall, and passed his trials, with the 
view of hecoming a minister, but find- 
ing the clerical profession little suited 
to his genius for meclunics, he relin- 
quished it, without being licensed. 
ilis taste for mathematics having at- 
tracted the notice of the celebrated 
Maclaurin, whose elass he attended, he 
kindly permitted him the use af his 
raoms in the College for his apparatus, 
where he commenced the practice of 
his art, and, under the superintend- 
ence of that eminent professor, he 
made great proficiency, especiilly in 
the casting and polishing of the metal- 
lic specula of reflectiug telescopes. In 
1735 he was appointed, by Queen’ Ca- 
ruline, mathematical tutor to William 
Duke of Cumberland. On his re- 
moval to London, he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society, and be- 
came a cantributor of many excellent 
papers to the Philosophical Transae- 
tions. In 1739 he accompanied the 
Earl of Morton, by whom and the 
Earl of Macclesfield he was mucli pa- 
tronized, to make a survey of the 
Orkney Islands. On his return to 
London, he established hiinself there 
as an optician, and obtained a high re- 
putation for his skill in the eonstruc- 
tion of telescopes, and other mathema- 
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ticul instruments. IIe died at New- 
ington Butts, near T.ondon, June 15, 
1768, leaving a fortune of about 
20,000, acquired by his own exer- 
tions. 

SIIORT, Tuomas, a physician and 
voluminous medical writer, was born 


. in Seatlind about the end of the seven- 
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teenth century. He was educated ar 
the University of Edinburgh, and early 
in life settled at Sheffield, where he 
ohtained considerahle practice. In 
1732 he married Mary, daughter of 
Mr Parkins of Mortimley, near Shef- 
field, by whom be had two sons ani 
two daughters. On the death of his 
wife in 1762, he retired to Rotherham, 
where he died at an advanced age, 
November 28, 1772. He was the au- 
thor of various publications relating 
to chemistry, meteorology, and me- 
dicine, whieh will be found enume- 
rated in Watt's Bibliotheca Britanni- 
ea. His principal work was his Corn. 
parative History of the Iucrease and 
Decrease of Maukind in England, and 
several Countries Abroad,” &c., pub- 
lished hy subscription in 1767, 
S1BBALD, James, an eminent| 
bookseller and literary antiquarian, 
the son of afarimer, was born at Whit- 
law in Roxburgbshire, about the end 
of 1747. Ile was educated at the 
grammar school of Selkirk ; and after- 
wards took a lease of the farm of 
Newton from Sir Gilbert Elliot of 





Stobs. While engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. he did not neglect his stu- 
dies, and directed his attention par- 
ticularly to botany. Not sueeeeding 
in his farming speculation, in May 
1779 he disposed of his stock by auc- 
tion, and with about one hundred 
pounds in his pocket went to Isdin- 
burgh, where he found emp!oyment 
in the shop of Mr Charles Elliot, the 
publisher. About 1781 he purchased 
the circulating Lbrary which had be- 
longed to Allan Ramsay, and coin- 
menced business 18 a bookseller in the 
Parliament Square. In 1783 he started 
a monthly literary miscellany under 
the nime of ** The Edinburgh Maga- 


prineipal papers in which were writ- 
ten hy himself, being chiefly articles 
on the antiquities of Scotland, This 
publication, to which Lord [ailes and 
other eminent literary nen of Edin- 
burgh oceasionally coutributed, he 
conducted for several years with con- 
siderable success. About the begin- 
ning of 1791 he made an arrangement 
with Messrs Lawrie and Symington, 
to take the management of his busi- 
ness, and allow him a yearly sum out 
of tbe profits of the stuek aud miaga- 
zine. In 1792 he became the editor 
of a new paper called “ The Edin- 
burgh Herald,” which, however, was 
soon discontinued. He subsequently 
repaired to London, where he devoted 
himself to literary pursuits; and, 
while residing there, he wrote his 
“Reeord of the Publie Ministry of 
Jesus Christ ; wiih Preliminary Obser- 
vations,’ which was published in 1798, 
soine time after his return to Edin- 
burgh. In 1797he edited a work, en- 
titled ** The Vocal Magazine, a Selec- 
tion of the most esteemed Englisb, 
Scots, and lrish Airs, ancient and 
modern, adapted for the Harpsicord 
or Violin.” In 1799 heentered upon 
a new agreement with Mr Lawrie, but 
soon after resumed his busiuess ay 
bookseller and cireulating librarian ; 
and in 1802 produced his principal 
work, in four volumes 4to, entitled 
“ Chronicle of the Poetry of Scotland, 
from the earliest authentic Periods 
down to the Union of the two Crowus, 
with a general Glossary of the Seotish 
Language.” He died at his lodgiugs | 
in Leith Walk, in April 1803. 
SIBBALD, sin Rorerr, an cmi- 
nent physician, naturalist, and anti- 
quary, was a descendant of the Sib- 
halds of Bulgonie, an ancient family in 
Fife. {ie received his education in phi- 
losophy and the languages at the Uni- 
versity of Hdinburgh, and «fterwards 
studied medicine at Leyden, then the 
most celebrated medical school in 
Ikurope. He took his Doctor’s degree 
there in 1631, lis inangural disserta- 
tion on the occasion being published 


zine,” iilustrate] with engravings, the | under the title of “De Variis Tabis 
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Specicbus.” Soon after he rcturned 
to his native country, and fixed his 
resideuce at Edinburgh ; frequently 
retiring toa rural retreat in the neigh- 
bourhood, where he pursued tlre 
study of botany, and cultivated many 
rare native und exotic plants. Tis 
high reputation obtained for him the 
honour of Knighthood from Charles 
II., who also appointed him his phy- 
sician, natural historian, and geogra- 
pher royal. Jlaving received the 
King’s command to write a general 
description of the whole kingdom, 
with a particular history of the differ- 
ent conuntics of Scotland, he entered 
upon his task; but only completed 
tbe “ llistory of Tife,’ which was 
publishedin 1710. In 168], on the in- 
corporation of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh, he became 
one of the original members. in 
| 1684 he published his principal work 
in folio, entitled “ Scotia Mlustrata, 
sive Prodromns llistori@ Naturalis 
Scotiw,” a sccond edition of which 
| appeared in 1695. To a rare species 
of plant discovered by him among tbe 
indigenous plants of Scotland, Lin- 
nieus subsequently gave the name of 
Sibbaldia. In 1694 Sir Robert pnb- 
lished an interesting zoological work, 
entitled “ Phalaiuologia Nova, or Ob- 
servations on some Animals of the 
Whale Genus lately thrown on the 
Shores of Scotland ;” in 1704 he pro- 
duced a political work in three parts, 
under the name of ‘“‘ The Liherty and 
Independency of the Kingdom aud 
Church of Scotland, asserted from 
ancieut Records ;"’ and in 1710 ap- 
peared his “ Miscellanea qoiedam 
Eruditz Antiqnitatis.” Me also con- 
_ tributed various essays to the Royal 
Socicty, chiefly on subjects connect- 
ed with Scotish antiquitics, which 
were collected after his death, and 
published at Edinburgh iu 1739, under 
the title ot -* A Collection of several 
Treatises in Folio, concerning Scot- 
land.” ie was the author of several 
other works, most of which exhibit 
deep autiquarian research, extensive 
observation, and judicious inquiry in- 
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to the actual state of his native 
country, in his own time. It is re- 
lated of him, that le was persuaded 
by the Earl of Perth, when Chanccl- 
lor of Scotland, to become a convert 
to the Romish religion, but tbat, dis- 
gusted with the rigid discipline and 
extreme fastings of his new creed, he 
soou after returned to the Protestant 
Church, of which he died a member. 
A new edition of his “History of 
Fife,” with un accurate list of lis writ- 
ings, was pnblislied at Cupar in 1803. 
Sir Robert Sibbald died about 1712. 

SIMPSON, Jonmn, LL.D., a teacher 
of high reputation, who, for inore than 
forty years, conducted an Academy at 
Worcester, was born in the parish of 
Rothes, Morayshire, in 1755. He 
studied at King’s College, Aberdeen, 
and afterwards became tutor in a re- 
spectable family in Buchan. In 1780 
he went to London, and subsequently 
settled at Worcester, and till the year 
1826 was assidnously engaged iu the 
highly nseful aud honourable task of 
edneatiug youth, in which he was emi- 
nently successful. He was a liheral 
contributor to all the charitable and 
scientific institutions of Worcester, 
where he died, 1:nmarricd, December 
26, 1840; leaving the munificent sum 
of L.10,000 to King's College, Aber- 
deen, and L.500 each to the parishes 
of Keith and Rothes, the ‘interest of 
the latter to be given to the respective 
parochial teachcrs, 

SIMSON, Ronert, M.D., an emi- 
nent mathematician, the eldest son of 
Mr John Simson of Kirktownhill, 
Ayrshire, was born there, October 14, 
1687. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, being at first des- 
tined for the elrurch, and such was his 
progress iu learning, that, at an early 
age, during the illness of the professor, 
be taugbt tbe class of Oriental Lan- 
guages. Whilc attending the Divinity 
Hall, he took a faucy for mathematics, 
and became so much attached to the | 
study, that, abandoning theology, he 
determined to make the exact sciences 
the profession of his life. He devoted 
himself chiefly to the ancient method 
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of pure geometry, preferring it to the 
modern analytieal system. On finish- 
ing his academical course, he visited 
Londou; and, iu 1711, when a vacancy 
occurred in the Mathematical Chair 
iu the University of Glasgow, he was 
unanimously elected, after giving a 
specimen of his skill m mathematics 
and algebra. He discharged the duties 
of a professor for more than half a 
century, always using in his lectures 
the geoinetry of Euclid. In 1735 he 
pullisbed a work on “Conic Sections,” 
intended as an introduction to tbe 
study of Apollonius. By the advice 
of Dr Halley, he directed his efforts to 
the restoration of the ancient geome- 
ters. His first task was to restore the 
Porisms of Euclid; his next was the 
** Loci Plani” of Apollonius, whicb he 
completed in 1733, but after this work 
was printed, be was far from satisfied 
tbat he had given the identical pro- 
positions of that author, and ‘he did 
not venture to publish it till 1746. 
He afterwards recalled all the copies 
in the bands of his buokseller, and 
kept the impression beside him for 
several years, He subsequently re- 
vised and corrected this wurk, whicb 
greatly extended his reputation. The 
restoration of the Elements of Euclid 
was the great objeet of his care, and 
along with the data, he published this 
valuable work in 1750. He also be- 
stowed great labour and paius on the 
“ Sectio Determinata” of Apollonius, 
whieh, however, did not appear till 
after his death, when it was printed, 
along with the Porismsof Euclid, aud 
published at the expense of Earl Stan- 
hope. Dr Simson died, unmarried, 
December J, 1768, leaving to the Col- 
lege of Glasgow his valuable collection 
of mathematical books and “manu- 
scripts. Mis Life, by Dr William Trail, 

was published at London in 1822. 
SINCLAIR, Groncr, a distinguish- 
ed mstlicmatical writer of the seven- 
teenth century, of whose carly history 
little is known, was admitted Profes- 
sor of Philosophy in the University of 
Tn 1661 he 
published his first work, “ Tyrocinia 
OST 
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Mathematica, in novem Tractatus,” 
&e. In 1662 he was ejected from his 
chair, for declining to comply with 
the Episcopal form of Church Govern- 
ment tben forced upon Scotland. He 
afterwards pursued, with some suc- 
cess, the business of a mineral sur- 
veyor aud practical enginecr. Iu 1669 
he published, at Rotterdam, “ Ars 
Nova et Magna Gravitatis et Levi- 
tatis,” dto. About 1670 he was em- 
ployed by the inagistrates of Edin- 
burgh to superintend the introduction 
of water into that city. In 1672 he 
published a quarto, entitled “ Hydro- 
staticks ; or, the Force, Weight, and 
Pressure of Fluid Bodies, made evi- 
dent by Physical and Sensible Experi- 
ments, together with a sbort History 
of Coal ;" and, iu 1680, a similar work 
iu 8vo, under the title of “ Hydro- 
statical Experiments, with Miscellany 
Observations, and a Relation of an Evil 
Spirit; also a Discourse concerning 
Coal,” This latter strange compound 
of science and superstition contained 
an account of the Witches of Glenluce; 
the ingenious author beiug, like many 
Other learucd inen of his time, a firm 
believer in the black art. His Hydro- 
statics were attacked in a curious pam- 
phlet, entitled “‘ The Art of Weighing 
Vanity,’ by Professor James Gregory, 
under the assumed name of Patrick 
Mather, Archbeadle of the University 
of St Andrews. An unpublished 
answer by Sinclair, quaintly styled 
“Cacus pulled out of his Den by the 
Heels,” remains in manuscript in the 
library of the University of Glasgow, 
to which it was presented by the 
author in 1692. Sinclair is said to 
have been among the first in Great 
Britain who attempted to measure the 
heights of mountains by tbe barome- 
ter. lis best known work is his 
“Satan's Invisible World Discovered,” 
published about 1685, and frequently 
reprinted, In 1688 he published at 
Kdinburgh the “ Principles of Astro- 
nomy and Navigation,’ 12mo. Atthe 
Revolution he- was recalled to his 
Chair of Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow, and on March 3, 1691, he 








was transferred to the Professorship 
of Mathematies, on its reviynl by the 
Faeulty of the College. Ile died in 
1696. 

SINCLAIR, Sir Jouy, Baronet, a 
distinguished agrieultural writer and 
general statist, was the son of George 
Sinelair, of Ulbster, and Lady Janet 
Sutherland, danghter of William Lord 
Strathnaver, nnd was born ut Thurso 
Castle, May 10,1754. He obtained the 
elements of his clussical educntion at 
the High School of Edinburgh, and 
studied consecutively at the Universi- 
ties of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Ox- 
ford. In 1775 he was wdmitted a 
meinber of the Faculty of Advocates, 
and was afterwards called tothe Eng- 
lish bar, but he did uot follow out the 
profession of the law. In 1780 he was 
elected member of Parliament for the 
eounty of Caithness, where his estates 
were situated, and wus re-elected in 
1790, 1802, aud 1807. But as that 
eounty was only alternately repre 
sented in Parliament, he was in 1754, 
chosen for Lostwithiel in Cornwall, 
and iu 1796 for Petersfield in [amp- 
shire. He thus eontinued, with the 
exception of avery short interval, a 
meinber of the llouse of Commons, 
till July 1811, being a space of more 
than thirty years. In 1782 he pub- 
lished two politicul tracts, the one en- 
titled “ Lucubrntions duriug a short 
Reeess 3; with sume Thoughts on the 
Means of Improving the Representa 
tion of the People ;” aud the other, 
“Thouzhts on the Naval Strength of 
the British Empire, in Answer to the 
late Lord Mulgrave, one of the Lords 
ofthe Admiralty.” About the same 
period he pressed on the attention of 
the Ministry the propriety of estab 
lishing a militia force, and published 
his “ Considerativus on Militias and 
Standing Armies,” nd some vf his 
sug estions were afterwards adopted 
1u 1783 he brenght out his “ Mints on 
the State of our Finanees,” with the 
view of dispelling the gloomy ideas 
which began to be entertainvd by the 
publie on this subject, tawnrds the 
eouclusion of the American War. In 
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1744 he applied to Mr Pitt for the 


grant of a barouetage, to which he had 
aclaiin, us heir and representative of 
Sir George Sinclair of Clyth; and, in | 


a 





Februury 1783, his claim was aeceded | 


Great Britain, with remainder to the 
heits-male ef his daughters. 
In the latter year he mado an ex- 


tensive tour through the northern | 


countries of Enrope, with the view of 
inquiring into their political and com- 
mercial condition. Iu the course of 
this journey he travelled above 7500 
mules ; but it was not till 1<30, when 
he published two large volun esof his 
eorrespondence, that a digest of the 
valuable observations made on the 


to, by hiy being created a Baronet of | 


oecasion on the political, eonmiercial, ; 


agrieultural, moral, anid religious state 


of the countries he visited, was sub- 
mitted to the publie. On his returu 
to his native country in 1787, he eom- 
meneed those improvements on his 
own estate whieh haye tended, in a 
eonsidernble measurg, to give a new 
aspect to the eounty of Caithness, and 
to which the great incrense of the 
population of that eounty, which sub- 
sequently took place, is mainly to be 
In 1788 he was ereated a 


Doctor of Laws by the University of . 


Glasrow, Hnving directed his atten- 
tian about. this time to the improve- 
ment of British wool, he published 


s‘vernl papers on the subject, und j 


procuredthe establishment ofasociety 
at isdinburgh for the encouragement 


of valuable breeds of sheep, of whieh ! 


he was chosen the President. 
In 1790 he bezan to entertain the 
idea of that great national undertaking 


which is ussociated with his name, the | 


Statistical Account of Seotland ; and, 
being a lay member of the General 
Assembly, it occurred to him that he 
might be able to prevnil on a great 
proportion of the clergy to furnish 
the requisite information, Bis uri- 
zinal plan was to draw up a general 
statisticul view of Seotland, without 
reference to parochial districts; but 
such n mass of useful facts aid obser- 
vations was contained in the conmmu- 
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nications seut to him, that he resolved 
upon prepiring the work for press in 
the extended form iu which it was 
published. After nuwearied exertions 
he succeeded iu bringing out the first 
volume of this great work in May 

1791. But, although backed by a re- 

commendation fromm the General As- 
| sembly, and supported by the active 
| exertions of some of the leading mem- 
| bers ot the Church, he had to conteud 
with many difficulties before he could 
complete the undertaking. Deter- 
mined to bring it toasatisfactory cou- 
clusion, he engaged five statistical 
missionaries, to whom he allotted dif- 
ferent divisions of the country; and 
by their means the accounts of no less 
than twenty-five parishes, which must 
otherwise have been wantiug, were 
accurately obtained. The work was 
at length completed on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary 1798, seven years and a half af- 
ter its commencement, It was com- 
prised in twenty thick 8vo volumes, 
to which another was subsequently 
added. The profits of the publication 
were given to the Society instituted 
for the benefit of the Sons of the Cler- 
gy; and for the same benevoleut pur- 
pose Sir John obtained a grant of 
L.2009 from Government. A New 
Statistical Account of Scotlaud is at 
present (1812) in the course of publi- 
cation. 

-In May 1793 Sir John printed and 
circulated a plan for establishing a 
Board of Agriculture and Internal Iin- 
provement; and, on the 15th of the 
same month, he moved, in his place 
in Parliament, an address tothe Crown 
in favour of the proposed establish- 
ment. After an animated and inter- 
esting debate, which was adjourned 
till the 17th, his motion was carried, 
on a division, by a majority of 75. 
Soon after the Board was appointed, 
and reecived a charter from the 
Crown, in which Sir John Sinclair 
was nominated its first President. 

In 1794 and 1795 he raised two bat. 
talions of one thousand mien each, in 
the counties of Noss and Caithness, 
which were the first fencible regi- 
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meuts whose services were reqnired 
beyond the limits of Scotland. Havy- 
ing, as early as 1783, acquired consi- 
derable reputation as a writer on fi- 
nance, he was afterwards induced to 
follow out the snhject in his ‘ Review 
of the Financial Adininistration of the 
Right Hon. William Pitt,’ to which 
an appendix was added in 1789, and a 
third part in 1790. In 1803 the whole 
of his writings on these and collateral 
subjects were collected into an ela- 
borate work, in three vols. 8vo, un- 
der the title of a “ History of the Pub- 
lic Revenue of the British Empire, 
containing an Account of the Public 
Income aud Expenditure from the re- 
motest periods reeorded in History to 
Michaelmas 1809.” 

About 1797 he began to suffer from 
the effects of his over-exertions, and 
being led to the consideration of the 
subject of health in general, he pub- 
lished, in 1803, a quarto pamplilet, en- 
titled “ Hints on Longevity.” In the 
same year he collected his Essays on 
Miscellaneous Subjects, and publish- 
ed them together in one volume 8yo. 
His plans fov establishing experi- 
mental farms, and erecting cottages on 
the most advantageous system, with 
his other agricultural writings, hav- 
ing been circulated throughout Paris, 
Germany, and other countries of Eu- 
rope, he was elected a member of most 
of the Agricultural Societies of the 
Continent. He was likewise a fellow 
of the Royal Societies of London and 
Edinburgh, and of the Autiqnarian 
Society of London, as also a member 
of the Cork Institution, and the Me- 
dical Soeicty of Aberdeen. From the 
attention excited by his pamphict on 
Longevity, he was induced to plan an 
extensive work on the general sub- 
jeet of health, in which he proposed 
to condense into a manageable form 
all the widely scattered materials to 
be found in ancient and modern au- 
thors. This was published in 1807, 
as a “ Code of Health and Longevity,” 
in 4 vols, 8vo, but afterwards abridg- 
ed to one voluine. In 1819 he pub- 


lished his “Code of Agricultitre,” 
3c 
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whieh has gono through several edi- 
tions, aud been translated into the 
French, German, and Dunishr langua. 
ges. It is considered as the standard 
work on the state of that science, 
aud forms at ouece a comprehensive 
and succinct view of agricultural 
knowledge. 

In 1810 he was made a Privy Coun- 
eillor, and in 181], under the adini- 
nistration of Mr Pereival, he was ap- 
pointed Cashier of Excise for Scot- 
land, a sitnation which he held for 
sone time, On retiring from Parlia- 
nent, he was suceeeded, as member 
for Caithness, by his eldest son, the 
present baronet. Harly in 1815 Sir 
John was induced to visit the Nether- 
lands, principally with the object of 
exainining into the agricnitural stute 
of that country, and of ascertaining 
the relative prices of grain In Great 
Britain and the Continental corn 
countries, more especially Flanders 
and France, After his return he pub- 
lished o pampi let, entitled “ Hints 
on tho Agricultural State of the 
Netherlands compared with that of 
Great Britain.” Besides the works 
spec‘fied, he pnhiished a great variety 
of snmialler p:iuy hlets and tracts, all 
on subjects connected with agricul- 
ture or political economy, whiclt our 
limits prevent us from enumerating. 
le died at Edi:burgh, where he had 
resided for the Jast twenty years of his 
life, December 2], 1535. 

Sir John Sinclsir was twiee mar- 
ried, first, in Murch 1776, to Sarah, 
only daughter and heivess of Alexan 
der Maitland, Esq.. of Stoke Newing- 
ton, Middlesex, hy whom he had two 
daughters, Hannah, authoress of the 
letters “On the Principles of the 
Christian Faith ;" and Janet, the 
widow of Sir James Colquhonn of 
Luss, Bart. His first wife dying in 
1785, he married a second time in 
March 1788, Diana, daughter of Alex- 
auder, first Lord Macdonald, by whom 
he had thirteen children, seven of 
whom were sons, ad) six danghters. 
Nis eldest sois the present Sir George 
Sinclair, M.P. for Cuithness, 
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his daughters, Julia, married, in 1824, 
the Earl of Glasgow, and another, Ca- 
therine, has acquired considerable re- 
putation as an authoress. 












































yocate, and sonie time Solicitor Geuc- 
ral for Scotland, was the fourth son of 
the late Dr George Skene, a distin- 
euished pliysician in Aberdecn, and 
Professor of Natural History in Mari- 
schal College of that city. 
was born there, February 25, 1784; | 
and, after receiving the rudiments of | 
his education at the grammar-school, 
completed his aeademical studies at 
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SKENE, Aypiew, an eminent ad- 


Mr Skene | 


Marischal College. Fle was originally 
destined by his friends for the prac- 
tice of the law in his native place; but, 
preferring a higher field of exertion, 
he was removed to the metropolis, 
and entered as 1 student of law in the 
University of Edinburgh, in the win- 
ter session of 1803, when the Civiland 
Seotisl: Law Classes were taught by 
the late Lord Newton and Baron 
Hume. Tewas adiligent student, and 
prosecuted his legal researches with 
perseverance and industry. In June 
1805 he was adinitted advocate; and, 
for some time ufter, being called to 
the bar, he experienced much dis- 
couraging neglect. In the course of 
a few years, however, his great talents 
began to be appreciated, and, about the 
year 1815, he was fully established in 
respectable practice, with the charae- 
ter ot a powerful writer and an acute 
and suecessful pleader. His reputa- 
tion continued to increase until he 
reached a degree of distinction which 
placed him at the head of the Scotish 

Bar. His politics had always been” 
decidedly liberal, and, in 1834, he was 

appointed his Majesty's Solicitor Ge- | 
neral for Scotland, suecceding Lord © 
Cockburn in that office, when his ! 
Lordship was promoted to the Bench. 
Uehad not, however, held his appoint- 
ment many days when a change of 
ministry oeenrred, on which he ten- 
dered his resignation. At the end of 
the winter session of 1835 lie seemed 
iu his usual health, and was following 
his ordinary occupations without iu- 




















seized with an alarming illness, whielt 
indicated an inflammatory affection of 
the brain. After afew days’ illness he 
expired, April 2, 1835, at the age of 
ol. His professional charaeter exhi- 
bited a union of the great qualities 
which form the aecomplished advo- 
cate. His understanding, naturally 
of a high order, was distinguished 
alike by clearness and solidity, invigo.- 
rated by cultivation, and enlarged by 
extensive reading. He excelled in 
every department of controversy, 
wielding the varied resources of his 
powerful mind with force, skill, and 
discrimination, aud with an aeuteand 
intuitive readiness that has rarely 
been equalled in his time. An ele- 
gant- monument to his memory, by 
that gifted artist, Mr Patrick Park, 
sculptor, has been erected by his sis- 
ter in the New Calton burying-ground, 
Edinburgh, where he lies interred. 
SKINNER, Rev. Jous, a popular 
song-writer and ecclesiastical histori- 
ar, was born at Balfour, in tbe parish 
of Birse, Aberdeenshire, October 3, 
1721. He was the son of the sehool- 
master of that parish, his mother be- 
ing the widow of Donald Farquharson, 
Esq., of Balfour. At thirteen years 
of age he was sent to the Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, where he obtained 
abursary. On leaving the University 
he beeaine assistant to the parish 
sehoolmaster of Kemnay, and after- 
wards held the same situation at Mo- 
nymusk, Through the kindness ofthe 
lady of Sir Archibald Grant he was al- 
lowed the use of the extensive library 
at Monymnsk Hous», About thistime 
he quitted the Presbyterian Church, 
in which he had been educated, for 
the Seotish Episcopal Commnuion, 
and thereafter direeted lis studies for 
the ministry. Ile subsequently went 
to Shetland as tutor to the son of Mr 
Sinclair of Scolloway, and while there 
he married the danghter of Mr Hun- 
ter, an I:piscopalian clergyman. Ilav- 
ing been ordained by Bishop Dunbar 
of Peterhead. he was appointed, in 
November 1742, to tho charge of the 
G01 
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terruption, when he was suddenly | Episcopal congregation at Longside, 


near that town, where he offieiated for 
the long period of sixty-five years, re- 
siding all the time in a small cottage 
at Linshart. In 1746 he published a 
pamphlet, entitled “‘ A Preservative 
against Presbytery ;” and, in !757, he 
brought out at London a “ Jisser- 
tation on Job's Prophecy,’ which ob- 
tained the approbation of Bishop Sher- 
lock. In 1767 he issned another 
pamphlet in vindieation of the Scot- 
ish Episcopal Church. He is popu- 
larly known to his countrymen by 
his excellent songs of “ Tullochgo- 
rum,” styled by Burns “the best 
Seotch song Scotland ever saw ;" 
“John of Badenyon ;"* “The Ewiewi' 
the Crooked Horn ;" “ O! why should 
Old Age so much wound us, O!" &e, 
In 1778 he published, in two volumes 
&vo, his “ Ecclesiastical History of 
Scotland,” with a dedication in ele- 
gant Latin to his son, Bishop Skinner 
of Aberdcen. In a letter to Burns, 
dated November 14, 1787, he states that 
he had attempted a Latin translation 
of “Christ's Kirk on the Green,” 
which he had by heart ere he was 
twelve years of age. He also wrote 
a Latin version of Ramsay's tale of 
©The Monk ard Miller’s Wife." In 
1799 he lost his wife, and, after tlre 


death of his daughter-in-law in the | 


sorig of 1807, he went to reside with 
his son at Aberdecn, but, twelve days 
after lis arrival there, he was taken 
ill duving dinner, aud died almost im- 
mediately, June 16, 1807. He was 
buried in the churchyard of Longside, 
where his congregation creeted a mo- 
nument to hismemory, His theologi- 
ex] works were collected and published 
by his family in three volumes 8vo. 
Ilis son, Dr John Skinner, Bishop 
of Aberdeen, who died July 13, 1816, 
was the nuthor of an octavo yolume, 
entitled “Primitive Truth and Order 
Viulicated from Modern Misrepre- 
sentation,” and of a more popnlar 
publication, entitled * A Layman's Ae- 
count of his Faith and Practice as a 
Member of the Wpiscopal Churelh in 
The youngest son of the 
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latter is at present titular Bishop of 
Aberdeen, and Primus. 

SMELLIE, WittiaM, an eminent 
practitioner and lecturer on mid wife- 
ry, was born in Seotiand, where he 
practised for nineteen years as a sur- 
zeon, but afterwards scttled in Lon- 
don, In 174} he was living in Pall 
Mall, where Dr William Hunter re- 
sided with him. Ie was extensively 
employed as an accouchcur, aud at- 
tained to high repute as a lecturer on 
the obstetrical art. He was the first 
to propose many of the practical im- 
provements which modern expericnce 
has admitted into the praclice of mid- 
wifery. By his mechanical skill he 
contributed materially to the improve- 
ment of the instruments employed to 
facilitate delivery in diffienlt cases, 
particularly the forceps, and he taught 
the prescnt manual mode of using 
them. Iu 1752 he published the sub. 
stance of his Iecturcs, under the title 
of a “Treatise on Midwifery,” 8vo, 
which he had been six years prepar- 
ing for the press. This was followed, 
in 1754, by a volume of cases illus- 
trative of his method of practiec. In 
the latter year he likewise published a 
set of “ Auatomical Tables,” with ex- 
planations, and an abridgment of the 
practice of Midwifery. Ife ultimately 
retired to Lanark, where he spent the 
latter years of his life, and died at an 
advanced age in 1763. 

SMELLIE, Witriam, a learned and 
ingenious printer and emiueut natu- 
ralist, was born at Edinburgh in 1740, 
and reccived the first rudiments of his 
edueation at Duddingstone school, 
where, and at tbe High School of his 
native place, be obtained a thorough 
knowledge of the Latin language. 
His father, who followed the occupa- 
tion of a master builder, and belong- 
ed to the sect of Reformed Presbyteri- 
ans, originally intended to apprentice 
him toa staymaker, but some differ- 
ence occurred as to the terms of the 
indenture, and, in October 1752, he was 
apprenticed for six years and a half to 
Hamilton, Balfour, and Neill, printers 
to the University. lis diligence aud 
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regular conduct recommended him to 
his employers, who, after he had been 
four years with them, appointed him 
corrector of the press with a sinall in- 
crense of wages. His evenings he de- 
voted to study, and in the latter part of 
his apprenticeship he was allowed to 
attend several of the classes in the 
University. In 1757 the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Society offered a prize 
for the most accurate edition of a 
Latin classic, on which occasion young 
Smellie produced an edition of Te- 
rence, in duodecimo, wholly set up and 
corrected hy himself, which procured 
for his masters a silver medal. Iu 
1758 he attended the Hebrew class, to 
enable him to superintend the printing 
ofa Hebrew grammar edited by Pro- 
fessor Robertsou. In September 1759, 
his apprenticeship having expired, he 
transferred his services to the office 
of Murray and Cochrane, printers, 
where, besides being corrector of the 
press, he was employed in making ab- 
stracts and collecting articles for the 
Scots Magazine. Haviug an ardent 
desire for learning, he not only attend- 
ed the mathematical and philosophi- 
cal classes at the University, but all 
the medical courses, including clie- 
mistry and botany. His studies, in- 
deed, had been so regular and com- 
plete, that he was well qualified for 
any of the learned professions, and 
he was solicited by his fricnds cither 
to enter the Church or become a pby- 
sician, but he preferred remaining a 
printer. In 1763 he married Jane 
Robertson, daughter of an army agent 
in Loudon, by whom he had several 
children. To the study of botauy he 
devoted so much attention, that, in 
1765, his Dissertation on the Sexcs of 
Plants, in which he opposed the doc- 
trines of Linnwus, gained the gold 
medal given by Dr Hope, the Botani- 
cal Professor, and was inserted iu the 
first edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. While attending this class, 
the Professor, during au illuess which 
confined him to the house, selected 
Smellie to continne the course of lec- 
tures in his absence. 
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In March 1765 he commenced busi- 
ness asa printer in partnership with 
Robert and William Auld, the former 
of whom was a solicitor, and to enable 
him to enter upon this connection, 
two of his friends, Drs Robertson and 
Hope, advanced him the sum of seven- 
ty pounds. -Two years thereafter, on 
the retirement of Robert Auld, John 
Balfour, a bookseller, was admitted 
into the copartnery. They published 
the Weekly Journal, 2 newspaper con- 
dueted by Smellie, which being an un- 
profitable concern, led to disputes 
whieh terminated in a dissolution of 
the company in November 1771. He 
now earried on the business in con- 
nection with Balfour, and easily ob- 
tained from Lord Kames the favour of 
his becoming security to the Royal 
| Bank for a cash aceount to the extent 
of about L.300. Their acquaintance 
had originated in a series of anony- 
mous criticisms which Smellie had 
communicated to his Lordship wheu 
“The Elements of Criticism” were 
in course of being printed by Murray 
and Cochrane, on which the author 
requested the name of his unknown 
correspondent; and ever afterwards 
honoured him with various marks of 
his triendship. Balfour and Smellie 
were appointed printers to the Uni- 
versity ; and the lattec’s corrcet taste 
and complete knowledge of the Latin 
and English languages often proved 
very scrviceable to authors in the 
passage of their works through the 
press. In particular, he afforded to 
Dr Buchan the most efficient aid in 
his ‘‘ Domestic Medicine,” first pub- 
lished in 1770, to such an extent, in- 
deed, that the authorship of the entire 
work was confidently ascribed to him. 
The principal articles for the first 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britanni- 
ca, which began to be printed in 1771, 
were written, designed, or compiled 
by Smellie, who prepared and super- 
intended the entire publieation, for 
which he was paid by Mr Bell, the 
principal proprietor, the sum of L200. 
, Of the second edition of this work he 
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editorship, but he unfortunately de- 
clined it, and thus lost all chance of 
obtaiuing any adequate reward for 
hisimmense labour. In October 1773, 
in conjunction with Dr Gilbert Stu- 
art, he commenced “ The Ediuburgh 
Magazine and Review,” edited by the 
latter, which only extended to five vo- 
lumes, closing with the number for 
August 1776. Although conducted 
with great spirit and ability, the strong 
Personalities indulged in by Dr Stu- 
art led toits downfall. In 1775 Mr 
Smellie’s friends urged him to become 
a candidate for the vacant chair of 
Natural History in the University 
of Edinburgh, but the superior in- 
terest of Dr John Walker caused 
him to be chosen in preference. In 
1781 Mr Smellie was clected Super- 
intendent of the Museum of Natural 
History belonging to the So-iety of 
Scotish Antiquaries, of which he was 
an original member. In 1782 he pub- 
lished an “ Account of the Institution 
and Progress of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in Scotland,” to which he add- 
edasecond part in 1784; andin 1793 
he was clected the Secretary of that 
Socicty. At their desire he had, iu 
1781, drawn up the first regular plan 
for a Statistieal Account of the Pa- 
vishes of Scotland, which, although 
it attracted little attention at the time, 
had the merit of being the precursor 
of the scheme which Sir John Sin- 
clair afterwards brought to maturity. 
llis excellent translation of Buiton’s 
“Natural History,’ in nine vols. 8vo, 
with numerous plates and occasional 
notes, appeared in 1781, and soon pass- 
ed through five editions. On the dis- 
solution of tho firm of Balfonr and 
Smellic, in 1782, he assumed as his 
partner, Creech the bookseller, who 
continued in connection witli him till 
the close of 1789, after which Smellic 
carricd on the business on his own 
account. In 1784 he published a tract 
“On the Nature, Powers, and Privi- 
leges of Juries,’ which, containing a 
clear and judicious exposition of legal 
priuciples, was quoted with much 


was offered a share conjointly with the; approbation by Lord Erskine, in his 
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famous speech im defence of Dr | humanity with great applause. Dur- 
Shipley, Dean of St Asaph. Tle was | ing a visit to Geneva, he had an op- 


the author of several other pam- 
pliets, chiefly relating to local polities. 
In 1790 appeared the first volunie of 
his principal work, “The Philosophy 
of Natural llistory,” for which he 
received one thousand guinens from 
Mr Elliot, bookscller, Edinburgh. 
The second volume, whiel: coneluded 
the work, was published by his son 
in 1799, four years after the anthor’s 
death. It was reprinted in Ireland 
and Ameriea, and trunslated into the 
German langunge. After n long 
illness, Mr Smellic died June 24, 
1795, aged 65. Le left a widow, with 
four sons and four danghters. is 
} eldest daughter was married to Mr 
| George Watson, an eminent portrait 
painter, of Ediuburgh. #lis son, Mr 
Alexander Smellic, sneceeded to the 





printing business. Ife had projected 
a scries of the lives of men of literary 
eminenee with whom he was per- 
_ sonally xequainted ; bnt le only lived 
| to complete four of them,—namely, 
_ those of Lord Kames, Dr Jolm Gre- 
gory, David Hume, aud br Adam 
Smith, which were published by his 
sou in 1800, 

SMETON, Titomas, a Icarned di- 
yine of the Church of Scotland, was 
born at the village of Gask, near 
Perth, about 15536. He received the 
first part of his education at the 
school of Perth, aud in 1553 was cn- 
tered at St Salvator’s College, St 
Andrews, where he prosecuted his 
studies with so much success, that 
he was chosen one of the Regents. 
When the Reformed doetrines gained 
grouud in the University, he went to 
France, and studied for some time in 
the Jesuits’ College at Paris, By the | 
advise of Edmond Hay, the Jesuit, 





he next proceeded to Rome, where he 
began to entertain convictions of the 
truth of the. Protestant doctrines ; 
and, after residing there about a year 
and a half, he returned to Paris, in 
the University of which, and subse- 
quently inthe College of Clermont, | 
according to Dempster, he taught | 
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portunity of conversing with the Re- 
formers there, and tle result decided 
iim upon quitting the Church of 
Rome. At the time of the massacre 
of St Bartholomew in 1572, he took 
refuge in the honse of Sir Irancis 
Walsingham, the English Anrbassa- 
dor, with whom he soon after re- 
paired to England; and having en- 
tirely renounced Popery, settled as a 
sehoolmaster at Colchester, in Essex. 
In 1578 he returned to Scotland, and 
was appointed minister of Paisley. 
At the desire of Mr Andrew Mel- 
ville, re wrote an answer to Mr 
Arehibald Hamilton tlhe Apostate’s 
Book, “De Confusione Caluinianze 
Scetw apud Scotos ” This answer, 
entitled “Responsio ad Mamiltonii 
Dialozum,” was published at Edin- 
burgh in 1579. In October 1578 he 
was nominated one of tle Assessors 
to the Moderator of the General As- 
sembly ; and, in July 1579, was chosen 
Moderator. When Andrew Melville 
was removed to the New College of 
St Andrews, in January 1580, Smeton 
was appointed his successor as Prin- 
cipal of the University of Glasgow. 
He died of fever at Glasgow, Decem- 
ber 13, 1583. 

SMITH], Dr Abam, the distin- 
guished author of the ‘Inquiry into 
the Nature and Causes ofthe Wealth 
of Natious,” was the only child of 
Adam Smith, Comptroller of the 
Customs at Kirkaldy, and of Mar- 
garet, daughter of Mr Douglas of 
Strathenry. Ile was born at Kirk- 
aldy, June 5, 1723, a few months after 
the death of lis father. When about 
three years old, he was stolen by 
gipsies, but was soon recovered by 
his uncle, who followed and overtook 
the vagrants in Leslie Wood. He 
received his early education at the 
grammar-school of his native place, 
and soon attracted notice by his fond- 
ness for books, and by his extraordi- 
nary powers of memory. His con- 
stitution, during his infuney and boy- 
hood, was weak and siekly, which” 
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companions. Even at this early 
period he was remarkable for those 
habits which remained with him 
through life, of speaking to himself 
when alone, and of absence in com- 
pany. In 1737 he was sent to the 
University of Glasgow, where his fa- 
vourite studies were mathematics and 
philosophy. In 1749 he removed to 
Baliol College, Oxford, as an exhibi- 
tioner on Snell's Foundation, with the 
view of entering the Church of Eng- 
land ; and, while there, he cultivated, 
| 
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with great success, the study of lan- 
guages, After a residenee at Oxford 
for seven years, not finding the eccle- 
siastical profession suitable to his 
taste, he returned to Kirkaldy, and 
for nearly two years remained at 
home with his mother. In 1748 he 
fixed his residence at Edinburgh, 
where, during that and the following 
years, he read lectures on rheto- 
ric and belles lettres, under the pa- 
tronage of Lord Kaines. At what 
| particular period his aequaintance 
| with Hume the historian commenced 
‘does not appear, but it seeins to 
Pave speedily ripened into a lasting 
j friendship. In 1741 he was elected 
| Professor of Lovic in the University 
of Glasgow ; and the year following, 
on the death of Mr Thomas Craigie, 
the iinmediate successor of Dr Hut- 
cheson, he was removed to the chair 
of Moral Philosophy in the same 
University. In this situation he re- 
| mained for thirteen years. In 1739 
| be published his “ Theory of Moral 
| Sentiments,” to the second edition of 
which he appended a treatise “On 
j the Origin of Languages.” ile had 
previously contributed to the first 
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Towards the close of 1763 he re- 
ceived an invitation from My Charles 
Townsend, who had married the 
Duchess of Buccleuch, to accompany 
hev Graec’s son, the young Duke, on 
his travels; when the liberal terms 
offered, with his strong desire to 
visit the Continent, induced him at 
once to resigu his Professorship. He 
joined the Duke at London early in 
1764, and inthe month of March they 
set out for Paris. After astay of ten 
or twelve days inthat city, they pro- 
ceeded to Toulouse, where they re- 
mained eighteen months ; after which 
they journeyed through the southern 
provinees to Geneva, About Christ- 
mas 1765 they returned to Paris, 
where they remained for nearly a 
year. Among his acquaintances in 
the French capital were, Turgot, 
Quesnay, Necker, D'Alembhert, Hel- 
vetius, the Duke de la Rochefoucault, 
Marmontel, Madame Riccaboni, and 
other eminent persons, to several of 
whom he had been recommended by 
David Hume. 

In October 1766 he returned to 
London with his noble charge, and 
shortly after went to reside with his 
inother at Kirkaldy, where, for the 
next ten years, he spent his time in 
studivus retiremcut, with the excep- 
tion of a few occasional visits to 
Edinburgh and London. During this 
long interval he was engaged upon 
his great work on political economy, 
which was published in 1776, under 
the title of an ‘ Inquiry into the 
Wealth of Nations,’ 2 vols. 4to. 
About two years afterwards, on the 
recoinmendation of the Duke of Kuc- 
cleuch, he was appoiuted one of the 


Edinburgh Keview, which was begun| Commissioners of Customs in Scot- 
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and soon aftcr his health began to de- 
cline. After a lingering and painful 
illness, arising from a ehronie ob- 
struction in his bowels, he died in 
July 1790. A few days before his 
death all his manuseripts were burnt 
by his orders, excepting some detach- 
ed essays, which he entrusted to tlre 
care of Drs Black aud llutton, whom 
he appointed his executors, and who 
subsequently published six of them. 
SMITII, Jonx Gorpox, M.D., an 
eminent but eccentrie physician, was 
born of respectable parents at Aber- 
deen, about 1788. He was educated 
at the Marisehal College, and at an 
early age studied surgery and medi- 
eine, Being appointed Assistant Sur- 
geon to the 12th Lancers, he served in 
that corps during the greater part of 
the Peninsular War, and was also 
present at Waterloo, where le was 
the means of saving the life of the 
gallant Colonel Ponsonby, when left 
for dead on the field of battle. On 
his return to England Ire was placed 


on half-pay, and becamea contributor 
to yarions medieal publications. as also 
to others of a miscellancous nature, 
particularly to the Military Register. 
Ile lind previously obtained his de- 
grce of M.D., and began to give pub- 


lic lectures on anatomy. On tlre re- 
commendation of Sir James M‘Gregor 
he was appointed Domestic Physician 
and Librarian to the Marquis of Staf- 
ford, witb a salary of L.200 a year 
and a table, with the privilege of lec- 
turiug atthe Royal Institution. After 
being four years in his Lordsltip’s 
house, he quitted it, and entered upon 
practice at Dorking, wltere, however, 
he does not appear to have long re- 
mained. Having devoted much of 
his attention to medical jurispru- 
dence, in 1821 he published “The 
Principles of Forensic Medicine,” 
8vo, which has, in many important 
features, been the guide of the learned 
judges in criminal cases, and has 
passed through several editions. In 
1825 appeared an “ Analysis of Medi- 
eal Evidenee, comprising Directions 


| for Practitioners in tbe view of ber 
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eoming Witnesses in the Courts of 
Justice.” In 1828, when the Univer- 
sity of London was opened, he was 
appointed the first English Professor 
of Medical Jurisprndenee. In 1829 
he published ltis introductory leeture 
on “The Clainis of Forensic Medi- 
cine ;"° and the same year, “ llints for 
the Examination of Medieal Wit- | 
nesses.” On the death of Mr Shel- | 
ton, Coroner for the City of London, 
Dr Smith became a candidate for the | 
office, but was unsuccessful, Mr 
Payne being eleeted. Shortly after, 
he resigned his chair in the London 
University, and lectured at his private 
residence iu Foley Place. Notwith- 
standing his high reputation, his ex- 
tensive knowledge, and his great abi- 
lities, lie became involved in pecuni- 
ary difficulties, the consequence of 
his unsettled conduct aud irregular 
habits, and died September 15, 1833, 
an unfortunate inmate of the Fleet | 
Prison. Hesides the works men- 
tioned, lie also published a volume on 
“The British Army in Franee,” 
“ Sketches of Santarem,” &c. 
SMOLLETT, Dr Tontas Groner, 
a distinguished novelist and historian, 
was born in 1721, at Dalquhurn, in 
Dumbartonshire. His father dying 
while he was very young, his educa- 
tion was undertaken by Sir James 
Smollett, his grandfather, who was a | 
Consistorial Judge, and a member of 
the Scotish Parliament. When the 
usual school routine was completed 
young Smollett was sent to the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, where he studied 
medicine, being at the same time ar- 
ticled as apprentice to a Mr Jokn Gor- 
don, a surgeon ilere, At the early 
age of eighteen, his capabilities for 
poetry began to manifest themselves; 
and, besides writing several keen and 
skilful satires, he composed ‘ The 
Regicide,” a tragedy, founded on the 
assassination of King James I. In 
1740 his grandfather died, without 
leaving any provision either for the 
mother of Smollett or the family, 
and thus thrown npon his own re- 
sources, Smollett resolyed to visit 
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London after the expiry of his appren- 
ticeship, and endeavour to obtain em- 
ployment in the army or navy. On 
his arrival there he presented his tra- 
gedy to the managers of the theatres, 
but meeting with no suecess in his 
endeavours to bring it on the stage, he 
published it, in 1749, with an angry pre- 
face. In 174} he obtained the appoint- 
ment of Surgeou’s-Mute on board a 
man-of-war, aud sailed in the unfortu. 
nate expeditionto Cathagena. While 
the ship was in the West Indies he quit- 
ted the service, and, during his resi- 
deneo in Jamaiea, he beeame attached 
toa Miss Anne Laseelles, whom he af- 
terwards married. Returning to Lon- 
don in 1746, his feelings of patriotism 
led him to write the beautiful and 
spirited poem of ‘“*‘ The Tears of 
Seotland.” 
lished ‘* Advice, a Satire ;” and about 
the same time composed the opera of 
“ Aleeste,” whieh, however, was 
never acted, in consequence of some 
ill-timed satires on Rich the manager. 
He had expected L.3000 with his wife, 
but of this sum he obtained only a 
small part, and that after a very ex- 
pensive law-suit regarding it. He 
was therefore obliged to have re- 
eourse to his pen for support, and In 
17483 he published “ The Adventures 
of Roderick Random,” int wo volumes, 
whieh soon beeame the most popular 
novel of the age. In 1750 he visited 
Paris, and on his return in 1751 he 
produced “ The Adventures of Pere- 
grine Piekle,”’ in four volumes, }2mo, 
which had a rapid sale, and was soon 
translated into French. Having ob- 
tained the degree of M.D. he settled 
at Bath, with tle view of entering 
upon medical practice; but, being 
disappointed in his design, lie return- 
ed to London, and fixing his residence 
at Chelsea, became an author by pro- 
fession. In 1753 he published the 
“« Adventures of Count Fathom,” and 
in 1755 his translation of ‘ Don 
Quixote.” About this timc he visited 
his relations in Scotland, and on his 
return to London he undertook the 
editorship of “ The Critical Review.” 
697 


The same year he pub-. 


In 1757 his farce of ‘* The Reprisal, or 
the Tars of Old England,” was per- 
formed at Drury Lane Theatre. Be- 
ing eonvieted of a libel on Admiral 
Knowles, inserted in the “ Critieal 
Review," he was sentenced to pay a 
fine of L.100, and to be imprisoned in 
the King’s Bench for three months. 
During his confinement, he eomposed 
the “ Adventures of Sir Lancelot 
Greaves,” 2 sort of English Quixote, 
in whieh the eharacter of Theodore, 
King of Corsiea, his fellow- prisoner, 
is beautifully delineated. His ‘‘ Com- 
plete History of England, from the 
earliest times to the Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle,” in four quarto volumes, 
appeared in 1758, and is said to have 
been written in the short space of 
fourteen months. The suceess of 
this work eneonraged him to write a 
eontinuation of it to 1764. In June 
1763 he visited the Continent, in the 
hupe of dissipating the melancholy 
whieh preyed upon his mind iu con- 
sequenee of tle death of his ouly 
daughter this year. On his return 
he published his “ Travels through 
Franee and Italy,” in two vols. Soon 
after, on aceount of declining health, 
he again went to Seotland, and on his 
return to London he made an unsuc- 
eessful attempt to obtain from Go- 
vernment an appointment as Consul at 
some port iu the Mediterranean. His 
health beeoming again inipaired, he 
set out early in 1770 for Italy, whence 
he never returned. During the 
journey he wrote his “ Expedition of 
Humphrey Cliuker,’’ whieh, in the 
opinion of many, is his best novel. 
He died October 21, 1774, at a village 
called Monte Nuovo, near Leghorn, 
where he had taken up his abode. 
His widow, the Nareissa of “ Roderick 
Randoin,” was left nearly destitute in 
a forcign land; and March 3, 1784, a 
benefit was proeured for her in the 
Theatre-Royal, Edinburgh, the pro- 
eecds, amounting, with private dona. 
tions, to L.366, being remitted to her 
in Italy. By the “History of Eng- 
land,” the most important of Smol- 
Iett’s prodnetions, ho is said to lave 
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realised the sum of L.2000. The only 
work he published conneeted with his 
profession was a Trentise “ On the 
External Use of Cold Water,” a sub- 
jeet at the present moment oceupying 
considerable attention in Germany. 
Besides the works cnumerated, he 
wrote ‘f Adventures of an Atom,” 
published in 1769, and yarious other 
pieees. 
Voltaire, with a compilation entitied 
“Present State of ull Nations,” and 
otber publieations. His ‘Ode to 
Leven Water," and his “ Ode to Inde- 
pendenee,” with “ ‘The Tears of Scot- 
land, contain mueh of the feeling and 
inspiration of real genius, and enitse 
regret that he did not eultivate his 
talents for poetry. Three years after 
his death a column was erected to his 
memory ou the banks of the Leven, 
near the house in whieh lhe was born. 
SMYBERT, Jomx, an eminent 
artist, whose works are deseribed as 
having had a powerful and lasting 
influenee on the arts of desigu in 
Ameriea, was born at Edinburgh 
about 168. Ie served his appren- 
tieeship to 2 eommon house-painter 
in his native city; but, anxious to 
raise himself above that hunurble occ u- 
pation, he repaired to London, where, 
for subsistenee, he was at first oblig- 
ed to work for eoaeh-painters. Ie 
was subsequently employe: in copy- 
ing pictures for dealers, and obtained 
admittance into the Aeadeiny. After 
pursuing his studies there for some 
time, he found means to visit Italy, 
where he spent three years in copy- 
ing Raphael, Titian, Vandyck, and 
Reubens, and beeame the fellow- 
traveller of the celebrated Dean 
Berkeley, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne 
in Ireland. While at Florence he was 
engaged by the Grand Duke of Tns- 
eany to paint two or three Siberian 
Tartars presented to his llighness hy 
the Czar of Russia, On his return 
to England, his improveinent was so 
great that he soon obtained a large 
shave of business. 
In 1728, when his friend Dr Berke- 
ley weut to America to foond a 
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University in the Island of Berninda, 
for the conversion of the American 
savages to Christianity, he took Smy- 
bert with him ns Professor of Draw- 
ing, Painting, and Architecture, in 
his intended institution ; and with this 
learned and philanthropie individual 
he resided for two years at Newport, 
Rhode Island, A large pniuting by 
Smybert, representing Berkeley and 
some of his family, with the artist 
himself, on their first landing in 
Aerlea, is shown at Yale College, 
being, it is believed, the first picture 
of more than a single figure ever 
painted in the United States. : 
Being disappointed in obtnining as- 
sistanee froin England, 
abandoned his projeet of a University, 
and after his return to Britain, Smy- 
bert settled at Boston in New Eug- 
land, where he married 2 daughter of 
Dr Williams, the Latin schoolmaster 
of that town, by whom he had two 
children. He aequired considerable 
fortune and a high reputation by his 
art, and died in 1751. Mis son, 
Nathauicl, who died young, was also 
an artist of mueh promise. Some 
aeeount of Smybert, who was an ae- 
quaintunce aud eorrespondent of 
Allan Ramsay, will be found in Wal- 
pole’s “ Anecdotes of Painting,” and 
in Dunlap’s valuable “ History of tbe 
Rise and Progress of the Arts of 
Design in the United States.” 
SMYTH, James CARMICHAEL, a 
distinguished physician, was born in 
Seotlaud in 1741, and studied at Edin- 
burgh and Leyden, at the latter of 
whieh he took his degree. He after- 
wards commeneed practice in Lon- 
don, but not meeting with suceess, he 
obtained n situation in the medieal 
department of the army. In 1780 he 
had the charge of the Freneh Prison 
Hospital at Winchester, where a very 
pestilential fever prevailed, to eorrect 
which he bad reeourse to the effeet 
of nitrous acid vapour, whieh proved 
an efficacious preventive against 
contagion, Although his elaimn to 
the original merit of this valuable 
diseovery was disputed by Dr James 
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Johnstone of Kidderiniuster, for his 
father, and by M. Chaptal of France, 
iu behal€ of Guyton-Murveau, Dr 
Sinyth deservedly received in 1802 a 
renruneration for it frow Parliament. 
IIe was 1 Fellow of the Roval Society, 
and Physiciau Extraordinary tothe 
King, and author of the following 
medical publiestions :-—* An Account 
of the Effeets of Swinging in Pul.- 
monary Cousuinption,’ 80, 1787; 
*« 4 Deseription ofthe Jail Distemper, 
as it uppeared among the Sjanish 
Prisoners at Winchester,” 8vo, 1795; 
“The Effects of Nitrous Vaponr, in 
Preventing and Destreoying Conta- 
gion,” Svo, 1799; “‘ Letter to Mr Wil- 
berforce, on Dv Johmnstone’s Pam- 
' phlet,’’ Svo, 1805; “ Treatise on Hydro- 
cephalus,” 8vo, 1814. He also pub- 
‘lished in 1783 an edition of Dr William 
Stork’s Works. Me died June I8, 
11821. 

SOMERVILLE, Taomas, D.D., an 
eminent divine und historian, was 
born iu the spring of 1741, at Hawick, 
of which parish his father was mini- 
ster. By the death of the latter, he 
aud his two sisters were left orphans, 
‘their mother having died several 










years before; but his education was | 


superintended by the Rev. Mr Cran- 
stoun of Ancrum, and another iein- 
_ ber of the Presbytery of Jedburgh. 
| Having received the rudimeuts of his 
education at the grammar-sehool of 
| Ifawick, he was in due tiie sent to 
| the University of Edinburgh; and in 
| the autunin of 1762 he was regularly 
licensed 43a preacher of the gospel. 
. Shortly after, he was received into the 
family of Sir Gilbert Elliott of Minto, 
as tutor to his son, the first Lord 
Minto, afterwards Governor-General 
of India. {n 1767, the church of Min- 
to becoming vacant, he was presented 
by Sir Gilbert to that charge. In 
1772, on the trausiation of Dr James 
Macknight to Edinburgh, Sir Gilbert's 
Interest was successfully exerted to 
procure for hiin the vacant and imore 
luerative living of Jedburgh. On re- 


ceiving the presentation, he unhesitat- 
ingly declared his acceptance of it, in 
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direct opposition to the opinion of a 
great najority of the congregation ; 
and after repeated protests against his 
settlement on the part of the parish. 
iouers, the Presbytery sustained the 
legality of the nomination. Soon 
after the eommencement of the Aine- 
rican Revolutionary War, he publish- 
ed a pamphlet, entitled’ “ Candid 
Thoughts on American Independ- 
ence,’ written in a spirit of determin- 
ed hostility to the claims of tbe Colon- 
ists, which drew forth a reply from 
Mr Tod of Kirtlands, ealled “‘ Conso- 
latory Thonghts on Ameriean Inde- 
pendenee, bya Merehaut.” In1792 he 
produced his ‘“Lfistory of the Politi- 
eal Transactions, and of Parties from 
the Restoration of Charles EL. to the 
Death of King William,” a work 
which displays considerable research. 
In the year following he published a 
small pamphiet “ On the Constitution 
and State of Great Britain,” which has 
been long out of print. About this 
period he was nominated one of the 
chaplains in ordinary to lis Majesty 
for Scotland, and also elected a mem- 


ber of the Royal Sveiety of Edin- | 


burgh. 
In 1798 he published a “ Elistory of 


the Reign of Queen Anne,” dedieated | 


by permission to George III. ; and the 
author being, at the timo of its publi- 
cation, in London, was introduced at 
St Janies’, and personally presented a 
copy of the work to his Sovereign. 
His strictly professional writings are 
notnumerous. Two Sermons com- 
municated to the Seotch Preacher ;” 


** A Colleetion of Sermons,” publish- | 


ed in 1815, and one “ On the Nature 
and Obligation of an Oath,” whieh ap- 
peared in the “ Scottish Pulpit,” ata 
later period, comprise nearly the 
whole of his works on religious sub- 
jeets. He furnished the statistical 
survey of the parish of Jedburgh to 
Sir Johu Sinclair's work, and on the 
attempt to introduee the culture of 
the tobaeco plant inte Roxburghshire, 
he was amongst the first to aflord it a 
fair trial. ie died, after a few days’ 
illness, at Jedburgh, May 16, 1830, in 
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the 90th year of his age, and 64th of 
his ministry. He retained complete 
possession of his faculties to the last, 
and, the Sunday preceding his death, 
preached and administered the saera- 
went to his congregation. Ile was 
the father of the Chureh of Scotland, 
having survived all hiscontemporaries 
of the ministry at the period of his 
erdination. By his wife, a daughter 
of Mr Charters, of the Board of Isx- 
cise, he had a family of three sons and 
four daughters; his eldest son, Wil- 
liam, became physician to Chelsea 
College. 

SPALDING, Jony, author of “ The 
Troubles and Memorable Transac- 
tions in Scotland and England,’ was 
commissary-elerk of Aberdeen in the 
reign of Charles I. [lis work was 
first printed in 1792 from the manu- 
seript preserved in the Library of 
King’s College, Aberdeen. In 1829a 
new edition was published at Aber- 
deen in one volume 8vo, and in 1828 
and 1829 a splendid edition, said to be 
the only eorrect one, was printed by 
the Bannatyne Club, under the edi- 
torship of Mr Skene of Rubislaw. The 
name of Spalding, of whose personal 
history scarcely anything is kuown, 
has been adopted as the designation 
of an Antiquarian Club instituted in 
Aberdeen in December 1839. 

SPOTSWOOD, or SPOTTIS. 
WOOD, Joun, Superintendent of Lo- 
thian, descended from an ancient fa- 
mily of that name in the Merse, was 
born in 1510. Jlis father, William 
Spotswood of that Itk, was killed at 
the disastrous battle of Flodden, when 
he was only four years of age. In 
June 1534 he was entered a student 
at the University of Glasgow, where 
he applied himself chiefly to the study 
of divinity. Having imbibed the 
doctrines of the Reformation, per- 
ceiving the dauger of professing them 
openly, he went to England in 1538, 
and at London was introduced to 
Archbishop Craumer, who confirmed 
him in his new principles. In Janu- 
| ary 1543, on the return of the Scots 
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at Solway Moss, he came baek to Scot- 
land, in company of the Earl of Glen- 
cairn, with whom he resided for seve- 
ral years, In 1544 he was employed 
by the young Earl of Lennox in a 
private mission to the English court, 
relative to his marriage with tlre Lady 
Margaret Donglas, niece of Henry 
VILL, in which he was successful. 
fu 1547 he was presented to the par- 
sonage of Calder, by Sir James Sandi- 
hinds, afterwards the first Lord Tor- 
phichen, a zealous promoter of the 
Reformation. In 1558 he accompa- 
nied the Lord James Stewart, after- 
wards the Regent Murray, and the’ 
other Parliamentary Commissioners, 
to Paris, to witness the marriage of 
the young Queen Mary to the Dau- 
phin of France. On the establish- 
ment of the Presbyterian Religion in 
Scotland, he was one of the six mini- 
sters appointed by the Lords of the 
Congregation to prepare the First 
Book of Discipline, and he also assist- 
ed in framing the old Confession of 
Faith. When eeelesiastical superin- 
tendeuts were, in July 1560, placed 
over the different districts, Mr Spots- 
wood was appointed to superintend 
the counties of Lothian, Berwick, aud 
Teviotdale; and to this office he was 
furmally admitted in the following 
March. In alithe public proceedings 
of the church he now bore an active 
part, and onthe birth of James VI. 
in June 1556, he was sent by the Gene- 
ral Assembly to eongratulate Queen 
Mary on the auspicious event, and to 
desire that the Prince “ wight be bap- 
tized according to the form used in 
the Refurmed Church.’’ He was 
graciously reeeived by her Majesty, 
who comuauded that the child should 
be brought aud placed in his ams, | 
on which, kneeling down, he offered | 
upa prayer for the young Prince’s 
happiness and prosperity. Although 
the Queen was much touched by this 
affecting incident, she did not comply 
with the request of the Assembly. 
On the escape of Queen Mary from 
Lochleven, in May 1568, he published 
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his bounds, declaring that that “ wick- 
ed woman, whose iniquity, knowen 
and lawfully convict, deserveth more 
than ten deaths,” had been most justly 
deposed, and denouncing and warning 
all Protestants against assisting her 
cause. He died December 5, 1555, 
leaving by his wife, Beatrix Crichton, 
daughter of Patrick Crichton of Lug- 

' ton and Gilmerton, one daughter and 
two sons, John and James. Of the 
former a notice tollows. The latter 
became Bishop of Clogher in Ireland, 
and died in 1664. 

SPOTSWOOD, or SPOTTIS- 
WOOD, Joux, Archbishop of St 
, Andrews, eldest son of the preceding, 
| was born in 1565. He was educated 
; at the Uuiversity of Glasgow, where 
| he received his degreein his sixteenth 

year, and at eighteen succeeded his 
father as minister at Calder. In 
1601, he attended Ludowiek, Duke of 
Lennox, as chaplain in an embassy to 
France. Upon the ‘accession of 
James VI. to the throne of England, 
in 1603, he was among those who 
were appuinted to attend his Majesty 
to his new dominions; and the same 
year he was advanced to the Arch- 
bishoprie of Glasgow, and sworn a 
member of the Privy Council in Scot- 
land. He zealously promoted the 
designs of the court for the establish- 
ment of episcopacy in Scotland, and 
during his ministry he is supposed to 
have made no less than fifty journeys 
to London, chiefly on that account. 
In 1615 he was translated to the See 
of St Andrews, and in consequence 
became Primate of Seotland. He 
continued in high favour with James 
VI. during his whole reign, and was 
also held in mueli esteem by his son 
Charles I. who was crowned by him 
in 1633, in the Abbey Chureh of 
Holyroodhouse, In 1635, upon the 
_ death of the Ivarl of Kinnoul, he was 
‘made Chancellor of Scotland, but had 
‘searcely filled that high post four 
years, when tho national resistance to 
the introduction of the Liturgy burst 
put, and obliged him to retire into 
’ England. 
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1639, and was interred in Westminster 
Abbey. He wrote a “History of the 
Chureli of Scotland, fronithe Year 203 
to the Reign of James VI.,”’ published 
at London in 1655. By his wife, a 
daughter of David Lindsay, Bishop of 
Ross, ho had several children, 
SPOTSWOOD, Srr Roperr, an 
eminent lawyer and judge, author of 
“The Practicks of the Law of Scot- 
land,” second son of the preceding, 
was born in 1596. He was educated 
at the grammar-school of Glasgow, 
and in 1609 was sent to the University 
of that city, where four years after- 
wards he took the degree of M.A. 
From Glasgow he removed to Exeter 
College, Oxford, and studied under 
the celebrated Dr Prideaux. On 
quitting Oxford he made the tour of 
France, Italy, and Germany, studying 
the laws of those countries, as well 
as the civil and canou law, and theo- 
logy, in which he was deeply versed. 
He is also said to havo been well! 
skilled in the Hebrew, Chaldaie, Syri- 
ac, and Arabic languages, and in most 
of the European tongues. While 
at Rome he recovered the famous 
© Black Boolz of Paisley,’ and other 
manuscripts and reeords of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church which had been 
carried abroad from Seotish monas- 
teries at the time of the Reformation. 
On his returu from the Continent, 
after an absence of nine years, he was 
graciously received at the English 
Court by James I., who appointed him 
one of the Extraordinary Judges of 
the Court of Session, when he assum- 
ed the title of Lord New-Abbey, from 
tho barony of that name in Galloway, 
which had been conferred on him by 
the Archbishop his father. On the 
aceession of Charles I. he was nomi- 
nated an Ordinary Lord of Session, 
February 14, 1626,and on the death of 
Sir James Skene, in November 1633, 
be was chosen President of the 
Court. Having disposed of tho es- 
tato of New-Abbey to King Charles, 
who bestowed it on the newly ereeted 
bishopric of Edinburgh, he assumed 


Me died at London in| the name of Lord Dunipacc, from au 
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estate he had purchased in Stirling- 
shire. In1637, when the Scots nation 
commeneed thut resolute opposition 
to the oppressive measures of the 
King, which ended in the overthrow 
of Episcopacy, Sir Robert Spots- 
wood, who, from his bigoted parti- 
zanship, had rendered himself obnox. 
ious to his countrymen, was obliged 
to quit the kingdom, when he attached 
himself closely to the King’s persou. 
On Charles visiting Scotland in 1641, 
the Estates petitioned his Mujesty to 
remove Sir Robert Spotswood from 
his person and councils, a request 
| with which he was obliged to comply. 
| In 1645, however, he was recalled by 





State for Scotland, in which capa- 
city he signed the commission of the 
Marquis of Montrose, as Commander- 
in-chief of his Miujesty’s forees in 
Scotland. Being himself the bearer 
of this commission, he embarked at 
the Island of Anglesey, aud, landing 
in Lochaber, joined Montrose in 
Atbole. Ile accompanied the army 
till its defeat at Philiphaugh, where 
he was taken prisoner. Tle was tried 
at St Andrews ona charge of high 
treason, and being found guilty, was 
beheaded in 1646. The axe is still 
preserved in the College Library, St 
Andrews. In 1629 he married Bathtia, 
eldest daughter of Sir Alexander 




















the Lords of Session, by whom he 
had four sons and three daughters. 
STEEL, Davin, a poet who fiou- 
rished in the fifteenth centnry, was 
the anthor of “ The thrie Tales ofthe 
thrie Priests of Peblis; containing 
many notabill Examples and Sen- 
tences.”’ It appears to have been 
written prior to the conquest of Gre- 
nada, 1491; for it mentions, that 
Maister Johne, one of the pricsts, 
had travelled in five kingdoms of 
Spain; four Christian and oue llea- 
then. ‘“ The Ring of Roy Robert,” a 
| piece of no merit, stauds aseribed to 
}a Dean of this name in the Maitland 
collection, probably tbe same person. 
STEPHENS, ALEXANDER, a mis- 
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ecllancous writer, wus born at Elgin, 
in 1757, and studied at Aberdeen. He 
was afterwards entered at the Mid- 
dle Temple, and was admitted to the 
English bar. Devoting himself to 
literary pursuits, he published, in 
1803, “ The Uistory of the Wars of the 
French Revolution,” in two volumes, 
large quarto; in 1813, “* Memoirs of 
John Horne Tooke,” 2 yols. 8vo; and 
edited Phillips’ “ Public Characters,” 
and the Biographieal Memoirs of the 
Ionses of Lords and Commons. He 
also contributed to the Monthly Ma- 
eazine, The Annual Obituary, &e. He 
died in 1821. 

STEUART, Sir Janurs Drennan, 
Baronet, of Coltness, an eminent 
writer on political economy, wus born 
at Edinburgh, October 10, 1713, He 
was the son of Sir James Steuart, 
Bart. Solieitor-General for Scotland, 
and Anne, daughter of Sir Hugh Dal- 
rymple, President of the Court of 
Session, le received the first rndi- 
inents of his education at the school 
of North-Berwick, from which he 
was removed to the University of 
Edinburgh, He sneceeded his father 
as Baronet in 1727, and in 1734 was 
admitted Advocate, but without any 
intentiou of prosecuting the law as a 
profession. Soon after, he sct out on | 
atour to the Continent, and in 17407 
returned to his uative country, Ju) 
October 1743 he married Lady Pran-_ 
ces, eldest danghter of David Earl of} 
Wemyss. Having while at Rome been | 
introduced to Priuce Charles Stuart, | 
he was iudneed to offer his serviees 
to the yonng Adventurer on his ar- 
rival in Edinburgh, with hisadhereuts, 
in 17453 and by the Prince he was dis- 
patched on a mission to the French 
Court, where he was at the time of 
the battle of Culloden. Being among |} 
those who were exceptedin the Act of 
Indemnity, he was forced to remain 
in exile for eighteen years, residing” 
chiefly in the town of Augonleme, but 
visiting other parts of the Continent. 

In 1758 he published, at Frankfort, a 
vindication in Freneh of Newton's 
Chronology, and the same year, while 
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settled at Tubiugen in Suahia, he pro- 
dueed his ‘ Treatise on German 
Coins,” written in tho German lan- 
| guage. In 1761] appeared his ‘* Dis- 
sertation on the Doetrine and Prinei- 
ples of Money, as applied to the Ger- 
man Coin.’ In 1763 he returned to 
Seotland, aud was allowed to remain 
unmolested on his estates. In 1767 
he published, in two quarto volumes, 
his “ Inquiry into the Principles of 
Politieal Eeonomy,” the first consi- 
derable work on this subject publish- 
ed in Great Britain. In 177} he ob- 
taiued a full pardon, and in 1772 he 
published, at the request of the East 
Iudia Company, a treatise on “ The 
| Principles of Money as applied to the 
Coin of Bengal.” He subsequeutly 
, Produced various other works, In 
11773, on the death of Sir Arehibald 
| Steuart Denham, he sueeeeded to the 
laronetcy of Coltness, which became 
united in his person with that of Good- 
trees. Sir James died of an inflam- 
i) mation in his toe, November 26, 1730. 
His works, eomplete in six volumes 
8yo0, with a memoir, were published, 
in 1805, by his son, the late baronet, 
who also published, in 1818, at Green- 
ock, the Correspondence between his 
father and the eelebrated Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, whoseaequaintanee 
he had made at Venice in 1758. 
STEWART, Davip, of Garth, a 
major-general in the army, and popu- 
lar writer on the Highlanders, was 
| the seeund son of Robert Stewart, 
j Esn. of Garth, in Perthshire, where 
» he was born in 1772. In 1789 he en- 
tered the 42d regiment as an eusign, 
and in 1792 was uppvinted lieutenant. 
lle served in the campaigns of the 
Duke of York in Vlunders, and was 
present at the siege of Nieuport and 
the defence of Nimeguen. In Oetober 
1795, his regiment forming part of the 
expedition under Sir 
eromby, he embarked for the West 
Indies, where he was actively engaged 
| ina variety of operations againsi the 
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‘enemy's settlements, particularly in 

the capture of St Lneia; and was after- 

| wards employed for seven months in 
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‘unremitting serviee in the 
| against the Caribbs in St Yineent. In 
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1796 he was promoted to the rank of 
Captain-Liettenant, and in 1797 he 
served in the expedition against Porto 
Rieo; after whieh he returned to 
England ; but was almost immediately 
ordered to join the head-quarters of 
his regiment at Gibraltar. In 1799 
he accompanied the expedition against 
Minorea; but was taken prisoner at 
sea, and after being detained for five 
inonths in Spain was exchanged. In 
December 1800 he was promoted to 
the rank of Captain, a step which, like 
all his subsequent ones, was given him 
for his serviees alone. In 1&0! he re- 


| ceived orders to join Sir Ralph Aber- 


eromby in his memorable expedition 
against Egypt. At the landing in the 
Bay of Aboukir, on the morning of 
March 8, 1801, he was one of the first 
who leaped on shore from tle boats; 
and by his gallant bearing he econtri- 
buted greatly to the dislodging of the 
enemy from their position on the 
Sandhills. He also distinguished him- 
self in the celebrated aetion of the 
21st Maveh, where he reeeived a se- 
vere wound, which prevented him | 
from taking part in the subsequent 
Operations of the eanipaign. 

Some time after his return from | 
Egypt, he reeruited, as was then the 
eustom, for his majority, and sueh 
was his popularity among his eountry- 
men, that, iu less than three weeks, he 
raised ne eoutingent of 125 nen. He 
now, in 1804, entered the second bat- 
talion of the 78th or Ross-shire [igh- 
landers, with the rank of major, and 
in September 1805 aeeompanied the 
reginient to Gibraltar, where it con- 
tinued to perform garrison duty till 
the ensuing May, when it embarked 
for Sicily, to join in the deseent whieh 
General Sir John Stuart was then 
meditating on Calabria, At the 
battle of Maida, July 4, 1806, where 
he greatly distinguished himself, he 
was again severely wounded, whieh 
foreed him to retire from the field, and 
ultimately to return to Britain. In 
April 1803 he was promoted to the 








rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, with a 
regimental appointment to the third 
West India Rangers, then in Trinidad. 
In 1810 he was present at the capture 
of Guadaloupe, for which service, and 
that at Maida, lie was rewarded with 
a imedal and one clasp, aud was subse- 
quently appointed a Companion of the 
Bath. In 1814 he beeame Colonel, 
and the year following retired upon 
half-pay. 
In 1822 he published his well-kuown 
“ Sketches of the Character, Manners, 
and preseut State of the Highlanders 
of Scotland, with Details of the Mili- 
tary Service of the Highland Regi- 
meuts,” a most interesting work, 
which added greatly to his reputation. 
A few months after, he sueeeeded to 
the patrimonial inheritance of his fa- 
mily, by the deaths, within a short 
period of each other, of his father and 
elder brother. The suceess of his 
“ Sketches,” and an ardent desire to 
do justice to the history and character 
of the Highland Clans, induced him 
to commence collecting materials for 
a history of the Rebellion of 1745; but 
the diffieulties lie encountered in ob- 
taining accurate information soon 
caused him to abandon the task. In 
1825 he was promoted to the rank of 
Major-General, aud soon after was ap- 
pointed Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Island of St Lucia, in the 
eapture of which from the French he 
had formerly assisted. He died at St 
Lucia, of fever, Deeember 18, 1829, 
while actively occupied with many 
important improvements which he 
had projected for the prosperity of 
the Island. 
STEWART, Ducatp, a distin- 
guished writer on ethics and meta- 
| physies, was born in the College of 
| Edinburgh, November 22, 1753, being 
the son of Dr Mathew Stewart, Pro- 
| fessor of Mathematies in that Univer- 
sity. At the age of seven he was 
sent to the High School, and, in Oc- 
ber 1766, was entered a student at the 
College of his native city, where his 
studies were chiefly directed to his- 
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In 1771 he removed to the University 
of Glasgow, to attend the lectures of 
the celebrated Dr Reid; and during 
the session he composed his admira- 
hie Essay on Dreams, afterwards pub- 
lished in the first volume of the “ Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind.” The 
declining state of his father’s health 
compelled him, in the autumn of 
1772, to return to Edinburgh, and offi- 
ciate in his stead to the mathematical 
class in the University, a task for 
which, at the carly age of nincteen, he 
was fully qualified. When he had 
eompleted his twenty-first year he, 
was appointed assistant and successor 
to his father, on whose death, in 1785, 
he was nominated to the vacant ehair. 
In 1778, during Dr Adam Fergusou’s 
absence in America, he supplied his 
place in the Moral Philosophy elass. 
In 1780 he reeciveda number of pu- 
pils into his house, and, in 1783, he vi- 
sited Paris in company with the Mar- 
quis of Lothian, On his return, in 
the autumn of the same year, he mar- 
ried Helen, daughter of Neil Banna- 
tyne, Esq., merchant in Glasgow, by 
whom he had one son. In 1785 he 
exchanged his chair for that of Moral 
Philosophy, to allow Dr Ferguson to 
retire on the salary of mathematical 
professor, and thenceforth devoted 
himself almost exclusively to the pro- 
secution and culture of Intelleetual 
Science. In 1787 he lost his wife, 
and, three years afterwards, he mar- 
ried Helen D’Arecy Cranstonn, a 
daughter of the Hou. George Cran- 
stouu. In 1792 he published the first 
volume of the “ Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind.” In 1793 he read before 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh his 
Aceount of the Life and Writings of 
Dr Adam Smith, and the same year 
he published the “ Outlines of Moral 
Philosophy,” for the use of his stu- 
dents. Iu March, 1796, he communi- 
cated to the Royal Soeiety his aecount 
of the Life and Writings of Dr Ro- 
hertson, and, in 1802, that of the Life 
and Writings of Dr Reid, The Me- 
moirs of Smith, Reid, and Robertson, 
were afterwards collected into one 


tory, logic, metaphysics, and morals. | 
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volume, and published with addi- 
tional notes. In 1796 he again took 
a number of pupils into his house, 
and, iu 1800, le added a course of lec- 
tures on political economy to the usu- 
al course of his chair. So extensive 
were his acquirements, and so ready 
| his talent for communicating know- 
ledge, that his colleagues frequently 
availed themselves of his assistance in 
lecturing to their classes, iu cases of 
illness or absence. 
In 1806 he accompanied his friend, 
_ the Earl of Lauderdale, on a political 
‘mission to Paris. On the accession 
of the Whig administration, in that 
year, a sinecure office, that of gazette- 
writer for Scotland, was created for 
the express purpose of rewarding Mr 
Stewart, who enjoyed from it a salary 
of L.600 a-year. In 1810 he relin. 
quished his professorship, and re- 
moved to Kinneil House, a scat be- 
longing to the Duke of Hamilton, on 
the banks of the Frith of Forth, where 
he spent the remainder of his days in 
philosophic retirement. From this 
place he issued, in suecession, his 
“ Philosophical Essays,’ published 
in 1810; the second volume of the 
“Philosophy of the Human Mind," 
in1813; the Preliminary Disserta- 
tion to the Supplement of the En- 
cyclopzedia Britannica, ‘ On the Pro- 
gress of Metaphysical and Ethical 
Philosophy ;” the continuation of the 
seeond part of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, in 1827, and lastly, the 
third volume, in 1823, containing The 
Philosophy of the Active and Moral 
Powers of Man.” fe was a member 
of the Academies of Sciences at St 
Petersburgh and Philadelphia, and 
other learned bodies. He diced at 
Edinburgh, June 11, 1828, and was 
buried in the Canongate Churchyard. 
A monument to his memory has heen 
erected on the Calton Hill, Edin- 
burgh. He left a widow and two 
children, a son and a daughter, the 
former of whom, Licutenant-Colonel | « Tracts, Physical aud Mathematical,” 
Mathew Stewart, lias published anable| in farther prosecution of his plan of 
pamphlet on Indian affairs. fis wi- introducing into the higher branches , 
dow, who holds a high place ainong; of mixed mathematics the strict and ) 
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the writers of Scotish song, survived 
her husband ten years, dying July 28, 
1838. She was the sister of the late 
Countess Purgstall, the subject of 
Captain Basil Hall's “ Schloss Hain- 
feld,”* and of Mr George Cranstoun, 
Advocate, afterwards Lord Core- 
house. 

STEWART, Dr Martuew, Profes- 
sor of Mathematics in the University 
of Edinburgh, the sou of the Rey. 
Dugald Stewart, Minister of Rothe- 
say, in the Isle of Bute, was born at 
that place in 1717. After receiving 
his elementary education at the gram- 
mar-school, being intended by his fa- 
ther for the Church, he was sent to 
the University of Glascow, where he 
was entered a student in 1734. He 
made great progress in mathematics, 
under the celehrated Dr Simson, whose 
predilection for the ancient geometry 
he fully adopted. In 1741 he went 
to Edinburgh to attend the University 
lectures there ; and, after having heen 
duly licensed, became minister of Rose- 
neath. In 1746 he published his 
“General Theorems,” which, althongh 
given withont the demonstrations, 
are of considerable use in the higher 
parts of mathematics, and at once 
placed their discoverer among geo- 
metricians of the first rank. In Sep- 
tember 1747 he was elected to the 
vacant chair of mathematics in the 
University of Edinburgh. Iu _ this 
situation he still more systematically 
pursued the object whicli of all others 
he inost ardently wished to obtain, 
namely, the applicatiou of geometry 
tosuch problems as the algehraic cal- 
eulus alone had been thought able to 
resolve. His first specimen of this 
kind, the solution of Kepler’s pro- 
hlem, appeared in the secoud volume 
or the “ Essays of the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Edinburgh,” for 1756; and in 
the first volume of the same collce- 
tion are somo other propositions hy 
him. In 1761 he published his 
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simple form of aneient demonstration. 
The transit of Venus, which took 
place the same year, led to his Essay 
on the “ Distance of the Sun from the 
Eartb,” which he published in 17635 
and although the correctness of his 
eomputation was dispited in some 
important points, ho declined enter- 
iug into any eontroversy on the sub- 
ject. A few months previously he 
had produced his “ Propositiones Geo- 
metrice More Veterum Demonstra- 
to,” consisting of a series of geome- 
trieal theorems, mostly new, and in- 
vestigated by the analytical method 
ofthe ancient geometers. Soonafter 
‘his health began to decline. 1n 1772 
he retired to the country, where he 
spent the remainder of his life, pur- 
suing his mathematieal researches as 
an amusement ; his duties in the Uni- 
| versity being performed by his son, 
the afterwards celebrated Dugald 
Stewart, who, in 1775, was associnted 
with him in the professorship. Dr 
Stewart died Jauuary 23, 1785, at the 
age of G8. 

STONE, Enmunp, an ingenious 
self-taught mathematician, was born 
in Scotland, but neither the place nor 
the time of his birth is known, Tie 
was the son of a gardener in the em- 
ployment of the Duke of Argyle, at 
Inverary, and had reaehed his eighth 
year before he learned to read. Ile 
was tanght the letters of the alphabet 
by a servant, and, with the assistanee 
only of books, and no other guide than 
his own genius, he learned Latin and 
French, and the elements ofmathema- 
ties. Before he was eighteen he had 
aequired a knowledge of geometry 
andanalysis, andhis proficieney becom- 
ing accidentally known to the Duke, 
in whose garden he was employed un- 
der lis father, an oecnpation was pro- 
eured for him which left him leisure 
for his favourite studies. Whether 
he went to*London or remained in 
Argyleshire is uneertain; but in 1725 
he was ehosen a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. Besides several communi- 
cations to the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, among which isau “ Acconut of 
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two Species of Lines of the Third Or- 
der not mentioned by Sir Isaac New- 
ton or Mr Sterling,” he published se- 
veral useful mathematical works, 
partly original and partly translated. 
His principal work, ‘A New Mathie- 
matical Dictionary,” in 8vo, was first 
printed in 1726. In his “ Treatise on 
Fluxions,” whieh appeared iu 1730, 
the direct method is a translation 
from the Marquis de l'"Hopital’s * Aua- 
lyse des Infiniments Petits,” while the 
concise method was supplied by him- 
self. In 1738 he published “ The Ele- 
ments of Euclid,” in 2 vols. 8v0; in, 
1758, “ The Construction and Prinei- 
pal nses of Mathematical Instru- 
ments,” translated from the French 
of M. Biou; and, in 1766, “ Some Re- 
flections on the Uncertainty of the 
Fignre and Magnitude of the Earth, 
and on the different Opinions of the | 
most eelebrated Astronomers.” In) 
1742, or 1743, his name was withdrawn 
from the list of the Royal Society, 
and in his old age he appears to have 
been left to poverty and neglect. He 
died in Mareh or April 1768. 

STONE, Jerome, a self-taught 
seholar and poet, the son of amariner, 
was born, in 1727, in the parish of 
Scoonic, in Vifeshire. lis father 
died abroad when he was but three 
years of age, leaving his mother in 
very straitened circumstanees, and he 
reecived sneh a common edueation 
as the parish school afforded. He 
was at first nothing more than a tra- 
yelling chapman or pedlar, but after- 
wards his love of books indneed him 
to become an itinerant bookseller, 
that he might have an opportunity of 
reading. Tle studied Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, and, with searcely any as- 
sistance, made himself proficient in 
them all, The Professors at St An- 
drews having heard of his remarkable 
aequirements, liberally allowed him 
free access to theirleetures. He at- 
tended tbe Sessions regularly, and 
soon eame to be distingnished among 
the students for his proficiency in 
almost every branehoflearning. He 
subsequently obtaiued the situation of 
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he translated several pieces iuto Eng. 







| chiefly during the years 1752, 1755, 
and 1756, 
work of great labour and ingenuity, 
entitled “ An Enquiry iuto the Origin 
of the Nation and Language of the 











/ specting the primitive State of the 
Celtie and other European Nations,” 
whieh he did not live tocomplete. He 
died of a fever in 1737, in the thirtieth 
| year of his age, leaving in manuscript 
an allegory, entitled ‘‘ The Immortality. 
of Authors,” whieh was published after 
his death, andhas often been reprinted. 

STRAHAN, Witiiam, an eminent 
printer, was boru at Edinburgh in 
_1715. His father, who held a small 
appointment in the customs, gave his 
son the ordinary edueation obtained 
at the grammar-school. He served 
his apprenticeship to a printer in his 
native city, and on the expiry of his 
time he went to Loudon, where lie 
worked as a journeyman in the suine 
| Office with Benjamin Franklin. He 
next set up for himself, and soon esta- 
blished a flourishing business. In 
1770 he bought of Mv Eyre a share of 
the patent for King's Printer, and 
afterwards aequired great property 
and influenee in the literary world, by 
purchasing the eopyrights of some of 
the most eclebrated authors of the 
time, frequently in eonjunetion with 
his friend, Alilerman Cadell, the emi- 
}nent publisher. In 1775 he was 
clected M.P. for the borough of 
_ Malmesbury, haying Charles James 
Fox for his eolleague, and in the next 
Parliament he was returned for Wot. 
ton Bassett. Sle lost his seat at the 
dissolution in 1784, and died July 9, 
1785. Me owed his rise entirely to 
his own talents and exertions, aud 
wa3 mueh esteeme:l by persons 4 
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assistant to the Rector of the gram- 
mur-sehool of Dunkeld, and, in three 
years after, the Reetorship itself. 
Having aequired a knowledge of the 
Gaelic languyge, he was so much 
: charmed with the Gaelie poetry, that 























lish, and sent his versions to the Scots 
Magazine, in which they appeared 


He now commeneed a 


‘aneient Scots, with Conjectures re- 
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rank and learning. He wrote a paper 
in “The Mirror,” No. 94, and some 
other anonyinous pieces. He exeel- 
led in the epistolary braneh of writ- 
ing, and several of his letters to the 
many nen of eminence with whom he 
was aequainted have been printed in 
their lives or eorrespondeuce. Be- 
sides liberal bequests to various per- 
sons, he left one thousand pounds to 
the Stationers’ Company for ehari- 
table purposes. He married in early 
life, and had several children, but was 
survived only by two of his three 
sons; namely, the Rev. Dr George 
Strahan, Prehendary of Roehester, 
who died May 18, 1824; and Andrew, 
his third son, who sueceeded him as 
printer to his Majesty, and whose 
death took place August 25, 1831. 
STRANG, Dr Jony, a learned di. 

vine ot the seventeenth century, was 
the son of Mr William Strang, mini- 
ster of Irvine, iu Ayrshire, where he 
was born in 1584. He lost his father 
while still very young, but his mother 
soon after married Mr Robert Wilkie, 
minister of Kilmarnoek, under whose 
care he was edueated at the publie 
achool of that town, where the famous 
Zachary Boyd was a fellow-seholar. 
At the age of twelve he was sent to 
stuily Greek and Philosophy at St 
Leonard’s College, St Audrews, of 
whieh a kinsman of his step-father 
was the prineipal. His aeademical 
studies were pursued with so mueh 
diligenee and sueeess that, in his six- 
teenth year, he obtained the degree of 
M.A., and shortly after he was ap- 
pointed one of the Regents of the 
College. In 1613 he was invited to 
beeome minister of Errol, in the Pres- 
bytery of Perth, and iu the beginning 
of the following year he renioved to 
that parish. In 1616, at the recom- 
inendation of James VJ:,he and se- 
veral other persons were invested 
with the degree of D.D. at St An- 
drews, though at that time by no 
nieans a fayourer of the measures of 
the Court. 111618 he voted against 


the Five Artieles ot Perth, nutwith- 
standing which he was appointed a 
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Member of tbe Court of High Com- 
mission, but never attended its meet- 
ings. In 1620 he was chosen one of 
the ininisters of Edinburgh, but pre- 
ferred remaining at Errol, In 1626 
he was appointed Principal of the 
University of Glasgow, in place of 
Mr John Cameron, resigned. He 
rendered himself execedingly unpo- 
pular with the more rigid Presbyteri- 
ans by his temporising measures ; 
and, among the papers of the King 
fonnd after the battle of Naseby, were 
diseovered a letter of his uddressed to 
Dr Baleanquhal, witha Treatise, enti- 
tled “Reasons why all his Majesty's 
orthodox Subjeets, and, namely, those 
who subseribed the late Covenant, 
shonld thankfully aeqniesce to his 
Majesty's late Declaration and Pro- 
elamnations, with an Answer to the 
Reasons objected iu the late Protesta- 
tion to the coutrary.” 1n 1650 le de- 


mitted his office of principal, and re-| 


tired on an annuity allowed him by the 
visitors of the University. He died 
at Edinburgh June 20, 1654. We was 
the author of a treatise in Latin, “Of 
the Influence of the Will of God on 
Human Actions,” printed hy the El- 
zevirs at Ainsterdain in 1657; and of 
another work, also in Latin, ‘ Of the 
Sacred Scripture,” published at Rot- 
terdam in 1663. lis correspondence 
with Principal Adanison is still pre- 
served in the University of Ediu- 
burgh. 

STRANGE, Sir Roser, an emi- 
nent engraver, was born in the Island 
ot Pomona in Orkney, July 14, 1721. 
He was lineally descended from Sir 
David Strange, or Strang, a younger 
son of the family of Balcaskie tu Fife- 
shire, who settled iu Orkney at the 
time of the Reformation. After re- 
ceiving a classical education at Kirk- 
wall, he wasintended for the law, but, 
disliking that profession, he went on 
board a man: of war bouud for the 
Mediterranean. On his return, soine 


of this sketches were showu to Mr! 


Richard Cooper, an engraver in Edin- | 
| burgh, who took lim as an appren- 
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in the arts. When the rebel army 
entered Edinburgh in September 
1745, he was unfortunately induced to 
join the service of the Pretender; 

and he continued to acteas one of the 
Prince’s Life-guards till his defeat at 
Culloden ; utter which he was obliged 
to conceal himself for several months 
in the Highlands. When the vigi- 
lance of the government was some- 
what abated he returned to Edin- 
burgh, where he contrived to main- 
tain himself by the sale of the por- 
traits of the rebel leaders, of which 
great numbers were sold at a guinea 
each, In 1747 he married Isabela, 
only daughter of William Lumisden, 
son of Bishop Lumisden; and soon 
after he went to Paris, where he pro- 
seeuted his studies, under the direc- 
tian of the eelebrated Le Bas, from 
whom he had the first hint of the use 
ot the instrument called the dry 
needle, whieh he afterwards greatly 
improved by his own genius. In 1751 
he removed to London, where he 
settled, and engraved several fine his- 
torical prints, which deservedly raised 
his repntation. As historical en- 
graving had at this period made little 
progress in Britain, he muy justly be 
considered the father of that ditticult 
department of the art. In 1760 he 
set out for Italy, whieli, as the seat of 
the fine arts, he had long been anxi- 
ous to visit. The drawings made by 
him in the course of this tour he after- 
wards engraved. While in Italy he 
was choseu a member of the Aeademies 
of Rome, Florence, Bologna, and pro- 
fessor in the Royal Academy at Par- 
ma. Ile was likewise elected a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Painting 
at Paris. He received the honour of 
Knighthood January 5, 1787 ; and died 
at London, July 5, 1792. He publish- 
ed, in 1769, “ A Descriptive Catalogue 
of a Collection of Pictures” selected 
by him on the Continent; with re- 
marks on the present painters and 
their works; and, in 1775, “ An In- 
quiry into the Rise and Establish- 
ment of the Royal Academy.” Anau- | 








tiee, and he soon made rapid progress | thentic list of his cugravings is given 
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| with asketeh of bis life, in Chambers’ 
Biographieal Dictionary, aud in the 
| Eneyclopedis Britannica, seventh edi- 
tion. 
) STUART, Dr Grtisert, an emi- 
nent historical and miscellaneous wri- 
ter, was horn at Edinburgh in 1742. 
He was edueated in the University of 
| thateity, where his father, Mr George 
Stuart, was Professor of Huinauity, 
and was destined for the har, hut re- 
,linquished law for literature. In 
1768 he published “ An Historieal Dis. 
sertation eoneerning the Antiquity of 
| the English Constitution,” the merit 
| of whieh procured him the degree of 
LL.D. from the University of Edin- 
burgh. In 1772 he edited Sullivan's 
Lectures on the English Constitution, 
to which he prefixed a “ Discourse on 
the Government and Laws of Eng- 
| land.” Being disappointed, prinei- 
| pally through the influence of Dr 
Robertson exerted against him, in an 
attempt to obtain the Professorship 
of Publie Law in the University of 
Edinburgh, he removed to London, 
and from 1768 to 1773 he was a eon- 
tributor to the Monthly Review. In 
the latter year he returned to his na- 
tive eity, and, in conjunction with Mr 
Smellie and others, eommeneed the 
Edinhurgh Magazine and Review; 
but his illiberal aud virulent criti- 
eisms and eoarse personalities ruined 
| the charaeter of the work, which was 
discontinued in 1776. In 17/8he pub- 
lished his “ View of Society in Europe, 
in its Progress from Rudeness to Re- 
finement,’ which became the most 
popular of his works. The year fol- 
lowing appeared his “ Observations 
concerning the Publie Law and Con- 
stitutional History of Scotland ;” in 
1780 “the History of the Reformation 
in Seotland ;”’ and, in 1782, “ The His- 
tory of Scotland, from the estahlish. 
ment of the Reformation to the Death 
of Quecn Mary,” in 2 vols. lis oh- 
ject in this publieatfon was to vindi- 
eate the eharaeter of the Queen, and 
to expose the weakness of the proofs 
of her guilt, brought forward hy Dr 
Robertson, whose writings he assailed 
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throughout life with unrclenting ani. 
mosity. In 1782 he again repaired to 
London, and engaged in the Political 
Herald and English Review; but ha- 
hits of intemperanee had undermined 
his constitution, and being attacked 
with dropsy, he returned to his 
father's house at Musselburgh, where 
he died, Augnst 13, 1785. 

STUART, Jamus, Prior of St Au- 
drews, and Earl of Murray, celebrated 
as “ the Good Regent,” was the natu- 
ralson of James V. by Lady Marga- 
ret Erskine, daughter of the fifth 
Earl of Mar, who afterwards married 
Sir Robert Douglas of Lochleven. 
He was born in 1533, and in his infan- 
ey was placed under the eare of Bu- 
ehanan. In 1538 he was constituted 
Prior of St Andrews, and from his 
earliest years he exhihited proofs of 
an extraordinary genius for state af- 
fairs. In 1548, though then only fif- 
teen years of age, at the head of a little 
hand of patriots he repulsed an Eng- 
lish foree which had made a descent 
on the eoast of Fife. Heaccompani- 
ed his sister, the young Qucen Mary, 
when she went to France for her edu- 
cation; and having, in addition to the 
priories of St Andrews and Pitten- 
weem, aequired that of Mascon in 
France, he received, in 1555, a dispen- 
sation from the Pope to hold three 
benefiees. Three years after, he was 
one of the Commissioners sent to 
France by the Parliainent to be present 
at the marriage of the Queen to the 
Dauphin. At the eommencement of 
the religious struggles in Scotland, he 
adhered at first to the party of the 
Queen Regent; but, disgusted with 
her insincerity and disregard of trea- 
ties, he joined the Lords of the Con- 
gregation in 1559 ; and hy lis sagacity 
and penctration, as wellas his bold- 
ness in defence of the Reformed doe- 
trines, he soon hecame the leader of 
his party. During all the transae- 
tions whieh followed, he continued 
to direet their counsels with great 
wisdom, prudence, and ability; and, 
next to John Knox, it may he said 
that to him it was principally owing 
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the kingdom. As soon as he was in 
a condition to take the field, he broke 
off the negotiation, and determined 
to hazard a battle. Mary, whose in- 
terest it was to aveid a contest, im- 
prudently attacked his army in an 
advantageous position at Langside, 
May 19, 1563, and, being completely 
defeated, fled to England, and threw 
herself on the generosity of Eliza- 
beth. In October of the same year, 
the English Queen having proeured 
herself to be chosen umpire between 
the two parties, he went with other 
Commissioners to England, and, at 
the Couference held at Westminster, 
in vindication of his own eonduct, he 
openly charged Mary not only with 
baving consented to the murder of 
Darnley, but with being aceessory to 
its contrivance and execution. He 
returned to Scotland in February 
1559, aud, by his prompt and vigorous 
measures, broke the party of the 
Queen, under the Duke of Chatel- 
herault, whom he comniitted prisoner 
te the Castle of Edinburgh. The 
partizans of Mary now resolved to 
cut him off by private means. Dur- 
ing the year 1568, two persous were 
employed to assassinate him, but the 
design was discovered and prevented. 
He at last fell a victim to the resent- 
ment and party feelings of Hamilton 
of Bothwellhangh, one of the pri- 
soners taken at Langside, who, after 
being tried, condemned, and brought 
out to execution, had his life and 
Hberty granted to him by the Regent. 
Unfortuuately, a forfeited estate of 
his had been bestowed on onc of the 
Regeut’s favourites, and his wife was 
turned out naked, in a cold night, 
into the open fields, where, before 
morning, she became furiously mad. 
Hamilton, therefore, resolved on tbe 
most signal vengeance. By this man 
the Regent was shot through the 
body by a musket-ball at Linlithgow, 
January 21, 1570, and died the same 
evening, in the 37th year of lis age. 
STUART, Jouy, third Hurl of 
Bute, a statesman and patron of lite- 
raturc, was born in the Parliament 
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Square, Edinburgh, May 25, 1713: 
He sueceeded liis father in 1723, and 
in 1737 was chosen one of the repre- 
sentative Peers of Scotland, being re- 
chosen at the geueral election of 1761, 
1763, and 1774. Ou the landing of 
the Pretender in Scotland in 1745, he 
went to London, and offered his ser- 
vices to the Government. At an 
exhibition of private theatricals, he 
attracted the notice of Fredcrick, 
Prince of Wales, in consequence of 
which he was invited to Court, and, 
in October 1750, was appointed by his 
Royal Highuess a Lord of his Bed- 
chamber. After the death of the 
Prince, he was, in 1756, nominated by 
the widowed Frincess Groom of the 
Stole to her son, the young heir-ap- 
parent. Possessing more influence 
with the Princess of Wales than the 
tutors of her son, the Earl of Har-' 
court and the Bishop of Norwich, | 
they resigned their officcs, and their 
successors, Lord Waldegrave and the 
Bishop of Lincoln, also opposed him 
unsuccessfully. Two days after tlie | 
accession of George [II., he was sworn 
a Privy Councillor, and, in March | 
1761, on the dismissal of the Whig 
ministry, he beeame oue of the Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State. The same 
year, on the resignation of the Prin- 
cess Amelia, lie was appeinted Ranger 
and Keeper of Richmond Park, and 
invested with the Order of the Gar- 
ter; and, May 29, 1762, he was con- 
stituted First Lord of the Treasury. 
He signalised his administration by 
the patronage which he cxtended to 
literature, and it was by his recom- 
mendation that a pension was con- 
ferred on Dr Johnson. His principal 
measure, as Prime Ministcr, was the 
conclusion of a treaty of peace with 
France after a sanguinary and cxpen- 
sive war; but the nation, intoxicated 
with the successes which had crown- 
ed the British arms, disapproved of 
the Treaty, and the Minister became 
80 unpopular that lie and his country 
were attacked in the most scurrilous 
terms by Wilkes and other party 
writers through the medium of the 
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“North Briton,” and similar unprin- 
eipled publieatious. In April 1763 
he was indueed to retire from office ; 
and althongh he never afterwards 
openly interfered with public busi- 
i ness, he was always suspected as 
| exerting a secret infinence over the 
royal counsels. He was even blamed 
as the author of tho Stamp Act, 
whieh kindled the first flame of dis- 
cord between Great Britain and her 
North Ameriean colonies. 

The remainder of his life was 
spent ehiefiy at his seat of Luton, iu 
Bedfordshire, in the eultivation of 
literature and scienee. Ilis favourite 
study was botany, and he wrote, in 
nine volumes 4to, a botanical work, 
whieh eontained all the different 
kinds of plants in Great Britain, and 
only sixteen eopies of which were 
printed, thongh the expense exeeeded 
oue thousand pouuds. In 1765 his 
Lordsbip was eleeted one of the Trus- 
tees of the British Mnseu:n. Ie also 
held the offiee of Chaneellov of the 
Marisehal College, Aberdeen, and on 
the iustitution of the Society of An- 
| tiquaries of Seotland in 1780, he was 
_ehosen their President, He was an 
Jfonorary Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians at Edinburgh, and 
to him the university of that city was 
indebted for its Botanic Garden. He 
died at London, Mareh 10, 1792. By 
his wife, the only daughter of the 
eelebrated Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, whom he married in 1738, he 
had eleven ehildren. His fourth son, 
Sir Charles Stuart, a distinguished 
General, was made a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath in January 1799 
for his eonqnest of Minorca iu No- 
vember of the preceding year, and 
died in May 1801. The eldest son of 
the latter, for his diplomatie services, 
was, in January 1828, created Baron 
Stuart de Rothesay. 

STUART, Many, QUEEN oF Scors. 
See Mary Sruarr. 
| SUTHERLAND, AtexanpeR, the 
; author of several interesting works of 
fiction, and of a History of the Knights 
of Malta, was deseended from a re- 
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speetable family in the parish of La- 
theron, Caithness-shire, and was born 
September 13, 1794, at Claverhouse, 
near Dundee, where his parents re- 
sided for a short time at that period. 
When yet a boy he was appointed to 
a conmmission in the Forfarshire regi- 
inent of Militia, iu which corps his 
father was then Lieutenant, with the 
view of exchanging iuto the line, 
when he should be old enongh for the 
niore aetive and severe duties of a 
military life. He passed several 
years in Seotland, England, and Ire- 
land, occupied with the usual routine 
of garrison duty ; but upon the termi- 
nation of the war he abandoned all 
idea of the ariny as a profession, and 
turned his attention exclusively to 
the eultivation of literature, for 
whieh he had from ehildhood evinced 
a decided predilection. His first 
work, “Redmond the Rebel,” a Tale 
of Waterloo, was written before he 
had reaehed his twenty-third year, 
and the favourable reeeption it met 
with eneouraged him to produee sue- 
cessively “St Kathleen,” “ Macrim- 
mon,” and “ Cospatrick,” each of 
which served in its turn to inerease 
his rising reputation. From 1818 to 
1824 he devoted himself to literary 
pursuits, lis residenee being a cottage 
on the banks of the Dee, in Aberdeen- 
shire; but at the end of that period he 
removed to Edinburgh, having been 
induced to undertake the editorship 
of the Edinburgh Observer, a Journal 
then advocating moderate Conserya- 
tive prineiples, a considerable portion 
of the eolunmms of which was appro- 
priated to literary eriticism. This 
publication he continued to conduct 
till his death, and of the manner in 
which he discharged the duties, the 
Edinburgh Weekly Journal of July 5, 
1831, thus truly speaks :—“‘ His poli- 
ties were those of a high-minded, eon- 
seientious, and entirely independent 
man, and what is signally honourable 
to his memory, there was seareely any 
elass of writers who did not aeeord 
this first of distinetions to their bro- 
ther. The opinions he delivered 
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' were always influential and useful, for 
they were scen to be the production 
of a vigorous aud widely instructed 
mind, and to emanate from an cleva- 
tion and purity of moral taste and in- 
tegrity which no inducement eould 

| warp or turn aside.” Notwithstand- 

ing his editorial avocations, he still 
found leisure for the Jabours of author- 
ship, aud prepared for Constable’s 

Miscellany a“ History of the Achievc- 

ments of the Knights of Malta” whieb 

appeared in two vols. in 18313; a work 
which willalways be read with interest 
jandadvantage. Hesnbsequently pro- 
\duced the “ Tales of a Pilgrim ;"" “ A 
Summer Ramble in the North High- 
lands,” and other mincr produc- 
tions. 
For some time before his death the 
state of his health had occasioned 

\|considerable uneasiness to his family 
and fricnds, tbe effeet, as was believed, 
of too close application to study, and 
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and whio, by the diligent exercise of a 
eultivated iutellect, delieate taste, and 
graceful fancy, attained an honourable 
reputation as a public writer. A few 
of his personal friends share a melau- 
choly consolation in inseribing with 
his name this memorial of their affec- 
tion.” In 1826 Mr Sutherlaud mar- 
tied his cousin-german, Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Captain Alexan- 
der Sutherland of tbe 30th regiment. 
By her he had several children, cf 
whom there now survives only one 
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daughter, born a few hours after the 
intelligenee of his untimely death had 
been received by his family. 
SUTHERLAND, James, an early 
promoter of the study of botany in 
| Scotland, was by profession a garden- 
er, and “by his own industry," says 
Sir Robert Sibbald, “attained to 
great knowledge of plants and of me- 
dals.” Of t:is personal history little is 
known. In September 1676 he was 





it was hoped that a few weeks’ rclaxa- appointed superintendent of the Phy- 
|jtion and change of air would effectu. | sic Gardens at Edinburgh, which were 
ally remove all unfavourable symp-| established principally through the 
toms, but such hopes were destined exertions of Sibbald. In 1683 he pub- 
never to be realized. He died sud- lished ‘ Hortus Medicus Edinburgen- 
denly at Montrose, June 30, 1881. sis; or, a Catalogue of the Plants in 
He was buried in St Cuthbert’s the Physic Gardens at Edinburgh, 
Churchyard, Edinburgh, where a containing their most proper Latin 
| tombstone was erected to hismemory| and English Names,” dedicated to the 
bearing tbe followiug inscription :—| Lord Provost. Ile is supposed to 
“This Tablet, sacred to the memory) have died in 1705. His valuable col- 
of Alexander Sutherland, is erected lection of Greek, Roman, Scotish, 
near the spot where bis ashes repose, | Saxon, and English coins and medals, 
as a tribute to the worth and talents| was purchased by the Faculty of Ad- 
| of one wlio, in all the relations of life, | vocates, and is still preserved in their 
/exhibited every endearing quality, | Library. 
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TANNANILL, Roserr, a popular 
song writer, was born in Paisley, June 
3,1774. His father was a hand-loom 
weaver, and both his parents were 
respected for their intelligence and 
worth. After receiving the most or- 
dinary school edueation, he was ap- 
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prentieed to the weaving business- 
As he was in the habit of eomposing 
verses while at work, he attached a 
sort of writing desk to his loom, by 
which he was enabled, in the midst of 
his labours, to jot down the lines as 
they occurred to him, In this way 
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some of his best songs are said to 
have been eomposed. About 1800 
he went to England, accompanied by 
a younger brother, whom he left at 
Preston, while he himself proceeded 
to Bolton, where he found constant 
employinent. Two years afterwards 
the brothers returned home, on re- 
ceiving the intelligence of the last ill- 
ness of their father ; and on his death 
they remained iu Paisley. The poet 
having had the good fortune to be- 
come acquainted with R. A. Smith, 
well known as a composer, tlie latter 
set to inusic and arranged sonie of his 
finest songs. The first edition of 
his poems appeared in 1807, and was 
very favourably reecived. The songs 
attaiued an extensive popularity, and 
were sung froin one end of Sevtland 
to the other; among tliem, “ Jessie, 
the Flower o’ Dumblane,” ‘The 
Braes o’ Balqnither,” “Gloomy Win- 
ter’s now awa’,” “The Lass o° Aran. 
teenie,” “Loudoun’s Bonnie Woods 
and Braes,” and several others, con- 
tinue to be special favourites. His 
acquaintance was now eourted by 
many who were his superiors in sta- 
tiou; but his mind was naturally 
prone to despondeney, and, despair- 
iug of ever being able to raise him. 
self above the obseurity of his origi- 
nal condition, he soun gave way toa 
confirmed melancholy. The refusal 
of Mr Constable, to publish a sceond 
edition of his poems, added to the de- 
pression of his spirits ; aud having re- 
solved to destroy everything which 
he had written, he burnt all his manu- 
scripts, including many songs which 
had never been printed. Amongst 
others who visited him about this 
time was the Ettritk Shepherd. 
After anight spent in the most de- 
lightful communion of sentiment, 
Hogg took his departure, Tannahill 
mournfully exelaiming, ‘“ Farewell, 
we shall never meet again !"’ The day 
previuus to his death he went to Glas- 
gow, where he displayed such une- 
quivocal proofs of mental derange- 
ment, that one of his friends eonsi- 


dered it necessary to accompany him 
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back to Paisley. On being apprised 
of the state of his mind, his brothers 
hastened to their mother’s house, 
where they found that Rohert had 
gone to bed, and was apparently 
asleep. About an hour afterwards it 
was discovered that he had risen from 
his bed, and cone out. Search was 
made in every direetion, and next 
morning his body was discovered ina 
pool in the vicinity of Paisley, where 
he had evidently drowned himself. 
This melancholy event took place 
May 17, 1810, when he had only reaeh- 
ed his 36th year. In 1838 an enlarged 
edition of his poems and songs, with 
memoirs of the author and of his 
friend, R. A. Smith, by Mr Philip A. 
Rainsay, was published at Glasgow. 
Tannalhill's frieud, Ronert Arcm- 
BALD Smitn, to whom Sevtish melody 
isso much jndehted, was a native of 
England, but spent the greater part of 
his fe in Scotland. He was born at 
Reading, in Berkshire, November 16, 
1780, being the son of Robert Sinith, 
a native of ast Kilbride, near Glas- 
gow, who had been a silk-weaver in 
Paisley, but had removedtu England. 
At au early age he gave indications 
ofhis genius fur nusie ; aud he was in 
a great measure self-taught, having 
never had the benefit of a regular 
musical education. As he grew up 
he became a member of a ehureh 
choir in Reading, and likewise joined 
the band of a regiment of volunteers. 
When very young he was placed at 
the loom, and onthe returu of his 
father with the family to Puisley, in 
1800, he for some time followed the 
trade of a weaver, but never liked the 
oecupation. In 1802 he was inarried, 
and soon after he commenced the 
teaching of music. <A congeuiality 
of sentiment brought him aequainted 
with Taunahill, and during the life of 
the unfurtunate bard, he composed 
original musie for many of his songs, 
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while yarious others he adapted and | 


fitted with piano-forte aeceompa- 
niments. Through one of these, 
“Jessie, the Flower o’ Dumblane,” 
the name of R, A. Smith first be- 
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came known as a musical coinpo- 
ser. In 1807, chiefly on the recom- 
mendation of the Rey. Dr Booz, 
senior minister of the Abbey parish 
of Paisley, he was uppoiuted preccntor 
of that church, a situation which he 
filled with great credit for sixteen 
years. In August 1823 he removed 
to Edinburgb, having been appointed 
to conduct tbe music in St George’s 
! Church of that city, under the aus- 
| pices of the late Dr Andrew Thom- 
son, whose own musical attainments 
were of a very high order. Smith's 
publieations are of great value. 
Among these are “ Devotional Music, 
original and select,” published iu 
1807, which contains no less than 
twenty-one original pieces; “ An- 
tbems, in four vocal parts, with an 
Accompaniment for the Organ or 
Piano-forte,” 1819; and * Seleet Me- 
lodies," 1827. His great work, “ The 


Scottish Minstrel,’ comprising every 
Scotish melody worth preserving, 
with a great nnmber of original pieees 


by the ciitor, appeared in six 
volumes, at intervals, from 1821] to 
1821. He afterwards published a si- 
milar work, comprising the melodies 
/ of the sister island, entitled “ The 
Irish Minstrel.’’ Besides these, he 
preparedand arranged the followiug : 
—‘* Saered Music, for the use of St 
George's Church, Edinburgh ;” “ The 
Sacred Harmony of the Cburch of 
Scotland ;” ‘ Sacred Music, consist- 
ing of Tunes, Sauctuses, Doxologies, 
Thanksgivings,&c.,sung in StGeorge’s 
Church ;’ and composed a number of 
anthems for tbe anniversary of George 
Heriot’s day. His detached pieces 
}are very uumerous. Smith died at 
. Edinburgh, January 3, 1829, univer- 
| sally lamented, leaving a widow and 
five children. 

TASSIE, James, a celebrated mo- 
deller, was horn of obscure parents 
in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, at 
what particular period is not known, 
and began life in the humble condi- 
tion of a country stouc-mason, Ona 
visit to Glusgow during the fair, he 
obtained a view of the collection of 
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paintings formed by the brothers 
Foulis, the eruinent printers. With 
the design of acqniring a knowlege of 
drawing, he soon after removed to 
Glasgow, where he constantly atteud- 
ed the infant academy, as often as he 
could spare time from his occupation 
ofstone-cutting, by which he maintain- 
ed himself. Repairing afterwards to 
Dublin in search of employment, he 
became known to Dr Quin, a physi- 
cian, who amused his leisure by at- 
tempting to imitate precious stones 
with coluured pastes, and to take off 
impressions of the antique sculptured 
gems, an art practised iu France and 
Italy with great secresy. The Doc- 
tor, finding that Tassie possessed all 
the necessary qualifieations, tuok him 
as his assistant, and when they had 
suceeeded in their experiments, he 
generously enabled him to proceed to 
London, and try the art, as a profes- 
sion, for his own benefit. ‘Tassie, ac- 
cordingly, went to London in 1766, 
where, from his excessive modesty, he 
long struggled with difficulties, which 
would have discouraged most people 
in his cireumstanees. These, how- 
ever, with patience and perseverance, 
he ultimately surmounted, and, 
emerging frum obscurity, acquired 
His 
name at length hecame so much re- 
spected, that the first cabinets in 
Europe were open to his use. <A ca- 
talogue of his gems, aneient and mo- 
dern, appeared in 1775, in 8vo ; but so 
great was his progress in the art, that 
an enlarged edition was published in 
1791, in two volumes, 4to. Many of 
his pastes were sold on the Continent 
for real gems; and several years be- 
fore bis death he cxecuted a commis- 
sion for the Empress of Kussia, cor- 
sisting of fifteen thousaud engravings, 
which he afterwards increased to 
twenty thousand. Hc likewise prac- 
tised modelling portraits in wax, 
which he moulded and cast in paste. 
In private life le was universally 
esteemed for the modesty, bencyo- 
lence, and simplicity of bis character. 
Ie died in 1799. 
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TAYLOR, James, understood to 
be the first person who applied the 
power of steam in inland navigation, 
was born on May 3, 1753, at the village 
of Leadhills, in Lanarkshire. IIe 
reeeived the rudiments of his ednea- 
tion at the reademy of Closeburn, 
and after qualifying himself for the 
inedical profession, he was engaged in 
1785 by Mr Patrick Miller of Dalswin- 
ton, as tutor to his two sons, then at- 
tending the University of Edinburgh. 
Mr Miller was inthe habit of amusing 
his leisure ours with mechanieal 
pursuits; and being at that period ve- 
eupied with a series of operations for 
using paddle-wheels in the propelling 
of vessels, chiefly with the view of 


_ extrieating them from dangerous si- 





tuations, he availe himself of Mr 
Taylor’s seientifie acquirements in 
the furtheranee of his project. He 
accordingly assisted in the construc- 
tion of a double vessel, sixty feet in 
length, with intermediate paddles, 
driven by a capstan, worked by 
manual labour, which was tried in the 
Frith of Forth with sueeess in the 
spriug of 17387, having easily distane- 
ed acustom-house wherry with which 
it contended in sailing. On this ov- 
easion, Mr Taylor, though fully satis- 
fied of the utility of paddles, was con- 
vineed that a superior mechanical 
power was wanting to render the in- 
vention extensively useful ; and hav- 
ing communieated his opinion to Mr 
Miller, that gentleman, by letter, ex- 
pressed his approval of his views, and 
requested him to endeavour to sug- 
gest a plan caleulated to aceomplish 
the purpose. After having tried all 
the known meehanieal powers with. 
out effect, he begau to entertain the 
idea of the application of steam, and 
soon eonvineed himself of its practi- 
eability. Mr Miller at first started 
many objections to the feasibility of 
the scheme, but at length consented 
to be at the expense of an experiment, 
to be superintended by Mr Taylor. 
A young engineer named Symington, 
then residing in Edinburgh, was 
employed by Mr Taylor to construct | 
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an engine for the purpose, and on 
October 14, 1788, the first trial was 
made at Dalswinton, in the presenee 
of Mr Miller and a number of speeta- 
tors. The boat was a donble one, 
and the engine, whieh had a four- 
ineh eylinder, was placed in a frame 
upon the deek. The experiment was 
successful, the vessel moving at the 
rate of five miles an hour, and was 
several times repeated. An aceount 
of this event by Mr Taylor was in- 
serted in the Dumfries Journal, and 
it was also notieecd in the Seots Ma- 
gazine. In the summer of 1789 a 
larger vessel was fitted up, under the 
superintendenee of Mr Taylor, at the 
Carron Foundry, having an engine, 
of which the eylinder measured 
eighteen inches in diameter. With 
this vessel two trials were inade on 
the Forth and Clyde Canal, with com- 
plete suceess ; and an aceount of the 
latter eaperiments, written by Mr, 
afterwards Lord, Cullen, was insert- 
ed in the Edinburgh newspapers of 
February 1790. Deterred, however, 
by the expense, and subsequently 
much oeeupied with the improye- 
ment of his estate, Mr Miller deelin- 
ed proceeding farther with the pro- | 
ject, and Mr Taylor was unable of 
himself to prosecute a scheme whieli 
had commeneced so auspiciously. He 
was afterwards engaged fer some. 
time in superintending the workings 
of coal, lime, and other minerals, on 
the estate of the Earl of Dumfries. 
In 1801 a small experimental steam- 
vessel was fitted up by Mr Symington, 
who had ecommeneed business in Fal- 
kirk, and tried on the Forth and 
Clyde Canal. This vessel was, some 
time after, inspeeted by Mr Fulton 
from the United States, aceompanied 
by Mr Henry Bell of Glasgow, the 
two individuals who were the first 
to use the steam-engine for the pur- 
poses of general navigation—Mr Ful- 
ton having in 1807 launched a steam- 
vessel on the Nudson,and Mr Bell 
one on the Clyde in 1812. Finding 
the eredit of tls important invention, 
whieh undoubtedly belonged to him, 
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given to others, Mr Taylor lost no 
opportunity of asserting his claims; 
and in 1824 he addressed a printed 
statemcut of his concern in the in- 
vention of steam navigation to Sir 
Henry Parnell, Chairman of a Select 
Committee on Steam-boats, in the 
hope that Government would grant 
him some reward for his services; 
but in this he was disappointed. He 
died September 18, 1825, in the 68th 
year of his age. An interesting 
sketch of his life, drawn up from fa- 
mily papers, is inserted in the supple- 
ment to Mr Rubert Chambers’ “ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen,’’ to which we have been 
_ indebted for these particulars. 
| TELFORD, Tuomas, a distinguish- 
ed civil engineer, was born of parents 
in humble life, in the pastoral valley of. 
| Eskdale, in Dumfries-shire, in 1757. 
He received a limited education at 
the parish school of Westerkirk, but 
afterwards taught himself Latin, 
French, and German. At the age of 
fourteen he was bound apprentice to 
an eminent builder in his native 
parish, where he for some years 
worked as a stone-mason. After the 
expiry of his time he went to Edin- 
burgh, where he studied the princi- 
ples of architecture, and in 1782 pro- 
ceeded to London, and obtained em- 
ployment under Sir William Cham- 
bers, in the building of Somersct 
House. Here his great merit became 
conspicuous, and lic was subsequent- 
ly engaged in superintendiug some 
works belonging to Governinent in 
Portsmouth Dock-yard. In 1787 he 
was appointed Surveyor of Public 
Works in the county of Salop, a situa- 
tivn which he held till his death. In 
1 1790 he was employed by the British 
Fishery Socicty to inspect the har- 
bours at their respective stations, and 
| he devised the plan for the extensive 
establisliment at Wick, in the county 
of Caithness, which is now known by 
_the name of Pultencytown. In the 
years 1803 and 1804 the Parliamen- 
tary Commissioners for making Roads 
and building Bridges in the Ifliglh- 
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lands of Scotland, appointed him theiz 
engineer; and, under his directions, 
eleven hundred bridges were built, 
and eight hundred and sixty miles of 
new road constructed. TheCaledonian 
Canal was also completed according 
to his plans. In these and various 
other works which he executed in 
different districts of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, his extraordinary 
skill enabled him to surmount diffi- 
culties of the greatest magnitude. 
The most stupendous undertaking in 
which he was eugaged, and the most 
imperishable monument of his fame, 
is the Menai Suspension Bridge over 
the Bangour Ferry, one of the most 
magnificent structures of its kind in 
the world. Iu Sir Henry Parnell’s 
“ Treatise on Roads" will be fouud 
many details of his public works, 
which are too numerous to be enume- 
rated here, 

In 1808 he was employed by the 
Swedish governipent to survey the | 
ground, and lay out an inland navi- 
gation throngh the central part of the 
kingdom, with the view of forming a 
direct communication by water be- 
tween the North Sea and the Baltic. 
In 1813 he again visited Sweden, and 
the gigantic undertaking has since 
been fully accomplished according to 
his plans. 

His genius was not confined to | 
his profession. In early life he con- 
tributed several poetical pieces of me- 
rit to “Ruddiman's Weekly Maga- | 
zine,’ under the signature of “ Esk- 
dale Tam,” and he addressed an 
epistle in rhyme to Burns, a portion 
of which is given in Dr Cutrie’s Life 
of the poet. But though he soon re- 
linquished the unprofitable trade of 
mere rhyine.stringing, he remained 
a poct allhis life. “The poetry of 
his mind,” it hus been finely remark- 
ed, ‘was too mighty and lofty to 
dwelt in words and metaphors ; it dis- 
played itself by laying the sublime and 





the beautiful under contribution to 
the useful, for the service of man. 
iis Caledonian Canal, his Mighland 
j) toads, his London and Lolyhead 
| 
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Road, are poems of the most exalted 
eharacter, divided into numerons 
eantos, of which the Menai Bridge is 
a most magnificent onc. What grand 
idens can words raise in the mind to 
compare with a glance at thut stupen- 
dons production of human imagina- 
tion?” He wasa Fellow of the Reyal 
Societies of London and Edinburgh, 
and, from its conmmencement in 1818, 
was annually clected President of the 
Institution of Civil Engincers. lis 
gradual rise to the very summit of 
his profession is to be ascribed not 
more to his genius, his consununate 
ability, and his persevering industry, 
than to his plain, honest, straightfor- 
ward dealing, and the integrity and 
candour which marked his character 
throughout life. Ife diced unmarricd, 
at his house in Ahingdon Street, West- 
minster, September 2, 1834, aud was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 
THOMSON, Anprew, D.D., an 
eimiucnt modern divine, was born at 
Sanquhar, in Duinfries-shire, July 11, 
1779. He was the son of Dr John 
Thomson, at that time minister of 
Sanquhar, subsequently of Markinch 
in Fife, and afterwards one of the mi- 
nisters of Edinburgh. From his ear- 
liest years he was remarkable for in- 
telligence ans vivacity, and especially 
for that free, open, and manly charac- 
ter which distinguished hint through 
life. Waving duly studied for thie 
ministry, in the beginning of 1802 he 
was licensed to preach by the Pre-by- 
tery of Kelso, and in March of the 
same year was ordained minister of 
the parish of Sprouston, within the 
bounds of t!:c same presbytery. Ie 
carly began to take a considerable 
share in the business of the ecclesias- 
tical courts; and, evcr anxious to pro- 
mote the religious interests of his 
people, he published a Catechism on 
the Lord's Supper, for the benefit of 
the young among them, which has 
passed through numerous editions, 
In 1808, he was removed to the East 
Church, Perth, of which town his 
brother, Dr William Thomson, wis, 
and continues to be, one of the mini- 
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sters. In the spring of 1810 he re- 
ceived a presentation from the Magi- 
strates and Council of Edinburgh to 
the New Greyfriars’ Chureh in that 
city; and, accordingly, entered upon 
a sphere of duty better adapted to his 
talents, and to the active character of 
his mind, than had been either of his 
preceding charges. A few months 
thereafter, with the assistance of se- 
veral of his clerical brethren, he com- 
menced the publication of “ The 
Christian Instructor,” a periodical 
work which he edited for many years, 
and which has becn the means of do- 
ing much good to the cause of reli- | 
gion. To the Edinburgh Encyclo- 
padia, conducted by Dr Brewster, 
he also, ubout this time, contributed 
various valuable articles. In 1814, 
on the opening of St George's Church, 
Edinburgh, Dr Thomson was fixed 
upon as the individual best qualified 
to be minister of that important 
charge, to which he was admitted 
June 1G of that ycar. ‘ He entered 
on this charge,” says Dr M‘Crie, 
“with a deep sense of the importance 
ofthe station, as oue of the largest 
parishes of the metropolis, contain- 
ing a population of the most highly 
educated class of society, and not 
without the knowledge that there was, 
in the iuinds of a part of thosc amoug 
whomhe was called to labour, a prepos- 
session agaist the peculiar doctrines 
which had always held a promineut 
place in his public ministrations. But 
he had uot long occupied that pulpit, 
when, in spite of the delicate situation 
in which he was placed by more than 
one public event, which obliged him 
to give a practical testimouy, (dis- 
pleasiug to many in high places,) in 
favour of the purity of Presbyterian 
worship, and the independence of the 
Churel of Scotland, he disappviuted 
those who had foreboded his ill suec- 
vess, aud exceeded the expectations 
ot such of his friends as had the great. 
est confidence in his talents. By the 
wbility and eloquence of his discour- 
ses, by the assiduity aud prudence of 
his more private ministrations, and 
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by the affectionate solicitude which 
he evinced for the spiritual interests 
of those eominitted to his care, he not 
ouly dissipated every unfavourable 
impression, but seated himself so 
firmly in the hearts of his people, 
that, long before his lamented death, 
no clergyman iu the city, established 
or dissenting, was more cordially re- 
vered aud beloved by his congrega- 
tion?’ or, it may be added, was held 
in higher estimation by the religious 
public of Edinburgh. 

For many years after entering on 
his new charge, he employed the in- 
terval between the forenoon and af- 
ternoon services on Sunday in cate- 
chising the young belonging to his 
congregation. He also established a 
week-day school, compiled suitable 
books for the different elasses, and 


'spent entire days in teaching the 


children of the poor in his parish the 
elementary principles of education 
and religion. Having an exquisite 
ear for music, he likewise set about 
improving thejpsalmody ofhischureh, 
and drew up a colleetiou of the most 
approved psalm tunes, all of which he 
carefully revised, and added to them 
several original compositions, and a 
few of great beauty of his own. In 
the Cburch Courts his capacity for 
business, and his singular expertness 
and eloquence in debate, as well as tlic 
high estimation iu which he was held 
by his brethren, pointed him out to 
the evangelical party in the Church 
as one peculiarly fitted to be their 
leader, and he was spontaneously re- 
coguised by them in that character. 
In the General Assembly he particu- 
larly distinguished himself as the 
fearless and uncompromising cham- 
pion of the freedom and independence 


| of the Church, and of the riglits and 


privileges of the Christian people. 
With his characteristic energy and 
zeal, he engaged in the discussions 
eonnected with the memorable “ Apo- 
eryphal Question,” and iu the latter 
years of his life spent much of his 
time in defence of the pure ciren- 
lation of tite Scriptures, and in ex. 
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posing the misrepresentations of 
those of the adherents of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society who 
approved of the conduct of that 
body, in printing and circulating the 
Bible containing the Apocrypha, iu 
opposition to its own leading priuci- 
ple. It is supposed that the personal 
tone which the controversy assumed 
in the hands of his opponents, com- 
bined with the labours and anxieties 
which the part he had undertaken 
imposed on him, had the effect of se- 
riously impairing his constitution. 
The last great public question in 
which he made a prontiuent appear- 
anee, was tbat of the abolition of sla- 
very in our West India Colonies, 
when he came forward as the advo- 


-eate of immediate emancipation, and 


made many powerful and effective 
displays of oratory for the promotion 
of this object. 

Dr Thomson died suddenly, Fe- 
About five in the 
afternoon of that day lie was returu- 
ing home from a meetiug of Presby- 
tery, and having met a friend by the 
way, he conversed, witb animation 
aud cheerfulness, till he reached his 
own door, on the threshold of which, 
stopping for a moment, he muttered 
some words indistinctly, and instant- 
ly, without a struggle or a groan, fell 
down on the pavement. He wascar- 
ried into his own house in a state of 
insensibility, anda vein being opened, 
only a few ounces of blood flowed, 
and heimmediately expired. He was 
interred in a piece of ground connect- 
ed with St Cuthbert’s Churchyard. 
Soon after his death, a volume of his 
** Sermons and Sacrainental Exhort- 
ations” was published at Edinburgh, 
with an interesting memoir prefixed, 
which has furnished us with the de- 
tails of this notice. Ou his settlement 
at Sprouston, he married alady of the 
name of Carmichael, by whom he had 
ten children, seven of whom survived 
him. Throngh the recommendation 
of Lord Broughaw, Williain IV. 
erauted a pens.o. of 1.140 to his wi- 
dow. tis eldest son,{Mv Jolin ‘hom. | 
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son, who was the first Professor of 
Musie in the University ot Edinburgh, 
appointed under the liberal endow- 
inent of the late General Reid, died 
at Mdinburgh in May 1841, 

THOMSON, Jamus, the celebrated 
poct of the Seasons, was born Septem- 
ber 11, 1700, at Kdnam, within two 
miles of Kelso, being one of the nine 
children of the minister of that place. 
His mother’s name was Beatrix Trot- 
ter, the eo-heiress of a small estate, 
ealled Widhope. After receiving the 
usual course of school edueation at 
Jedburgh, he was sent to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and indueed, by 
the wishes of his friends, to study for 
the ministry; but he soon relinquish- 
ed his views of the echureh, and de- 
voted himself exclusively to litera- 
ture. After acting seme time asa pri- 
vate tutor to Lord Binning, he quit- 
ted the University and went to Lon- 
don, where he wrote the poem of 
“Winter,” which was purchased by 
Miller for a very small smim, and pub- 
lished in March 1726, with a dediea- 
tion to Sir Speneer Compton. The 
poem guined by degrees on the publie, 
and soon bronght the anthor many 
friends, among others Dr Rundle, af- 
terwards Bishop of Derry, who re- 
commended him to Lord Chancellor 
Talbot, from whose patronage he af- 
terwards derived the most essential 
benefit. In 1727 he published his 
“Summer,” ‘inscribed to Bubb Dod- 
dington, ‘The same year he prodn- 
eed “ A Poem on the Death of Sir 
Isaae Newton,” and his “ Britannia," 
a poetical appeal, designed to rouse 
tle nation tu the assertion of its rights 
against tle Spaniards, for their inter- 
ruptions to vur trade. In the begin- 
ning of 1728 appeared his “ Spring,” 
dedicated to the Countess of Hert- 
ford; and in 1730 his “ Autumn” was 
published in a quarto edition of his 
works, in which the Seasons are pla- 
eed in their natural order. 

In 1729 he brought on the stage his 
tragedy of “ Sophonisba ;’”* bnt its sue- 
vess was not commensurate with the 
expectations that had been formed re- 
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garding it. Having been selected as 
the travelling companion of the llon. 
Charles Talbot, eldest son of the Lord 
Chaneellor, with that young gentle- 
man he made a tour on the Continent, 
and visited most of the Courts of Eu- 
rope. On his return, his Lordship ap- 
pointed him his Seeretary of Briefs, 
which was nearly a siueeure, Soon 





after, he published his poem of “ Lie | 


berty,” which, though but coldly re- 
ceived, he himself thonght the best of 
all his writings. By the death of 
Lord Talbot, Thomson was deprived 
of his post of seeretary, and Lord 
lfardwieck, who sneeceded to the chan- 
eellorship, bestowed it on another. 
By the good offices of Mr, afterwards 
Lord, Lyttleton, he beeame known to 
Frederick Prinee of Wales, who eon- 
ferred on him a pensiou of L.100 a- 


year. In 1738 he produced a second 
tragedy, entitled ‘“ Againemnon,” 


which, although not very favourably 
received, brought him a handsome 
sum. In the year tollowing he of- 
fered to the stage another tragedy, 
ealled ‘* Edward and Eleonora,” but 
the dramatie eensor witliheld his sane- 
tion from its representation, in con- 
sequence of his conneetion with the 
Priuee of Wales. Iu i740, in eon- 


junction with Mallet, he composed 


“the Masque of Alfred,’ by command 
of tbe Prinee, for the entertainmeut 
of his Royal llighness’ Court at his 
summer residence at Cliefden. In 
this piece appeared the national song 
of “ Rule, Britannia,” written by 
Thomson. In 1745 the most sue- 
cessful of all his plays, “ Tanered and 
Sigismunda,” founded ou a story in 
Gil Blas, was brought out and received 
with great applanse. It is still ocea- 
sionally performed; but none of his 
tragedies possesses mueh dramatic 
interest. is friend, Mr Lyttleton, 
being now iu office, procured for him 
the situation of Surveyor-General of 
the Leeward Islands, with a salary of 
L 300 a-year, the duties of which were 
perforined by deputy. In 1746 ap- 
peared his admirable poem of ‘ The 
Castle of Indolenee,” which exhibits 
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throughout a high degree of moral, 
poetical, and descriptive power. While 
; engaged inthe preparation of another 
tragedy for the stage, he was seized 
) with an illness which proved fatal. 
One summer evening, in his walk from 
London to Richmond, where he re- 
sided, he overheated himself by the 
| time he had reached Hammersmith, 
‘and imprudently taking a boat to go 
| the rest of the way by water, he caught 
cold on the river, and found himself 
next day inahich fever. By the aid 
of medicine, however, he so far reco- 
vered as to be declared out of danger; 
but being tempted by fine weather to 
expose himself once more to the even. 
ing dews, his fever returned with vio- 
lence, and he died August 22, 1748. 
He was buried in the church at Rich- 
mond; and the Earl of Buchan after- 
wards erected a brass plate on the 
wall of the church, with a suitable in- 
scription. In 1762 a munument was 
‘erected to his memory in Westmin- 
' ster Abbey, with the profits of an 
editicn of his works. His tragedy of 
Coriolanus, which he left behind him, 
was brought on the stage for the be- 
hefit of his sisters, to whom through- 
out life he had always shown the most 
brotherly affection. “ Thomson,” says 
Dr Johnston, “ was of a stature above 
the middle size, and ‘more fat than 
bard beseems,’ of a dnll countenance, 
and a gross, unanimated, uninviting 
appcarance, sileut in mingled compa- 
ny, but cheerful among sclect friends, 
and by his friends very tenderly and 
warmly beloved.” His poem of the 
Seasons will always remain one of the 
classics of English literature, 
TIIOMSON, Rev. Jony, 2 highly 
distinguished landscape painter, was 
the fourth and youngest son of the 
| Rev. Thomas Thomson, minister of 
Dailly,in Ayrshire, where he was born 
September 1,1778. After having been 
educated for the ministry, he suc- 
eecded his father at Dailly, being or- 
daincd minister of that place in 1800. 
He was translated to the pastoral 
, charge of tlic parish of Duddingstone, 


the University of St Andrews, where 
near [idinburgh, in 1895, and remain. | he soon attaiued great eniinence, both 
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ed there till his death. From his boy~ 
hood le exhibited a strung predilec- 
tion for art, which increased with his | 
years, untilhe became the pride and 
ornament of the landscape school of 
his native country. He was a pupil 
of Alexander Nasmyth, and being ear- 
ly admitted an honorary member of 
the Royal Scotish Academy, his works 
continued to grace the walls of the 
Academy exhibitions as long as life 
was spared to him. His favourite 
subjects were to be foundin thegran- 
deur and the sublimity of Nature, and 
his style is marked chiefly by great 
power and breadth of general effect, 
and the embodiment of a sentiment 
suitable to the scene. His character 
asa mau and a Christian minister was 
altogether irreproachable. To man- 
ners, kind, affable, and inoffensive, he 
joined the practice of warm aud ge- 
nerous benevolence, and he never al- 
lowed his love for art to interfere 
with the discharge of his ministerial 
duties. Besides his emineut talents 
as a painter, he was also deeply skilled 
in music, in the cultivation of which 
he took much delight. He died of 
apoplexy, October 27, 1840, aged 62. 
THOMSON, Wit.iam, LL.D., au 
industrious miscellaneous writer, was 
born in 1746 in a cottage in the parish 
of Forteviot, Perthshire. His father, 
Mathew Thomson, was a carpenter 
and builder, and rented a small farm 
from the Earl of Kinnoul, aud his 
mother was the danghter of a ueigh- 
bouring schoolmaster, named Miller. 
Ile received his elementary education 
at the parish school, and became so 
great a fayourite with his teacher, 
that, on the latter's removal to a 
more profitable establishment at Inch- 
ture, on the banks of the Tay, youn, 
Thoinson, at his special request, was 
allowed to accompany him. He was 
afterwards sent tothe grammar-school 
of Perth, where he had for a school- 
fellow William Murray, thie first Earl 
of Mansfield; and troin thenee he 
was removed, in his fifteenth year, to 
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asa elassieal sehular and a inetaphy- |“ History of Great Britain, from the 
sician. In 1763 he was introdueed | Latin Manuscript of Alexander Cun- 
by the Professors to the notice of ningham,” 2 vols. 1787; “The Man in 
Lord Kinnoul, then Chancellor of the | the Moon,” 4 satire, after the manner 
University, who appointed him his | of Swift, 1782; «Memoirs of the War 
librarian at Dupplin Castle. Being |in Asia, from 1780 to 1781," 2 vols. 
destined for the chureh, he obtained, | 1788; “ Appeal to the People of Eng- 
through the influence of his patron, | land on behalf of Warren llastings,” 
one of the King’s bursarics at St An-| 1788; “ Mammuth, or Human Nature 
drews, and after studying six years | displayed on a Grand Scale, in a Tour 
there, and attending two Sessions at | with the Tinkers into the Central 
the University of Edinburgh, he was Partsof Africa,” 2 vols. 1789; ‘Travels 
admitted a licensed preacher, and | into Norway, Denmark, and Sweden,” 
soon after was appointed assistant | 1792; ‘Continuation of Goldsmith's 
ininister and sueeessor at Munivaird, | History of Greece, from Alexander “ 
to which he was ordained in 1776. | the Great to the Saeking of Constan- 
Tlis social disposition and convivial| tinople ;” “ Bueluman’s Travels in 
habits, however, rendered his con-| the Hebrides,” 1793; “ Introduction 
duet on too inany oceasions eertainly | to the Trial of Mr Ilastings,” 1796; 
not altogether beeoming a minister |“ Military Memoirs,” second edition, 
of the Gospel; and, in the course of London, 1805; ‘‘ Travels to the North 
afew years, he deemed it expedient | Cape,” translated from the Italian of 
to resign his chirge, and repuir to} Aeerbi; “ Caledonia, or the Clans of 
London to try his fortune, his patrou | Yore,” a tragedy in fire acts, 1818, &e. 
the Earl of Kimmoul allowing him for | Many of Dr Thomson's publications 
two or three years 1..50 a-year out of appeared under assumed names. He 
his private purse. Ile now devoted 


was the compiler of a Commentary 
himself to literature as a profession, |on the Bible, published under thie 
and the first important work he was 


name of Ilarrison; aad of “ The Nar- 
engaged upou was the continuation | rative of an Expedition against the 
of Dr Watson's “ flistory of Philip 


Revolted Negroes of Surinam,” sup- 
I1.,” which he completed about 1786, 
abont which time he obtained from 


posed to be written by Licntenaut. 

Colonel Stedman, who, however, was 
the University of St Andrews the de- 
grec of LL.D. It would be impos- 


a chief actor in the scenes described. 

He also compiled the historical part 

sible to enumerste all the publiea-| of Dodsley’s Annnal Register for ten 

tions on which he was engaged, ashe | years ; and wrote for “‘ The Enropean 

literally wrote on all possible subjeets Magazine,” “The English Review,” 

eonneéted with the politics, the his-} of which he was, in the latter part of 
tory, or the passing occurrences of 
the times in which he lived. He was 


its eareer, sole proprietor; ‘“ The Po- 
at all times ready to undertake any 


litieal Herald,’ “The Oracle,” and 

“he Whitehall Evening Post.” Be- 
sort of employment for the book- 
sellers, and is deseribed as having 


sides the works mentioned, he is like- 
wise said to be the anthor of Newte’s 

been the most active, laborions, and} and Hall's Travels in Seotland. He 

indefatigable inan of letters that ap- 

peared in the long reign of George 


died at his louse at Kensington, 
March 16, 1817, in the 71st year of his 

Uil., and one who could “boast that 

he had written on a greater varicty of 


age. Ie was twice married, first to | 
Diana Miltone, a eountrywoman of 

subjeets than any of his eontempo- 

raries.” Among his original works, 


his own; and, secondly, to the au- 
thoress of “The Labyrinth of Life,” 

compilations, continuations,andtrans- 

lations, may be mentioned, ‘‘ Travels 


and other novels, and had children by 
both his wives. 

in Europe, Asia, and Africa,” 1782 ; 
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juzenious writer ou science and me- 
chanies, the son of a respectable 
tobacconist in Glasgow, was born 
there, February 28, 1759. He was 
intended by his father to follow his 
own business, but a strong bias to- 
/ wards science and mechanics soon 
‘led him away from commercial pur- 
suits. Having in 1781 directed his 
attention to the improvement of the 
mode of printing, he was fortunate 
enough to discover the art of stereo- 
typing, and flattered himself with 
many advantages that would result 
from his successful labours, beinz at 
the tine ignorant that, in so early as 
| 1736, Mr Ged, a jeweller of Edin- 
burgh, had exercised the art, having 
published an edition of Sallust print- 
ed from metallic plates. From the 
want of eucouragement, however, | 
Ged’s method perished with him, and 
to Dr Tilloch belongs the merit of! 
having of new invented the art, and 
carried it to the state of practical 
utility which it now exhibits. In 
this new process, Mr Foulis, the 
printer of the University of Glaszow, 
joined him, anda joint-patent in their 
naines was taken out both in England 
and Scotland. Circumstances, how- 
ever, induced them to lay aside the 
business for a time, aud it never was 
renewed by them as a speculation. 
Dr Tilloch afterwards entered into 
the tobacco trade at Glasgow, in con- 
junction with his brother and bro- 
ther-in-law, but, not finding the busi- 
ness succeed, it was finally abandoned. 
He then turned his attentiou to print- 
ing, and, cither singly or in partner- 
ship, carried on this trade for some 
time in his native city. In 1787 he 
removed to London, and two yerrs 
afterwards, in conncction with others, 
| purchased “ The Star” evening news- 
; paper, which he continued to edit till 
| withiu four years of his death. In 
1797, being forcibly struck with the 
| great increase of the erime of forgery, 
Dr Tilloch presented to the Baul of 
England a Specimen of a Plan of 
Engraving calculated to prevent thc 
forgery of bank-notes, respecting 
723 
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which he had been previously in 
communicatiou with the French Go- 
vernment, but, like all similar pro- 
posals, it was declined; and in 1820 
he petitioned Parliameut on the sub- 
ject, but without any practical result. 
In June 1797 he projected and estab- 
lished “ The Philosophical Magazine ;”” 
and, only fifteen days before his 






death, he obtained a patent for an | 


improvement on the steam-engine. 
Aniidst his other avocations, he found 
leisure to apply himself to theological 
studies with no common persever- 
ance, the fruits of which appeared in 
a volume of “Dissertations on the 
Apocalypse,” published in 1823, be- 
sides a series of detached essays on 
the Prophecies, collected in one vo- 
lume under the name of “ Biblicus,” 
His great object in the former work 
appeurs to be to prove that the Apo- 


calypse was written at a much earlier | 


period than commentators suppose, 


and prior to most of the Epistles con- | 


tained in the New Testament. The last 
work which he was eugaged to super- 


intend wus * The Mechanic's Oracle,” | 
published in uuinbers at the Caxton | 


Press. In his religious opinions Dr 
Tilloch was supposed to belong to 
the sect of Sandeimunians, and preach- 
ed occasionally to a congregation who 
assembled in a house in Goswell 
Street Road. We died at his house 
in Barusbury Street, Islingtou, Jauu- 
ary 26, 1825. De married previous to 
quitting Glasgow, but his wife diedin 
1783, leaviug a daughter, who became 


“the wife uf Mr Galt, the novelist. 


TRAILL, Rowery, an eminent di- 
vine of the Church of Seotland, de- 
scended from the ancient family of 
Blebo, in Fifeshire, was born at Ely 
in May 1642. We was the son of Ro- 
bert Traill, minister, first of Ely, and 
afterwards of the Greyfriars Church, 
Edinburgh, one of tlie miuisters who 
attended the Murquis of Montrose on 
the ecaffold. After the usual course 
of edueation, he was seut to the 
University of Mdinburgh, where he 
pursued the study of divinity with 
great ardour for several years. With 
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his father, he entertained a strong at- 
tnelunent to the prineiples and disei- 
pline ot the Presbyterian Chureb, and, 
in 1666, he wns obliged to eoneeal 
himselt, together with his mother 
and elder brother, beeanse some 
eopics of a book ealled “ An Apolo- 
getie Relation,” &c., which had been 
condemned by the Privy Council, 
were fonnd in Mrs Traill’s house. In 
' the following year, having fallen un- 
der the suspicions of the Govern- 
ment, a proclamation was issued for 
apprehending him, iu eonsequenee of 
‘which he retired to Malland, where 
j his futher had previously taken re- 
fuge. Iesnming in tht country his 
theological studies, le ussisted Ne- 
thenus, Professur of Divinity at 
Utreeht, in the republication of Ru- 
therford’s “ Examination of Armi- 
nianisin.” it 1670 he ventured over 
to England, and wus ordained by some 
Presbyterian divines in London. 
Seven years afterwards, however, he 
was at Edinburgh, and for preach- 
ing privately was apprehended, and 
brought before the Privy Council. 
He owned that he had kept house- 
conyeuticles, but defied them to prove 
field-preaching against hint, mud pe- 
remptorily refused to auswer upon 
oath any of their questions that might 
/ affect himself. On this he was re- 
manded back to prison, but in October 


of the same year (1607) he was re-| 


leased by order of Government. He 
theureturued to England, and preach- 
ed at Cranbrook, in Kent, but was 
afterwards for many years pastor to a 
Seots eongregation in Loudon, and at 
one time was colleague with the Rev. 
Nathauiel Mather, in a meeting-house 
in Lime Street. He was a rigid Cal- 
yinist, and in 1692 published his “ Vin- 
dication of the Protestant Doetrine of 
Justification, and of its first Preachers 
and Professors, from the unjust 
charge of Antinomianism.” He sur- 
vived the Revolution, and saw the 
aeeession of the Nonse of Hanover to 
the throne. He died in May 1716, 
aged 74. His works, eonsisting ebietly 
of sermons, were for a long time po- 
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pular in Seotland. They were first 
eolleeted at Glasgow iu 1776, and in 
1810 a more complete edition appear- 
ed at Edinburgh in 4 vols. 8vo, with 
a life prefixed. is sou, Robert, was 
minister of Panbride, in Forfarshire, 
nnd was the father of Dr James Traill, 
who, conforming to the Cburch of 
England, was presented to the living 
of West Ham, in Essex, in 1762. In 
1765 he was appointed Bishop of 
Down and Connor, in Ireland, and 
died in Dublin in 1783. 

TROTTER, Tuomas, M.D., form- 
erly physieian to the Chanuel Fleet, a 
native of Roxburghshire, was edu- 
eated at the University of Edinburgh, 
with a view to the medieal profession. 
Tu 1782, while still very young, he 
was appointed Surgeon in the Royal 
Navy, and in his Treatise on the 
Scurvy, first published in I7s6, he 
states that he was the first member of 
his corps who waz obliged to seek 
employment in the Afriean trade. On 
his return from Africa in 1785, he 
settled at a small town in Northum- 
berland; and, during his residenee 
there he obtained, in 1788, his doc- 
tor’s degree ut Edinburgh, the sub- 
ject of his thesis being “ De Ebrie- 
tute,” whieh was praised by Dr Cui- 
len. In 1789, by the friendship of 
Admiral Roddam, he was appointed 
Surgeon of his flag-ship. In 1790 he 
published a “ Review of the Medieal 
Department of tbe British Navy ;” 
in 1793 he was appointed Physiciau of 
the Royal lospital at Portsmouth, and 
in 1794Physieian toibe Fleet. The me- 
dieal discipline of the navy had, pre- 
viously, beeu in a very neglected 
state, uot only with regard to the eare 
of the men’s health, but also the ad- 
yaneement of the mediea] officers. 





Immediately after entering on his du- | 


ties, however, Lr Trotter arranged 
both depaitmeuts in a systematic 


manner; and tbe many marks of re- | 
spect which he reeeived from both | 


officers and seamen afford satisfaetory 
evidence of the advantageous natmire 
of the important elanges which he 
effected. After along and laborious 
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atteudance on his duties in the fleet, 
he retired with a pension of L.200 a- 
year, and, settling at Newcastle, prac- 
tised there for mauy years with great 
reputation, occasionally amusing him. 
self with poetry, and other elegant 
literary pursuits. Ou the death of 
lis noble friend and patron, Earl 
Howe, he wrote a monody, under the 
title of “ Snspiria Oceania,” publish- 
ed in 1890, which is at once a trihute 
| of genuine sorrow to the memory of 
‘that great man, and a specimen of 
sweet and melodious poetry. His 
_ professional works deservedly rank 
‘high, and are frequently quoted as 
authorities by medical professors and 
jteachers, The titles of his publica- 
‘tions not already mentioned are as 
follows :—“ Medical and Chemieal Es- 
says,” 1796; “ Mediea Nautiea, or an 
' Essay on the Diseases of Seamen,” 3 
vols. 8vo. 1799. An English edition 
of his Essay on Druukenness, 18(4, 
fourth edition, 1812; “ Address to the 
Proprietors and Managers of Coal 
| Mines, on the Means of Destroying 
: Damp,” 1806, “A View of the Ner- 
yous Temperament; being a Practi- 
eal Treatise on Nervous, Bilious, Sto- 
maeh, and Liver Complaints,” 1812; 
“The Noble Foundliug, or the Her- 
mit of the Tweed,” a tragedy, 1813; 
a yolume of Poems; also many con- 
trihutions to the Medical Journal, the 
European Magazine, and other pe- 
riodical works. He died September 
5, 1832. 

TURNBULL, Wittriam, Bishop of 
Glasgow, the founder of the Univer- 
sity of that city, was descended from 

the Turnbulls of Minto, in Roxburgh- 
shire, and was born in the early part 
of the fifteenth century. After en- 
tering into orders, he was, in 1440, 
appointed Prebend of Balenrick, with 
whieh dignity the lordship of Prevan 
was connected; and in 1145 was pre- 
ferred to be Seeretary and Keeper of 
the Privy Seal cf Scotland. Soon 
after he was created Doctor of Laws, 
and made Archdeacon of St Andrews. 
In 1417 he was promoted to the Bi- 
shopricl of Glasgow, and consecrated 
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in 1418. With the view of erecting a 
University in that eity, he procured 
from the Pope a bull for the prrpose, 
in January 1450, and the University 
was established in the following year. 
He died at Rome, September 3, 1454, 

TURNBULL, Dr Witrtiax, an 
eminent physician, was born at Haw- 
ick in 1729. After receiving the rnu- 
diments of his education at the gram 
mar-school of that town, he removed 
to the Uuiversity of Edinburgh, where 
he studied the several branehes of 
philosophy and medicine. In 1777he 
repaired to London, and having pre- 
viously obtained the degree of M.D. 
froni the University of Glasgow, was 
chosen Physieian to the Eastern Dis- 
pensary. He furnished the medical 
and anatomical articles for a “ Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences,” by the 
Rev. Erasmus Middleton and others, 
published iu 1779. Ile died May 29, 
1796. 

TYTLER, ALEXANDER FRASER, | 
Lorp WoopuovusEter, eldest son of 
William Tytler, author of the “ In- 
quiry, Historical and Critical, into the 
Evidence against Mary, Queen of 
Seots,” was horn at Edinburgh, Oc- 
tober 15,1747. In his eighth yearhe | 
was sent to the High School, where 
he distinguished himself by his pro- 
ficiency, and in the last year of his 
course became dux of the Reetor’s 
elass, In 1763 he was placed under 
the care of a Mr Elphinston, who kept 
an academy at Kensington. Here he 
cultivated, with assiduity, his talent 
for Latin versification, and one of his 
poems having beenshownto Dr Jortin, 
that eminent seholar, as an encourage- 
inent to hin to proceed, preseuted 
him with a copy of his own Latin 
poems. After residing at Kensington 
for two years, he returned home, and, 
in 1765, entered the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he proseeuted his stu- 
dies with great success. In 1770 he 
was adinitted Advocate, and in the 
spring of 1771 he accompanied his 
relation, Mr Kerr of Blaekshiels, on a} 
tour to Paris, returning hy Ilanders | 
aud Wolland. In 1771 he published, 
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at Edinburgh, ‘“ Piscatury Eclogues, 
with other Poetical Miscellanies, by 
Phineas Fletcher; illustrated with 
, Critical and Explanatory.” To 
the Works of Dr John Gregory, pnb- 
, lished in 1778, he contributed the 
“lossianmns Account of the Author's 
Life and Writings. During the same 
‘year he published a folio volume, 
_ Supplementary to lord Kames's Die- 
' tiouary of Decisions. In 1780 he was 
appointed, eonjunetly with Mr Pringle, 
Professor of Civil History in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and in 17865 he 
beeame sole Professor. Fur the use 
of his stndents he printed, in 1782, 
“A Plan and Outlines of a Conrse of 
Lectures on Universal History, An- 
cient and Modern,” which he after- 
| wards enlarged and published, in 1801, 
in 2 yols. 8vo, under the title of “ Ele- 
| ments of General History, Ancient and 
Modern.” In 1791 appeared, anony- 
mously, his best work, being an “ Es- 
say on the Principles of Translation,” 
the third edition of which, consider- 
ably enlarged, was published in 1813. 
In 1790, through the influence of 
Lord Melville, Mr Tytler was ap 
pointed Jndge-Advocate of Scotland ; 
and on the death of his father, in 1792, 
he sneceeded to the estate of Wood- 
houselee, near Edinburgh. fe had 
previously, on the death of his father- 
in-law, beeome possessed, in right of 
his wife, of the estate of Balnain, in 
the county of Inverness. In 1799 he 
published] an edition of Dr Derhain’s 
Physieo-Theology, with an Account 
of the Life and Writings of the Au- 
thor, and a short “ Dissertation on 
Final Causes,” aceompanied by Notes. 
During the same year he wrote a 
pamphlet, whieb was published at 
Dublin, under the title of ‘* Ireland 
| Profiting by Example; or tbe Ques- 
tion Considered, whether Seotland 
has Gained or Lost by the Union ?” 
whieh eame ont at such a seasonable 
time that, on the day of publieation, 
the sale amounted to three thousand. 
In 1800 appeared an “ Essay on Military 
Law, and the Practice of Conrts-Mar- 
tial; a second edition of which was 
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printed at London in 1806, Having 
been appointed a Senator of the Col- 
lege of Justice, he took his seat on the 
Bench of the Court of Session, Fe- 
bruary 2, 1802, with the title of Lord 
Woodhouselce, and in 181] became a 
Judge of the Justiciary Conrt. In 
1807 he published at Edinburgh, in 
tivo vols. quarto, “ Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of the Ton. Henry 
flome, Lord Kames;" and in 1810 he 
produeed “An Historical and Cri- 
tien] Essay on the Life and Character 
of Petrareli; with a Translation of a 
few of his Sonnets.” Among other 
literary projects, whieh his death pre- 
vented his eompleting, was the Life 
of George Buehanan. He died at 
Edinburgh, January 5, 1813, in the 
G8th year of his age. He was a contri- 
butor to the Mirror and the Lounger, 
and also communieated some papers 
to the Transactions of the Royal So- 
eiety of Edinburgh, of which he was 
an original member. By his wife, 
Anne, eldest daughter of William 
Fraser, Esq. of Balnain, who be 
married in 1776, he left four sous and 
two danghters. The eldest son sue- 
eeeded to the estate of Balnain, and 
the seeond to that of Woodhonselec. 
Another son, Alexander, published, 
in 1815, a worl in two volumes, cn- 
titled, “ Considerations on the Pre- 
sent Politieal State of India.” His 
youngest son, Patviek, is the author 
of the “ History of Seotland,” and 
other works. 

TYTLER, Henry Wi.rian, M.D., 
physician and translator, was boru at 
Fern, near Breehin, in 1752; being 
the son of the minister of that place. 
Addicting bimself to the translation 
of elassie poetry, the first work by 
whieh he made himself known was 
“ Prdotrophia, or the Art of Nurs- 
ing and Rearing Cbildren, a Poem in 
tbree Books, from the Latin of St 
Marthe, with Medieal and [istorical 
Notes, aud the Life of the Author,” 
8vo, published in 1797. 


{ 


At his deatb | 


he left in manuseript, “ The Works of | 
Callimachus, translated into English | 


Verse; the Hymns and Epigrains 
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from the Greek, with the Coma Be- | 


debis which he was unable to pay, 


renices from the Latin of Catnllns; | he was under the necessity of remov- 


with the original Text and Notes,” 
said to be the first English translation 
of a Greek poet by a native of Scot- 
land. Its publication was kindly 
edited by the Earl of Buchan. Dr 
Tytler was also the author ofa “ Voy- 
age from the Cape of Good Hope,” 
and other Poems, published in 1804, 
and of some pieces in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine and other periodt- 
cals. He completed a translation of 
the Seventeen Books of the Poem on 
the Punic War, by Silius Italicus, 
with a Preface and Commentary. He 
died at Edinburgh, August 24, 1803. 
TYTLER, James, an industrious 
and laborious, but eccentric and un- 
fortunate miscellaneous writer, the 
son of the Rev. Mr Tytler, minister 
of Fern, in the Presbytery of Brecbin, 
and brother of the preceding, was born 
*about 1747. He was instrueted by 
his father in elassical learning, and at- 
tained an extensive acquaintance with 
historical literature and scholastic 
theology. Having shown an early 
predilection for the study of medi- 
cine, he was put apprentice to Mr 
Ogilvic, a respectable surgeon in 
Forfar, and afterwards attended the 


‘ medical classes in the University of 


Edinburgh. He was at one time, it 
is said, destined for the ministry, but 
some peculiarities in his religious 
opinions were the means of his becom- 
ing connectcd with asociety ofGlasites, 
to a female member of which sect he 
was married at an early period of his 
life. During the College vacations 
he mare two voyages to Greenland 
in the capacity of Surgeon, which 
partly supplied him with the means 
for dcfraying the necessary expenses 
at the University. After a fruitless 
endeavour to get into practicc us a 
Surgeon in Edinburgh, he opened an 
Apothecary’s shop in Leith, in the 
hope of being patronised by his reli- 
gious conncctions; but hisseparation 
from the Society, which happened 
shortly after, disappointed his expee- 
tations; and having contracted somie 
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ing, first to Berwick, and subsequent- 
ly to Newcastle. Iu both placcs he 
was employed in preparing chemical 
medicines for the druggists, but the 
remuneration he received being in- 
sufficient to provide for the necessi-— 
ties of an increasing family, he re- 
turned to Edinburgh in 1772, in ex- 
treme poverty, and took refuge from 
his creditors within the precinets of | 
the sanctuary of IJIolyroodhouse, 
where debtors are privileged from 
arrest. His first attempt in poetry 
was a humorous ballad, entitled “The 
Pleasures of the Abbey.” He also 
wrote two popular Seytish songs, 
“The Bonnie Grucket Lassie,” with 
the exception of the first two lines, 
and “I canna come ilka day to woo.”’ 
In 1772 he issued from his sanctuary 
of Holyrood a volume of “ Essays on 
the most important subjects of Natu- 
ral aud Revealed Religion,” which | 
had the singular merit of having been | 
set up in types by his own hand, as 
the idea arose in his mind, with- 
out any manuscript before him, 
and worked off by himself, at a press 
of his own construction. The work 
was to have been completed in two 
volumes 8vo, but the author turned | 
aside to attack the opinions of anew 
teligious sect, called the Bereans, in 
“A Letter to Mr John Barelay, on 
the Doctrine of Assurance,” in which 
he again performed the functions of 
author, compositor, and pressman. 
Ile next published a monthly perio- 
dical, entitled “ The Gentleman and 
Lady’s Magazine,’ which did not go 
on long; and afterwards issued “ The 
Weckly Review,” a literary miscel- 
lany, whieh caimc out in 1780, and, in 
its turn, was soon discontinued. Tic 

is also said to have, in the same inge- || 
nious manner, commenced the print- 
ing of an abridginent of the Universal 
History, of which, however, he only 
completed one volume. His publi- 
cations, though unavoidably disfigur- 
ed with nuincrons typographical 
blunders, made him known tv the 
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booksellers, from whom he afterwards | editor, and furnished to its pages a 
found constant employment in eum-{large proportion of tho more consi- 
pilations, abridgments, translations,|derable scientific treatises and his- 
and misecHaneous literary work of] tories, and almost all the minor arti- 
almost every description, for which|cles. Onhis leaving the sanctuary at 
he was remarkably well adapted, hav-| Holyroodhouse, he took lodgings, 
ing a geucral knowledge of nearly| first at Restalrig, or Duddingstone, 
every subject, and of most of tbe! and afterwards within the town; but 
sciences, on beeoming connected with the 

Of the following works, among) “ Eneyclopmdia Britanniea,’’an apart- 
others, Tytler was editor or author :| ment was assigned to him iu the print- 
—‘* The Weekly Mirror,” which com-| ing office, where this extraordinary 
meuced in 1780; “ A System of Geo-| genius performed the functions of 
graphy,” in 8vo, 1788; a ‘“ History of compiler aud corrector of the press, 





Edinburgh,” 12mo; “The Edinburgh} at the superb salary of sixteeu shil- - 


niereial Grammar,” 2 yols. 8vo, pub- 
lished by Mr Kincaid, as an improve- 
ment on the work bearing the name 
of Guthrie, which Mr Tytler showed 
to be incorrect in several important 
particulars ; “ Review of Dritehken's 
Theory of luflammation,” 12n10, with 
a practical dedication; “ Remarks on 
Pinkerton’s Introduction to the Nis. 


Translation of Virgil's Eclogues,” 4to; 
“ General Index to the Seots Maga- 
zine,” &e, Ife was employed bya 
Surgean to compile for hima * Sys- 


pearance in 3 vols, 8vo, in 1793. This 


was compelled to quit Seotland, but 
he finished it at Belfast before cross- 
ing the Atlantic. lie was also an oc- 
casional contributor to the “ Medical 
Commentaries,” and other periodical 
publications of the time. It is stated 
by Dr Watt, in his “ Bibliotheea Bri- 
tanniea,” that he conducted a weekly 
paper ealled “The Observer,” com- 
prehending a series of Essays, pub- 
lished at Glasgow in 1786, and extend- 
ing to 26 numbers, folio. Of these, 
the first number was the only onc li. 
terally penned by this singular indi- 
vidual, the rest being printed by him 
without the aid of a manuscript, ac- 
cording to his usual practice. 

The principal work on which Tyt- 
ler was engaged was tbe second edi- 
tion of the “ Kneyclopedia Britan- 





niea,” of which he was the principal 
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tory of Seotlaud,” 8vo; “A Poetical 


tem of Surgery,” which made its ap- 


work he liad not completed when he 


lings per week! When the third 
edition was undertaken, he was en- 
gaged as a stated contributor, upon 
more liberal terms, and wrote a larger 
share of tle early volumes than is as- 
eribed to him in the general preface. 
At one period of his eareer he 
conducted a manufactory of magne- 
sia for a Mr Robert Wright of Co- 
linton; but after he had fairly es- 
tablished it, he was dismissed, with- 
out obtaining cither a share in the 
business, or a suitable compensation 
for his services. One of his niost 
eccentric actions was his attempt to 
aseend in a balHloou, constructed on 
the plan of Montgolfier, which, how- 
ever, from some unforeseen defect in 
the machinery, proved a failure. He 
was ever afterwards kuown in Edin- 
burgh by the name of “ Balloon 
Tytler.” Notwithstanding his aec- 
kuowledged talents and industry, lris 
intemperate habits, and want of pru- 
denee and perseverance, kept him al- 
ways poor and dependant. Burns, 
in his Notes on Seotish Song, describes 
him as “an obscure, tippling, but ex- 
traordinary body, who drudges about 
Edinburgh asa common printer, with 
leaky shoes, a sky-lighted hat, andknee 
buekles.” Asa proof of the extraor- 
dinary stock of general kuowledge 
which he possessed, and the ease with 
which he econld write on any subject, 
almost extempore, the following ance- 
dote isrelated of him. A gentleman 











of Edinburgh, who had ouce ocea- | 


siou to apply to Tytler for as much 
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matter as would form a junctiou be- 
; tween a eertain history and its eon- 
tinuation to a later period, found 
him lodged iu one uf those elevated 
apartments ealled garrets, and was in- 
formed by the old woman with whom 
| he lived that he eould not be seen, as 
he had goue to bed rather the worse 
of liquor. Determined, however, 
not to depart without his errand, the 
f gentleman was sbown iuto Mr 
Tytler’s apartment by the light of a 
lamp, where he found him in the si- 
| tuatiou deseribed by his laudlady. 
The gentleman baving acquainted 
| him with the nature of his business, 
Mr Tytler ealled for pen, ink, and 
paper, and in a short time pro- 
dueed about a page and a half of 
_letter-press, which answered the end 
proposed as eompletely as if it had 
been the result of the most mature 
deliberation. 
Having joined the Svueiety of 
“ Friends of the People,” Tytler pub- 
lished “A Pamphlet on the Exeise,” 
eontaining an exposition of the abuses 
of Government. In 1792he eondueted 
aperiodieal publication, entitled “ The 
Historieal Register, or Edinburgh 
Monthly Intelligencer,” in whieh he 
systernatieally advoeated Parliamen- 
tary Reform. About tbe elose of 
that year he published “ A Handbill, 
addressed to the People,” written in 
sueh an inflaminatory style as to ren- 
der him obnoxious to the authorities. 
' Learning that a warrant was issued 
for his apprehension, he suddenly dis- 
appeared from Edinburgh, leaving 
his family behind him, and finding his 
way to Treland, embarked from that 
country for Ameriea. Having been 
| cited before the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary, and failing to appear, he 
| was outlawed, January 7,1793. On 
his arrival in the United States, he 
fixed his residenee at Salem, Massa- 
' chusetts, where he established a news- 
paper, whieh he eoudueted till his 
ceath in 1895, in the 58th year of his 
age. 
' TYTLER, Wirceram, historian and 
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antiquarian, the son of LE OUEG 


Tytler, a writer in Edinburgh, was 
born there October 12,1711. Herc- 
eeived his cdueation at the High 
Sehool and at the University ofhis na- 
tive city, and in 1744 was admitted 
into the Soeiety of Writers to the Sig- 
net, which profession he exercised till 
his death. In 1759 he published, in 
one volume, his eelebrated “ Inquiry, 
Historieal and Critical, into the Evi- 
denee against Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and an Examination of the Histories 
of Dr Robertson and Mr Hume, with 
respeet to tbat Evidenee ;” the fourth 
edition of whieh appeared in 1790, in 
two voluines. In this work he warm- 
ly vindieated the eause of the unfor- 
tunate Mary, and with much inge- 
nuity and plausibility exposed the 
fallaey of the proofs on whieh the 
charges against her had been found- 
ed. In 1783 he published ‘“ The 
Poetieal Remains of James I., King of 
Seotland,”’ with a Dissertatlon on the 
Life and Writings of that Monareh. 
He was an aetive member, and one of 
the viee-presidents of the Edinburgh 
Antiquarian Society, and besides the 
works named, he wrote an “ Essay on 
Scotish Musie,” appended to Arnot’s 
History of Edinburgh, as well as se- 
veral papers inserted in the ‘‘ Antiqua- 
rian Transaetions.” Amongst these 
are,a “ Dissertation on the Marriage of 
Queeu Mary to the Earl of Bothwell,” 
“Observations on the Vision, a Poem,” 
first published in Ramsay's Ever- 
green, and “An Account of the Fa- 
shionable Amusements and Enter- 
tainments of Edinburgh in the Seven- 
teenth Century.’’ To the sixtecnth 
number of “ The Lounger” he eoutri- 
buted a paper on the “ Defects of Mo- 
dern Female Edueation, in teaehing 
the Duties of a Wife.” THe died Sep- 
temher 12,1792. Ife married, in 1745, 
Anne, daughter of James Craig, Esq. 
of Costerton, in the eounty of Mid- 
Lothian, writer tothe signet, by whom 
he left ouc daughter, Christina, and 
two sons, Alexander Fraser Tytler, 
Lord Wovcdhouselee, and Major Pa- 
trick Tytler, Fort-imajor ofthe Castle 
of Stirling. 
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URQUHART, Sir Troms, of Cro- logy of the Urquhart family, traced 


marty, a quaint old writer of the se- 
venteenth eentury, is chiefly known 
as the translator of Rabelais. JJeap- 
pears to have been a Cavalier officer, 
and was knighted by Charles I. at 
Whitehall. After that monareh's de- 
capitation he aceompanicd Charles JT. 
in his mareh into England, and was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Wor- 
cester in 1651. The year following 
he published at London, where he 
was detained for some time on his 
parole, asingular piece, entitled “ The 
Discovery of a most rare Jewel, fonnd 
in the Kennel of Worcester Streets 
the day after the Fight, and six be- 
fore the Autumnal Equinox, anno 
1651, serving in this Place to frontal 
a Vindication of the Honour of Scot- 
Iand from that Infamy whereunto the 
rigid Presbyterian Party of that Na- 
tion, out of their Covetousness and 
Ainbition, most dissembledly hath in. 
volved it.” 
tures of the Admirable Crichton, and 
yarious other curious matters, this 


strauge production contains a genca-| 


Along with the adven-| 


back to Adam and Eve! The best 
exccuted of his works is his transla- 
tion of Rabelais. We was also the 
author of a“ Treatise on Trigono- 
metry,” published in 1615, an “ Intro- 
duction to the Universal Language,” 
in 6 vols. 1653, 4to, aud various tracts, 
reprinted at Edinburgh in 1782. A 
specimen of his verse is found in his 
“ Epigrams ;” these, however, pos- 
sess less of the charactcr of poetry 
than some of his prose rhapsodies, 
which are so highly poetical as to be, 
iu many parts, altogether uuintelligi- 
ble} Such, notwithstanding, was the 
universality of his attainments, that 
he deemed himself capable of enlight- 
ening the world on many things never 
before “dreamed of in the plriloso- 
phy” of ordinary mortals. “Had I 
not,” he says, “ beeu pluck’d away by 
the importunity of my creditors, I 
would have emitted to publie vicw 
above five hundred several treatises 
on inventions, never hitherto thought 
upon byauy.” The time and place 
of his death are unknown. 


V. 


VEITCH, Wriitran, a celebrated 
preacher, was born at Roberton in 
Clydesdale, April 27, 1640. IIe was 
the youngest child of Mr John Veitch, 
minister of that place, by his wife, 
Elizabeth Johnston, daughter of a 
merehant of Glasgow. One of his 


brothers was minister of Westruther, 

aud another of Mauchline. He studied 

at the University of Glasgow, where 
| he laureated in 1659, and afterwards 
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beeame chaplain to the family of Sir 
Hugh Campbell of Calder. In No- 
vember 1664 he married Marion Fuir- 
ly, of the family of Braid, by whom 
he had ten children. About two 
years afterwards he openly joined the 
Covenanters of the West Country ; 
and after the apprehension of Sir 
James Turner at Dumfries, he was 
sent with about fifty horse to Ayr 
and Lanark, where, their party in- 























| creasing to 1500, they reuewed the 
Solemn League and Covenant. On 
the approach of the foree under Ge- 
j neral Dalziel, the Covenanters pro- 
; ceeded to Colinton, in the neighbour- 
‘hood of Edinburgh, whence Veitch 
was sent into the city, to consult with 
their friends, but was apprehended 
and brought before Lord Kingston, 
by whom he wasliberated. Next day, 
being November 23, 1666, he rejoined 
his party, and was present at the fight 
on Pentland Hills. where the Cove- 
nauters were defeated. Inthe gene- 
ral rout he found himself among a 
whole troop of the enemy, and was 
borne along with them in the pur- 
suit, but as they descended the hill, 
being well mounted, he managed to 
_get clear of them, though several 
shots were fired after him, as he rode 
away. Some nights after he succeed- 
ed iu escaping into England, on which 
he was denouueed asa rebel, and con- 
| demned to death in absenee, August 
| 16, 1667. On his arrival at Newcas- 
tle, to prevent suspicion, he assumed 
the name of Johnson, and preached 
there andin other places in the neigh- 
bourhood, as often as opportunity of- 
fered. He continued till 1671 to tra- 
vel from place to place, preaching 
wherever he could find a congrega- 
tion, and visiting occasioually Lon- 
, don, Leeds, Nottingham, and other 
‘towns. He subsequently settled in 
the village of Falalies, in Northum- 
berland, where he was joined by his 
wife and family, from whom he had 
| been separated for some years. He 
| afterwards removed to Stantonhall, 
about four miles from Morpeth, 
where, on Sunday, Jauuary 19, 1679, 
he was arrested by one Major Oglc- 
| thorpe, and conveyed to jail, for hold- 
ing and keeping unlawful asseinblies 
and meetings. Being delivered up 
to the Scotish authoritics, he was re- 
moved to Edinhurgh, and confined 
in the Tolbooth. Onthe 22d Febru- 
ary he was brought before a commit- 
tec of the Council, and subjected to 
a rigorous examination. Onthe 25th 
the Council appointed him to be sent 
vii | 
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to the Bass, but it does not appear 
that this order was carried into exe- 
cution, Byexpress ordcrs from Court 
he was next cited to attend the Justi- 
ciary Court on the 18th March, to 
have the old illegal sentence of death 
intimated to him ; but his ease hay- 
ing been strongly represented to Lord 
Shaftesbury, by hisagent, Mr Gitbert 
Elliot, afterwards a Lord of Session 
under the title of Lord Minto, the 
Earl infinenced several noble person- 
ages on his behalf, who petitioned the 
King in his favour, and, after some 
delay, Charles dispatched an express 
to Edinburgh to stop all procedure 
against him. His sentence being com- 
muted to one of banishment from the 
kingdom, he was released July 28, 
1679, on which he returned homme to 
his dwelling-house in Iingland, and 
recommenced his ministerial labours. 
On the escape of the Earl of Argyle 
from Edinburgh Castle, in December 
1681, that nobleman came in disguise 
to the house of Mr Veitch at Stanton- 
hall, and was by him conducted safe- 
ly to London. His Lordship subse- 
quently went over to Holland, whither 
he was followed by Mr Veitch, who, a 


short timenfter,was sent back toNorth- 
umberland to prepare the friends of 


the Protestant cause on the Borders, 
for the contemplated landing of Ar- 
gyle in Scotland and Monmouth in 
Eugland. After the failure of that 
enterprise, Mr Veitch, under an as- 
sumed name, was forced to lurk in 
concealment in various places, during 
which time he had several remark- 
able escapes. When King James’ 
declaration for liberty of conscience 
in England was published, in April 
1687, he became minister at Beverley, 
where he remaincd for about seven 
inonths; but having received an in- 
vitation from Whittonhall, near Kel- 
30, he returned to his native country 
in April 1688. After the Revolution, 
ho was settled minister of Pcebles, 
where, in spite of the factious and 
persevering opposition of the Duke 
of Queensberry, ho remained four 
years; and, in September 1694, was 
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translated to Dumfries, where he 
died in May 1722, the day after his 
wife. His only printed work con- 
sists of three sermons, whieli appcar- 
ed at Idinburgh in 1693. In 1825, 
i “Memoirs,” with those of George 
yssou, written by themselves, with 


Biographical Sketches and Notes by 
Dr M’Crie, printed from the original 
manuscripts, were published at Edin- 
burgh in one volume, with other nar- 
ratives, illustrative of the Mistory of 
Scotland from the Restoration to tbe 
Revolution. 


ae 


WALKER, James, D.D., Primus] 
of the Scotish Episcopal Chureh, was 
born in Seotland, and, after passing 
through the regular eourse of a eol- 
lege edueation in his uative eountry, 
be entered St Joliu'’s College, Cain- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A, in 
1793, and M.A. iu 1796. On his re- 
turnto Seotland he was ordained to 
the ministry in 1793, aud engagiug at 
first in literary pursuits, he for some 





time acted as sub-editor of tle Eney- 
elopwdia Britanniea, the third edition 
of whiel: was then passing through 
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the press, nuder the auspices of the 
late Bishop Gleig. While in this em- 
ployment, he contributed many va- 
luable articles to that national work, 
aud also exercised, in the frequent ab- 
sence of his friend, a general superin- 
tendenee over the whole publieation. 
At that period, too, he gave to the) 
world several traets and discourses, 
but without hisname. Towards the 
elose of the last eentury, he was in- 
duced to aceompany a young baronet 
abroad, as lis tutor, on whieh oeea- 
sion he spent two or three years on 
the Coutineut. While at Rome, “the 
seat of the Beast beyond the Alps,” as 
Allan Ramsay styles the Eternal City, 
he signalised himself as the first Pro- 
testant clergyman who established a 
regular service there, and admini- 
stered the Chureh of England eommu- 
nion to the English residents. In 
Germany he enjoyed the society of 
some of tbe most distinguished men 
in that country, and made himself ae- 
quainted with the principles of tbeir | 
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philosophy, more especially of tbose i 


transeendal speeulations which, at 
that epoeh, oeeupied the minds of me- 
taphysieal inquirers. The artiele on 


the system of Kant, inserted in the | 


Supplement to the Eueyelopivdia, was 
the fruit of his researelies while resi- 
dent at Weimar. He afterwards set- 
tled in Edinburgh as minister of St 
Peter’s Chapel, a eharge which he 
beld for a uumber of years, till in- 
creasing infirmities obliged him to re- 
sign its more aetive duties. On the 
death of Bishop Sandford in January 
1830, he was unanimously elected his 
successor, as superintendent of the 
Episeopal congregations in the dis- 
triet of Edinburgh; and, on the re. 
signation of Bishop Gleig, about 1837, 
he was ehosen by his brethren to be 
their head or president, under the an- 
ecient title of Primus. He also filled 
the office of Pantouian, or Divinity 
Professor, to the Episeopal Comniu- 
nion iu Seotland. Aunidst all his avo- 
eations, his favourite pursuit was the- 
ology, in which he had read mneh, 
and systematized his knowledge witb 
great success; aud he was not only 
highly respected for his acquirements 
as a theologian, but much esteemed 
for his amiable aud Christian qualities 
as an individual. For some years be- 
fore his death he had beeu aftlieted 
witha rbennnatie affeetion, first eaught 
in crossing the Alps many years pre- 
vious; and latterly, although not con- 
fined to his bed, he was unable to 
move without assistanee. He died 
Mareh 5, 1841. Besides the tracts and 
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| diseourses mentioned, he published 


| some single sermons and pastoral 
charges, and edited Bishop Jolly’s 
** Sunday Services,’ to which he pre- 
fixed an interesting memoir. 
WALLACE, Apa, a martyr for 
| the doctrines of the Reformation, a 
{man of humble station, “ but very 
| zealous for religion,” was burnt at the 
| stake for heresy, on the Castlehill of 
Edinburgh, October 12, 1551, during 
the primaey of Archbishop Hamilton, 
natural brother to the Regent Arran. 
WALLACE, James, of Auchans, 
eommouly styled Colonel Wallace, 
commander of the Presbyterian foree 
at the battle of Pentland, was deseend- 
ed from the Wallaces of Dundonald, 
in Ayrshire, a branch of the ancient 
family of Wallaee of Craigie. He ap- 


tary profession, and having distin- 
gnished himself in the Parliamentary 
army during the Civil War, was raised 
to the rauk of Lieutenant. Colonel. 
‘In 1612 he went with the Marquis of 
Argyle’s regiment to Ireland; bunt 
| was reealled in 1645, to oppose the 
| victorious progress of Montrose, He 
| served in the army of the Covenant- 
! ers, under Geueral Baillie, and was 
| taken prisoner at the battle of Kilsyth. 
| On the arrival of Charles 11. in Scot- 
land in 1659, two regiments were or- 
dered by the Parliament to be raised 
as his body-guards, the one foot and 
the other horse; and of the former 
Wallace was appointed Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Lord Lorn being Colonel. 
lfe was present at the battle of Dun- 
bar, Septeniber 3, the same year, 


but soon liberated. After the Resto- 
ratiun he appears to have lived re- 
tired till November 1666, when his at- 
tachment to the Presbyterian religion 
and the cause of freedom induced him 
to join the party then in arms in de- 
fence of the national liberties, Mis 
military talents and reputation recom- 
mended him as the fittest persou to 
be their leader, and he aceordingly 
connnanded them at the battle of 
Pentland llills, where he made the 
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pears to have early adopted the mili-’ 


where he was again taken prisoner,, 
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best dispositions that the nature of 
the ground, and the peeuliar cireum- 
stanees in whieh his small foree was 
placed, would allow. After the de- 
feat and dispersion of the Covenant- 
ers, who were only nine hundred 
strong, while the royal army exceed- 
ed three thousand men, Colonel Wal- 
lace left the field in company with Mr 
John Welsh, and, taking a north-west- 
erly direction along the hills, eseaped 
pursuit. He eoneealed himself for 
some time in different parts of the 
country, aud at last sueceeded in 
reaching the Continent in safety. On 
the fifteenth of the subsequent Au- 
gust, he, and six others, who had fled 
the kingdom, were declared rebels, 
and eoudemued in absence to be exe- 
euted as traitors when they should be 
apprehended, their lands and goods 
being in the meantime forfeited to the 
Crown, ‘This sentence was ratified 
by Parliament in 1659, but was re- 
seinded at the Revolution. 

For several years Colonel Wallace 
was obliged, for his seeurity, to wan- 
der under the assumed name of For- 
bes, from oue part of the Continent 
to another. About 1670 he seems to 
have been on the borders of Germany, 
He subsequently went to reside at 
Rotterdam; but at the urgent appli- 
eation of Charles 11. to the States Ge- 
neral, to eanse him and two of the 
exiled ministers to remove out of 
their territories, he was foreed in Fe- 
bruary 1677 to quit Holland ; on whieh 
oceasion he reecived from the States 
a memorial of good eonduet, recom- 
mending him in the most flattering 
terms to “all kings, republies, prin- 
ces, dukes, and magistrates.” On 
leaving Holland he took up his rest- 
dence cither on the borders of France, 
or of the Spanish Netherlands ; but 
after some time he ventured toreturn 
to Rotterdam, where he died in the 
end of 1678, “lamented of all the seri- 
ous English and Dutch of his ac- 
quaintanee, who were many ; and, in 
partienlar, the members of the con. 
gregatiou of which he wus a rnling 
elder bemeouned his death, and their 
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loss, as of a father.” We nre farther 
told, that, “‘to the last, he testified his 
attachment to the public cause which 
he had owned, and his satisfaction in 
reflecting on what he lad hazarded 
a in its defence.” He left 
one son, who, after the Revolution, 
succecded to his property. Colonel 
Wallace wrote a “Narrative of the 
Rising suppressed at Pentland,” the 
manuscript of which is preserved in 
the College Library of Ldinburgh. 
lt was published in 1825, along with 
the “ Memoirs of William Veitch, 
&c., edited by Dr M'‘Crie. 
WALLACE, Rongrt, D.D.,, author 
of a Dissertation on the Numbers of 
Mankiud, and one of the first projec- 
tors of the Scotish Ministers’ Widows’ 
Fund, was the only son of Mathew 
Wallace, minister of the parish of 
Kincardine, iu Perthshire, where he 
was born, January 7, 1697. After ac- 
quiring a knowledge of Latin at the 
grammar-school of Stirling, he was 
sent, in 1711, to the University of 
Edinburgh, where he completed the 
usual course of education. He had 
carly directed his attention to the 
study of mathematics, and, as an cyi- 
dence of his proficieney, it is men- 
tioued that, im 1720, he was chosen 
assistant to Dr Gregory, during his 
absence from illncss. Having duly 
qualified himself for the ministry, he 
was, in 1722, liceused to preach by the 
Presbytery of Dumblane, and, in Au- 
gust 1723, was preseuted hy the Mar- 
quis of Annandale to the chureb and 
parish of Moffat. In 1729 he was 
elected Modcrator of the Synod of 
Dunfries. A sermon which he 
preached before that reverend body 
in the following October having becn 
published, was shown to Queen Ca- 
roline, who recommended him to the 
Ear] of Islay, then ehief manager of 
the affairs of Seotland. Wallaee was, 
in couscquence, in 1732, appointed one 
of the ministers of the Greyfriars 
Church, Edinburgh. Three ycars af- 
terwards, however, he forfeited the 
favour of Goverument, by refusing to 
read from his pulpit the act relative 
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to the Portcons riot; but on tlic over- 
throw of the Walpole administration, 
in 1742, le was cntrusted by the suc- 
ceeding ministry with the conduct of 
ecclesiastical affuirs, so far as related 
to the Crown presentations in Scot- 
land, and for four years scems to have 
managed this delicate duty in such a 
way as to give satisfaction to all par- 
ties coneerned. He took a principal 
share in the establishment of the Scot- 
ish Ministers’ Widows’ Fund, theidea 
of which was originally suggested by 
Mr Mathicson, a minister of the High 
Church of Edinburgh. The plan, 
however, was chicfly matured by the 
exertions of Dr Wallace and Dr Web- 
ster. Dr Wallace was Moderator of 
the Gencral Assembly in 1743, which 
sanctioned the scheme; and, in the 
ensuing November, be was commis- 
sioned, along with Mr George Wish. 
art, minister of the Tron Church, to 
proceed to London to watch the pro- 
ecedings in Parliament regardiug it. 
Tu his exertions, indeed, it was main- 
ly owing that the sanction of the le- 
gislature was procured for this im- 
portant and beneficial measure. A- 
niong the documents preserved in the 
office of the Trustees of the Ministers’ 
Widows’ Fund are, “ Proposal in Dr 
Wallace’s handwriting, for establish- 
ing a General Widows’ Scheme, sup- 
posed to be written before the Mini- 
sters’ Widows’ Fund was projected,” 
and “ Parcel of Original Calculations, 
previous to the first act of Parliameut 
on the Ministers’ Widows’ Fund, ho- 
lograph of Dr Wallace.” IlIis por- 
trait, presented by onc of his surviv- 
ing relatives, graces the Hall of the 
Trustees, being placed opposite to that 
of Dr Webster. 

In 1744 Dr Wallace was appointed 
one of the royal chaplains for Scot- 
land. In 1753 he published his ccle- 
brated “ Dissertation ou the Numbers 
of Mankind, in Ancient and Modern 
Ties,” the original sketch of which 
he had previously read to the Philoso- 
phical Socicty of Edinburgh. Tothe 
work were appended some remarks 
on Mr Hume's Political Discourse of 
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the Populousness of Ancient Nations. 
The work is remarkable, not only for 
the mass of curious statistical infor- 
mation whieh it eontaius, but for the 
many ingenious speculations of the 
author on the subject of population, 
to one of which the peculiar theories 
of Mr Malthus owed their origin. It 
was translated into French, under the 
inspection of Montesquieu ; and anew 
edition appeared in 1809, with a Life 
of the Author. Besides “ A Sermon 
preached in the High Chureh of Edin- 
burgh, Monday, January 6, 1746, upon 
oeeasion of the Anniversary Meeting 
of the Society in Scotland for Prupa- 
gating Christian Kuowledge,” Dr 
Wallace published also “ Character- 
isties of the Present State of Great 
Britain,” 1758, and ‘“ Various Pros- 


dence,” 1761. He died July 29, 1771. 
He left behind him some manuscript 
specimens of his mathematical Ia- 
bours; and an “Essay on Taste,’ 
which was prepared for the press by 
his son, Mr George Wallace, advocate, 
| bnt uever published. The latter was 
author cf a work on the “ Nature and 
Descent of Ancient Peerages, eon- 
nected with the State of Scotland,” 
1733; and of “ A System of the Prin- 
ciples of the Law of Seotland,’ 1760. 
He wrote also a poem, entitled “Pros- 
peets from Hills in Fife,” published 
at Edinburgh in 1800. 
: WALLACE, Str Wiritam, the 
heroic defender of the liberties and 
independence of Scotland, was the se- 
eoud of three sons of a small land- 
holder of an aneient Anglo-Norman 
family in the west of Scotland, His 
father, Sir Maleolm Wallace, was 
Knight of Elderslieand Auechinbothie, 
‘in Renfrewshire, and his mother 
was the daughter of Sir Raynauld, or, 
according to some writers, Sir Hugh 
Crawford, Sheriff of Ayr. He was 
born, it is conjectured, about the 
middle of the reign of Alexander IIL, 
or about 1270. ILlis early years are 
gail to have been passed under the 
superintendence of his unele,a wealthy 











pects of Mankind, Nature, and Provi-" 


shire, from whom he reeeived the 
first rudiments of his education, and 
who was eareful to instil iuto his 
youthful breast the strongest senti- 
ments of patriotism and independence. 
After the subversion of the liberties 
of his country by Edward I. of Eng- 
land, he was sent to the seminary at- 
tached to the Cathedral of Dundee, 
where he contracted a friendship with 
John Blair, a Benedictine monk, who 
afterwards became his chaplain. Be- 
ing an eye-witness of most of the ac- 
tions of Wallace, Blair, with the as- 
sistanee of Thomas Gray, parson of 
Libberton, composed a history of them 
in Latin, and from that work, only a 
few fragments of which have been 
preserved, was derived much of the 
informatiou eontained in the eelebrat- 
ed poem of Blind Harry the Minstrel, 
where most of Wallace’s achievements 
have been commemorated. 

The subjugatiou of his native coun- 
try by the English, and the wanton 
outrages committed by the soldiery 
who were left to garrison the various 
eastles and principal towns, roused 
Wallace’s indignation, and he formed 
an association among his fellow-stu- 
dents for the purpose of defending 
themselves and punishing the aggres- 
sions of the iutruders whenever op- 
portunities offered. Having been 
publiely insulted by a youth named 
Selhy, the son of the Governor of 
Dundee, he drew his dagger and 
struck him dead on the spot, and 
though immediately surrounded by 
the friends of the deeeased, he luekily 
effected his escape, after killing two 
or three other Englishmen who at- 
tempted to intercept his flight. For 
this deed he was proclaimed a traitor, 
outlawed, and foreed for some time 
to lurk among the woods and mouu- 
tain fastnesses of the eountry. Tis 
extraordinary personal strength, un- 
daunted courage, enterprising spirit, 
and dexterity, as well as his ardent 
attacliment to his native eountry, with 
his inextiuguishable hatred of its op- 
pressors, rendered him peculiarly 
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patriots burning to avenge the wrongs 
of their sufferiug father-land; and he 
soon attracted to his side a number 
of broken and desperate men, who, 
weary of the English yoke, resolved 
to join their fortunes with one who 
h ) opportunely stood forth as the 
intrepid assertor of the national inde- 
pendenee. For a long time they 
seemed to have lived ehiefly by phin- 
der und the chase, attacking, when- 
ever occasion offered, the convoys 
and foraging parties of the English, 
and retreating, when pursned, to the 
woods aud sceret recesses of the eoun- 
try. At this period, Wallace, under 
various disguises, was in the habit of 
visiting the garrisoned towns, ventur- 
ing boldly into the market-plaees to 
ascertain tlhe strength and cunditlon 
of the enemy, on whieh oecasions he 


; had various personal encounters with 


English soldiers, frequently eseaping 
with difficulty from their superiority 
of numbers. Tlis exploits gradually 
brought a great aceession to his par- 
tizaus; and after the battle of Dunbar 
in 1296, in whieh the Seots were de- 
feated with great slaughter, Wallace 
became conspieuously kuown, both to 
friend and foe, as the formidable com- 


| mander ofa little but inereasing army 





of patriots, who were devotedly at- 


; taehed to their ehief, and to the sacred 


eause of national liberty. Amoug the 
first whom the fame of his successes 
brought to his standard were Sir An- 
drew Murray of Bothwell, Sir Wil- 
liam Dougias, Lord of Douglasdale, 
designated the WUardy, Sir Robert 
Boyd, Alexander Serimgeour, Roger 
Kilpatriek, Alexander Auehinieck, 
Walter Newbigging, Hugh Dundas, 
Sir David Barelay, and Adam Curry ; 
also, Sir John the Graham, who be- 
enne his bosom friend and confiden- 
tial eompanion. Inthe yarions reu- 
counters which Wallace and his fol. 
lowers had with the English in differ- 
ent parts of the country, particularly 
in Ayrshire, Clydesdale, and the Len- 
nox, he was uniformly victorious, 
while Lord Douglas was no less sue- 


| cessful iu reeovering the Castles of 
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Durrisdeer and Sanquhar from the 
enemy. Sir William de Hazelrig, or 
Heslope, the Lnglish Governor of 
Lanark, having caused his'sweetheart, 
the heiress of Lamington, to be put to 
death, Wallace, with thirty of his fol- 
lowers, caine to Lanark at midnight, 
burst into Uazelrig’s apartment, and 
took signal vengeanee on hiin for his 
villany. The town's people aiding 
Wallace’s party, the English garrison 
was driven with mueh slaughter from 
the town, and the great numbers that 
now flocked to his banners enahled 
him, with a formidable foree, to de- 
feat a considerable body of the Eng- 
lish, in a regular engagement in the 
neighbourhood of Biggar. In re- 
veuge for the base murder of his 
uncle, Sir Raynauld Crawford, and 
others of the Seots gentry, by the Go- 
vernor of Ayr, who had invited them 
toa friendly eonferenee in that town, 
Wallace, with fifty of his confederates, 
haying hastened to the spot, sur- 
rounded “the Barns of Ayr,” where 
the English to the number of 500 
were cantoned, set them ou fire, and 
either killed or foreed back to perish 
in the flames all who attempted to 
eseape. After taking Glasgow, and 
expelling Bishop Bek, an English 
eeclesiastic, from the reeovered city, 
by a rapid inareh upon Seone in May 
1297, he surprised Ormsby the Eng- 
lish Justiciary, dispersed his foree, 
and took a rich booty, hut Ormsby 
eseaped hy flight into England. 
Wallace now passed into the West- | 
eru Highlands, aud his progress was 
inarked hy victory wherever he ap- 
peared, At this time he was joined 
by a number of the uobility, among 
whom were the Steward of Seotland, 
with his brother, Sir John Stewart of | 
Boukill, Alexander de Lindesay, Sir | 
| 





Richard Lundin, and Robert Wise- 
heart, Bishop of Glasgow. Even the 
young Robert de Bruee, grandson of 
the Competitor, deceiving the vigi- 
lance of the Euglish, renouneed the 
allegianee he had sworn to Edward, | 
embraeed the cause of freedoin, and | 
drew his sword with Wallace. \ 
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The intelligence of theso events 
reached Edward while engaged in 
preparations for an expedition to 
Flauders, and he dispatehed orlers to 
the Ear] of Surrey to adopt immediate 
measures for the suppression of the 
insurreetion. A force of 40,000 foot 
‘and 3J0 horse was sent into Scot- 
land, under the command of Sur- 
rey's nephew, Sir Henry Percy, aud 
' Sir Robert Clifford, and July 9, 1297, 
| they came up with the Scots army 
| advantageously posted on a hill near 
the town of Irviue. Dissensions had, 

| however, broken out among the 
leaders of the Scots; the feudal ba- 
rons. from paltry feelings of pride and 
jealousy, scorned to be commanded 
by one whom they deemed so iuferior 
ty them in rauk as Wallace, and, in. 
the midst of their discussions, Sir 
Richard Lundin deserted with his fol- 
lowers to the enemy. His example 
was in part quickly imitated by Bruce, 
the Steward, and his brother, Linde- 
say, and Douglas, who, by means of 
Wiseheart, Bishop of Glasgow, en- 
tered into negotiations with Percy, 
which ended in their subuuission to 
Edward. Sir Andrew Murray of 
| Bothwell, and Sir John the Graham, 
were the only men of rank who re- 
mained with Wallace, and with their 
and his own adherents he retired in- 
dignantly tothe North. Believing that 
| they had putan end to the revolt, Percy 
and Clifiurd withdrew their troopsand 
returned to England; but Wallace and 
| 
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Murray, dividing their forces, car- 
ried on their operations aguinst the 
English with so much vigour, that in 
a short time all the strongholds uorth 
of the Forth, except the Castle of 
Dundee, were retaken from the Eng- 
lish. We had just laid siege to that 
fortress, when he was apprised of the 
advance of an English army under 
William de Warenne, Earl of Surrey, 
and Cressinghant the Treasurer. Ite- 
‘ linquishing the siege of the Castle of 
! Dundee, to be continued by the 
townsmen themselves, by a forced 

inarch le hastened to oppose the pro- 
gress of the enenty, aud when the 
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Kuglish army eame on to cross the 
Forth by Stirling Bridge, they beheld 
the intrepid defeuders of Scotish free- 
dom posted on a rising ground, near 
the Ahbey of Cambuskenneth, pre- 
pared and eager to dispute their pas- 
sage. The Scotish army consisted 
of 40,000 foot and 180 eavalry, while 
that of: the English amounted to 
50,000 foot and 1000 heavy-armed 
horse. Wareune at first had recourse 
to the arts of negotiation, but Wallace 
tauntingly sent him back a message 
that they came not there to negotiate 
but to fight, and to show them that 
Scotland was free. The English, un- 
der Cressingham, advanced to cross 
the river, and when nearly one-half 
had passed the bridge, they were at- 
tacked by the Scots with an impetu- 
osity which they could not withstand, 
and after a terrific slaughter, Wallece 
gained a complete vietory. Thoseon 
the other side of the river, seeing the 
day irretrievably lost, burnt their 
tents, abandoned their baggage and 
standards, and hastened back in dis- 
orderly flight to Berwick, whither 
their commander, Warenne, had found 
his way, but Cressingham was left 
among the slain. This memorable 
battle, fought September 11, 1297, was 
followed by the surrender of the 
Castles of Dumbarton and Dundee, 
and the expulsion of the English from 
the kingdom. 

Soon after, at a meeting of the 
Seotish nobles, held in the Forest- 
Kirk, Selkirkshire, Wallace was elect- 
ed Regent of Scotland in name of 
John Baliol, then a captive in Eng- 
land. The late wars and the neglect 
of agriculture, caused by the disor- 
ganised state of the country, haviug 
spread famine and pestilence over the 
kingdom, Wallace resolved on an ex- 
pedition into England. With a large 
force he proceeded as far as New- 
castle, and after ravaging the north- 
ern counties with fire and sword, 
sparing neither age nor sex, he re- 
turned with a large and valuable 
booty to Seotland. Edward, in the 
meantime, hastened from Flanders, 
3b 
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and as soon as he had eompleted his 
preparations for a new invasion of 
the country, he entered Scotland at 
the head ofa formidable army ofnearly 
100,000 foot and 8000 horsemen. Wal- 
laec, unable to cope with such a force, 
retired before him as he advanced, 
wasting the country in lis route, and 
reinoving the people with their eattle 
and provisions along with him. The 
Euglish troops, in consequenee, soon 
began to feel all the effects of want, 
and Edward was under the necessity 
of ordering an inglorious retreat. At 
this critical juncture, when the mi- 
litary skill of Wallace seemed about 
to be erowned with complete suceess, 
his plans were rendered abortive by 
the treachery of two Scotish nobles, 
Patrick, Earl of Dunbar, and Umfra- 
ville, Earl of Angus, who found means 
to communicate to the Bishop of 
Durham the position of the Scotish 
army, with Wallace’s intention to 
surprise the English by a night at- 
tack, and afterwards to hang upon 
their rear, and harrass them in their 
retreat. Edward instantly ordered 
his army to advance, and by a rapid 
march came in sight of the Scotish 
forecs as they were taking up their 
positions for battle at Falkirk. The 
Scots army, commanded by Wallace, 
Sir John Stewart of Bonkill, and 
Comyn, Lord of Badenoch, dia not 
exceed 30,000 men, and being com- 
pelted to fight at a disadvantage, no 
sooner were they attacked by the 
English than Comyn, with the divi- 
sion under his command, treacher- 
ously turued their banners and march- 
cd off the field. The Euglish in con- 
sequence gained a complete victory, 
July 22,1298. Among the Scots were 
slain Stewart, brother to the Steward 
of the Kingdom, Macduff, uncle to 
the Earl of Fife, and the faithful Sir 
John the Graham, who was sorely 
lamented by Wallace. That great 
man himself, when he saw every hope 



































hisarmy, and, by a masterly retreat, 

conducted them in safety beyond the 

Forth, by the way of Stirling, whieh 
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they burnt, at the same time laying 
waste all the surrounding districts. 
Soon after, the impoverished state 
of the country compelled Edward, 
with his army, to return to England. 









bined agaiust him, and seeing it im- 
possible, in the then circumstances of 
the country, to eontend singly with 
the power of Edward, Wallace re- 
signed the Regency, and it is sup- 
posed, for this period of his history is 
involved in much obscurity, proceed- 
ed to France, in the hope of obtain- 
ing assistanee from Philip, the French 


appointed, although he is said to 
have been held in high favour with 
that monarch, and to have enhaneed 
his reputation for personal prowess 





land, and pursuing an active and ha- 
rassing systcm of predatory warfare 


few of his faithful friends and veteran 


armics aeross the Borders, and after 
several memorable defeats sustained 
by the English, he at last suceeeded 
in subduing for the time the spirit of 


lost, rallied the broken remains of 


Mn ee as a ee 
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Finding that the nobles were eom- 


King. Inthis, however, he was dis- 
& ’ 


by his suecesses against the pirates 
who then infested the European seas. 
In 1303 we find him returned to Scot- 


against the English, at the head of a 


soldicrs. For the complete subjuga- 
tion of the conntry Edward had, with- 
in a few years, led five sueeessive 


the Seotish people. Most of the no- 
bles now submitted to him, and even 
the governors of the kiugdom, Comyn 
and Bruce, entered into a stipulation 
for the preservation of their lives, 
liberties, and lauds. From the capi- 
tulation agreed to on this oecasion, 
Edward specialty exeepted certain 
persons, whom he reserved for yari- 
ous degrees of punishment. But to 
the heroie and stil] unconquered Wal- 
lace he would offer no terms but 
those of full and uneonditional sur- 
render; and, besides setting a reward 
of 300 merks on his head, he issued 
strict orders to his captains and go- 
yernors in Scotlaud to use every en- 
deavour to sccure him, and send him 
in chains to England. By thetreach- 
ery of one of his servants, named Jacky 
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Short, Wallace was at length, August 
5, 1305, hetrayed into the hands of Sir 
John Menteith, a Scotish baron, pro- 
fessing tohe his friend, who captured 
him at night in hed in the house of 
one Ralph Rae, at Rohroyston, iu the 
neighhourhood of Glasgow, for which 
service this perfidious villain received 

‘from the English Privy Council a 
grant of land of the annual value of 
L.100. 

Wallace was first conveyed to 
Dnmharton Castle, of which Mon- 
teith was now Governor for Edward, 
aud afterwards carried to London 
heavily manacled, and guarded hy a 
powerful escort. On reaching Lon- 
don, he was on Monday, August 23, 
1305, conducted to Westminster Hall, 
accompanied by the Grand Marshal, - 
the Recorder, the Mayor, Sheriffs, and 
Aldermen of the city, and there for- 
mally arraignedoftreason. A crown 
of laurel was in mockery placed on his 
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finement of cruelty. He was dragged 
at the tails of horses through the 
streets of London to a gallows erected 
at the Elms in Smithfield, where, 
after being hanged a short time, he 
was taken down yet breathing, and 
his bowels torn out andhurned. His 
head was then struck off, and his body 
divided into quarters. His head was 
placed on a pole on London Bridge, 
and his right arm above the hridge at 
Newcastle; his left arm was sent to 
Berwick, his right foot and limb to 
Perth, and his left quarter to Aher- 
deen. He bore his fate with a mag- 
nanimity that secured the admiration 
even of his enemies, and his name will 
he held in cverlasting honour hy the 
true-hearted friends of freedom in 
every age and country. At the time 
of his execution it is conjectured 
that he was not above thirty-five 
years of age. 

WARDLAW, Henry, founder of 


head, because, as was alleged, he had the University of St Andrews, and 


aspired to the Scotish crown. 


The | Bishop of that See, was descended 


King’s Justice, Sir Peter Mallorie, | from the Wardlaws of Torry in Fife. 


then impeached him as a traitor to 
Edward, and as having burned vil- 
lages, stormed castles, and slain inany 
subjects of England. ‘To Edward,” 
said Wallace, I cannot be a traitor, 
for I owe him no allegiance. He is 
not my Sovereign; he never received 
my homage ; and whilst life is in this 
persecutcd hody, he never shall re- 
ceive it. To the other points whereof 
I am accused, [ freely confess them 
all. As Governor of my country, I 
have heen an enemy to its enemies; I 
have slain the English ; I have mor- 
tally opposed the English King; I 
have stormed und taken the towns 
and castles which he unjustly claimed 
as hisown. If I, or my soldiers, have 
plundered or done injury to the 
houses or to the ministers of rcligion, 
Irepent me of my sin; but it is not 
of Isdward of England that I shall ask 
pardon.” In accordance with the 
predetermincd resolution of Edward, 
he was found guilty, and condemned 
to death, and the sentence was exe- 
cuted the same day, with every re- 
739 





He was the nephew of Walter Ward. 
law, Bishop of Glasgow, who in 1381 
was created a Cardinal hy Pope Urhan 
VI. Having received the usual edu- 
cation of one intended for the church, 
it is supposed at the University of 
Paris, he was appointed, hy his uncle, 
Rector of Kilbride, and by virtue 
thereof became precentor in the Ca- 
thedral Church of Glasgow. He af- 
terwards went to Avignon, and 
while there, was, in 1404, preferred hy 
Pope Benedict XIII. to the vacant 
See of St Andrews. On hisreturn to 
his native country soon after, bearing 
the additional title of Pope’s Legate 
fur Scotland, bis first carc was to re- 
form the lives of the clergy, who had 
become notorious for thcir licentious- 
ness and profligacy. In May 1410 
Bishop Wardlaw founded a College at 
St Andrews, on the model of that of 
Paris, for teaching all manner of arts 
and sciences, for which, in the ycar 
following, he procured a confirma- 
tion from the Pope, having dispatch- 
ed one Alexander Ogilvy for the pur- 
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pose. During the tiinc he was Bishop 
tivo persons were, by his orders, burnt 
atthe stake for heresy; the one of 
them, John Resby, an Englishman, in 
1422, and the other, Paul Craw, a Bo- 
hemian, in 1432. Bishop Wardlaw, 
aecording to Dempstcr, was the au- 
thor of a hook, “De Reformatione 
Cleri ct Oratio pro Reformatione con- 
yiviornm ct luxus," which, howeycr, 
appears to have been nothing morc 
than a speech on the sumptuary laws 
of the kingdom, delivered by the 
Bishop in the Parliament that met at 
Perth in 1420. He died in the Castle 
of St Andrews, April 6, 1440, and was 
buried iu the church of that city, with 
grcatcr pomp than any of its picde- 
cessors had been. 

WATSON, Davin, chiefly known 
ns the translator of Ilorace, was boru 
at Breehin in 1710. Ie was educated 


‘at St Leonard's College, St Andrews, 


4 


where he took his degrees, and was 
afterwards appointed Professor of 
Philosophy. In 1747, when the Col- 
leges of St Leonard and St Salvador 
were united, he was deprived of his 
chair, on which he went to London, 
where he completed his well-known 
translation of Horace, which he had 
begun in Seotland. It was published 
in two volumes Svo, with notes, and 
has always been higbly esteemed. 
Owing to his habits of dissipation, he 
became involved in difficnitics to such 
an extent that he sometimes wanted 
even the common necessaries of life. 
In his latter years he taught the clas- 
sics to private gentlemen. He died in 
destitute circumstauces near London, 
in 1756, and was buried at the expense 
of the parish. Besides his transla- 
tion of Horaec, he wrote “A Clear 
and Compendious History of the 
Heathen Gods and Goddesses,” for 
the nsc of schools, which was publish- 
cd at Londonin 1752. 

WATSON, James, an eminent 
printer, was born at Aberdecn, where 
his father was a merchant of great 
respectability during the reign of 
Charles II. In 1695 he set upa print- 
ing office at Edinburgh, but for a long 
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time was subjected to frequent pro- 
secutions before the Privy Council for 
printing, in opposition to a patent 
granted toa Mr Anderson some years 
previously, whereby the latter clain- 
cd the exelusive privilege of excrcis- 
ing the art of a priuter in the mctro- 
polis. At length, in 1711, he obtained, 
in conjunction with a Mr Ireebairn, 
a patent from Queen Anne, and yari- 
ous learned works, muclt adniired for 
their elegant typography, issued from 
thcir press. Previous to this, in 1706, 
he had published “A Choice Collcc- 
tion of Comic and Serious Poems,” 
and in 1713 appeared his “* liistory of 
the Art of Printing” with his ‘‘ Spe- 
cimens of Types,” prefixed, a curious 
little volume, which is now very 
searce, In 1715 he issued an octavo 
anda quarto edition of the Biblc, both 
of which have been much commend- 
ed for their beauty. He died at Edin- 
burgh, September 24, 1722. 
WATSON, Ronert, LL.D., an 
clegant historian, was born at St An- 
drews about 1730. He was the son 
of an apothceary of that town, who 
was also abrewer. He received his 
education at the school and Univer- 
sity of his native placc, and also cen- 
tercd on the study of divinity; buta 
strong desire of improving himself 
in every brauch of humau kuowledge, 
under the most eminent profcssors, 
induced him to remove first to the 
University of Glasgow, aud afterwards 
tothat of Edinburgh. His ardour iu 
the pursuit of learning led him to 
study eight hours every day, a rule 
which he observed throughont his 
life. Having applied himself, with 
grcat industry, to acquiring a know- 
ledge of the principles of philosophical 
or universal grammar, he prepared a 
course of lectures on style and lan- 
fuage, and also oue on rhetoric, both 
of which he dclivered at Edinburgh, 
and on this occasion he seeured the 
countcuance, approbatiou, aud friend- 
ship of Lord Kames, Mr Ilume, and 
other eminent men ofthat day. About 
this time he was Hcensed to preach ; 
and a vacancy having occurred in one 
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of the churches of St Andrews, he 
offered himself a candidate for it, but 
was disappointed. Soon after, how- 
ever, on the retirement of Mr Rymer, 
he obtaiued the Professorship of 
Logic iu St Salvador'’s College, to 
which was added, by patent from the 
Crown, that of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres. On the death of Principal 
Tullidelph, in November 1777, he was 
appointed, through the influence of 
the Earl of Kinnoul, Principal of the 
' College, and at the same time pre- 
sented to the church and parish of St 
Leonard. He had previously receiv- 
ed the degree of Doetor of Laws. Dr 
Watson wrote the “History of Philip 
H. of Spain,” published in 1777, which 
obtained for him a considerable de- 
greeof literary reputation. He had 
finished the first. four books of a 
* History of the Reign of Philip IIT ,” 
when he died, March 31,1781. The 
| work was completed, by the addition 
| of two more books, by Dr William 
| Thomson, and published in 1783. Dr 
Watson married a lady of singular 
beauty and virtue, the daughter of Dr 
| Shaw, Professor of Divinity in St 
Mary’s College, by whom he had five 
daughters, who survived him. 
WATT, James, a celebrated na- 
tural philosopher and civil engineer, 
the great improver of the steam-en- 
gine, was born at Greenock, January 
19, 1734. His great-grandfather, a 
farmer of Aberdeenshire, was killed in 
one of Montrose’s battles, when his 
| property, being forfeited, was lost to 
{the family. The son of this man, 
Thomas Watt, established himself in 
Greenock as a teacher of mathematics 
and the elements of navigation, and 
et Baron Bailie of the Burgh of 
! Barony of Crawford's Dyke. Mehad 
two sons, the elder, Jolin, a teacher of 
mathematics and surveyor in Glasgow, 
died in 1737, at the age of fifty, leaving 
“A Survey of the River Clyde, from 
Glasgow to the Point of Toward,” 
which was published by his brother 
several years afterwards. The 
younger son, James, the father of the 
celebrated engineer, was a builder and 
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merchant in Greenock, of which town. 
he was for a quarter of a century 
Councillor, Treasurer, and one of 
the Magistrates. He died at the age 
of 84, in 1782. 

James Watt, the subject of this no- 
tice, was the eldest and only surviy- 
ing child of the latter, his brother, 
John Watt, a youth of promising abi- 
lities, being lost at sea soon after he 
came of age. He received his first 
instructious in reading from his 
mother, whose uame was Agnes Muir- 
head, whilst his father taught him 
writing and arithmetic. He was af- 
terwards placed at the clementary 
publie school of Greenock, but the 
delicacy of his health interfered with 
his regular attendance on the classes, 
and for the greater part of his time 
he was confined to his chamber, where 
he devoted himself to unassisted | 
study. He early displayed a partiality | 
for mechanics, and while still a mere, 
boy, his attention began to be attract- 
ed tothe great power of steam, as the 
following iuteresting anecdote will 
show :--His aunt, Mrs Muirhead, 
sitting with him oue evening at the 
tea-table, said, “ James, | never saw 
such an idle boy! Take a books, or 
employ yourself usefully ; for the last 
half hour you have not spoken a word, 
but taken off the lid of that kettle and 
put it on again, holdiug now a cup 
and now a silver spoon over the 
steam, watching how it riscs from the 
spout, and catching and counting 
the drops of water.” It appears that 
when thus reproved, his active mind 
was engaged in investigating the con- 
densation by steam. We are toldthat 
he prosecuted almost every branch of 
scieuce with equal success, and espe- 
cially took so much interest in read- 
ing books on medicine and surgery, 
that he was one day detected convey- 
ing into his room the head of a child 
which had dicd of some obscure dis- 
case, that he might take occasion to 
dissect it. 

In 1755, while only eightecn years 
old, a desire for improvement in me- 
chanical art induced him to go to | 
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London, where he placed himself un- 
der the tuition of Mr John Morgan, 
mathematical and nautical instrument 
maker, in Finch Lane, Cornhill. At 
the end of a ycar, howevcr, ill health 
compelled him to return to Greenock. 
Ife now pursued his studies and oc- 
cupations without more instruction, 
/ and in 1757 settled in Glasgow as a 
_maker of mathematical iustruments. 
Meeting with opposition from some 
of the corporations, onaccount of his 
supposed iufringement of their pri- 
vileges, the professors of the Univer- 
sity took him under their protection, 
and gave him an apartment and pre- 
mises for carrying on his business 
within their precincts, with the title 
of mathematical instrnment makcr 
to the University. His principal 
(etends on the occasion were Adam 
' Smith, author of “ The Wealth of Na- 
\ tions ;" Dr Black, the celebrated dis- 
ecoverer of latent heat; Robert Sim- 
son, the emiuent mathematician ; and 
Dr Dick, Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy. During his residence in the 
University, which lasted six years, 
his shop became a kind of acadciny, 
whither the most eminent men of 
Glasgow resorted, to discuss difficult 
questions of art, science, and litera- 
ture. As a proof of his cxtraordinary 
ingenuity, it is related of him that, al- 
though totally inscnsible to the charms 
of music, and not able to distinguish 
one note from another, hc undertook 
the building of an organ, and com- 
pleted aninstrument which exhibited 
important improvements in the me- 
chanical details, in the regulators, 
and in the manner of measnring the 
force of the wind, and one, too, which 
showed no deficiency in its powers of 
harmony. 
| In 1763 he removed into the town 
previous to his marriage to his ma- 
ternal cousin, Miss Miller, which took 
place in the summer of the following 
/ year. Having directed much of his 
attention to the improvement of the 
stcam-engine, about 1761 or 1762 he 
tried some experiments on the force 
of steam ina Papin’s Digester, and 
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had worked with strong steam a 


small model of his own coustruction, 
butits imperfections prevented him 
at the time from procecding with it 
farther. In the winter of 1763-4 he 
was employed by Professor Anderson, 
who then filled the Chair of Natural 
Philosophy, to put in order a work- 
ing model of a stcam-engine upon 
Newcomen’s coustruction, which was 
used to instruct the students at Col- 
lege. The general practice at that 
period was to condense the steam in 
the same cylinder in which the pis- 
ton works, but this cylinder being of 
cast-iron, was, at every stroke, cooled 
nearly down to the temperature of 
the water cmployed to condense the 
steam, which caused a great quantity 
of heat to be wasted in again giving 
the cylinder the neccessary tempera- 
ture. After many trials, the fortu- 
nate thought occurred to him of sav- 
ing all the waste of heat and fuel, by 
condensing the steam in a separate 
vessel, exhausted of air, and kept cool 
by injection, between which and the 
cylinder a communication was to be 
opened every time steam was to be 
condensed, while the cylinder itself 
was to be kept constantly hot: and 
having at last perfected this great im- 
provement, a model was constructed, 
and the experiments made with it 
placed the correctness of the theory 
and the advantages of the invention 
beyond the possibility of doubt. This 
model has been ever since preserved 
among the apparatus of the Glasgow 
Uuiversity. In the course of these 
trials he ascertained the exact propor- 
tion between water and steam, and also 
the quantity of water which the heat 
disengaged by condensing steam would 
elevate to the boiling point. On 
mentioning this discovery to Dr Black, 
that eminent philosopher explained to 
him his doctrine of latent heat, to the 
support of which Mr Watt had after- 
wards the satisfaction of contributing 
his experimcnts. 

Froui about the beginning of 1765, 
when his grand invention was com- 
pleted, his mind was almost exclusive- 
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ly directed to contriving the ma- 
chinery for executing it upon a large 
scale, but the want of funds prevented 
him from carrying out his design for 
nearly two years. At length, Dr 
Roebuck, who hada short time pre- 
viously commenced his great esta- 
blishment of the Carron Iron Works, 
agreed to center into the speculation 
upon being admitted to two-thirds of 
,the invention. An engine, upon a 
large scalc, was accordingly construct- 
ed hy Mr Watt at Kinneil, near Bor- 
rowstounness, where Dr Roebuck 
then resided, and the trials made with 
it confirmed all his anticipations. The 
pecuniary difficulties, however, in 
which the Doctor hecame involved, 
and the increasing engagements of 
Mr Watt in another employment, in- 
terrupted and delayed for a time the 
| farther progress of the invention. 
Having relinquished the business 
of a mathematical instrument maker, 
and commenced civil engineer, Mr 
Watt was, in 1767, employed to make a 
survey for a Junction Canal hetween 
the Forth and Clyde, hy what was 
called the Lomond passage, hut the 
bill for it was lost in Parliament. He 
then undertook a survey for the 
Monkland Canal, which was executed 
under his superintendence; also for 
the projected Canal between Perth 
-and Forfar, as well as for the Crinan 
Canal, which was subsequently exe- 
cuted under the superintendence of 
Rennie. Many projects of a similar 
| kind continued to occupy his attcn- 
tion till 1773, and surveys, plans, and 
estimates, were successivcly undcr- 
taken hy him for improvements in 
the harbours of Ayr, Port-Glasgow, 
and Greenock; the deepening of the 
Clyde, the improving the navigation 
of the rivers Forth and Devon, and 
the Water of Leven; the making of a 
canal from Machrihanish Bay to 
Campbeltown, and of another between 
the Grand Canal and the harhour of 
Borrowstounness; and the huilding 
of bridges at Hamilton, Ruthergicn, 
&e. He also surveyed the district of 
the Caledonian Canal, upon which he 
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made 2 report, with plans and sec- 
tions, which were of great use to Mr 
Telford, who afterwards executed it 
upon a larger scale than was at that 
time proposed. In these surveys he 
made use of anew micrometer, and a 
machine for drawing in perspective, 
which he had hinself invented to fa- 
cilitate his operations. 

In 1769 he had secured by patent 
his improvements for saving steam 
and fuel in steam-engines, and having 
subsequently induced Dr Rocbuck, 
for certain considerations, to transfer 
his interest in the patent to Mr Ma- 
thew Boulton of Soho, near Bir- 
mingham, about the beginning of 
1774 he entered into partnership with 
that gentleman, and in consequence 
removed to Birmingham. In the 
latter part of 1773 he had been de- 
prived by death of his first wife, who 
left him a son and a daughter; and, 
a few years after, married, for his 
second wife, Miss MacGrigor, the 
daughter of an old friend at Glasgow. 

An Act of Parliament having 
been obtained for an extension of his 
patent for twenty-five years, Messrs 
Watt and Boulton commenced at Soho 
the making of steam-engines for 
draining mines, then the only pur- 
pose for which these engines were 
employed. They hegan hy erecting 
an engine at Soho, and showing it to 
all those engaged in mining, and 
they granted liccnces to miners to 
make and use their engines, on con- 
dition of recciving, as remuneration, 
the third part of the value of the 
zoal saved by the usc of each of their 
machines. The new cngines speedily 
came into general use in the mining 
districts, and especially in Cornwall. 
Not content with what he had already 
done in constructing the separate 
condenser, Mr Watt procecded with 
his inventions, and in the course of a 
few ycars introduced further im- 
provements in the stcam-cngine, all of 
which he secnred by successive pa- 
tents in 1781, 1782, 1784, and 1785, in- 
cluding, among other discoveries, the 
rotatory motion of the sun and planet 
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wheels, the expansive principle, the 
double engine, the parallel motion, 
and tho smokeless furnace. The ap- 
plication of the centrifugal regulat- 
iug force of “the governor” was an- 
other of his great practical improve- 
ments; and tbe perfection given to the 
rotative engine soon led to its general 
application for imparting motion to 
almost overy species of mill-work 
and wachiuery. <A portion, however, 
of the persons engaged inthe mining 
interest, who had agreed to pay onc- 
third of the saving in fuel arising 
from the use of the improved steam- 
engine, having, on various pretexts, 
withheld the remuneration to whieli 
Boulton and Watt were entitled, the 
latter were compelled to lave re- 
course to law for their pateut-ducs, 
and they ultimately gained the various 
expensive processes which tliey had 
been foreed to earry on during thie 
seven years between 1792 and 1799. 
Several piracies were also committed 
on their pateut rights, all of which, 
however, by their vigorous procced- 
ings, were frustrated. 

In 1780 Mr Watt obtaincd a patent 
for a Ietter-copying machine of his 
own invention; and in April 1783, in 
aletter to Dr Priestley, he communi- 
cated his important discovery of the 
composition of water, which M. Arago 
styles “the greatest aud most prolifie 
discovery of niodern ehemistry.” Mis 
letter, embodied in one to M. de Lue, 
was read before the Royal Society, 
and published in their Transactions 
for 1784. In the latter year ho was 
clected a Fellow of the Royal Soeicty 
of Edinburgh, and the year following 
of that of London, and in 1787 he was 
chosen a Corresponding Member of 
the Batavian Society. 

Towards the end of 1786 Mr Watt 
and his partner, at the solicitation of 
the Freneh Government, went to 
Paris to improve the mode of raising 
water at Marly. On this occasion, 


among other eminent Frenchmen, be 
met Berthollet the chemist, who had 
just discovered the bleaching proper- 
This discovery he 
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handsomely communieated to Watt, 
who obtained permission to impart it 
to his father-in-law, Mr MacGrigor, 
who then carried on an extensivo 
bleaching establishment near Glas- 
gow. He not only gave directions 
for tbe construction of the proper 
vessels and machinery, but soon after- 
wards supcriutended the first trials, 
ull of which were sucecssful, and he 
had thus the merit of being the first 
to introduce this valuable improve- 
ment into Britain. 

Tu 1800, on the expiration of his 
patent, he withdrew from the Soho 
establishment with au aimple fortune, 
and was sueceeded in tho business by 
his two sons, the youuger of whom, 
Gregory Watt, who had distinguished 
himself by his literary talents, and 
was the author of a paper on basalt 
in tho Philosophical Transactions, 
died in 1804, atthe age of 27. A great 
portion of his Icisure time continued 
still to bo devoted to chemieal science; 
and to the Treatise on Puecumatic 
Medicine by Dr Beddoes, he contri- 
buted a paper on the medical quali- 
tics and application of factitious airs. 
In 1806 the University of Glaszow 
conferred upon him the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D., aud in 1814 he was 
elected one of the eight Foreign As- 
sociates of the French Natioual In- 
stitute. In 1809 the Glasgow Water 
Company solicited his aid to enahle 
them to couvey water across the Clyde 
from a well on the opposite side, 
whieh afforded a neutral filter, when 
he formed a flexible main, with ball 
and soeket joints, to be laid across 
the bottom of the river,—an idea he 
derived from the strueture of a lob- 
ster’s tail, and the design was execnt- 
ed with complete suceess. In 1811, 
tbe Board of Admiralty voted him 
their thanks for his advice respectiug 
the formation of the Docks then cou- 
structing at Sheerness. 

Towards the end of his life, Mr 
Watt was engaged in the construction 
of a machine for taking copies of 
pieces of sculpturo, Though he did 
not live to perfcet this ingenious in- 
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strumeut, it was so far advanced that | 
of the *‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,” and 


seycral specimens were executed by 
it, which he distributed among his 
trieuds as ‘‘the first attempts of a 
youug artist, just enteriug his 83d 
| year !’ In private life he was uni- 
, Yersally beloved for his genius, es- 
teemed for his beuevolence, aud court- 
ed for the vast range of his informa- 
tion. His conversation was pleasing, 
abounding with anecdote, aud highly 
instructive. He had read much, and 
| was familiar with several languages. 
The German he learut, that he might 
be able to peruse Leopold’s Theatrum 
| Machinarum in the original. He died 
| at his residence, Heathfield, Stafford- 
‘shire, August 25, 1819, in tbe 83d year 
of his age, and was interred iu the 
| chancel of the adjoiuing parochial 
ichureh of Handsworth, near Bir- 
mingham, where a splendid Gothic 
ieacnument has been erected to his 
memory by his son, Mr Jaines Waitt, 
with an admirable statue in marble by 
_Chantrey. A marble statue by the 
. same artist has also been placed in 
one of the halls of Glasgow College. 
In his rative town of Greenock due 
honiage has been paid to his name 
and genius by the erection of a statue 
and public library. In George’s 
Square, Glasgow, is a fiue bronze 
statue of Watt, placed upon a granite 
_ pedestal, and in Westminster Abbey 
stands another colossal statue of him 
by Chantrey, bearing an eloquent in- 
scription by Lord Brougbam. 

The history of James Watt is in 
fact the history of the steam-engine, 
To enable us to draw up thi3 memoir 
accurately, we consulted, in particu- 
lar, the interesting biograpby of him 
by his son in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, and the admirable account of 
Watt and his inventions by M. Arago, 
of the National Institute of Fraucc, 
an excellent translation of which was 
published by Tait of Edinburgh in 
1839, with the celebrated Eulogium 
of James Watt by Lord Jeffrey, and 
the Historical Account of the Dis- 
covery of the Composition of Water by 
| Lord Brougham. 
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WATT, Rosert, M.D., the author 


of seycral medical treatises, was the 
son of a small farmer in the parish of 
Stewarton, Ayrshire, where he was 
born in May 1774. His early life was 
mostly spent in the humble capacity 
of a ploughboy or farm servaut, and 
at one period he joiued his brother 
in the business of a country wright 
and cabinetmaker, but this employ- 
ment not suiting him, he soon quitted 
it. Being anxious to obtain an aca- 
demical education, he saved for the 
purpose as niuch of his earuings as 
he could spare, aud at his leisure 
hours applied himself to the acquire- 
ment of tbe Latin and Greek lan- 
guages. In 1793, at the age of eight- 
een, he matriculated in the Glasgow 
College, and attended the successive 
classes in the Uuiversity till the year 
1797. During the summer recesses 
he supported himself by teaching, 
first as a private tutor; but, latterly, 
be tovk up a school in the parish of 
Symington, in Ayrshire. His views 
were at first directed towards the 
church, but after attending two ses- 
sions at the Diviuity Hall, he prefer- 
red following the medical profession, 
and iu consequence removed to Edin- 
burgh, where he passed through the 
usual course of medical study. In 
1799, after being licensed by the Fa- 
culty of Physcians and Surgeous of 
Glasgow, he settled as a surgeon in 
Paisley, and soon attained great po- 
pularity in his profession. Finding 
his practice increasing, he assumed 
as partner and assistaut Mr James 
Muir, who had been his fellow-student 
iu Edinburgh. While he resided at 
Paisley, hc composed various works 
on medicine, but the only ono he then 
published was entitled “ Cases of 
Diabetes, Consumption, &c.; with 
Observations on the History and 
Treatment of Diseaso in General,” 
which appeared in 1808, In 1810 he 
removed to Glasgow, previous to 
which he had received, from the Uni- 
versity of Aberdecn, the degrco of 
M.{)., aud had been clected a Member 
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of the Faeulty of Physicians and Snr- 
geons of Glasgow. Besides prae- 
tising as a physieian, be commenced 
delivering leeturesou the Theory and 
Practice of Medieine in that eity. His 
leetnre-room was numeronsly attend- 
ed, and, with a view to tbe benefit of 
his pupils, he formed a valuable lib- 
rary of medieal books, comprising all 
the useful and popnlar works on mie- 
dieine, with many searee and high 
ptieed volumes. Of this library he 
published a Catalogue in 1812, with 
“ An Address to Medieal Studeuts on 
tbe best Method of Proseeuting their 
Stndies.” Ile also drew ont an in- 
dex of the various subjeets whieh the 
volumes embraeed, the great utility 
of whieli to himself and his students 
led him to eommeuee the preparation 
of one upou a more comprehensive 
seale, intended to eomprise all the 
medieal works whieli had been print- 
ediu the British dominions. He sub- 
seqnently extended the original plan, 
by ineluding works on law, aud lat- 
terly works ou divinity and miseel- 
laneous subjects, with all foreign pub- 
lications of merit, and the various 
Continental editions of the elassies ; 
and this was the origin of his eele- 
brated pnblieation, ** The Bibliotheea 
Britanniea.” 

In 1813 he published a “ Treatise 
on the History, Nature, and Treat- 
ment of Chincongh,”’ to whieh was 
snbjoined “ An Inquiry into the re- 
lative Mortality of the Prineipal Dis 
eases of Children, and the numbers 
whbo bave Died under Ten Years of 
Age in Glasgow, during the last 
Thirty Years.” In 1814 he issned, 
anonymonsly, a small volume, entitled 
“ Rules of Life, with Refleetions on 
the Manners and Dispositions of 
Mankind; “being a number of apoph- 
thegms and short sentenees, original 
aud seleeted. We also eontributed 
some interesting papers to the Edin- 
burgh Medieai and Surgieal Journal, 
and other seientifie publieations. He 
was a member of various literary and 
medieal soeieties, of several of whieh 


he was president, and was eleeted 
| 
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Physieian to the Glasgow Royal In- 
firmary, and President of tbe Faenlty 
of Physieians and Surgeons at Glas- 
gow. In 1817 he was obliged, from 
bad health, to diseontinue altogether 
his professional pursuits. He had, by 
tbis time, brought lis great work, 
“The Bibliotheea Britannies,” to a 
very considerable stute of forward- 
ness; and being anxious for its eom- 
pletion, he retired with his family to a 
small country honse about two miles 
from Glasgow, engaged several yonng 


men as assistants, among whom were. 


the late William Motherwell, and Mr 
Alexander Whitelaw, editor of “ The 
Casquet,” the “ Repnblie of Letters,” 
and other works, and devoted himself 
exelnsively to the eompilation. He 
was making great progress with the 
work, when a stomaehic disorder, to 
whieh he had been long subject, gra- 
dually gained upon him, and eompel- 
led him to diseontinue all personal 
labour. After an afilieting illness of 
several months’ dnration, he died, 
March 12, 1819, aged only 45, and was 
interred in the Glasgow High Chureh 
burying-ground. He married, while 
in Paistey, Miss Burns, the daughter 
of a farmer in his father’s neighbonr- 
hood, by whom he had nine children. 
At his death, the publieation of the 
“ Bibliotbeea’” devolved upon his 
two eldest sons. John, tbe elder of 
the two, died in 1821, at the age of 
twenty; James, his brotber, lived to 
see the work completed, but died in 
1829. The printing of tbe “ Diblio- 
theea” was finished in 1821, in fonr 
large qnarto volumes, two being de- 
voted to autbors, and two to subjeets. 
Messrs Arehibald Constable and Co. 
of Edinburgh entered into engage- 
ments for the work, having pnrehased 
it for L.2000, but owing to their failure, 
we are told, the author’s family never 
derived any benefit froin the publiea- 
tion. 

WAUCHOPE, Grorce, a Seots- 
man by birth, was Professor of the 


Civil Law in the University of Caep | 


in 1595. We was author of a Traet, 
‘“De Veteri Populo Romano,” aud 
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* Observationes ex Iistoriis Romanis 
et omnium Gentinm.” 

WAUGH, Atexayper, D. D., an 
eminent divine of the United Seces- 
sion Chureh, and one of the founders 
of the London Missionary Soeicty, the 
son of a small farmer, was born Au- 
gust 16, 1754, at East Gordou, in the 
parish of Gordon, Berwickshire. He 
received the rudiments of his educa- 
tion at the parish school of Gordon, 
and afterwards studied Latin and 
Greek at the sehool of Earlston. In 
1770 be was sent to the University of 
| Edinhurgh, where, for four sessions, 
he attended the classes in philosophy 
and the learned languages. In Au- 
gust 1774 he commenced the study of 
divinity under the Rev. John Brown 
of Haddington ; and three years after- 
wards he attended for one session 
the Moral Pbilosophy and Divinity 
elasses in Marisehal College, Aber- 
deen, under Drs Beattie and Camp- 
bell, In 1778 he took his degree of 
M.A.,and, June 28, 1779, was licensed 
to preach the Gospel hy the Secession 
Presbytery of Edinburgh at Dunse. 
Two months thereafter,{he was se- 
lected hy the Presbytery to supply 

the Secession congregation of Wells 
Street, London, which had become 
| vacant hy the death of the Rev. Archi- 
| bald Wall, After performing this 
| duty for about ten weeks he returned 
to Seotland, and having received a 
Dnanimous call from the congrega- 
tion of Newton, he was, August 30, 
1780, formally inducted tothat charge. 
In the spring of the following year 
he received a call from the congrega- 
tion in Wells Street, London, which 
he declined; and, in May 1781, the 
call was carried before the Synod at 
Edinburgh, when it was decided that 
he should remain at Newton. Two 
other ealls from the same econgrega- 
tion were subsequently brought un- 
der tbe consideration of the Synod, 
the last of which was sustained, March 
19, 1782; and he was admitted to his 
new charge by the Secession Preshy- 
tery of Edinburgh on the 30th of the 
following May. 
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menced his ministry in London, where 
he beeame exceedingly popular, both 
as a preacher, and on aceount of the 
active part which he tool: in promot- 
ing the interests of the London Mis- 
sionary and Bible Soeietics, and of 
many of the religious and charitable 
institutions of the metropolis. In 
1815 he received the degree of D.D. 
from Marisechal College, Aberdeen. 
He died December 14, 1827, in the 74th 
year of his age, and the 45th of his 
ministry in London. His congrega- 
tion, besides defraying his funeral ex- 
penses, and securing an annuity to 
his widow, erected to his memory an 
elegant tablet of marble, with a suit- 
ahle inscription, in their chapel in 
Wells Street. An interesting me- 
moir of his life, with selections from 
his epistolary correspondence, pulpit 
recollections, &c. by the Rev. James 
Hay, Kinross, and the Rev. Dr Bel- 
frage, Falkirk, was published at Lon- 
don in 1830. 

WEBSTER, Atexanver, D.D.,an 
eminent divine, was born in Edin- 
hurgh in 1707, being the son of the 
Rey. James Wehster, who had suffer- 
ed in the persecuting times of the 
Stuarts, and was afterwards miuister 
of the Tolbooth Chureh, Ediuhurgh, 
and author of asmall volume of com- 
munion sermons published in 1705. 
He studied at the university of his 
native city, and disenvered an early 
predilection for mathematical learn- 
ing. After attending the Divinity 
Hall, he was licensed to preach,‘and, 
in 1733, was ordained minister of tbe 
parish of Culross, in Perthshire,where 
he distinguished himself by his elo- 
quence and piety, and by the faithful 
and laborious discharge of his pastor- 
al duties. In June 1737 he was trans- 
lated’ to the Tolbooth Church, Edin- 
burgh, and soon hecame one of the 
most popular meu of his time in the 
metropolis. Eleven days after lis 
settlement there, he married Mary 
Erskine, a young lady of fortune, 
daughter of Colonel Jolin Erskine, 
aud nearly related to the noble fa- 


In June lie com-| mily of Dundonald. The following cu- 
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rious anecdote is related of the way in 

whieh this union orlginated. During 

Dr Webster's residence at Culross, he 

was reqnested by a friend to procure 

for him the good graees of Miss Ers- 

kine, who then resided at Valleyfield, 
within his parish; and, aecordingly, 
on several oecasions, he urged his 
friend's snit with all his eloqueuce, 
hunt without efteet. Atlength, wearied 
with his importauities in favourofan- 
other, and at the same time prepossess- 
ed hy his own fignre and accomplish- 
ments, the lady arehly hinted to him, 
that “he wonld eome better speed 
if be spoke for himself.’’ Ie did so, 
and was accepted. Shortly after his 
removal to Edinburgh, with tho as- 
sistance of Dr Wallaee, he matured 
his seheme of a perpetual fund for 
the relief of the widows and ehildren 
of the elergy of the Chureh of Seot- 
land, which his singular powers of 
arithmetical calenlation enabled hiin, 
by apportioning the rates, &e. to 
bring to a sure and praetieal hearing. 
After being submitted to tbe General 
Assembly, the seheme was finally es- 
tablished by Act of Parliament. In 
1745, when Idinburgh was taken pos- 
session of by the rehels, Dr Wehster 
exhibited a striking proof of his firm- 
ness and intrepidity of character, by 
remaining in the eity, and employing 
his great influenee and vigorous elo- 
quence in retaiuing the minds of the 
people in their loyalty to the House 
of Hanover. In 1753 he published a 
Sermon preached at the opening of 
the General Assembly in tbat cer| 
entitled “Zeal for the Civil and Reli-| 
gious Interests of Mankind reeom-| 
mended.” In 1755 he drew up, for 
the information of Government, anac- 
eount of the numher of people in 
Seotland. He died, after a short in-| 
ness, January 25, 1784, in the 76th year 
ofhisage. . 

Dr Wehster was celebrated in his 
day for his wit and soeial qualities, | 
and many amusing stories are still 

He 





told of his fondness for elaret. 


had some pretensions to the eharae- 
| ter of a poet; and Pinkerton, in the 
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second volume of his Seleet Seotish 
Ballads, has printed an amatory piece 
of his, which, in elegance and warinth, 
has been said to rival even the effu- 
sions of Catullns. . It was written in 
allusion to his marriage with Miss 
Erskine, and printed without his 
name. By this lady, who died in 
November 1766, he had six sons anda 
daughter; onoof the former, Colo- 
nel Webster, fell in the American 
War. 

WEBSTER, Janes, an enterprising 
traveller, was the fifth son of the Rey. 
John Webster, minister of the parish 
of Iuverarity, Forfarshire, where he 
was born, November 7, 1802. lle was 
sent to the parish sehool till he was 
five years of age, when he lost his fa- 
ther, on whieh his mother, with a fa- 
mily of seven other sons and three 
daughters, went to reside with her 
futhor, the Rev. Patriek Bryee, mi- 
nister of Carmylhie, in the samo coun- 
ty. After being for some titne at 
sehool in Carmylie, he was sent to 
the aeademy at Moutrose, where he 
beeame remarkable for bis diligent 
applieation. Tu 1816 he was enrolled 
a student of the University of St An- 
draws, and having ohtained one of 
the highest bursaries, he generously 
relinqnished his elaim to it, that it 
migbt he bestowed on a poorer seho- 
lar. While attending the College 
classes he distinguished himself by 
his attachment to literature, and by 
tbe extent of his acqnirements ; and, 
at the elose of the session 1818, ob- - 
tained the principal medal for his 
profieieney in mathematies. Being 
destined for the profession of the law, 
in 1820 he attended the law elasses at 
» With the intention of 
passing advoeate before the Seotish 
Courts; but, iu June 1823, he removed 
to London, and entered himself a stu- 
dent of the Inner Temple. After 
keeping the nsual terms of probation, 
he went to the Continent, with the 
view of spending a year in visiting 
different eountries hefore being eall- 
ed to the bar. But, after residing for 
some time in Franee and Italy, and 
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visitiug his brother at Malta, he wish- 
ed to extend his researches beyond 
Europe, and accordingly departed for 
Egypt, where, for many months, he 
prosecuted his investigations with 
unsbrinkiug conrage and unwearicd 
zeal. Witha fellow-traveller,a young 
architect, named Newnham, he pro- 
ceeded to the deserts of Horeb and 
Sinai, and, after ascending the Holy 
Mount from which the Ten Com- 
mandments were delivered, the two 
traveilers returned to Cairo, where 
they had hired a small house. There 
Webster was taken suddenly ill with 
fever, brought cn through his great 
fatigue, and, after an illness of tbree 
days, he died, Avgust 1, 1828, at the 
age of 26. He lies interred in the 


eity walls. The result of his obser- 
vations and inquiries, in the differ- 
ent countries which he had visited, 
appeared in a posthumous publica- 
tion, entitled “ Travels through the 
Crimea, Turkey, and Egypt,” &c. two 
vols. 8v0, London, 1&30. 
WEDDERBURN, ALEXANDER, first 
Earl of Rosslyn, a distinguished law- 
| yer, eldest son of Peter Wedderburn, 
Lord Chesterball, one of tbe Senators 
of the College of Justice in Scotland, 
was born in East Lothian, February 
13, 1733, Tlis great-grandfather, Sir 
Peter Wedderburn of Gosford, de- 
scended from an old family in For- 
farshire, was an cminent Jawyer and 
j judge during the reign of Charles IT. 
| Young Wedderburn was cducated for 
| 
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the law in Scotland, and was admit- 
ted advocate at the early age of ninc- 
teen, Jie scon obtained a respectable 
share of practice, but having gaincd 
a cause in which thecelebrated Lock- 
hart was the opposing counscl, that 
emincnt barrister, in his chagrin at 
being defeated, styled him “a pre- 
sutinptuous boy.” The young advo- 
cate’s reply was so very sarcastic, that 
it called down upon lim a severe re- 
buke from one of the judges, on 
which Wedderburn indignantly threw 
off hia gown, and declared that he 
wonld never age 
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where he was subjected toinsult. Re- 
moving to London, in May 1753, he 
entered himself a member of the In- 
ner Temple, by which Society he was 
called to the English bar in 1757, and 
became a bencher of Lincolu’s Inn, 
in 1763. He rapidly acquired repu- 
tation and practice, and was cminent- 
ly successful as counsel for the cele- 
brated Lord Clive. In 1768-9 he was 
one of the barristers engaged in the 
great Douglas canse, and his eloquent 
pleading ou this occasion not only at- 
tracted the favourable notice of Lord 
Camden, but secured for him the 
friendship and patronage of the Earls 
of Bute and Mansfield. He was sub- 
sequently called to the degree of ser- 
geunt-at-law, and obtained the rark of 
King’s Counsel ; and, in January 1771, 
he was appointed Solicitor-General. In 
June 1773hewas made A ttorney-Gene- 
yal, Tho year following, the offensive 
nature of his language towards Frank- 
lin, when arguing before the Privy 
Council on Ainerican affairs, drew 
upon him, at the time, some severe 
though well-merited censure. He 
first sat iu Parliament as member for 
the Inverary district of burghs; in 
1774 be was chosen both for Castle 
Rising and Oakhampton, but prefer- 
red the latter; and, in 1778, he was 
elected for Bisliop’s Castle. In June 
1780 lie was sworn a member of the 
Privy Council, and appointed Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, being 
raised to the peerage under the title 
of Lord Loughborough, of Lough- 
borough, in the county of Leicester. 
In April 1783 he united with Lord 
North in forming the celebrated coa- 


lition ministry, in which he held the | 


appointment of first Commissioner 
for keeping the Great Seal. On its 
dissolution he was thrown out of of- 
fice, and joined the opposition under 
Mr Fox; but in January 1793, under 
the alarm produced by the Freneh 
Revolntion, with many others, he 
gave in his acecssion to Pitt’s admi- 
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nistration, when he suececded Lord | 


Thurlow as Lord High Clrancellor, 


again plead in a place) He retired from that clevated office | 
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in April 1801, when he wus created 
Earl of Rosslyn, with remainder to 
his nephew, Sir James Sinclair Ers- 
kine of Alva, having no children of 
his own, although he had been twice 
married. He died at Bayles, iu Berk- 
shire, January 3, 1805, and was inter- 
red in St Paul’s Cathedral. Lord 
Rosslyn was an able lawyer, and an 
eloquent speaker, and “appeared,” 
says Sir Egerton Bridges, “to be a 
man of subtle and plausible, rather 
than solid talents. His ambition was 
great, aud his desire of office unlimit- 
ed. Tle could argue with great inge- 
uuity on cither side, so that it was 
difficult to anticipate his future by 
his’past opinions. These qualities 
made him a valuable partizan, and 
a useful and efficient member of 
any adwinistration.” In 1755 he 
contributed to the first Ediuburgh 
Review, Critiques ou Barclay’s Greck 
Grammar, the Decisions of the Court 
of Session, and the Abridgment of the 
Publie Statutes; and in 1793 he pub- 
lished a Treatise on the Management 
of Prisons. We was also the author 
of a Treatisc on the English Poor 
Laws, addressed to a Yorkshire Cler- 
gyman. 

WEDDERBURN, Davin, 2 learn- 
ed poct of the seventeenth century, 
is supposed to have been born about 
1570. Ifnot a native of Aberdecn, he 
appears to have been educated there, 
studying either at King’s or Marisehal 
College, which was founded in 1593. 
In 1602, he and Mr Thomas Reid, af- 
terwards Latin Sccretary to James 
VI., were appointed, after a strictand 
lengthened examination, conjunet 
masters of the Grammar School of 
Aberdcen, then vacant by the death of 
Thomas Cargill, author of a forgot- 
ten Treatise on the Gowrie Conspira- 
cy. Early in the following year, Wed- 
derburn attended before the Town 
Council, and, after stating it to be his 
intention toenter on the ministry, re- 
quested permission to resign his of- 
fice, which was granted; but he does 
not seein to have carricd his design 
iuto exccution, as he resumed his old 
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situation in the Grammar School the 
same year. In 1614, on the death of 
Gilbert Gray, Priucipal of Marischal 
College, Wedderburn was appointed 
to teach the high class iu the Univer- 
sity. In 1617 he published two Latin 
poems on the King’s visit to Scotland 
in that year ; which, with five more 
of his picces, were reprinted in the 
“Delitie Poetarum Scotorum.” For 
one of these, written at the request of 
the magistrates, he received a dona- 
tion of fifty merks. In 1619 he was 
appointed to teach a lessou in Huma- 
nity once a week to the students of 
Marischal College, and also to eom- 
pose in Latin, both iu prose and verse, 
an Essay onthe common affairs of the 
city, for whieh he obtained a salary of 
eighty merks peraunum, In !625,a 
poem whieh he wrote on the death of 
James V1., was printed in quarto, by 
Edward Raban, at Aberdeen, and is 
now very rare. Tu 1630 he received 
from the magistrates a reward of 
L.100 Seots for a new Grammar, which 
he had completed for the use of his 
pupils, and “ane hundredth pundis 
moe,” to defray his expenses into 
Edinburgh, to obtain the licence of 
the Privy Couneil for the printing of 
thesame. In 1640,in consequence of 
his bodily infirmities, he was allowed 
to retire from the rectorship of the 
Grammar School, on a pension of two 
hundred merks annually. In 1641, 
outhe death of his “old friend,” Dr 
Arthur Johnston, he published, at 
Aberdeen, Six Elegies, under the title 
of “Sub Obitum Viri Clarissimi et 
Carissimi, D. Arcturi Jonstoni, Me- 
dicii Regii, Davidis Wedderburui 
Suspiria;” reprinted by the notorious 
Lauder, in 1731, in the “‘ Poetarum 
Scotorum Musa Saere.’’ In 1643 
Wedderburn published, at Aberdeen, 
“ Meditationum Campestrium, seu 
Epigramatum Moralium, Ceuturim 
Duz,” and, in 1644, “ Ceuturia Ter- 
tia.” He wrote also numerous com- 
mendatory poems and elegiac verses. 
The precise date of his death has not 
beeu ascertained. Iu 1664 his bro- 
ther, Alexander, published, at Aber- 
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deen, a posthumous work, being Com- 
mentarics on Persius. “ Wedder- 
burn,” says Dr Youug, “is not so 
generally knowu as a commentator 
as one of the Latin poets; but his 
posthumous edition of Persius, which, 
hy the care of his brother, Alexander, 
| was published at Amsterdam, ought 
‘to have secured him a respectable 
| place among our philologers.” It is 
probable that he died a few years be- 
| fore the publication of this work. 
WEDDERBURN, James, a poet of 
the sixteenth century, and an early 
friend of the Reformation, was born 
iin Dundee about 1500. Three of his 
| poems are inserted with his name in 
the Bannatyne Manuscript. He was 
i the priucipal author of the celebrated 
* Buike of Godlie and Spirituall 
| Sangs, collected out of sundrie Parts 
of Scripture, with sundrie of uther 
| Ballates, changed out of Profane Sangs, 
| for avoyding of Sinne and {farlotrie,” 
* composed before 1549, in which it is 
supposed he was assisted by his two 
hrothers, one of whom was Vicar of 
Dundee. Calderwood, in his ma. 
‘nuscript “ Historie of the Kirk,” 
dated in 1560, now printing for the 
| Wodrow Society, says, that “he turn- 
ed the tunes and tenor of many pro- 
'fane ballads into godlie songs and 
| hymns, which werc called the Psalms 
| of Dundee; whereby he stirred up the 
affections of many” in favour of the 
new religion. James Wedderburn 
‘also wrote two plays in the Scotish 
language, with the view of exposing 
thecorruptionsof the Romish Church, 
which were acted at Dundce in 1540. 
“Jn a tragedy,” says Calderwood, “on 
the beheading of John the Baptist, 
he treated the corruptions of religion 
severely; andin a comedy—‘ The His- 
tory of Dionysius the Tyraut,’ he 
likewise attacked the Papists, which 
were both performed at Dundcc.” He 
counterfeited also the “ conjuring of 
a ghaist.” Wedderburn ultimatcly 
went to England, where he died in 
1564 or 1565. In the Uarleian Cata- 
logue, the authorship of * The Com- 
playnt of Scotland,” published at St 
75. 
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Andrews in 1548, is ascribed to him. 
It has also becn attributed to Sir James 
Iuglis and Sir David Lindsay. 
WELCH, Jonny, a distinguished di- 
yine of the seventeenth century, son of 
the proprietor of the estate of Collies- 
ton, in Nithsdale, wasborn about 1570. 
In early life, we are told, he indulged in 
the most profligate practices, and his 
conduct proved a source of grief to 
all his relations. Being of a bold and 
adventurous disposition, he would not 
submit to the restraints imposed on 
himat school, but, quitting his father’s 
house, joined himself to a band of 
Border thieves, and lived for a while 
entirely by plunder. After some time, 
however, disgusted with that iufamous 
mode of life, he rcsolved to abandon 
it; and, through the good offices of 
Mrs Forsyth, an aunt of his own, rc- 
siding in Dumfries, he was reconciled 
to his father, and restored to his home, 
thoroughly reformed from all his evil 
courses. Having directed his views 
towards the ministry, his fatber, at 
his own earuest request, sent him to 
College, where he acquired the high 
approbation of his teachers for his 
application and proficiency. After 
being licensed to preach the gospel, 
he was invited, before he had reached 
his twentieth year, to the town of 
Selkirk, where he was ordaiued mi- 
nister; and his heart being in his 
work, he showed himself to be active 
aud indefatigable in the discharge of 
his pastoral duties. He preached 
publicly once cvery day, besides de- 
voting seven or eight hours to pri- 
vate prayer, and also spent much of 
his time in visiting and catechising his 
people. His fidelity and zeal, how- 
ever, soon rendered him an object of 
jealousy and hatred to many under 
his charge, and caused him to be dis- 
liked cven by the clergy and gentry 
inthe neighbourhood. Finding him- 
sclf uncomfortably situated at Sel- 
kirk, he accepted a call from Kirkeud- 
bright, where, however, he did not 
remain long, but, in 1590, removed to 
Ayr, on an invitation from that town. 
At the commencemeut of his mini- 
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stry there, the inhabitants were in 
such an irreligions state, and enter- 
tained sneli an aversion to the clerical 
eharaeter, that he had considerable 
difficulty, at first, iu obtaining eveua 
house to live in, and was obliged to 
avail himselt of the kindness of a 
pious and respeetable mereliant of the 
town, of the name of Stewart, who 
hospitably offered hint aceommoda- 
tion under his roof. At that period, 
the town of Ayr was the seeue of al- 
most constant tumult and contention 
between the different opposing fae- 
tions into which the inhabitants were 
divided, so tbat it was often danger- 
ous for any one to walle through the 
strects, Mr Welch used his utmost 
exertions to put an end to the un- 
seemly feuds that disgraced the town; 
and, on such oeeasions, proteeting his 
} head with a helmet or steel cap, he 
rnshed boldly in between the coin- 
batants, and separated them as they 
fought. When he had sneceeded in 
restoring order, he eansed a table to 
be covered in the street, at which the 
parties were invited to exhibit a proof 
of their eomplete reeonfiliation hy 
eating and drinking together. ‘This 
interesting ceremony usually began 
with prayer, and ended with praise 
aud tbauksgiving. By means such 
as these, and by his pious admoni- 
tions and example, he soon restored 
peace and harmony to theinhabitants, 
and aequired for himself their love, 
attachment, and esteem. Mis suc- 
eess as minister of the town was most 
encouraging, so that many years after, 
Mr Dickson of Irvine, himself an able 
and eflicient minister, was aceustomed 
to say, when congratulated on the 
sneeess of his ministry, that “ the 
grape-gleanings in Ayr, in Mr Weleh’s 
time, were far above the vintage of 
Irvine in his own.’" He contiuued, 
with inereased fervour, his private 
devotioual exercises, and while he re- 
sided in Ayr, would often resort to 
tbe parish chureh, situated at soime 
distanee from the town, where he 
spent whole nights in prayer. 
| The arbitrary proceedings of James 
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VI., in referenee to the chureh, put 
an end to Mr Welch's career of use- 
fulness in Ayr, and, finally, led to his 
exile from the kingdom. The Ge- 
neral Assembly, which convened at 
Holyroodhouse in 1602, fixed their 
next meeting, with the King’s con- 
sent, at Aherdeen, on the last Tuesday 
of July 1604. Resolving, however, 
to suppress that Court, James, previ- 
ous to the day appointed, issued a de- 
eree prohibiting the meeting of the 
Assembly for that year. In conse- 
quence of this prohibition, the mo- 
derator of the former Assembly, Mr 
Patriek Galloway, addressed a letter 
to the Presbyteries, appointing the 
Assembly to meet at Aberdeen on the 
first Tuesday of July iu the year fol- 
lowing, viz. 1605. In spite of another 
deerce from the King, again proliibit- 
ing the mecting of the Assembly, a 
number of faithful ministers, deic- 
gates from Synods, assemioled at 
Aberdeen on the day named, whien 
they merely constituted the Assem- 
| bly, and appointed a day for its next 
; meeting. Being eharged by Lanries- 
| ton, the King’s Commissioner, to dis- 
solve, they immediately obeyed; but 
the Commissioner having antedated 
the eharge, several of the leading 
members were, within a month after, 
thrown into prison. <Althongh Mr 
Weleh was not one of those present on 
the precise day of the meeting, it was 
known that he had gone to Aberdeen, 
and had deelared his conenrreuce in 
what his brethren had doue, and he 
was therefore imprisoned with the 
rest, first at Edinburgh, and after- 
wards at Blackness. He and five of 
his brethren, ou being ealled before 
the Privy Couneil, declined that Court 
as ineompeteut to judge iu the case; 
and they were in consequenee indiet- 
ed to stand tbeir trial for treasou at 
Linlithgow, when, owing tothe mn- 
just and illegal proceedings of the 
Crowu offieers, the jury, by a majority 
of three, returned a verdiet against 
them of guilty, and they were eon- 
deined to death. Afraid, however, 
of carrying matters to this extremity, 
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banishment from the realm; and, No- 
vember 7, 1606, Mr Welch, accom- 
panied by his wife, and the other con- 
demned ministers, set sail from Leith, 
Although the honr of their embarka- 
tion was two o’clock in the morning, 
a great uumber of persons assembled 
to bid them farewell; and, before their 
departure, they engaged in prayer, 

‘and joined iu singing the twenty- 

| third Psalm. 

On his arrival at Bordeaux, Mr 
Welch applied himself without delay 
to learn the language, which, in four- 

, teen weeks, he acquired such a know- 

ledge of as to be able to preach in 

French, and not long after he obtain. 

, eda call from a Protestant congrega- 

‘tion at Nerac. ‘This was followed, in 
a short time, by an invitation to St 
Jean d’Angely, a fortified town of 
considerable size in Lower Charente, 
where he laboured with much accept- 
ance for uearly sixteen years. During 
his residence there, his courage and 
strength of character were shown on 
a very remarkable occasion. Louis 
XI]. having gone to war with his 

_ Protestant subjects, laid siege to St 
Jean d’Angely; the citizens of which 
were much encouraged in their de- 
fence of the town by Mr Welch, who 

| not only exhorted them to inake a vi- 

gorous resistance, but took his place 

on the walls of the city, and assisted 
in serving the guns. The King was 
at last compelled to offer terms of 
peace, and, when the town capitulat- 
ed, ‘lr Welch continued to preach as 
usual. This coming to the cars of 

Louis, he sent the Duke d’Espernon 

to bring him into his presence. Whien 

the Duke arrived with his guard at 
the cliurch in which Mr Welch was at 
the momeut preaching, the latter eall- 
ed out from the pulpit for a scat to be 
brought to the Duke, that he might 
hear the word of God. The Duke, 
instead of interrupting him, sat down, 
land with the utmost gravity and at- 
tention heard the sermon to an end, 

fe then intimated to Mr Welch that 
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a mandate which he willingly obcyed. 
On being brought into the presence 
of his Majesty, he knelt down and si- 
lently prayed for wisdom and assist- 
ance. The King angrily demanded 
of him, how he had dared to preach 
where he was, since it was against the 
laws of France for any man to preach 
within the verge of the Court. Mr 
Welch answered, with his character- 
istic boldness, “ Sir, if you did right, 
you would come and hear me preach, 
and make all France hear me likewise; 
for I preach not as those men you are 
accustomed to hear. First, I preach 
that you must be saved by the death 
aud merits of Jesus Christ, and not 
your own; and I am sure your con- 
science tells you that your good works 
will never merit Heaven. Next, I 
preach that, as you are King of France, 
there is no man on earth above you; 
but these men whom you hear subject 
you to the Pope of Rome, which I will 
never do.’— Very well,’ replied 
Louis, gratified with this last remark, 
“you shall be my minister,” and dis. 
missed him with an assurance of his 
protection. 

On the renewal of the war in 1621, 
St Jean d’Angely was again besieged 
by-Louis, who issued express orders 
that the house of Mr Welch should be 
protected; aud, on the capture of the 
town, horses and waggons were pro- 
vided to transport him and his family 
to Rochelle, as a place of safety. Ow- 
ing to declining health, Mr Welch 
soou after solicited permission to re- 
turn to England, which was granted, 
and he arrived in London in ]622. 
Anxious, however, to have the benefit 
of ltis native air, he applied to James, 
through his friends, to be allowed to 
revisit Scotland; but the King, dread- 
ing his influence, absolutely refused 
his consent; alleging that he would 
never be able to establish his favour. 
ite systein of Prelacy in Scotland, if 
Mr Welch returned thither. Teeven 
refused hint permission to preach in 
London, till he was informed that he 
was in the last stage of illness, and 
could not lony survive, when he grant- 
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ed him liberty to doso. The dying | Church Courts, in opposition to the 
preacher no sooner heard that all rc- | Moderate, theu the dominant party, 
strictiou was removed, than, eufeebled | he soon became the leader of the 
us he was, he embraced the opportu- | Evangelieal sectiou of the Church ; 
nity, and, obtaining access to a pulpit, | and, iu 1785, he was unanimously 
he preached with all his former fer- | elected Moderator of the Geueral As- 
your and animation. On the eonelu-} sembly, 
sion of his discourse he retired to his In 1784 he was appointed Collector 
chamher, aud within two hours ex- | of the Fund for the Widows and Chil- 
pired, in the 53d year of his age. His | dren of the Clergy, and filled that im- 
wife, Elizabeth Knox, third daughter | portant situation till his death, re- 
of the Reformer, a lady who inherited | cciviug annually, for the long period 
much of the iutrepid and dauntless | of forty-three years, the thanks of the 
' spirit of her father, died at Ayr iu Ja-} Assembly, for the able, faithful, and. 
nuary 1625. affectionate manner in which he dis- 
| WELLWOOD, Sir Henry Mon- charged the duties of the office. He 
creirr, Bart., D.D., a distiuguished | was also one of the original nzembers 
divine, and for half a eentury one of of the Socicty of the Sons of the Cler- 
the greatest ornaments of the Chureli} gy, and by his influence aud exertions 
of Scotland, was the eldest son of the | coutributed greatly to its suceess. He 
| Rey. Sir William Moncreiff, Rart ,| died, after a lingering illuess, August 
minister of the parish of Blackford, | 9, 1827, iu the 78th year of his age, aud 
near Stirling, where he was born in | 55th of his ministry. In 1773 he war- 
February 175). Te received his early | ried his cousin, Susan, daughter of | 
education at the parish school of] Mr James Robertsou Barclay of Kea- | 
Blackford, aud, being destined for the | vil, writer to the signet. By this la- 
wuiuistry, he was sent to the Univer- | dy, who died in 1826, he had several 
sity of Glasgow, where, after the usnal | children. He lost his eldest son, Wil- 
course of study, he entered the Divi-|liam Wellwood Moncreiff, LL.D., 
nity Hall. On his father’s death, | who was advocate tor the Admiralty 
which took place in 1768, during his | at Multa, September 5, 1813. llis se- 
' attendance at College, he was fixed | cond son, James, ouc of the Lords of 
upon as his successor; but, as he was Session, under the title of Lord Mon- 
yet too youug to be ordained, an as- | creiff, suceecded to the baronetcy, 
sistant was appointed iu the mean-| which is onc of the oldest in Seutland, 
time, and the young baronet removed | being conferred iu 1626. His Lordship 
to the Uuiversity of Edinburgb, to | married, in 1808, the'daughter of Cap- 
| complete his theologieal studics. In | tain Robinson, R.N. 
1771 he was licensed to preach the Sir Heury'’s funeral sermon was 
Gospel, and, August 15th of tbat year, preached by Dr Audrew Thonisun, 
was ordained minister of the church minister of St George's, Edinburgh, 
and parish of Blackford. In October {and afterwards published. In the 
1775 he was translated to St Cuth- | following eloquent passages, DrThom- 
bert’s parish, Edinburgh, one of the | son has faithfully described his puh- 
most populous and important charges lic and private character :—‘‘ It was 
in the metropolis. Herc he soon be- } in early life that he began to take an 
came distinguished for his devoted | active part in the government of our 
zeal and fidelity iu the discharge of | natioual church. The principles of 
his ministerial duties, fur the mildness | ecclesiastical polity which he adopted, | 
and henevolence of his disposition, and | as soon as he entered on his public 
fur his great personal worth, as well | career, he adopted from full and firm 
as for his genius and eloqueuce as a conviction, and he maiutained, and 
preacher. Taking from the first an cherished, and avowed thei to the 
active share iu the business of the | very last, They were the very same 
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principles for which our forefathers 
had conteuded so nobly, whieh they 
at length succeeded in establishing, 
and whieh they bequeathed as a sa- 
cred and blood-bought legacy to their 
descendants. But though that cir- 
cumstance gave a deep and solemn 
interest to them in his regard, he was 
j attached to them on more rational 
| and enlightened grounds. He viewed 
them as founded on the word of 
| Goa, as esseutial to the rights and 
‘liberties of the Christian people, as 
identified with the prosperity of ge- 
nuine religiou, and with the real wel- 
fare and efficiency of the Establish- 
meut; and, therefore, he embraccd 
| every opportunity of inculcating and 
upholding them ; resisted all the at- 
tempts that were made to discredit 
them in theory, or to violate them in 
practice, rejoiced when they obtain- 
ed even a partial triumph over the 
opposition they had to encounter, 
and clung to them, and struggled for 
them, loug after they were borne 
, down by a system of force and op- 
pression; and when, instead of the 
numcrous aud determined host that 
fought by his side in happier times, 
few and feeble, comparatively, were 
, those who seconded his manly efforts, 
and held fast their own confidence ; 
| but he lived to see a better spirit re- 
turning. This revival cheered and 
consoled him. Fervently did he 
long and pray for its continuance and 
its spread. Nor did he neglect to 
employ his influence, in order to in- 
troduce pastors who would give them- 
selves conscientiously to their Mas- 
ter’s work, preaching to their flocks 
the truth as it is in Jesus, watchiug 
for souls as those that must give an 
account, and faithfully and fearlessly 
performing all the duties incumbent 
on them, both as ministers and as 
rulers in the Church. 
Ife stood forth from among bis 
‘ contemporarics, confessedly pre-cni- 
nent in strength of personal and social 
character. There was 4 maguanimity 
in his modes of thinking and of act- 
ing, which was as cvident to the cye 
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of observation as were the lineaments 
of his face and the dignity of his gait. 
His great and primary distinction was 
a clear, profound, and powerful un- 
derstanding, whieh spurned from it 
all trifles, and advanced to the deci- 
sion it was to give with unhesitating 
promptitude and determined firm. 
ness. Those who knew him best 
can best give witness how faitbfully 
and habitually he embodied his know- 
ledge, and his principles, and his 
hopes, as a Christian, into his life and 
deportment, his daily walk and con- 
versation ; how tenderly he cared for 
the fatherless and the widow that were 
so often committed to his charge; 


how active and assiduous he was in . 


helping forfard deserving youth, in 
giving counsel and aid to the many 
who had recourse to him in their dif- 
ficulties, and in doing good to all his 


brethren, with unaffected kindness, as | 


he had opportunity ; how patient and 
resigned amidst the severcst bereaye- 
ments (aud of these he experienced 
not a few) with which Provideuce 
can visit the children of mortality ; 
how fervent in his devotions and 
prayers ; how diligent in his study of 
the sacred volume, from which he 
drew all his religious opinions; how 


correct aud dignified in the whole of | 


his personal demeanour ; how engag- 
ing in the lighter play, as well as in 
the gravcr exercise of his social affec- 
tions, and how ready, amidst all the 
attainments lhe had made, and all the 
honour he had received from men, to 
acknowledge the inadequacy of his 
services, and the sinfulness and im- 
perfection that mingled in all his do- 
ings, and still to betake hiauself to 
the blood of sprinkling and the fi- 
nished work of the Messiah, as all his 
refuge and as all his hope.” 

Sir Ilenry was the author of Ser- 
mous published in 1805 and 1806; a 
Sermon preached at the funeral of the 
Rey. Andrew IIunter, D.D., in 1809; 
Discourses on the Kyidences of the 
Jewish aud Christian Revelations, 
with notes, which appeared in 1815; 
and an Account of the Life and Writ- 








ings of John Erskine, D.D., one of 
the ministers of Edinburgh, pnblish- 
ed in 1818. He also wrote a sinall 
work on the Constitution of the 
Chureh of Seotland, which, as well 
as another volume of Sermons, was 
published postlinmously. 
WELWOOD, James, physieian and 
historian, was born near Edinburgh 
in 1652. Ile studied nt Glasgow, 
whenee he removed to Holland with 
his parents, who, being snspected of 
being accessary to the assassination of 
_ Arebbishop Sharp in 1679, were ob- 
liged to qnit Scotland. Ile completed 
his education at Leyden, where he 
took the degree of M.D., and returned 
to Britain with King William at the 
Revolution. Being appointed one of 
the Royal Physieians for Seot- 
land, he settled at Edinburgh, where 
he attained high eminence in lis pro- 
fession, and nequired a considerable 
fortnue. We died in 1716. [le was 
the anthor of a “ Vindication of the 
Revolution in England, anno 1688, in 
Five Letters betwixt him and Mr 
John March,” published at London in 
1689; also of “ Memoirs of the most 
Material ‘Transactions in England for 
the last hnndred ycars preceding the 
Revolntion,” fourth editicn, 1702, a 


| 


an “ Answer to King James’ Last De- 
_ claration,” pnblished anonymonsly in 
| 1693. 

WHITEFOORD, Cates, eminent 
in his day as a wit and satirical poet, 
was born at Edinburgh in 1734. He 
was the only son of Colonel Charles 
Whitefoord, of the 5th regiment of 
foot, third son of Sir Adam White- 
foord, Bart., of Ayrshire. At un 
early age he was put under the tni- 
tion of Mr Mnndell, then a distin- 
gnished teacher in Edinburgh, when 
he made rapid progress in elassical 
knowledge, and afterwards completed 
his edneation at the University of his 
native city. Hisfather intended him 
for the Chnreh, but to the clerical 
protession he entertained such strong 
objections, that the Colonel was ob- 
lized to relinquish his design. He 
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was in eonsequence sent to London, 
and placed in the connting-house of 
Mr Archibald Stewart, a wine mer- 
chant in York Bnildings, wlicre he re- 
mained abont four years. While in 
this situation his father died in Galway 
in Ireland, leaving the principal part 
of his fortune to him and his sister, 
Mrs Smith. Shortly after, Mr White- 
foord went to France, where he re- 
sided abont two years, until he came 
ofage. On his return to England he 
eommmenced bnsiness in the wine 


trade, in Craven Strect, Strand, in- 


partnership with a gentleman of the 
name cf Brown. Possessing strong 
natural taleuts, with wit, learning, and 
taste, le was well fitted to shine as an 
author, but he had no ambition for 
literary distinction. All he seemed 
anxious about was to be admitted to 
the intereonrse of sueh men as John- 
son, Reynolds, Goldsmith, Garrick, 
Foote, and other choice spirits of that 
day. 
ucquaintance with Mr Woodfall the 
printer, at the solicitation of that gen- 
tleman he became a frequent contri- 
butor of short satirical pieces, both in 
prose and verse, to the “ Public Ad- 
vertiser,” which attraeted considera- 
ble notice for their hnmour and sin- 
gularity. So careless, however, was 
he abont the reputation which they 
brought him, that, as soon as dismiss- 
ed from his pen, he took no farther 
eoncern abont them, but left them 
exposed and deserted, till Almond and 
Debrett sought after, and gave them 
a place in that appropriate asylnm, 
“The Foundling Hospital for Wit.” 
He was the originator of that nume- 
rous elass of whimsical conceits and 
pleasantries, at one time so inuch in 
vogue, under the titles of Ship News 
Extraordinary, Cross Readings, Er- 
rors of the Press, &c., and of course 
had many imitators. The shafts of 
his ridicule were so happily directed 
against tbe petitions, remonstrances, 
and grievances of Wilkes, aud the 
other levellers of the day, that they 
attracted the notice of the Ministry, 
and he was requested by 4 person 
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high iuloftice to write a pamphlet ou 
the subject of the misunderstanding 
which then subsisted betwixt Great 
Britain aud Spain, relative to the 
Falkland Islands. Me declined the 
task himself, but recommended Dr 
Johnson as the ablest person for the 
purpose. The latter wasaecordiugly 
employed, and soon after produced 
his eelebrated publication, entitled 
, * Thoughts on the late Transactions 
| respecting Falkland Islands.” Adam 
Smith used to say, that though the 
wits and authors heartily hated each 
other, they all had a regard for Mr 
Whitefoord. Garrick and Foote had 
long been at variance, but Mr White- 
foord contrived to bring them to- 
gether to a dinner at his house, and 
so complete was the reconciliation be-. 
tween them, that Garrick actually 
lent Foote L.500 to repair his theatre 
in the Haymarket. 
When Commissioners were ap- 
pointed to meet at Paris to treat of a 
general peace with America, after the 
separation of the colonies from the 
| mother country, Mr Whitefoord’s in- 
. timacy with Mr Oswald and Dr Frank- 
| lin led to his being selected for the 
post of Secretary to the British Con1- 
mission. After the signature, on 
November 30, 1782, of the preliminary 
‘articles declaratory of the indepen- 
_denee of the United States, Mr Os- 
wald returned to London, but Mr 
Whitefoord remained at Paris several 
months longer as Secretary to Mr 
Fitzherbert, afterwards Lord St 
Helen’s, the minister charged to ne- 
gotiate the definitive treaties of peace. 
Three of these treatics are in the 
handwriting of Mr Whitefoord. His 
scrvices on this oeeasion entitled him 
to some reeompenee from Govern- 
ment; but Lord Shelburne having 
resigned before his return from the 
Continent, his claim was rejected by 
the Coalition Administration; nor was 
it till seven years aftcr that a small 
pension was granted to him by his 
Majesty. So high was the opinion 
generally entertaincd of his literary 
and scicntific acqnirements, that the 
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Royal Societics of London and Edin- 
burgh, the Society of Antiquaries, 
the Philosophical Society of Philadel- 
phia, and the Arcadian Society of 
Rome, admitted him a member of 
their respective bodies. In the Fine 
Arts, his judgment as a connoisseur 
was held in sueh high estimation, that 
the Society for tbe Eucouragement of 
Arts, Manufacturers, and Commerce, 
elected him, first, Chairman of their 
Committee of Fine Arts, and after- 
wards their Vice-President, an ho- 
nour gencrally eonferred on persons 
of elevated rank only: He died in 
1809, at the advanced age of 75. He 
married rather late in life, and left 
four ehildren. He was a member of 
the eclebrated Literary Club founded 
by Dr Johnson, and his character is 
faithfully delineated by Goldsmith in 
his well-known poem, entitled “ The 
Retaliation.” 

WEHYTT, Ronert, M.D., an emi- 
nent physician, the son of Robert 
Whytt, Esq. of Bennochy, advoeate, 
was born at Edinburgh, Scptember 6, 
1714. After receiving the first rudi- 
ments of school education, he was ~ 
sent to the University of St Andrews, 
where he completed the usual course 
of instruction in classical, philusophi- 
cal, and mathematical learning. On 
his return to Edinburgh he com- 
menced the study of medicine, which 
he afterwards prosecuted with sue- 
cess under the most eminent teachers | 
at London, Paris, and Leydcu. In 
1736 he had the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine conferred on him by the 
University of Rheims, and also re- 
ceived the same honour, on his re- 
turn, from the University of St An. | 
drews. In 1737 he was admitted a 
licentiate of medicine by the Royal 
College of Physicians in Edinburgh, 
when he settled in praetice in that 
eity, and the year following he be- | 
came a Fellow of the same College. | 
In 1746 he was appointed Professor of 
the Institutions of Medicine in the 
University of Edinburgh. In 1752he 
was clected Fellow of the Royunl So-| 
eicty of London; in 1761 was nomi- 
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| nated First Physician to the King in 
| Scetland; and in 1764 was chosen 
President of the Royal College of 
Physicians at Edinburgh. lls first 
publication, “An Essay on the Vital 
and other Involuntary Motions of 
Animals,” appeared in 175}; and his 
“ }essay on the Virtnes of Limewater 
and Soap in the Cure of Stone,” in 
11752. His **Physiologieal Essays” 
were first published in 1755; and his 
“ Observations on the Nature, Causes, 
and Cure of those Disorders which 
are eommonly called Nervous, llypo- 
ehondriac, aud Hysteric,” in 1764. 
The last of his writings, entitled 
“Obscrvations on the Dropsy in the 
Brain,” did not appear till two years 
after his death, when all his other 
works were collected and published 
in one volume 4to, under the direc- 
tion of his son, and of his intimate 
friend, Sir Jolin Pringle. Dr Whytt 
@ied of a complication of chronical 
ailments, April 15, 1766. Besides the 
five works mentioned, he wrote many 
valuable papers, which appeared in 
different publications, partieularly in 
the Philosophieal Transactions, the 
Medical lissays, the Medical Observa- 
tions, and the Physical and Literary 
Essays. llc was twice married. His 
first wife was sister to General Ro- 
bertsou, Governor of New York. By 
‘her he had two children, both of 
| whom died in infancy, and theif mo- 
ther did not long survive them. A 
few years after the death of his first 
wire, he married Miss Balfour, the 
sister of James Balfour, Esq. of Pilrig, 
aud by her, who died in 1764, he had 
fourteen childreu, six of whom ouly 
survived him, three sons and three 
daughters. 
WILKIE, Sir Davin, a distin- 
guished painter, styled by Maydon 
“the Raffaele of domestic art,” was 
, the son of the Rev. David Wilkic, 
‘Minister of Cults, near Cupar Fife, 
where he was born in 1785. At fif- 
teen years of age he entered the Trus- 
tees’ Academy at Edinburgh, then 
under the direetion of Mr John Gra- 
ham, where he remained during four 
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years, and during that period he had 
for his fellow students William Allan, 
the celebrated painter, and John Bur- 
net, at this day the first cngraver in 
Europe. At nineteen years of age 
Wilkie painted his wonderful picture 
of the “Fair,” without having ever 
seen a picture by Teniers. While he 
remained at Edinburgh, he also finish- 
ed a small picture of the “ Village 
Politicians,” for an engraver; and, on 
repairing to London in 1805, with a 
letter to Mr Greville, he was intro- 
duced to the Earl of Mansfield, who 
gave him a commission for a picture, 
when he repeated the “ Politicians” 
for his Lordship, and in the following 
year it was cxhibited at the Royal 
Academy. Wilkie, in the meantiine, 
supported himself chiefly by the pro- 
duce of some of his small pictures 
exposed in a window at Charing- 
Cross. In 1807 he exhibited his 
“ Blind Fiddler,” painted for Sir 
George Beaumont, now in the Na- 
tional Gallery, the surpassing exeel- 
lenee of whieh at once placed him at 
the head of his own style. lu 1808 he 
exhibited “the Card Players ;” and in 
1809 “the Cut Finger” and “the Rent 
Day ;” and in November of the latter 
year he was elected an Associate of 
the Royal Academy. In Febrnary 
1811 he was made a Royal Academi- 
eian, and gave for his diploma-pieture 
“Boys Digging for Rats.” From 
this time uutil 1825 he regularly pro- 
duced and sold at increasing prices, 
year hy year, his well-known anil 
most celebrated works, most of which 
have been engraved. The following 
isa brief enumeration of them :—In | 
1811, “A Gamekeeper” and “A Hu- 
morous Scene ;" in 1812, ‘‘ Blind Man’s 
Buff,” a Sketeh, and “The Village 
Festival," now in the National Gal- 
lery ; in 1813, the finished picture of 
“Blind Man’s Buff ;” in 18]4, “ The 
Letter of Introduction,’ and “ Dun- 
can Gray ;" in 1835, “ Distraiuing for 
Rent;” in 1816, “ The Rabbit on the 
Wall;” in 1817, “ The Breakfast ;" in 
1818, “The Errand Boy” and “The 
Abbotsford Fumily;’’ in 1819, “ The 
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Penny Wedding ;* in 1820, “ The 

Reading of the Will ;” in 1821, “Guess 

my Name” and “ Newsmongers ;”’ in 

1822, “ Chelsea Pensioners Reading the 

| Gazette of the Buttle of Waterloo ;” 

! in 1823, ‘* The Parish Beadle ;"' in 1824, 
“Smugglers offering Run Goods for 
Sale or Concealment,” and “ The Cot- 

‘ tage Toilet;” and, in 1825, “ The High- 
land Family.” . 

In the latter year Wilkie lost a con- 
siderable sum in a speculation in 
which he had engaged, acircumstance 
that had a visible effect upon his con- 
stitution, and for the recovery of his 
health his medical attendants advised 
a tour on the Continent. On this 

! occasion he visited Rome and Madrid, 
and was absent for about three years. 

! During this period he was not idle; 

| besides making a great number of 

studies, be nearly completed some 
pictures both in Italy and Spain. 

Soon after his return in 1828, he be- 

gan to display a total change in the 






























his subject, and the principle of his 
light and shade. In his earlier paint- 
ings he adopted tbe principle of the 
Flemish and Dutch schools. The 
mingled beauties of Teniers, Wouvre- 
| mans, and Ostade, were present, with- 

out the grossness of their subjects or 
| the coarseness of their incidents. He 
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was no imitator, however, of any of 
them. He saw nature through the 
/same medium through wnich those 
great artists had contemplated her, 
and, his jndgment assuring him that 
| the course they pursued was correct, 
| he adopted*it as his own. In the 
same manner, on arriving amidst the 
accumulated treasures of the Spanish 
sehool at Madrid, he was struck with 
admiration at the powerful effects its 
artists had produced; and he resolved 
| on the hazardons experiment of rest- 
ing his future fame ona style utterly 
opposed to that in which he then 
stood unrivalled amidst European art- 
ists. Instead of a general breadth 
of light, he adopted powerfnl con- 
trasts, in place of rendering his darks 
valuable by the great prevalence of 
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Preaching of John Knox,” which is a 
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light, he made his brillianey of light 
to depend upon the predominance of 
the dark. The following are the 
principal pictures painted by him in 
his second style:—‘‘ The Spanish 
Posada ; “ The Maid of Saragossa ;”’ 
“The Guerilla’s Departure ;” “ The 
Guerilla’s Return ;’ “ John Knox 
Preaching before Mary Queen of 
Scots,” exhibited in 1832; ‘ Spanish 
Monks,” exhibited in 1833; “ Not at 
Home,” and “ Spanish Mother and 
Child,” in 1834; ‘ Columbus,” in 
1835; “ Peep-o’-day Boys’ Cabin,” in 
1836; “Mary Queen of Scots escap- 
ing froin Lochleven Castle ;” “ The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ and “ The 
Empress Josephine,” and “The For- 
tune-teller,”’ in 1837; ‘Queen Vic- 
toria’s First Council,’ in 1838 ; ‘“‘ The 
Discovery of the Body of Tip poo Saib,” 
and “Grace Before Meat,” in 1839; 
“ Benvenuto Cellini and the 
Pope,” and “ The frish Whisky Still,” 
Besides these, le left an 
unfinished picture of “John Knox 
Administering the Sacrament,” one 
of his principal pictures. “ The 


most magnificent and truly national 
picture, was purchased by Sir Robert 
Peel at a considerable sum. 

Mr R. B. Haydon, himself a painter 
of great eminence, thus speaks of 
Wilkie’s change of style: —“ He first 
startled the British artists from their 
absurd excess in imitating Reynolds, 
by the power and beauty of his ‘ Vil- 
lage Politicians, and founded our 
unrivalled domestic school. Had he 
persevered in the path which Nature 
had carved out for him, had he wise- 
ly gone on adding perfeetion to per- 
fection, there is no calculating on the 
extent of excellence to which he must 
have carried his works, for his inven- 
tion was flowing and continual, his 
cye for the quantities of composition 
exquisite, his taste simple, his cager- 
ness for improvement great, and, at 
that time, his industry incessant ; but, 
alas! he soon ohserved that power | 
and competence werc seldom obtained 





in England by inventive art, and hav- 
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ing a great relish for society, where a 
man ean hardly keep toa great and 
solitary prineiple, he listened to the 
flatteries of those who wished to have 
their heads immortalized by the hand 
of him who was so eelebrated in Eu- 
rope for his own peeuliar department. 
This was the origin of that singular 
and unfortnnate ehange in his pro- 
gress, and he soon began to prefer the 
more profitable easo and lazy luxury 
of portrait to the energy of invention, 
the industry of seleeting models, and 
the inadequate reward for his early 
and more beautiful works. rom 
portrait, the full size, the transition 
seemed to Wilkie easy into ‘high 
art;’ but here, again, his ignorance 
of the naked form, his want of poetry 
of mind, proved him to be more un- 
qualified than for elevated portrait ; 
and, with the single exeeption of 
Knox, his attempts in that style were 
painful,” 

On the death of Sir Thomas Law- 
renee, January 7, 1830, Wilkie, through 
the influenee of the late Sir Williain 
Knighton, was appointed Prineipal 
Painter iu Ordinary to his Majesty, 
and Sergeant-Painter to the King. 
At this time ho was busily employed 
upon his portrait of Georgo IV. in 
the Highland eostume, and on his pie- 
turo of the Reeeption of his Mujesty 
at Holyroodhouse. On the aecession 
of William IV., who had a great re- 
gard for him, his appointments were 
eontinued, and in 1836 he was kuight- 
ed. When Queen Vietoria eame to 
the throne, Sir David was honoured 
by sittings from her Majesty for his 
elaborate pieture of her First Couneil, 
and also with a few for a portrait of 
herself. But he was not commanded 
to exeeute any of the numerous like- 
nesses of the monarch whieh are 
usually ealled for at the eommenee- 
ment of a new reign, and the per- 
formanee of whieh is generally held 
to be the privilege of the Painter to 
the Court. This apparent negleet 
wounded the sensitive mind of Sir 

| David, but the impression was soon 
| effaced by the amiable eonsideration 
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of his Royal Mistress, who sent him 
on a2 mission to Constantinople to— 
paint the portrait of the Sultan for | 
the Royal Colleetion. After visiting 
Syria and Egypt, he arrived at Malta 
on board the Oriental steamer, on his 
return to England, in perfeet health | 
and high spirits, having everywhere 
been reeeived with the lionours due ; 
to his genius. During his absenee 
from England he had been busily 
employed, and his portfolio was filled 
with materials for futnre pietures. 
One of his last works was a portrait 
of Mehemet Ali. At Malta he was 
indueed by the climate to partake too 
ineautiously of fruit, and he inereased 
the feverish disposition whieh ensued 
by resorting to the eooling effeets of 
iee. After leaving the Island, his 
illness inereased so mueh that he was 
for two days eonfined to his eabin. 
On the night of the 3lst of May the 
Oriental entered Gibraltar Bay, and, 
having reeeived the mail on board, 
inade sail for England, no one having 
been permitted togo onshore. Short- 
ly after the ship liad got under weigh, 
at six o’eloek on the morning of June 
1, his eompanion, Mr Woodburne, 
went into Sir David’s berth to request 
him to eome up and breakfast with 
the company. Sir David replied that 
he should probably do so, but would | 
like first to see the doetor. Mr Gattie, 
a medieal gentleman, was ealled for 
the purpose, but he was so mueh 
alarmed by Sir David's appearanee, | 
that he sought tle assistanee of the 
medieal attendant of Sir James Carnae 
from Bombay, who was one of the 
passengers. The latter aeeordingly 
visited the patient, and he agreed 
with Mr Gattie that he was in great 
danger. All the remedies within 
their reaeh were applied by the medi- 
eal gentlemen, and every exertion was 
used to save the illustrious sufferer, 
but without avail. Sir David gra- 
dually sunk ; he beeame uneonseious 
about half-past seven, and at eight 
o’eloek he died, June 1, 1841, in the 
55th year of hisage. At the request 
of the passengers the vessel put baek 
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to Gibraltar, but, owing to the strict- 
ness of tle quarantine laws, aud the 
dread of the plaguc, the budy was not 
allowed to be seut on shore for inter- 
ment, and it was judged best to com- 
mit the remains of the great painter 
to the deep, whicli was done in the 
most solemn aud impressive manner, 
as the Oriental stood out of the bay 
on her way to England. 

Sir David Wilkie was never mar- 
ried. He resided of late years in the 
ncighbourhood of Kensington, his 
establishmeut being superintended by 
a most amiable, affectionate, and de- 
yoted sister. He had also a brother, 
Mr Thomas Wilkie, a merchant in the 
city. “In private life,” says Mr Hay- 
don, “his character was simple, ho- 
nourable, prudent, and decorous; a 
teuder heart was concealed by a timid 
manner, which to strangers more 
than bordered on apparent coldness. 
He had been a dutiful sou, an affec- 
tionate brother, and was an attached 
friend. His address was reserved, as 
if he feared to offend more than he 
wished to please. His early struggles 
had taught him subniission and doci- 
lity, which he never lost even in the 
society of his equals. His education 
had been imperfect, but his great 
capacity, sound common sensc, and 
shrewd observation, made him a de- 
_lightful companion with an intimate 
friend. Though in private life he 
was always consistent in the practice 
of his art, he betrayed a perpctual ap- 
petite for new modcs. He was not 
only at the mercy of his own whims, 
but of those of infinitely inferior men, 
and, like Reynolds, believed every 
night he had hit the right thing, which 
the first ray of the morning sun dis- 
sipated like a vapour.” <A writer in 
the Times, after giving a short sketch 
of his lifc, says :—* He was fond of 
amusing himself occasionally, when 
in the society of his literary and ar- 





tableaur vivans, an amusement cx- 

tremely characteristic of his long and 

unvarying habit of observation, which 

appears to lave been one of the quali- 
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ties for which ho was most remark- 
able. At such periods he would pro- 
pose a subject, and by the use of cos- 
tumes and draperies, of which he pos- 
sessed a large store, and the judicious 
application and management of light, 
impress an effect upon the eye of the 
spectator similar to that produced by 
the pictures of many of the great 
masters, A close and careful obser- 
vation of every variety of composition 
or of form always preceded the pro- 
duction of his greater works, more 
especially those which he painted in 
what may be termed his first style. 
Every article of furniture depieted, 
or of accessory, however minute or 
humble, iutroduced into his compost- 
tion, was modelled or carved for the 
purpose, and each was transferred to 
the canvass from the thing itself. Nor 
was the perspective less accurately 
considered, for the interiors we see 
in his pictures, conveying to the eyes 
such exactness of dclineation, were 
the faithful transcripts of the models 
he had already planned und procured 
to be executedforhim. Early habits 
of care in pecnniary matters led him, 
as he advanced in life, to a rigidness 
of expenditure bordcring on parsi- 
mony, but his warmth of heart and 
affection for his family prompted his 
aid to them, when wanted, with un- 
sparing liberality. In his intercourse 
with society he would freely state his 
opinions, and, though he was careful 
not to offend the prejudices of others, 
he never shrank from a plain and 
straightforward assertion of his views. 
He who sought his professional ad- 
vice was sure to have a courteous rc- 
ception, and could never leave him 
without benefiting by his judgment. 
No petty fecling of jealousy induced 
him ¢o withhold his stores of know- 
ledge, nor could his profound inti- 
inacy with the principles of his art 
ever render him impatient of the task 
of giving to hisless gifted brethren 
the results of his study, or the fruits 
of his experience. Ilis strong natural 
sense, his shrewdness of remark, and 
his quict vcin of humour, rendered 
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his conversation as instruetive as it 
was agreeable; so much so, indeed, 
that George Colman, on one oceasion, 
observed to a mutual friend, that 
“That Seotehman’s eouversation is 
worth a guinea an hour, for his sly 
wit and acute observation.” 

Sir David Wilkie’s unfinished works 
and original sketches were exposed to 
sale in May 1942, and bronght the 
sum of 1.6663, 14s. 6d. The sale 
lasted six days. Tt is understood that 
a memoir of his life is in preparation 
by Allan Cunningham. 

WILKIE, Wittiam, D.D., author 
of an epie poem, now only known by 
name, entitled ‘* The Epigoniad,” the 
son of a respectable farmer, was born 
at Eehlin, in the parish of Dalmeny, 
Lintithgowshire, October 5,172!. lle 
reecived his elementary edueation at 
the parish seliool, and at the age of 
fourteen was sent to the University 
of Edinburgh. During his attend. 
anee at College his father died, and 
left him, with the eharge of his mo- 
ther and three sisters, the stoek and 
unexpired lease of a sinall farm, at 
Fisher's Tryst, a few miles west fron: 
Edinburgh, the management of which 
he was in consequence obliged to un- 
dertake. He eontinued, however, to 
proseeute lis studies in divinity till 
he was lieensed to preach the gospel. 
In May 1753 he was appointed assist- 
ant minister of the parish of Ratho,; 
and beeame so gveat a favonrite with 
the Earl of Lauderdale, the patron of 
the parish, that, on the death of the 
ineumbent, three years afterwards, 
his Lordship eonferred on him the 
living. 

While yet a mere youth, he is said 
to have evineed strong indieations of 
poetieal talent. In the Statistical 
Aceount of the Parish of Dalmeny, 
there is a eopy of some indifferent 
verses “ On a Storm,” alleged to have 
been written by him when in his 
tenth year ; but with more probability 
the period of their composition may 
be referred to his sixteenth or seven- 
teenth year. In 1757 he published at 
Edinburgh his eelebrated epie, en-| 
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titled “ The Epigoniad, a Poem in 


Nine Books,” the fruit of many years’ 
study and applieation. This learned 
poem, whieh is founded on a subject 
in the Fourth lliad of Ilomer, relative 
to the sacking of Thebes, met with 
mueh temporary saecess in Seotland, 
but in England it had few readers, 
and was very severely handled by the 
Critieal and Monthly Reviewers. 
Nevertheless, the first impression be- 
ing soon exhausted, a second edition, 
eorreeted and improved, was publish- 
ed in 1759, to whieh was added “A 
Dream, in the Manner of Spenser.”’ 
In spite of this lively and elegant 
apology for his Epigoniad, for sueh it 
really was, and of a letter by Hume 
in its favour, addressed to the editors 
of the “ Critieal Review,” appended 
to its tail, as it were, as boys affix bits 
of paper to a kite to make it mount, 
the work was too eumbrous, and had 
too imueh of a gravitating tendeney 
ever to keep itself before the publie, 
and is now eonsigned to undisturbed 
silence and negleet. 

In 1759 Mr Wilkie was elected Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of St Andrews, and, on re- 
moving thither, he took his sisters to 
reside with him. With abont L.200, 
whieh at this period was all he pos- 
sessed, he purehased a few acres of 
almost waste land iu the neighbour- 
hood, and resumed his farming oeeu- 
patious, by whieh, and his frugal ;ha- 
bits, he was enabled to leave, at his 
death, property to the amount of, 
L.3000. In 1766 the University of St 
Andrews conferred upon him the de- 
greeofD.D. In 1768 he published a 
series of sixteen ‘t Moral Fables, in 
Verse," dedieated to his early patron 
the Earl of Lauderdale; but, though 
these pieees possessed much pro- 
priety of seutiment and ease of expres- 
siou, they did not add to his reputa- 
tion asa poet. Dr Wilkie died at St 
Andrews, after a lingering illness, Oc- 
tober 10, 1772, in the 5ist year of his — 
age. Several amusing stories are 
told of his eeeentricities. He suf- 
fered so much from ague, thai, to 
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keep up a perspiration, he used to lie 
{in bed with no less than two dozen 
pairs of blankets upon him ; and, to 
ayoid all ehanee of the eold damp, he 
nerer slept in elean sheets, either at 
| home or in a friend's house! His 
, street dress usually consisted of se- 
veral flannel jaekets, waisteoats, and 
topeoat, and over alla greateoat and 
gown, whieh gave him a very gro- 
tesque appearance. Although of par- 
simonious habits, he had a benevolent 
disposition, and in his latter years 
was in the habit of giving away L.20 
annually in charity. He was at times 
so very absent, that he would even 
| forget when iu the pulpit to take off 
his hat; onee he forgot to pronounce 
| the blessing after publie service, and 
_at another time he dispensed the Sa- 
erament, without eonseerating the ele 
ments! Added to these peeuliarities, 
he indulged in the nse of tobaceo to 
an immoderate excess. 

WILLIAM L,, Kine or Scots, styled 
William the Lyon, from being the 
| first Scotish monareh who assumed 
the figure of a lion rampant on his 
shield, grandson of David I., and bro- 
ther to Maleolm IV., was born in 
1143. He sueeeeded to the throne in 
1165, and soon after he repaired to 
tbe English Court, to endeavour to 
obtain from Henry Il. of England the 
restoration of the territory of North- 
umberland, whieh had been relin- 
guished by Malcoim. Henry put him 
off with fair proniises, and, at length, 
finding all his solieitations fruitless, 
William sent ambassadors to France, 
in 1168, and eoneluded a treaty with 
the Freneh King against England. 
In 1172 he joined with Richard, Ceur 
de Lion, in a eonfederaey against the 
English Monarch, father of that 
prince, who promised to restore to 
him the Earldom of Northumberland, 
and to give to his brother, David, the 
Earldom of Cambridge. In aeeord- 
anee with this agreement, William in- 
vaded England. Jie divided his army 
into three columns; the first of whieh 
laid siege to Carlisle, the sceond he 
himself led into Northumberland, 
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and his brother, David, advanced with 
the third into Leicestershire. After 
redueing the Castles of Burgh, Apple- 
by, and Warkworth, William joined 
that division of his army which was 
besieging Carlisle. The place was 
already so much weakened, that the 
governor had agreed to surrender it 
by a eertain day, provided it was not 
previously relieved; on whieh the 
King, leaving some troops to eontinue 
the siege, invested the Castle with 
part of the forees under his command, 
at the same time sending a strong re- 
inforeement to his brother David. 
At this juneture, when his army was 
so inueh redueed, he reeeived intel- 
ligenee that a strong body of English 
were on their mareh to surprise him. 
Retiring to Alnwick, he Jaid siege to 
that place; but was unexpeetedly at- 
taeked by four hundred Yorkshire 
horsemen, who, disguising themselves 
in Scotish habits, had approached his 
camp unobserved. William mistook 
them for a party of his own stragglers 
returning loaded with spoil; but the 
display of the English banners soon 
undeeeived him. On pereeiving his 
error, he gallantly eharged the enemy | 
at the head of sixty horse; but being 
overpowered by numbers, he was taken 
prisoner and eonveyed to Richmond 
Castle. He was then earried in ehains | 
before Henry, at Northanpton, and 
ordered to be sent to the Castle of 
Falaise in Normaudy, where he was 
eonfined with other state prisoners. | 
Towards the elosc of the year he re- 
gained his liberty, but only by con- 
senting to do homage to Wenry for 
Scotland and alt his other possessions ; 
and, as a security, he was obliged to 
deliver into the hands of the English 
Monarch the Castles of Roxburgh, 
Berwick, Jedburgh, Edinburgh, and 
Stirling. David, the King’s brother, 
with twenty barous, who were prc- 
sent at the signing of this Conven- 
tion, were given to Henry as host- 
ages on tho occasion, This took 
placo in 1174, and in the sueeceding 
year, William, with the elergy and 
| barons, did homago to Menry at York. | 
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In 1188 the Bishop of Durham was 
sent by Ilenry into Scotland to levy a 
contribution for the lluly War; and 
the restitntion of the Castles of Rox- 
burgh and Berwick was offered to 
William, to induee him to give tho 
tenths of his kingdom for the pur- 
pose ; but the Scotish clergy and ba- 
rons assembled in Parliameut, in- 
dignantly refused their consent, de- 
elaring that “they would not pay, al- 
though both Kings should have sworn 
to levy them.” On the death of 
Henry in 1189, Richard, his successor, 
having resolved on an expedition into 
the Holy Land, that he might seeure 
the quiet of his dominions in his ab- 
senee, determined upon making the 
Seots his friends, and restored to 
William all the rights and territories 
which had been wrested from him 
during the reign of bis father, For 
this William agreed to pay ten thou- 
sand merks sterling. The treaty 
entered into between the two Mo- 
nares on this oecasion js still ex- 
tant. In it Richard acknowledges 
that “ all the eouventions and acts of 
submission from William tothe Crown 
of england had been extorted from 
him by unpreeedented writiugs and 
duresso;” and thus was Scotland re- 
stored to her ancient independence, 
of which she had heen temporarily de- 
prived, hy measures on the part of 
Henry, which cveu the English them- 
selves considered as foreed and un- 
just. William coutinued a faithful 
ally of Richard, and when the latter 
was imprisoned by the Emperor of 
Germany, on his return from Pales- 
tine, the Kiug of Scotland sent an 
army to assist his Regency against 
his brother John, who had usurped 
the throne of England. After the 
death of Richard, William demanded 
restitution from King John of the 
three northern counties of England, 
which the latter refused to deliver up. 
In 1209 hoth monarehs assembled 
their forees on the Borders; hut the 
barons of both countries interfered, 
and succeeded in adjusting, without 
bloodshed, the differences betwcen 
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them. William died at Stirling, De- 
eember 2, 1214, and was interred in 
the Abbey of Arhroatb. He mar- 
ried, in 1186, Ermingarde, daughter of 
Richard, Viseount de Beaumont, and 
was suceceded by his son, Alexander 
IL. 

WILLISON, Jouy, an eminent di- 
viue and religious writer, was horn in 
1680, and from an early age was in- 
tended by his parents for the Church. 
After completing his regular course 
of academieal education, he entered 
on the study of divinity, and having 
heen duly licensed, he beeame, iu 1703, 
miuister of Brechin, in consequenee 
of a unanimous eall which he re- 
ecived from thattown. Shortly after, 
the popularity he had acquired by his 
abilities as a preacher, with the sim- 
plicity and purity of his manners, 
and the gentleucss and benevolence of 
his disposition, eaused him to be in- 
vited to supply a vacaney at Dundee, 
where he spent the remainder of his 
life. He now took a prominent part in 
all pubhe diseussions regarding eccle- 
siastical affairs, aud showed himself, 
in particular, opposed to the exercise 
of patronago in the chureh. Dis- 
tinguished abovo many of his con- 
temporaries by his superior attain- 
ments, activity, aud zeal, he was con- | 
sidered in his day the leader of the 
popniar or Evangelieal party ; and, in 
1735, when the General Assembly re- 
solved to apply to Parliament for the 
repeal of the oppressive act of 1712, he 
and Messrs Gordon and Mackintosh 
were sent to London to attend to this 
important matter. All their efforts, 
however, to proeure a repeal of the 
aet proved fruitless, as have those of 
many other good men sinee their 
time. 

Mr Willison was the author of se- 
veral works of a religious nature, 
whieh have been loug held in high 
estimation. The principal of these 
are, “ Example of Plain Catechising,” 
Edinburgh, 17387; “ The Afilicted 
Man’s Companion, or a Directory for 
Familics and Persons Afflieted with 
Sickness, or any other Distress," first 
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, published at Edinburgh in 1755; 
‘“‘ Sacramental Meditations and Ad- 
vices, together with a Short Christian 
Directory, aud Three Sernions,” 
1769; * The Balm of Gilead,” &c. &ce. 
A quarto edition of his works was 
published at Aberdeen in 1817, with 
a life prefixed, He died at Dundee, 
in the bosom of his family, May 3, 
1750, in the seventieth ycar of his age, 
and furty-seventh of his ministry. In 
1793 two sermons, preached by Mr 
Willison some time before his death, 
“On the Increase of Christ’s King- 
dom,” containing an allusion to the 
demoralised state of Franec, were 
published at London, under the title 
of “ A Prophecy of the French Re- 
yolution, and the Downfall of Anti- 
christ.” 

WILLOCEK, Jouy, one of the first 
and most active of ane Scotish Re- 
formers, and principal coadjutor of 
Knox, was a native of Ayrshire, and 
is supposed to have been educated at 
the Uuiversity of Glasgow. Accord- 
ing to Bishop Lesly, he was originally 
a Dominican Friar in the town of 
Ayr, but Spottiswood says he belong- 
ed to the Francisean order. He had 
become a convert to the Reformed 
doctrines before 1541, and, having 
throwu off the monastic habit, he re- 
tired into England; but during the 
persecution for the Six Articles, the 
samc year he was for some time con- 
fined in the prison of the Fleet. Dur- 
ing the reign of Edward VI. he preach- 
ed the Gospel freely, and wasappoint- 
ed one of the chaplains of the Duke 
of Suffolk, father of the unfortunate 
Lady Jane Grey. On the accession 
of Queen Mary in 1553, Willock, with 
many other Protestants, took refuge 
on the Continent, and, proceeding to 
the city of Embden, in Mast Friesland, 
‘ he entered uponthe practice of medi- 
cine, whicl: he lad previously studied, 
for a subsistence. 

His talents, medical skill, and in- 
tegrity, introduccd him to the no- 
tice of Annc, Duchess of Friesland, 
who then governed the country, 
and who was induced, in the sum- 
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mer of 1555, to send him to Seot- 
land on a mission to congratulate the 
Queen Regent on her accession to the 
Regency, aud to make some arrange- 
ments respecting the trade between - 
the two countries. “The public cha- | 
racter,’ says M'Crie, in his Life of 
Knox, “ with which he was invested, 
gave him an opportunity of cultivat-_ 
ing acquaintance with the leading 
Protestants, and, while he resided in 
Edinburgh, they met with him iu 
private, and listened to his religious 
exhortations.” So high did he stand 


in the estimation of Knox, that, in his 


History, the latter uever mentions 


him without expressions of affection 


andesteem. In the end of the year 


he returned to Embden, but in the 


summer of 1558 he received a new 
commission from the Duchess, and 
again came to Scotland, where his 
presence was much required by the 
Protestant party. Soon after his ar- 
rival he was seized with a severe ill- 
ness, but this did not prevent him” 
from preaching from his bed the Re- 


formed doctrines to great numbers of 


the nobility, gentry, and others who 
came to hear him. 

After his recovery, wishing to 
remuin in Scotland, he resigned 
his commission from the Duchess, 
and resolved to devote himself en- 
tirely to the advancement of the 
Protestant cause in his native coun- 
try. With Mr William Harlowe, he 
began to preach openly in Edinburgh: 
and Leith, while Mr Paul Methven, 
Mr John Douglas, Erskine of Dun, 
and others, proclaimed the doctrines 
of the Reformation in various parts 
of Seotland. ‘Till the arrival of Knox 
from Geneva in May 1559, the great 
burden of affairs lay chiefly on the 
shoulders of Willock, who, having re- 
tired to the town of Ayr, preached 
regularly iu St John’s Church of that 
town, being protected by the Karl of 
Glencairn aud anuincrous band of the 
nobility and gentry of Ayrshire, 
While occupied in this duty, he had 
a long controversial correspondence 
with Quentin Keunedy, the famous 
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Abbot of Crossraguel. He also seems 
to have had a eoutroversy with Black, 
a Dominiean friar, and Robert Max- 
well, a schoolmaster in Glasgow. 

With tlre view of intimidating the 
Protestant party, the Queen Regent 
snmiuoned their preachers, mention- 
ing particularly Knox, Willock, Doug- 
las, and Methven, to appear before her 
and her Council at Stirling, May 10, 
1559, to answer for their reputed 
heresy and schismatiesl conduet. 
Fiuding, however, that, previous to 
the day appointed, the Reformers liad 
assembled in vast numbers ut Perth, 
she persuaded Erskine of Dunn to 
prevail on his brethreu to disperse, 
promising that their preachers should 
be unmolested. and all their griev- 
ances redressed. On this assurance, 
the greater part of the Protestants 
returned to their homes. Bunt when 
the day of trial eame, the summons 
was called by orders of the Queen, 
and the preaehers outlawed for uot 
answering the eitntion, The perfidy 
of the Regent on this oeeasion led to 
the destruction of the Monasteries, 
first at Perth, and then iu various 
other towns in the kingdom, to the 
interdiction ot the Popish worship in 
Seotland, and finally to the overthrow 
of her own anthority. 

In the end of June the Lords of 
the Congregatiou arrived in the eapi- 
tal, with Knox and Willock in their 
company. The former was straiglit- 
way elected minister of Edinburgh, 
and Protestant ministers preached 
freely in all the churches. In virtue 
of a truee agreed to between the 
Queeu Regent, then with her party 
at Dunbar, and the Protestant 
Lords, dated July 24, the latter with 
their adherents left Edinburgh, tak- 
ing Knox with them. Willock, who 
was less obnoxions to the Papists, was 
appointed to officiate in his stead, and 
preached regularly in St Giles’. In 
this difficult situation he displayed a 
firmness and prudenee which emi- 
neutly qualified him for the high office 
to which he had been called in the 
abseuee of Knox. The Regent made 
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several pressing attempts to have the 
Roman Catholie service re-establish- 
ed in the church of St Giles, but Mr 
Willoek and the citizens deelared that 
they eould not relinqnish the right 
whieh was seeured to them by the 
late treaty, nor allow idolatry to be 
again set np in the High Chnreh of 
the eity. Although the French mer- 
eeuaries in the service of the Regent 
paraded the city iu an insolent and 
snpercilions mauner, and often dis- 
turbed, by their loud talking and 
noise, the Protestant worship, Wil- 
loek maintained his place, and in the 
month of August administered the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, after 
tho Reformed manner, for the first 
time in Edinburgh, in St Giles’ 
Church. 

The Queen Regent having broken 
the treaty, and retired to Leith, which 
she fortified and defended with 
Tvench troops, a eonvention of the 
nobility, barons, and burgesses, was 
held at Edinburgh, October 21, to de- 
liberate as to her deposition from the 
Government, to which the two prin- 
eipal ininisters, Willoek and Knox, 
were called for their opinion and ad- 
vice. By this Assembly, she was sns- 
pended from her authority as Regent 
of the kingdom until the meeting of a 
free Parliament, and a Conneil was | 
elected for the managemeut of publie 
affairs during the interval, When 
treating of religious matters, four of | 
the ministers, namely, Knox, Willock, 
Christopher Goodman, and Alexander 
Gordon, Bishop of Galloway, who had 
embraeed the Reformation, were ap- | 
poiuted to assist in the deliberations 
of the Council. Duriug the last ill- 
ness of the Queen Regent, who died | 
in Edinburgh Castle, Jnno 10, 1560, | 
she was attended by Mr Willoelk, at 
her own request. 

After the establishment of the Re- | 
formed Religion, the Committee of 
Parliament, in July 1560, nominated 
Mr Willock Superintendent of Glas- 
fow aud of the Western Provinees, 
faving been absent in England, he 
was not ordained till September 14, 
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! 1561. 
| Assembly at Perth, June 25, 1563, he 
| was ehosen Moderator, aud duriug 
| the proceedings before the Court, he 
‘was desired to withdraw, when “it 
was complained that he did not his 
endeavour for the extirpation of Po- 
pery.” Beiug told, on his return to 
the meeting, of what he had been ac- 
eused, “ he desired to be disburthened 
of the great charge laid upon him, 
which he had undertaken only for a 
time.” In June 1535 he was again 
chosen Moderator. Shortly after he 
returned into England, where he con- 
tinned about three years. His wife, 
being an Englishwoman, is supposed 
to be the reason why he went so often 
to that country. Ju December 1567 
the Assembly addressed an affection- 
ate and energetic letter to him, solicit- 
ing his returu, in eonsequenee of 
whieh he eame again into Scotland 
before the beginning of July 1568, at 
Which time the Assembly met, aud 
again made choice of him as their 
Moderator. After this date, no fur- 
ther mention is made of Mr Willock 
in any of the histories of the period, 
He is supposed to have returned into 
England, and to have died there. 
WILSON, Acexanper, M.D., the 
father of Scotish letter-founders, was 
born at St Andrewsin 1714. He was 
educated for the medical profession ; 
and, in 1737, repaired to London to 
seek for employment. Soon after his 
arrival, he was engaged as assistant to 
a surgeon and apothecary in respect- 
able practice, who was a native of 
Franee. About a year afterwards he 
was intruduced by Mr David Gregury, 
Professor of Mathemiaties at St An- 
drews, to Dr Charles Stewart, phy- 
sieian to Archibald Lord {fsla, after. 
wards Duke of Argyle; and by that 
gentleman he was made known to his 
Lordship, who reeeived him with 
great kindness, and bestowed on him 
several marks of his attention and 
favour. Being of an ingenious ime- 
chanieal turn, he constructed for his 
Lordship and some of his frieuds 
thermuincters of different kinds, with 
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more perfeetion and elegance than 
was at that time common in London. 
Shortly after, a cireumstance acciden- 
tally oecurred which gave a new di- 
rectiou to his genius, aud eventually 
led to an entire change of his profes- 
sion. He had by ehance one day visit- 
ed aletter fuundry with a friend, 
who wanted to purchase some printing 
types; and his attention being par- 
ticularly directed to the implements 
used by the workmen in prosecuting 
that art, the idea struek him of being 
able to introduce a certain important 
improvement into the process. He 
imparted his scheme to a friend named 
Bain, also trom St Andrews, who, like 
himself, possessed aconsiderable share 
of ingenuity, perseverance, and enter- 
prise, and the two young adventurers 
resolved to relinquish all other pur- 
suits, for the purpose of following the 
business of letter-founding, aceordiug 
to the improved plan proposed by Mr 
Wilson. Having waited on Lord 
Isla, and communicated to him his 
views on the subjeet, his Lordship 
expressed his entire approbation of 
the undertakiug. Messrs Wilson and 
Bain then eutered iuto partnership, 
and, having takeu convenient apart- 
ments, applied with great assiduity to 
the different preparatory steps of the 
project. ‘“ But although,” says Mr 
Hansard in his Typographia, “they 
found their task grow more and more 
arduous as their experience improved, 
it may yet be mentioned as a fact 
whieh bespeaks singular probity of 
mind, that they never once attempted 
to gain any insight whatever through 
the means of worknien employed in | 
any of the London foundries, some of | 
whom they understood could have 

proved of cousiderable service to 

them.’ 

In eonscquenee of the expense at- 
tending their residence in London, 
they returned about 1739 to St An- 
drews, where they continued to prose- 
eute their experiments, but were un- 
suceessful incarrying out their scheme 
of improvement. Having, however, 
acquired some knowledge of the art 
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of letter-founding, they determined 
upon pursuing the ordinary mode of 
preparing the types, and by their own 
unassisted efforts and mechanical abi- 
lity, they were at length enabled to 
cast a few founts of Roman and Italic 
characters. They subsequently hired 
some workmen, whom they instructed 
in the necessary operations, and at 
last opened their infant letter-foundry 
at St Andrews in 1742. The printers 
of Scotland at that period were sup- 
plied by the London foundries, which 
put them to much iucouvenience, and 
they were, therefore, glad to eneour- 
age the manufacturing of types so 
near their own home. Their liberal 
orders enabled Messrs Wilson and 
Bain to add to the uumber of their 
founts, and being uow engaged in a 
regular business, the increasing de- 
mand for their types, and the prospect 
of extending their sales to Irelaud and 
North America, induced them, in 
1744, to remove their letter-foundry 
to Camlachic, inthe immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow. Inthe antuinn 
of 1747, with the view of extending 
their connections iu Ireland, Mr Bain 
settled at Dublin, and, two years after, 
the partnership was totally dissolved. 

During his residence at Caimlachie, 
Dr Wilson had become acqnainted 
with most of the emiueut and learned 
men of the city of Glasgow. Wheu 
the professors of the College formed 
the design, with Messrs Robert and 
Andrew Foulis, Printers to the Uni- 
versity, of printing splendid editions 
of the Greek Classics, Dr Wilson exe- 
cuted new types for these works after 
an improved inodel of his own, accom- 
plishing his task at an expense of time 
aud labour which could not be com- 
pensated by any profits arisiug from 
the sale of the types themselves. Iu 
consequence of his disinterested con- 
duct ou this occasion, his uame was 
mentioned in the preface to the folio 
Homer, in terms of highly deserved 
commendation. In 1760 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Practical Astro- 
nomy in the University of Glasgow. 
Ile was one of the original members 
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of the Royal Society of Edinburgh; 
and, in 1774 and 1783, he contributed 
two interesting papers on the Solar 
Spots, to the London Philosophical 
Transactions. Lle died October 16, 
1786. 

About two years after he had been 
appointed to his Professorship, the 
foundry was removed to the more 
immediate vicinity of the College, and 
its further enlargement and improve- 
inent devolved ou his two sons, mnder 
whose management it attained, before 
their father’s death, to the highest 
reputation. Thetypes manufactured 
there were highly esteemed all over 
Europe for their elegance and dura- 
bility. Those in the Greck character, 
especially, were held to be unrivalled. 
In 1832 a branch from the Glasgow 
establishment was commenced at 
Edinburgh. In 1834 the business of 
the Glasgow establishment was re- 
moved to Londou, where it is now 
conducted with undiminished credit 
by Messrs Alexander and Patrick 
Wilson, the grandsons of its first 
founder. Besides these two large 
coucerns, the Messrs Wilson were in- 
vited by the printers of Ireland to 
establish a foundry in Dublin, which 
has also been carried on with the 
same success for several years past. 

WILSON, ALExanpeER, the cele- 
brated American Ornithologist, also 
distinguished as a writer of Scotish 
poetry, was born at Paisley, July 6, , 
1766. His father was a distiller in a 
small way, and, being in poor circum- 
stauces, was not able to give him more 
than an ordinary education. In his 
thirteenth year he was bonnd appren- 
tice for three years to his brother-in- 
law, William Duncan, a weaver, aud, 
after completing his indenture, he 
worked for four yearsasa journeyman, 
at first in Paisley, afterwards in Loch- 
winnoch, where his fatber was theu re- 
siding, and latterly at Queensferry with 
his old master and relative Duucan, 
who had removed to that place. An 
American biographer tells us, that he 
aequired the nickuame of “ the lazy 
wearer,’ trom his love ofreacing, and 
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attachment to the quiet and seques- 
; tered beauties of Nature. He derived 
from his mother, who died when he 
) was ten years of age, a tastc for music, 
| and he gave early indications of pos. 
sessing poetical talent of a high order. 
Disgusted with the confined and mo- 
notonous nature of his employment, 
| he resolved to ahandon the sliuttle, 
and betake himself to the wandering 
trade of a pediar; and accordingly he 
| carried a pack for a period of ahout 
three years. In 1789 he printed, at 
| Paisley, a volume, entitled “Poems, 
Humorous, Satirical, and Serious,” 
and offered for sale his chupman’s 
wares and his hook ut the same time; 
but finding few customers for either, 
he returned to Lochwinnoch, and re- 
| sumed his former occupation at the 
jloom. In 1791 he hastily composeda 
poem on the question—“ Whether the 
exertions of Allan Ramsay or Robert 
Fergusou had done most honour to 
'Seotish poetry ?” which he recited 
before the members of the Debating 
Society, called “ The Forum,’ at 
Edinburgh, giving the preference to 
' Ferguson, and soon after published 
it nnder the title of “ The Laurel Dis- 
| puted.” At this time he wrote and 
recited in public two other poetical 
jessays, and also contrihuted some 
pieces to Dr Anderson’s “ Bee.” In 
1792 appeared his admirable narrative 
poem, “ Watty and Meg,” which, in 
humour and truth of description, is 
| not surpassed hy any production of 
the Scotish muse. Being pnblished 
without his name, it was universally 
ascribed to Burns, A violent dispute 
having some time after this broken 
out hetween the Paisley master weav- 
ers and the journeymen, Wilson 
took part with the latter, and puh- 
lished anonymously several bitter 
satires, the authorship of which was 
easily traccd to him. Tor one of 
| these, a severe and undeserved libel 
upon a respectable individual, he was 
tried, and, being convicted, was sen- 
teneed to a short imprisonment, and 
conipelled to burn the obnoxious 
poem With his own hands at the pub- 
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lic cross of Paisley. He was likewise 
looked upon with suspicion as a person 
who advocated the dangerous prin- 
ciples which the French Revolution 
had spread among the people, and 
especially among the weavers, who at 
that period of excitement were gene- 
rally accounted tevcllers and demo- 
erats. These circumstances weighed 
heavily on his spirits, and led to his 
determination of emigrating to the 
United States. 

To raise funds for this purpose he 
hecame industrious and economical, 
working indefatigably at the loom, 
and living upon a shilling a-week, so 
that, in about four months, he had 
saved the amount of his passage 
money. Hetlen bade farewell to his 
friends and relatives, and walked to 
Portpatrick, whence he passed over 
to Belfast, and emharked on board a 
ship hound for Newcastle, in the State 
of Delaware. Her complement of 
passengers being filled, Wilson and 
his nephew, William Duncan, who ac- 
companied him, consented to sleep on 
deck during the voyage. With no 
better accommodation he crossed the 
Atlantic, and landed at his place of 
destination, July 14, 1794, in the 
twenty-eighth year of his age. To 
enable him to reach Philadelphia, he 
horrowed a smal! sum from a fellow- 
passenger, named Oliver, and, with his 
fowling-picee on his shoulder, he 
walked thirty-three miles to the ca- 
pital of Pennsylvania. It is noticed 
hy his biographers, that the first bird 
he saw in the Western World was a 
red-headed woodpecker, which he 
shot and carried along with him. In 
Philadelphia, he was employed for 
some weeks by an emigrant country- 
man as a copperplate printer. He 
then resumed his former trade of 
weaving, at which he worked for ahout 
ayear, both in Philadelphia and at 
Shepherdstown, in Virginia. In 1795 
he travelled through the north part of 
New Jersey as a pedlar, keeping a) 
journal, which he had commenced at} 
an early period in Scotland, and which 
he curiched with interesting observa- 
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tious and eharaeteristie remarks on 
meuand manners. On his return, le 
opened a seliool at Frankford, in Penn- 
sylvania, and tor several years he fol- 
lowed the profession ot a teacher, 
having removed first to Milestown, 
and afterwards to Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. During all this time he as- 
siduously studied these branehes of 
learning in whieh he was deficient, 
and having sueeessfully eultivated a 
knowledge of mathematics, to the 
business of a sehoolmaster he added 
that of a surveyor. lis sister, Mrs 
Dinean, being left a widow, followed 
jhim and her son, with a family of 
smnall ehildren, to the United States, 
and, by means of a loan, Wilson was 
enabled to purchase and stoel a sinall 
' farm for them in Ovid, Cayuga Coun- 
ty, New York. 

In 1802 he was appointed sehool- 
master of a seminary in Kiugsessing, 
on the banks of the Sehuylkill, within 
fonr miles of Philadelphia, and at a 
short disfanee from the residence of 
William Bartram, the eelebrated Aine- 
rican Naturalist. With this gentle- 
inan he soou becaine intimately ac- 
quainted, and also with Mr Alexander 
Lawson, au engraver, who instracted 
him in drawing, colouring, and eteh- 
ing, though he made no progress un- 
til he attempted the delineation of 
birds. Ilis sucecss in this depart- 
ment of art led him to the study of 
ornithology, in whieh he engaged so 
enthusiastically as to torm the pro- 
ject of publishing an aeeount, with 
drawings, of all the birds of the mid- 
die States, and even of the Union; 
and he undertook several long pe- 
destrian exeursions into the woods, 
for the purpose of inereasing his 
eolleetion of birds, as well as of ob- 
taining a knowledge of their history 
and habits. In the meantime, with 
the view of being relieved from the 
drudgery of a sehool, he contributed 
some essays to “ The Literary Maga- 
zine,” then eoudueted by Mr Broek- 
den Brown, and to Denny's Port- 
folio; but these efforts produeed no 
change iu his situation. 
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In Qetober 1804, aeeompanied by his 
nephew and another individual, he 
made a pedestrian tour to the Falls of 
the Niagara, and, on his return, he 
wrote his poem of “ The Foresters,” 
published in the Portfolio. From 
this time till 18U6 he was busily em- 
ployed on his great Ornithologieal - 
Work, and his friend lawson having 
declined to join with him in the nn- 
dertaking, he proeeeded with it alone, 
drawing, etching, and eolouring all 
the plates himself. In the latter year 
he had the good fortune to be eu- 
gaged, at a liberal salary, by Mr Sa- 
muel KF. Bradford, bookseller in Phi- 
ladelphia, as assistant editor of the 
American edition of Rees’ Cyclopiedia. 
He now relinguished the offiee of a 
sehoolmaster, and Mr Bradford hav- | 
ing agreed to tuke all the risk of pub-- 
lishing the Ornithology, he applied 
hiniself to preparing it for the press. . 
in September 1806 the first volnme of | 
this great national work made its ap- 
pearance, and its splendour and ability 
eqnally surprised and delighted the) 
Ameriean publie. Immediately ou 
its publieation, Wilson set out on a 
journey through the Eastern States, 
for the pnrpose of showing his book 
and soliciting subseriptious. He 
went as far as Maine, and returned 
through Vermont to Albany and Phi- 
ladelphia. He afterwards undertook 
an expedition on the same erraud to 
the South, passing through Virginia, 
the Carolinas, and Georgia. When at 
Charleston he had proeured only a 
hundred and twenty-five subseribers ; 
at Savannah they had amounted to 
two hundred and fifty, “ obtained,’ he 
says, “ at a priee worth five times 
their amount.” 

The seeoud yolume of the Orni- 
thology was published in Jauuary 
1810. and in the following month the 
author proeeeded to Pittsburg. From 
thenee, in a small boat or skiff, he 
deseended the Ohio for about six 
hundred iniles. He visited the nu- 
merous towus that had even tlen 
sprung up in the wilderness, and ex-— 
plored various parts of the eountry , 
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for the purpose of extending his ob- 
servations, collecting specimens, and 
{ watching the habits of birds in their 
lnative haunts. Since February 
1810," he says, in a letter to his bro- 
ther, David, a year or two afterwards, 
“T have slept for several weeks inthe 
wilderness alone, in an Indiau coun-, 
try, with my gnn and my pistols in} 
' my bosom; and have found myself so 
much redneed by sickness as to be 
' scarcely able to stand, wheu not with-| 
in three hnndred miles of a white set-| 
tlement.” Near Louisville he sold 
‘his skiff, and performed the journey 
_ to Natchez partly on foot and partly 

on horseback. In his Diary he says, 
|** This jonrney, four hundred and 
, seventy-five miles from Nashville, I 
! have performed alone, throngh difii- 

culties which those who never have 


passed the road could not havea con-; 


, ception of.” He procceded to New 
! Orleans, and theuce to New York, and 
home to Philadelphia. 
Six volnmes of the Ornithology were 
‘published previous to 1813, and the 
‘ seventhappearedinthatycar. In 1812 
| Wiison was chosen a Member of the 
Society of Artists ofthe United States, 
also of the American Philosophical 
Society, and of other learned bodies. 
In 1813 he had completed the Ictter- 
| press of the cighth volume of the Or- 
nithology; but its publication was 
greatly retarded for want of proper 
assistants to colour the plates. ‘Wil- 
' son was therefore obliged to under- 
take the whole of this departinent 
himself, in addition to his other du- 
ties; and these muitifarious labours, 
by encroaching largely upon his honrs 
of rest, began rapidly to undermine 
his constitution. When his friends 
remonstrated with him upon the 
danger of his scvere application, he 
answered—* Life is short, aud with. | 
out exertion nothing can be per- 
forined.”’ AA fatal dyseutery at lust 
seized him, of whieh, after afew days" 
illness, he dicd, August 23, 1813, in his 
forty-eighth year. [le was buried in 
the cemetery of the Swedish church, 
Southwark, Philadelphia, where a 
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simple marble monument has been 
erected to his memory. The letter- 
press of the ninth volume of the Or- 
nithology was supplied by Wilson’s 
friend and companion in several ex- 
cursions, Mr George Ord, who prefix- 
ed au interesting memoir of the de- 
eeased naturalist. Three supple- 
mentary volnmes, containing Amcri- | 
eau birds not described by Wilson, 
have been published in folio by 
Charles Lucien Bonaparte. In 1832 
an edition of the American Ornitho- 
logy, with illustrative Notes, and a 
Life of Wilson, by Sir Wilham Jardine, 
Baronet, was published at London in 
three volumes. 

WILSON, Florence, known among 
contemporary scholars by his Latin — 
name of Florentins Volusenns, a learn- 
ed writer of the sixteenth centnry, 
was born on the banks of the Lossie, 
near Elgin, abont 1500, THe was edu- 
cated in his native place, and pro- 
secuted his academical studies in the 
University of King’s College, Aber- | 
deen. Repairing afterwards to Eng- | 
land, his talents recommended him to 
the notice of Cardinal Wolsey, who 
appointed him preceptor to his ne- 
phew, and he aecompanied the latter 
to Paris, where he went for his edu- 
cation. On Wolsey’s death, in 1530, 
Wilson lost his pupil, but he soou 
after fonnd another patron in the 
learned Cardinal dn Bellai, Archbi- 
shop of Paris. Intending to proeced 
to Rome with this prelate, he travel- 
led with him as far as Avignon, 
where he was scized with an illness 
which eaused him to be left behind, 
and prevented his farther journey. 

Having neither money nor friends, 
he resolved to apply to the celebrated 
Cardinal Sadolet, Bishop of Carpen- 
tras; and, arriving at his house at 
night, was readily admitted into the | 
library, where the Bishop was then 
engaed at his studies. Wilson's skill 
in the learned languages strougly pre- 
possessed the Cardinal in his favonr, 
and he procured for him the appvuint- 
ment of teacher of Greek aud Latin 
in the public school of Carpentras. ; 
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During the time that he held this si- 
tuation, he composed bis excellent 
dialogue, ‘ De Animi Tranquillitate,” 
first printed at Leyden, by Gryphius, 
in 1543. In this work, which dis- 
plays throughout a vast compass of 
learning, and an intimate acquaintance 
| with all the Greck and Latin elassies, 
there are interspersed several little 
pieccs of Latin poctry of his own com- 
position, which in elegance avec little 
inferior to the productions of his eou- 
temporary Bucliauan. The work was 
reprinted at Edinburgh in 1571. A 
third edition was published in that 
| city under the superintendence of 
Ruddimau in 1707, and a fourth, in 
1751, with a Preface by Dr John Ward. 
. About 1516, after residing at Carpen- 
tras for ten ycars, Wilson felt a strong 
desire to revisit Scotland, and accord- 
ingly sct out on his return home ; but 
was taken ill on the read, and died at 
’ Vienne in Dauphiny about 1547. He 
maintained a high character for learn- 
ing in the age in which be lived, and 
Buchanan paid a tribute to his genins 
and virtues in an cpigram which he 
wrote upon his death. Besides the 
| work named, Wilson is said to have 
' writteu a book of Latin Poems, print- 
‘ed in London in 1619, quarto; also, 
“ Commeutatio Theologica, in Apho- 
rismos Dissecta, per Sebast. Gryphie- 
un,” 1539, 8vo; and ‘ Philosophiw 
| Aristotelica Synopsis,” Lib. iv. Of 
these works, however, there are 10 
| copies extant, aud it is doubtful 
whether the last was cver printed. 
Two letters by Wilson, the onc in 
Latin, the other in English, tbe latter 
addressed to Thomas Cromwell, after- 
wards Lord Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
are inserted in the Bannatyne Misccl- 
| lany. 

WILSON, James, aneminent Ame- 
rican lawyer, and one of the subscribers 
oftheDeclaration of Independcucc, tbe 
son of a respectable farmer, was born 
in Scotland about 1742. After study- 
ing successively at Glasgow, St Au- 
drews, and Edinburgh, he emigrated, 
in 1776, to Philadelphia, and was, for 





a few mouths, employed as a tutor in 
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the College and Academy of that 
place, in which capacity he acquired a 
high reputation for his classical learn- 
ing, On relinquisbing that situation, 
he commenced the study of the law, 
and at the end of two ycars was ad- 
mitted to the bar. He began to prac- 
tise, first at Reading, and then at Car- 
Usle, and from the latter place he re- 
moved to Annapolis. In 1778 he re- 
turned to Philadelphia, where he con- 
tinucd to reside during the remainder 
of bis life. In 1775 he was clected a 
member of Congress, and uuiformly 
spoke and acted in favour of indc- 
pendence. In1777he was superseded 
in Congress through the influence of 
party-spirit, but resumed his seat in 
1782. In 1779 he reeeived the ardu- 
ous and delicate appointment of Ad- 
vocate-Gencral for the Frencb Go- 
vernment in the United States, au 
office wbich be resigned in 1781, in 
consequence of difficulties respecting | 
the mode of remuneration. He con- — 
tinued, however, to give his advice in 
such cases as were laid before him by 
the miuisters and consuls of Franee 
until 1783, when the Freneh transmit- 
ted to bim a present of ten thousand 
livres. 

In 1787 he was a member of tbe 
Convention which framed the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and was | 
one of the Committee who reported 
thedraught of the same. In the State | 
Convention of Pennsylvania his ex- 
ertions were of essential service in 
securing the adoption of the Coustitu- 
tion. He was subsequently a inem- 
ber of the Convention which changed 
the constitution of Pennsylvania, to 
render it conformable to that of the 
United States; and, being oue of the 
Committec appointed to prepare the 
draught, was entrusted with the duty 
of drawing it out in the proper form. 
In 1789 he was appointed, by General 
Wasbington, a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and, whilst 
on a circnit in North Carolina, in the 
discharge of his functions, he died at | 
Edenton, August 28, 1798. His po- | 
litical and legal disquisitions, which | 
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are bighly esteemed in America, have 
been published in three volumes. 
WILSON, Jouy, author of “ The 
Clyde,” a poem, the son of a small 
farmer, in the parish of Lesmahago, 
Lanarkshire, was born there June 30, 
1720. He received his education at 
the grammar-school of Lanark; but 
when only in his fourte2nth year, his 
father died, and his mother’s poverty 
obliged her to withdraw him from 
school. He had made such rapid pro- 
gress in learning, however, that even 
| at this early age, he was able to begin 
| instructing others, and from this pe- 
| riod, till he arrived at manhood, he 
maintained himself chiefly by private 
teaching. In 1746 he was appointed 
' parish schoolmaster of his native pa- 
rish, and in this situation he continned 
for many years. His first production 
as an author was a “ Dramatie Es- 
say,’ which he afterwards expanded 
‘into the “Earl Douglas,’ a tragedy. 
This he published at Glasgow in 1764, 
with his poem of * The Clyde,” tbe 
former dedicated to Arcbibald Duke 
of Douglas, and the latter inscribed to 
the Ducbess. In the course of the 
same year he removed to Rutherglen, 
on the invitation of some gentlemen 
who wished bim to teach their sons 
the classics. In 1767, on a vacaney 


occurring in the grammar-school of 
Greenock, he was offered the situa- 
tion of master, on the singular condi- 
tion that he should abandon “ the 
profane and unprofitable art of poem- 


a 


making. With this Gothie proposi- 
tion, having a wife and family to sup- 
port, poor Wilson was obliged to com- 
ply, and accordingly burnt the greater 
part of his unfinished manuscripts. 
{Ie died, June 2, 1789, in the sixty- 
ninth year of his age. A few poetic 
fragments, that hadescaped the flames, 
were found among his papers. These 
seem chiefly to have been hurried 
effusions on temporary subjects, or 
juvenile paraphrases of passages of 
Seripture. 

Animproved edition of his “ Clyde,” 
which he had prepared for the press 
before being appointed master of the 






Greenock grammar-sechool, was pnb- 
lished by the late Dr Leyden, in the - 
first volume of “ Scotish Descriptive 
Poems,” to whieb the latter prefixeda 
Biographical Sketch of the Author, | 
Wilson had two sons, both of whoin 
gave great promise of poetical talents. | 
« James, the eldest,” says Dr Leyden’s 
Memoir, ‘ was a youug man of more 
than ordinary abilities, displayed a fine 
taste for both poetry and drawing, and, 
like his fatber, possessed an uncom- 
mon share of humour. He went to 
sea, and after distinguishing himself in 
several naval engagements, was kill- 
ed, October 11, 1776, in an action on 
Lake Champlain, in which his con- 
duet received such approbation from 
his commanding officer, that a small . 
pension was granted by Government 
to his father. George, who died at the 
age of twenty-one years, was dis- 
tinguished for his taste and classical 
erudition, as well as his poetical ta- 
lents.’ Wilson: had a brother, a 
blacksmith, who also possessd a poe- 
tical turn, and published some clegics. | 
It is somewhat remarkable, that the 
Greenock magistrates, in placing an 
embargo on the muse of Wilson, did 
so in contravention of one of the acts 
of the General Assembly; that ve- 
nerable body having, in 1645, enacted 
that, “for the remedy of the great de- 
cay of poesy, no schoolmaster he ad- 
mitted to teach a grammar-school in 
burghs, or in other considerable pa- 
rishes, but such as, after examination, 
shall be found skilful in the Latin | 
tongue, not only for prose, but also 
for verse.” Ofthis law, however, the 
enlightened bailies aud skippers of | 
Greenock were, of course, ignorant, | 
when they issued their wise “ inter- 
dict’ against the cultivation of poctry. 
WILSON, Joun Mackay, author 
of “Tales of the Borders,” and va- 
rious poems and dramas, was born at 
Tweedmouth, Berwickshire, in 1603. 
His parents were in humble circum- 
stanees, but respectable in their sta- 
tion. After receiving his education, 
he fixed upon the profession of a 
printer, and served his apprenticeship 
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as a compositor in Berwick-1pon- 
Tweed, From his boyhood he evinced 
a strong attachment to Hteratnre ; 
and, on the expiration of his appren- 
‘ticeship, he went to London, where 
he endured many difficulties and pri- 
| vations. He was at last compelled, by 
disappointment and poverty, to leave 
the metropolis; and about 1829 ho re- 
‘ paired to Edinburgh, where he wroto 
a melo-drama, entitled ** The Gowrie 
Conspiracy,” which was performed 
for several nights in the Caledonian 
Theatre, then under the management 
of Mr Buss. The favourable recep- 
tion this picee met with cneouraged 
him to write two more dramutic 
pieces, which were announced under 
the names of “The Highland Wi- 
dow,” and “ Margaret of Anjou.” 
Me hada high opiuion of everything 
_ he wrote, and was so enthusiastic in his 
literary pursuits, that he onco re- 
marked to a friend, that “if he was 
not allowen to enter the temple of 
fame, he would throw his eorpse at its 
gates.” During the time he was en. 
. gauged in his dramatic lahours, on he- 
ing asked by the same fricnd what his 
parents would think when they heard 
that he was writing for the theatre, 
he replied, “I write not to abuse, but 
to reform the stage! About this 
period he finished “ The Sojourner,” 
a poem of considerable length, in the 
Spenserian stanza, but was not able to 
meet with a publisher. We bclieve 
it was in this poem that the late Mr 
Blackwood recommended some alter- 
ations on its being shown to him, but 
Wilson never could be persuaded to 
alter asingle Hue of his poetry; and 
be indignantly refused to comply witb 
the request, although at the time he 
had scarcely ashilliug in the world, 
aud there was every likehbood that 
that eminent publisher would have 
bonght it of him, and in consequetice 
it was never printed. At oue period 
he was rather intemperate and irre- 
gular in his habits, but soon after 
leaving Edinburgh, a complete change 
eame over bim in this respect, and he 
beeame altogether reformed. Having 
774 a 





prepared some lectures on poetry, 
with biographical and individnal 
sketches, which extended to three 
inannscript volumes, ho delivered 
thein with various success in different 
towns in Scotland and the north of 
England, in some of which he also 
lectured on temperance. About 1832 | 
he was appointed editor of theBcrwick | 
Advertiser, a provincial newspaper, | 
whieh he eondueted with considerable | 
ability. In the summer of 1535 he 

published a pocm, entitled “The En- . 
thusiast,” with other poetical pieces, j 
on which contemporary critieism pro- | 
nounced a favourable opinion. He 

also wroto a poem on Hindoo super- 
stitions, whieh was published at Ber- 
wick. 

In November 1834 he ecommene- 
ed the publication of “The Tales of 
the Borders,” historical, tradition- 
ary, and imaginative, a work which 
made his name extensively known, 
and the sale of which soon inereased 
beyond bis own most sanguine expec- 
tations. lle wasremarkably quick iu 
composition, and eompleted many of | 
his tales in the printing office, giving 
the “ copy" ont to tbe compositors in 
scraps as ho wrote it. From the pro- 
fits of tbis publication he had the 
prospect of soon being rewarded for | 
all his toils and privatious, when he 
was eut off by death, October 2, 1835, 
at the early age of thirty-one, before 
the first volume of his ** Tales of the 
Borders” was finished. The work, 
however, was continued under the 
management of his brother, Mr James 
Wilson, for the benefit of his widow 
and children, aud a new edition is an- 
nounced in six volumes. 

WINRAM, Jou, one of the early 
reformers, was descended from tbe 
Fifeshire family of the Winrams of} 
Kirkness, or Ratho, He is supposed 
to have commenced his studics at St 
Leonard’s College, St Andrews, iu 
1513, where, two years afterwards, he 
took the degree of B.A. He subse- 
quently entered into the order of the 
monks of St Augustine, and after 
having been a ecauou-regular for some 
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years, was elected, about 1534, third 
prior, and in 1536 sub-prior, of their 
abbey or monastery at St Andrews. 


The prior, Lord James Stcwart, after- 


wards the Regent Murray, was then 
in his minority, and, cousequently, 
much of the common business of the 
abbey devolved on the sub-prior. Al- 


though he held such a promincut 


situation in the Popish church, Win- 
ram secretly favoured tbe doctrines 
of the Reformation; and while he 
carefully avoided uttering in public 
anytbing that migbt subject him to 


persecution, he did not fail to en- 


lighten the minds of many, particular- 


ly among the monks and novieiates of 


the abbey, in the knowledge of the 
truth. Attbe trial of George Wishart, 
the martyr, at St Andrews, February 
98, 1546, Winram was desired by Car- 
_ dinal Beaton to open the proeeedings 
| with a suitable sermon. This was 
evidently done to test his principles ; 
but the wary sub-prior was on his 
guard, and, although in preaching on 
the parable of the wheat and tares, he 
entered upon a definition of heresy, 
he took care not to commit himself, 
and coneluded by declaring that here- 


tics ought to be put down, “even in 


‘this present world.” After the con- 
_demnation of Wisbart, the sub-prior 
ventured to speak to the Bishops on 
his behalf, wbereupon the Cardinal 
upbraided him, saying, “ Well, Sir, 
and you, we know what a man you arc, 
seven years ago.” <A short time after 
the death of the Cardinal, Wimram, 
who, during the vaeancy, was vicar- 
, general of the diocese, wag called to 
aeeountby Hamilton, the Archbishop- 
elect, for allowing Knox to preach his 
“heretieal and schismatical doctrines,’ 
unreproved. Ie, therefore, held a 
convention of the friars of the abhcy 
and learned men of the university, be- 
fore which he summoned Knox and 
Rough, another Protestant preacher. 
. At this mecting, Knox, aware of the 
report coneerning the private senti- 
‘ments of Winram, demanded from 
| him a public acknowledgment of his 
! opinion, whcther tlio doctriues taught 
{ Vis 
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by him and his colleague were scrip- 
tural or uuscriptural ; for, if he believ- 
ed them to be true, it was his duty to 
give them the sanction of his autho. 
rity. Winram cautiously replied that 
he did not come there as a jndge, and 
would neither affirm nor condemn the 
pointsin question ; but, if Knox pleas- 
ed, lic would reason with him a little. 
After maintaining the argument for a 
short time, tbe sub-prior devolved it 
on an old Greyfriar, named Arbuekle, 
who seemed to bein his dotage. The 
latter was soon forced to yield with 
disgrace, Winram himself being the 
first to condemn his extravagant as- 
sertions. Although he disapproved 
of many of the procecdings of the 
Popish clergy, Winram, whose con- 
duct was sometimes extremely ambi- 
guous, continued till a late period to 
act with them, and, in April 1558, he 
was present at the trial and condem- 
nation of Walter Mill, the martyr, at 
St Andrews. Being a member of 
the Provincial Couneil of the Popish 
clergy, which met in 1549, he was em- 
ployed by his brethren to draw up tbe 
Canon intended to settle the ridicu- 
lous dispute, then warmly agitated 
amongst the clergy, whether the Pater 
Noster should be said to the saints, or 
to God alone. In the Council which 
sat in 1559, bo was nominated one of 
the six persons to whose examination 
and admonition the Archbishops of 
Glasgow and St Andrews submitted 
their private conduct. 

Ilo appears soon after to have opcn- 
ly joined the Reformers, and, in April 
1560, was one of the ministcrs to whom 
was contmitted the important trust of 
compiling the Old Confession of Faith, 
and the First Book of Discipline, one 
of his co-adjutors being John Knox, 
with whom he had formerly disputed 
at St Andrews. In April 156] ho was 
elected one of the five ecclesiastical 
superintendents of provinces, his dis- 
trict being Fife, Fothrick, aud Strath- 
ernce. After this he was a constant 
attendant on the mectings of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, and was cmployed in 
their committees on the inost import- 
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antaffairs; but, like the other supcr- | mation from some of the Reformers 


intendents, he was frequently accuscd 
of negligeuce in visitiug the district 
committed to his charge. In January 
1572 he attended the Convention at 
Leith called by the Regent Morton, 
at which the Tulchan bishops were 
authorised, and the former ecclesias- 
tical titles ordered to be retained ; 
and, on tbe 10th of the following 
month, he was employed as superin- 
tendent of the bounds to inaugurate 
Mr John Douglas as Archbishop of 
St Andrews. On tbis occasion, Win- 
rain was appointed archdeacon of that 
diocese, but, having resigned the 
County of Fife to the new arclibishop, 
he was usually designated superin- 
tendent of Stitatherne during the next 
two years. Ou Mr Douglas’ death, in 
1574, Winram resumed the wholo of 
his former province. He died in Sep- 
tembcr 1582. He is supposed to have 
been the author of the Catechisin, com- 
monly called Archbisliop Hamilton's, 
regarding which there are some cu- 
rious notices in the notes to Dr 
M‘Crie’s Life of Knox. 

WISHART, Groresr, one of the 
first martyrs for the Protestant reli- 
gion in Scotland, is supposed to have 
been the son of James Wishart of 
Pitarrow, in the Mearns, Justice- 
Clerk to James V., and was born in 
the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. His brother, Sir John Wishart 
of Pitarrow, also took an active part in 
promoting the Reformation. The 
family name, originally Guiscard, in- 
dicated its Norman origin. Buchanau, 
erroneously imagining its orthography 
to be Wiseheart, has given him the 
classical name of Sophocardius, while 
Knox calls him Wischard, which is 
more akin to the original. In the 
early part of his life he was sent to 
the University of Aberdeen, then re- 
cently founded, and, after comploting 
his academical cducation, as was cus- 
tomary with youths of family in those 
days, he went to travel on the Cou- 
tinent, and passed some timein France 
and Germany. It is supposed that he 


imbibed the doctrines of the Refor- 
igho 


themselves in tlic latter country, On 
his return home, he obtained a know- 
ledge of the Greek language at Mon- 
trose, which was the first town in | 
Scotland whcre the Greek was taught. | 
He afterwards succeeded his master 
as teacher there, but having put into 
the hands of his scholars the Greek 
New Testament, the Bishop of Bre- 
chin summoned him to appear beforo 
him on a charge of heresy, which in- 
duced him to retire into England for 
safety in 1538. Repairing to the Uui- 
versity of Cambridge, he entered him- 
self a student of Bene’t or Corpus 
Christi College, where he resided for 
nearly six years, devoting liimself to 
study, and diligently preparing him- 
self for the work of the ministry. An 
interesting description of him duriug 
his resideuce in that uuiversity, writ- 
ten by Emery Tylney, ono of his} 
pupils, is inserted in Fox’s Martyro.- 
logy, and in most accounts of lis life. 
Ile returned to Scotland in July 1513, 
in the train of the Commissioners who 
bad goue to England to negotiate a 
treaty with Henry VIil. Immediate- 
ly after his arrival he hegan to preacn | 
publicly at Moutrose, and liis great ac- 
quircments, his persuasive eloquence, 
his talents and devoted piety, drew 
large audiences to hear him both 
there and at Dundee, whither he after- 
wards procceded. In the latter town 
the multitudes that followed him 
alarmed the Popish clergy so much, | 
that Cardiual Beaton prevailed on one | 
of the magistrates, named Rohert| 
Mill, to serve him with a mandate to 
leave the town, and trouble the pco-| 
ple no longer. On hearing it read, 
Wishart exclaimed, “God is my wit- 
ness that I never sought your trouble, 
but your comfort; yea, your trouble 
is more dolorous to me than to your-— 
selves. But I am assured that to 
refuse God’s word, and to chase from 
you his messenger, shall nothing pre- 
serve you from trouble, but shall 
bring you into it; for God shall send 
you messeugers who will not be afraid | 
of burning, nor yet of banishment. 
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Should trouble unlooked for eome 
upon you, acknowledge the eause, 
and turn to God, for he is merciful.” 
He then removed to the west of Scot- 
land, and resumed his labours in the 
town of Ayr, where he preached for 
some time with great freedom and 
faithfulness. Shortly after his ar- 
rival, the Arehhishop of Glasgow, in- 
stigated by Beaton, hastened to Ayr, 
and seized upon the ehurch in whieh 
the Reformer was ahout to preach. 
Apprehensive of Wishart’s danger, 
the Earl of Gleneairn, and some other 
gentlemen of the neiglthourhood, hur- 
ried to the town for his proteetion, 
_ and would straightway have proceed- 
ed to ejeet the intruders hy foree, had 
not Wishart himself interfered to pre- 
yent bloodshed. “Let him alone,” 
he said to the Earl, referring to the 
| Archbishop, “his sermon will not 
much hurt; let us go to the market- 
| eross.” This was aecordingly done, 


and there he preached to 2 numerous 
auditory. 

Continuing his labours in Kyle, 
Wishart frequently preached in the 
parishes of Galston and Bar. He was 
also invited to preach at Mauchline, 
‘and had repaired thither for the pur- 
| pose, when he found that the sheriff 

of Ayr, with a band of soldiers, had 
taken possession of the ehureh. Some 
‘of Wishart’s friends urged him to 
enter the chureh at all hazards, and 
showed themselves cager for an en- 
eounter with those who were within, 
but he mildly remarked, that “ Christ 
Jesus is as potent in the fields as in 
the kirk; and I find that himself 
oftener preached in the desert, at the 
sea-side, and other plaees judged pro- 
fane, than he did in the Tetnple of 
Jerusalem. It is the word of peace 
whieh God sends by me: the hlood of 
no man shall be shed this day on ae- 
count of preaching it.” They then 


edge of a muir, where Wishart, with 
a dyke for his pulpit, preached for 
more than three hours toa most at- 
tentive audience. 
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bold depravity, was commonly known | 


repaired without the village to the, 


by the title of “ the wicked Laird of 
Shiel.” While thus employed in} 
Ayrshire, the Reformer reeeived in- 
telligeuce that acontagious distemper 
raged with great violence in Dundee, 
and that the inhabitants, ealling to 
mind his awful predietion, with its 
speedy accomplishment, were anxious 
for his return. In spite of the re- 
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monstranees of his friends, he resolv- 
ed without delay to share in their 
calamity aud danger, and, as soon as 
he reached Dundee, he colleeted the 
people together, and preached to them 
at the East Port, the healthy sitting 
within the gate, while the infected 
took their station without. Besides 
the laborious work of frequent preach- 
ing, he toiled ineessantly for their re- 
eovery, exposing himself fearlessly 
every hour to the hazard of contagion, 
by visiting the siek, providing neces- 
saries for such as were in want, and 
earrying spiritual consolation to the 
dying. 

No sooner had Beaton been inform- 
ed that Wishart was again in Dundee, 
than he resolved upon taking him off 
hy assassination, and a priest named 
Sir John Wighton, or Wightman, was 
seleeted for the purpose. The latter 
accordingly repaired to Dundee, en- 
tered the ehurch where Wishart was 
preaching, and, with a drawn dagger 





in his hand whieh he econeealed within 
his froek, stationed himself at the 
foot of the pulpit stairs until the Re- 
former should deseend. At the econ- 
elusion of the service, when Wishart 
was in the aet of coming down, his 
quick eye fell upon the purposed as- 


| sassin, and at a glanee he detected the 


suspiciousness of his attitude. Seiz- 
ing the arm of the priest, he drew his | 
haud forth from its eoneecalment, and 
seeured the weapon, while the villain, | 
overeoine by the suddenness of the 
detection, fel] down on his knees at 
his feet, and confessed his guilty iu- 
tention. An uproar of alarm burst 
forth from the eongregntion, and the 


3y this sermon a| people, rushing upon Wighton, would 


gentleman was converted, who, for his | have torn him in pieeos had not the 
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Reformer himself interposed. Clasp- 
ing the priest in his aris, he exclaim- 
ed, “ Let him alone; he hath hurt me 
in nothing, but has given usto nnder- 
staud what we may fear. For the 
time to come we will watch hetter.” 
The trembling culprit was then allow- 
ed to depart unharmed, Thenceforth 
atwo-handed sword was generally car- 


ried hefore him; and the oflice of 


bearing it, during his visit to Lothian 
in the latter part of his life, was eon- 
ferred npon John Knox, who, at that 
period, was a constant attendant upon 
him. 

When the pestilenee had suhsided 
in Dundee, Wishart removed to Mon- 
trose, where ho not only preached 
publiely, hut administered the Saera- 
ment of the Lord's Supper to the ad- 
herents of the Reformation. <At this 
time his eaufion, and a providential 
presentiment of impending danger, 
enabled him to escape being assassin- 
ated by a party of armed men which 
Beaton had placed in ambhuscade in 
the neighhourhood of the town. “I 
know," he said on this occasion to ltis 
friends, “that I shall end my life by 
that blood-thirsty man’s hands, hut it 
shall not bo in this manner.’ Ire- 
quently after this he intimated, both 
iu his sermons and in conversation, 
that he would soon be summoued to 
seal his testimony hy a death of mar- 
tyrdom. At the sane time he cheer- 


ed his friends with the prospect of 


glorious days that were yet to come, 
assuring thei that, though all was 
then so dark and unpromising, Scot. 
land would be illuininated throughout 
with the light of Christ’s Gospel, as 
no eouutry had ever heen before. 
While at Montrose, he received a let- 
ter from the friends of the Reforma- 
tion in Ayrshire, desiring lim to mect 
them at Edinburgh in December, that 
he might appear before a convocation 
of the clergy, and be publicly heardin 
defence of the doctrines which he 
tanght. They promised to him to 
demaud a free conference from the 
Bishops on matters of religion, and 
assured him of their protectiou. He 
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accordingly proeeeded through Fife, 
and arrived at Leith early in Decem- 
her 1545. ‘Vo his great inortification, 
he found that his friends from the 
West had not come forward, nor was 
there any appearance of their heing on 
the way. After waitiug a few days, 
he ventured to preach in Leith, and 
among the auditory were Knox, and 
the Lairds of Langniddry, Ormiston, 
and Brunston, and other gentlemen 
from East Lothian. Deeming it ad- 
visuhlo for his safety that he should 
remove from Leith, accompanied hy - 
his friends, he repaired to Inveresk, 
near Musselburgh, where he preached 
twice to large audiences. The two 
following Sabbaths he preached at 
Tranent, and gave distinct intimation 
that his ministry was drawing near a 
close. Ile next went to Iladdington, 
where he preached toa very nume- 
rous audience, On the following day | 
he again preached, but through the 
influence of the Earl of Bothwell, 
sheriff of East Lothian, who had been 
commissioned by Cardinal Beaton to 
appreliend him, the numbers present 
on the seeond day did not exceed a 
hundred. It was upon this occasion 
that he uttered his memorahle pre- 
diction upon the towu of Haddington, 
which was fulfilled in 1548, two years 
afterwards, wheu the English took 
possession of the town, aud ravaged 
all the neighhouring eountry. On 
departing from Haddington for the 
house of Cockhurn of Ormiston, where ; 
he sas to spend the night, John Knox, 
his devoted seholar and sword-bearer, 
earnestly entreated leave toaccompany 
him, but this Wishart refused. “ Nay, 
return to your bairns,’’ he said, mean- 
iug his pupils, “and God bless you; 
ane is sufficient fora sacrifice.’ He 
then took from him the two-handed 
sword, as if his office were at an end, 
and dismissed him, retiring himsclf to 
the house of Ormiston. After the 
family had gone to rest, at midnight 
they were aroused with a violent 
knocking, and ou looking out they 
found that the house was surrouuded 
with a powerful foree, commanded by | 
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the Earlof Bothwell. Coelkburnand 
his friends at first refused to deliver 
Wishart up, but Bothwell solemnly 
assured them that no harm was in- 
tended, and that, should any violence 
be offered to Wishart, he would him- 
self interpose for his safety. Anxious 
to avoid bloodshed, Wishart eom- 
manded the gates to be opened, add- 
‘ing, “the will of God be dove!” He 
was borne away a prisoner, and Both- 
well afterwards treacherously forfeit- 
ed his pligbted troth, by surrendering 
him into tbe hands of his enemy the 
Cardinal. “From that time forth,” 
says Pitseottie, with honest indigna- 
tion, “the Earl Bothwell prospered 
never, neither any of his affairs.” 
After having been confined for more 
tban a month in irons in the sea-tower 
of St Andrews, Wishart was brought 
to trial before a convocation of the 
prelates and elergy assembled for the 
purpose in the Cathedral. On this 
oecasion every <form of law, justiee, 
and deeeney, was disregarded. The 
prisoner was uot allowed a patient 
hearing, but was treated with every 
species of contumely and reproach. 
He was condemned to death as an ob- 
stinate heretic, and next day, March 1, 
1545, he was burnt at the stake on the 
| Castle Green. Apprehensive lest a 
/ rescue should be attempted, Beaton 
had commanded all the artillery of 
the eastle to be pointed towards the 
place of execution, while he himself, 
with the other prelates, recliuing in 
luxurious pomp, witnessed the me- 
lanecholy spectaele with exultation. 
In most aeeounts of Wishart’s martyr- 
‘dom, it is mentioned, that, looking 
| towards the Cardinal, he predieted 
'“ that he who from yonder plaee 
(pointing to the tower where Beaton 
sat) beholdeth us with such undaunt- 
ed pride, shall, within a few days, lie 
inthe same as ignominiously as now 
‘he is seen proudly to rest,’ a predic- 
tion which was literally fulfilled with. 
in three months after, by the violent 
death of his persecutor. 
WISHART, Grorce, a learned pre- 


late of the family of Logy in Forfar- 
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shire, was born in East-Lothian in 

1609. lle studied at the University 

of Ediuburgh, where he took his de- 

grees. Entering into holy orders, he 

became one of the ministers of St 

Andrews, or, aeeording to Keith, of 
North Leith. For his refusal to take 

the Covenant he was deposed in 1638 ; 

and having been subsequently de- 

tected iu a eorrespondence with the 

Royalists, he was plundered of alt his 

goods, which happened oftener than 

once, and imprisonedin the “ Thieves’ 

Hole” of the Tolbooth uf Edinburgh. 

Wishart himself tells us that for his 

attachment to Royalty and Episeopacy 

he three times suffered imprison- 

meut and exile. At the surrender, 

in Qetober 1644, of the town of New- 

castle, where he had been officiating 

in his elerieal character, he was taken 

prisoner by the Seotish army, and in 

the following January, when again 

eonfined in Edinburgh Tolbooth, he 

petitioned the Estates for maintenanee 

to himself, his wife, and five children. 

A few months thereafter, when the 

Marquis of Montrose arrived at Edin- 

burgh with his victorious army, Wish- | 
art obtained his liberty. He after- 

wards beeamo ehaplain to Montrose, 

in which eapacity he aeeompanied him | 
to the Coutinent. He wrote, in Latin, | 
an Aeeount of the Exploits of Mon. | 
trose, published at Paris in 1647. 

This was the book which was hung 

round the latter’s neck at his exceu- 

tiou. He subsequently wrote a eon- 

tinuation, bringing down Montrose’s 

History till his death, a translation of 
whieh was published, with the first 

part, in 1720, A superior version of 
the whole, with a strong Jacobite pre- 
face, was published at Edinburgh by 

the Ruddiimans in 1756, reprinted by 

Constable in 1819. 

After the death of Montrose, Wishart 
was appointed Chaplain to Etiza- 
beth, the Electress-Palatine, sister to 
Charles I., whom he aeeompanied to 
England in 1660, when sho came to 
visit her royal nephew. Soon after 
be had the reetory of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne conferred upon him; and on 
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the establishment of Episeopaey in 
Seotland, was consecrated Bishop of 
Edinburgh, June 1, 1652. He died in 
1671, and was buried in Holyrood 
Abbey, under a maguifieent tomb, with 
along Latin inscription. Bishop Keith 
speaks of him as “a person of great 
religion.” “ He published soinewhat 
in divinity,” says Wodrow, (though 
he does not cite his authority,) “ but 
then I find it remarked, by a very 
good hand, his laseivious poems, eow- 
pared with whieh the most luseious 
parts of Ovid de Arte Amandi are 
modest, gave seandal to all the world.” 
It is reeorded to Wishart’s honour, 
that he exerted himself to obtain a 
pardon for some of the perseented 
Covenanters; and that, remembering 
his own dismal ease in prison, he was 
always eareful to send frow his own 
table the first share of his dinner to 
the Presbyterian prisoners. 
WITHERSPOON, Jonny, D.D. and 
LL.D., an eminent divine and theo- 
logieal writer, was born, February 5, 
1722, in the parish of Yester, Had- 
dingtonshire, of whieh parish his fa- 
ther was minister. Tle is said to have 
been a lineal deseendant of John 
Knox. After receiving the first part 
of his edueation at the public sehool | 
of Haddington, he was, at the age of) 
fourteen, sent to the University of| 
Edinburgh, and having, with great 
eredit to himself, passed through the 
usual eourse of study there, he was, 
in his twenty-first year, Heensed to 
preach tbe Gospel. He aeted for a 
short time as assistant to his father, 
whose suceessor he was appoiuted, 
hut in 1744 he was presented, by the 
Earl of Eglinton, to the parish of 
Beith, of whieh he was ordained mi- 
nister in the following year. In 1753 
he published, anonymously, his well- 
known “ Eeelesiastieal Characteris- 
ties, or the Areana of Church Policy,” 
a biting satire, levelled at the Mo- 
derate seetion of the echureh, No 
publieation of the period was read 
with more avidity, or hit more severely 
| the party against whom it was aimed. 
Dr Warburton, the celebrated Bishop 
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of Gloneester, has mentioned the 
“ Charaeteristies” with partieular ap- 
probation, and expressed his wish 
that the Church of England had sueh 
acorrector. WWesoon after published 
a “ Serious Apology” for the ‘ Cha- 
racteristies,” in whieh he aeknow- 
ledged himself to be the author. 
This work, and his aetive eonduet in 
the Church Courts, procured for him 
so much influenee amoug the popular 
or Evangelieal elergy, that he soon 
eame to be reeognised as their leader; 
and to him his party were, at first, 
prineipally indebted for that eoneen- 
tration of views and uniou of design, 
and system of operation, whieh ulti- 
inately enabled them to defeat their 
adversaries. One day, after earrying 
in the General Assembly some im- 
portant questions azainst Dr Robert- 
son, the head of the Moderates, the 
latter said to him in his quiet man- 
ner, “I think you have your men 
better diseiplined than formerly.” 
“ Yes,” replied Witherspoon, “ by 
urgiug your politics too far, you have 
eompelled us to beat you with your 
own weapons.” 

In 1756 he published, at Glasgow, 
his admirable essay on the “ Connee- 
tion between the Doctrine of Justifi- 
eation by the imputed Righteousness 
of Christ, aud Holiness of Life ;"" and 
in 1757 appeared his “ Serious Inquiry 
into the Nature and Effeets of the 
Stage.’ In the latter year he aeeept- 
ed an invitation from Paisley, and ac- 
eordingly beeame minister of the Low 
Chureh of that town, During his 
residenee there he obtained a high 
eharaeter for his learning, his elo- 
quence, and sueeess as a preacher, 
and for the exeellenee of his writings ; 
and reeeived invitations from econgre- 
gations iu Dublin, Dundee, and Rot- 
terdam, all of which he rejeeted. In 
1764 he obtained the degree of D.D., 
and the same year published at Lou- 
don, in 3 vols., his “ Essays on Im- 





portant Subjects, intended to establish 


the Doetrine of Salvation by Grace, 
and to point out its Influenee on Ho- 


liness of Life,” with the “ Ecelesiasti- | 
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eal Characteristics” appended. His 
‘reputation having reached America, 
| he was offered, by the Trustees of the 
| College of Princetown, New Jersey, 
_ the situation of President of that In- 
stitution; which he at first declined, 
_ but, on a seeond application, accepted 
theappointmeut. His farewell scrmon 
to his congregation at Paisley was 
preached, April 16, 1768, and imme- 

diately afterwards published, under 
| the title of “ Ministerial Fidelity, iu 
' declariug the whole Counsel of God,” 
' The same year he also published at 
Glasgow, “ Discourses on Practical 
Subjects,” and at Edinburgh, ‘ Prac- 
tical Discourses on the Leadiug Truths 
of the Gospel." Ie arrived at Prince- 
town in the following August, and im- 





Under his administration the College 
of New Jersey rapidly increased in re- 
putation and prosperity; the general 
iuierests of educatiou, throughout 
America, also derived great benefit 
from his exertions, as he was careful 
to introduce, into the system of in- 
struction, every important improve- 
, meut whieh was known in Europe. 
During the Revolutionary War, he 
took a decided part in favour of the 
_insurgents; and a political sermon 
which he preached on May 17, 1776, 
ou the oecasion of a General Fast 
orlered by Congress, was afterwards 
published under the title of “ The 
' Dominion of Providence over the 
Passions of Men.’ Soon after he was 
_ elected, by the citizens of New Jersey, 
their representative in the Congress 
of the United States, of which he was 
seven years a member. Inthe early 
part of 1783, after Amcrica had ob- 
tained her independence, he returned 
to the College of Princetown, and re- 
sumed his duties as President. In 
1785 lie paid a short visit to his native 
country, with the view of procuring 
subscriptions for the institution over 
which he presided, but was not very 
successful in his object. On his re- 
turn to Princetown he continued to 
preach and lccture in the College as 
usual till his death, which happened 
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November 15, 1794, in the seyenty- 
third year of his age, having been, for 
the last two years of his life, afflicted 
with blindness. His funeral sermon | 
was preached by the Rev. D, Rodgers, 
senior minister of the United Presby- 
terian churches in the city of New 
York, <A new edition of his “ Cha. 
racteristies” has reccntly made its ap- 
pearance. 

WODROW, Rorert, an eminent 
diviue and ecclesiastical historian, 
was born at Glasgow in 1679. He 
was the second son of the Rev, James 
Wodrow, Professor of Divinity iu the 
University of that city, a faithful 
and pious minister of the Cburch of 
Scotland, whose life, written by his 
son, the subject of this notice, after 
remaining Jong in manuscript, was 
published at Edinburgh in 1828, His 
mother’s name was Margaret Hair, 
daughter of William Hair, proprie- 
tor of asinall estate in the parish of 
Kilbarchan, a woman of great strength 
of mind, diseretion, and piety. In 
1691 he was entcred a student in the 
University of his native town, and 
after passing through the usual eur- 
Ticulum of study, be became a stu- 
dent of theology under his father. | 
While attending the Divinity class, 
he was appoiuted Librarian to the 
University, a situation which he 
held for four years. The unusual 
talent which he had early displayed 
for historical and bibliographical in- 
quiry had recominended him as a 
person peenliarly qualified for the 
office, and while he held it he pro- 
secuted, with ardour, his researches 
into everything connected with the 
ecclesiastical and literary history and 
antiquities ofhis native country. At 
this period he imbibed also a taste 
for the study of natural history, then 
scarcely known in Scotland, and was 
in habits of friendship and correspond- 
enee with many eminent men both in 
Scotland and England. But all these 
pursuits were earefully kept subor- 
dinate to his principal object, the 
study of theology, and the practical 
application of its principles. 
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On leaving College he went to re- 
side for some time in the house of a 
distant relative of the family, Sir John 
Maxwell of Nether Pullock, then one 
of the Lords of Session, aud, while 
here, was, in March 1703, licensed, by 
the Presbytery of Paisley, to preach 
the gospel. Inthe following summer 
the parish of Eastwood, where Lord 
Pollock resided, became vacant by the 


_ death of Mr Mathew Crawfurd, author 


‘nister, Oetober 28, 1703. 


; him preach. 





of a History of the Church of Scot- 
land, which we believe yet remains in 
mannseript. Of this parish, then one 
of the sinallest in the west of Scot- 
land, Mr Wodrow was ordained imi. 
In this ob- 
scure situation he continued all his 
life, devotiug himself to the discharge 
of his pastoral duties, and prosecuting 
his favourite studies in church his- 
tory and antiquities. In 17!2 he had 
an encouraging invitation from Glas- 
gow, and in 1717, und again in 1726, 
he was solicited by the people of Stir- 
ling to remove to that town, but he 
declined these overtures, preferring 
toremainat Eastwood. Asa preacher 
he was one of the most popular of 
that day, and so great was his reputia- 
tion in the west country, that, on sa- 
cramental oceasiuns especially, vast 
crowds resorted to Eastwood to hear 
He was most regular in 
his attendance on the several Church 
Courts, and was frequently chusen a 
member of the General Assembly. 

At the Uuion of the two kingdoms, 
in 1707, he was nominated one of the 
Committee of Presbytery appointed to 
consult and act with the brethren of 
the Commission at Edinburgh, as to 
the best meaus of averting the evils 
whieh that measure was supposed to 
porteud to the church and people of 
Scotland. On the aecession of George 
I. to the throne, he was the principal 
eorrespondent and adviser of the five 
clergymen deputed by the Assembly 
to go to London for the purpose of 
pleading the rights of the Church, and 


| particularly to petition for the im- 


, law of patronage. 


mediate abolition of the obnoxious 
The third volume 
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of his manuscript letters contains 
several long and able statements and 
reasonings on this and eollateral to- 
pics. He took» lively interest in alt 
ecclesiastical proceedings, and kept 
regular notes of all that passed in the 
Church Courts, by which he was ena- 
bled to preserve, in the manuscript 
records whieh he left behind hiin, the 
most anthentie and interesting de- 
tails of the whole procedure and his- 
tory of the Church, duriug his own 
tiie, that could have been handed | 
down tous. In questions involving. 
matters either of sound doctrine or of 
discipline and church government, | 
he was invariably found on the po- 
pular side. Yet, although opposed to 
the law of patronage, and thorongh- 
ly convinced of its “ umreasonable- 
ness and unscripturality,” he did not 
think it expedient to resist the exe- 
cution of that oppressive law, but 
nuifurinly inenleated submission to 
the civil power, and used his best eu- 
deavours to promote peace and har- 
mony in cases of disputed settlements. 
Ilis prineipal work, “ The listory 
of the Sutierings of the Church of 
Scotland from the Restoration to the 
Revolution,’ was published in 1721- 
22, in two volumes folio, This im-— 
portant and lahorions undertaking he | 
had designed from an early period of 
his life, but from 1707 to the time of 
its publication, he appears to have de- , 
yoted all his leisure hours to it. The / 
work was approved of and recom- 
mended by the General Assembly, and 
he obtained, in conseqnenee, a most 
respectable list of subscribers. It 
was dedieated to George L., and, on its 
publication, copies of it were pre- 
sented, by Dr Fraser, to the King, the 
Queen, und the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, aud by them all most gra- 
ciously reeeived. His Majesty, by au 
order on the Exchcqner of Seotland, 
dated April 26, 1725, authorised one 
huudred guineas sterling to be paid 
to the author in token of his cordial 

approbation. 
Wodrow’s fidelity as an ecelesias- 
tical historian gave offenee to certain { 
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of the Noujuring Episcopalians, and 
while his book was assailed by the 
niost scurrilous attacks iu public, 
j auonymous and threatening letters 

Were sent fo himself, to which, how- 
| ever, lie paid little attention. Onc of 
i the boldest attempts to depreciate his 

labours, and affeet his character for 





truth and impurtiality, was made by 
Mr Alexander Bruce, advocate, first 
in an unouymous tract, entitled “ The 
Scotish Beliemoth dissected, iu a Let- 
ter to Mr Robert Wodrow,"’ &c., Edin- 
burgh, 1722, and next in the prefice 
to a Lite of Archbishop Sharp, pub- 
listedin 1723. Mr Bruce, too, in the ex- 
treme fervour of his zeal, announced, | 
jn 1724, a great work, which was to 
annihilate Wodrow at a blow, to be 
entitled “ An Impartial History of. 
the Affairs in Church and State in 
Scotland from tle Reformation to the 
Revolution,” in 2 vols. folio. His 
death soon after, however, prevented 
him from making much progress 
with the work, which was taken up 
by Bishop Keith, who published only 
the first volume in 1734, bringing the 
histery down to 1563. “ Keith's His- 
_ tory,” says the author of Wodrow’s 
Life in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
“is only important as a collection of 
miterials, for tbe author was equally 
destitute of acuteness and liberality.” 
In Mr Fox's “‘ History of the Early 
Part of the Reign of James II.,” that 
_ celebrated statesmian has inserted a 
high eulogium on the fidelity and im- 
partiality of Wodrow’s work; a se- 
cond edition of whicb, in a more con- 
venient form than the first, was pub- 
lished at Glasgow, iu 1830, in 4 vols, 
8vo, with a Memoir of the Author 
prefixed by Robert Burns, D.D., oue 
of the ministers of Paisley. 

Ifaving designed a series of Biogra- 
phical Memoirs of the niore cminent 
Ministers and others of the Climrch of 
' Scotland, Mr Wodrow completed ten 
smal] folio volumes of the work, which, 
with four quarto volumes ofappendix, 
are preserved in manuscript in the 
library of the University of Glasgow. 
A selection from these was comrenc- 
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ed in 1834, when the first volume was 
printed for the Members of the Muit- 
land Club, under tho title of “ Collec- 
tions upou tbe Lives of the Reformers 
und most eniinent Ministers of the 
Church of Scotland.” The second 
volumie is now in the press, and it is 
understood that the council of that 
important literary institution mean 
to continue the work at conveuient 
jutervals. 

Besides these Lives, Mr Wodrow 
also left bchind him six small closely 
written volumes, under the general | 
name of “ Aualccta,’ beiug a kind | 
of Diary, or note-book, in which | 
he inserted many curious noticcs | 
regurding the ecclesiastical proceed- | 
ings and literary intclligence, as well 
as the ordinary or mniore remark- 
able occurreuces of tbe period. This 
valuable and iuterestiug record, which 
comprises an interval of twenty-seven 
years, namely, from 1705 to 1732, is 
preserved in the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh, having become the pro- 
perty of the Faculty of Advocates in 
June 1828, In 1842, the Iarl of Glas- 
gow, who is President of the Mat- 
land Club, presented to the mem- 
bers the first two volumes of Wod- | 
row’s “ Analecta,”” being tle sccond 
munificent donation of that nobleman. 
We have been iuformed that the en- 
tire workx will extend to five quarto 
volumes, which, with a comprelien- 
sive index and suitable illustrations, 
is now in the course of being prepar- 
ed for the press, and is expected to be 
completed during the year 1843. 

Twenty-four volumes of his Cor- 
respondence are also preserycd in the 
Advocates’ Library. <A portion of 
his Manuscripts, chiefly relating to 
ecclesiastical history, was, in Muay 
1712, purchased by order of tlre Gene- 
ral Assenibly, and now remains thie 
property of the Church. Altogether, 
his labours and researches lave proy- 
ed so peculiarly useful and valuable 
in illustrating the ecclesiastical bis- 
tory of his country, that the name of | 
Wodrow has been very appropriately 





Reed as the desiguation of a 80. | 
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eiety, modelled after the plan of * The 
Parker Society” of England. The 
Wodrow Soeicty was established at 
Edinburgh, May 184), for the pur- 
pose of printing, from the most 
autheutic sourees, the best works, 
many of whieh still remain in manu- 
script, of the original reformers, fa- 
thers, and early writers of the Church 
of Seotland. 

Mr Wodrow died of a gradual de. 
cline, Mareh 21, 1734, in the 55th year 
of his age, aud was buried in the 
ehurchyard of Eastwood. We liad 
married, in 1708, Margaret, daughter 
of the Rev. Patrick Warner, minister 
of Irvine, and grand-daughter of Wil- 
liam Guthrie, minister of Fenwiek, 
author of the well-known praetieal 
treatise, “The Trial of a Saving In- 
terest in Christ.’" Of a family of 
sixtecu children, nine, that is, four 
sons and five daughters, with their 
mother, survived him. Ilis eldest son 
sueeceded him as minister of lMast- 
wood, but retired from that charge 
on aceonnt of bad health. 

WOOD, Jonn Puizip, an cminent 
antiquary, genealogist, and biograph- 
er, who was deaf and dumb from his 
iufauey, was descended froin au old 
aud respectable family in the parish 
of Cramond, where he himself was 
born. His first literary work was 
published in 1791, in quarto, under 
the title of “Sketch of tho Life and 
Projeets of Johu Law of Lauriston, 
Comptroller-General of the Finanees 
of Franee.” Having direeted his at- 
tention to the historical annals of lis 
native parish, he published, in 1794, 
his interesting aecount of “The An- 
cient and Modern State of the Parish 
of Cramond,” 4to. This is said to 
liave been the first parochial history 
attempted in Scotland; and, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for April 1795, 
it is chavaeterized as “ one of the most 
exaet and elegant topographieal works 
ever published.” Mr Wood's prin- 
cipal publication was a new ed'‘tion of 
“The Peerage of Seotland, by Sir 
Robert Douglas of Glenbervie, Bart., 
eontinued to the Present Period,” 
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printed at Edinburgh, in two volumes 
folio, in 1813. He had at first intend- 
ed a modern Peerage of Seotland from 
the Union, in a detached form, but, by 
the adviee of his friends, he adopted 
tbe plan ofre-editiugand enlarging the 
valuable work of Sir Robert Douglas, 
which had origiuvally beeu published 
at Edinburgh in 1764, The ierits 
of Mr Wood were in no degree over- 
rated, when it was said that this work 
“placed his name in a high rank as an 
antiquary, genealogist,aud biographer: 
and that minute research and severe 


accuracy mark every page he wrote.” 


In 1823 Mr Wood eommunicated to 
Mr Nichols most of the biographical 
notes to tho writers of the poetry 
comprised in “ The Muses’ Welcome 
to King James,’’ on his visit to Scot- 
laud in 1617, printed in the “ Pro- 
gresses, &e. of [King James 1.” In 
1824 he printed a new and enlarged 
edition, in 12mo, of his “Memoirs of 


John Law, ineluding a detailed Ac- | 


count of the Rise, Progress, aud Ter- 
inination of the Mississippi System,’ 
whieh was called forth by the various 
modern bubbles of that period. .He 
also contributed oeeasional articles to 
the Gentleman's Magazine. Mr Wood, 
notwithstanding the privations under 
which he laboured, for many years 
held the offiee of Auditor of Exeise in 
Seotland, the duties of which he dis- 
ebarged with fidelity and success. 
He was brother-in-law of Mr Cadell, 
the partner of Mr Constable. He 
died at Edinburgh, at au advanced 
age, iu December 1833. 

WRIGHT, MicHarn, a portrait- 
painter of considerable note in the 
end of the seventeenth eentury, was 4 
native of Seotland, but went to Eng- 
land about 1672. He soon aequired 
such a high reputation that he was 
engaged by Sir Robevt Viner to finish 
a whole length portrait of Priuce Ru- 
pert in armour, with a large wig. He 
likewise painted the portraits of the 
Judges in Guildhall. Sir Peter Lely 
was to have drawn these pictures, but 
refusing to wait on the Judges at 
their own chambers, Wright was em- 
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ployed in his stead, and received six- 
teen pounds for cach piece. Two of 
his most admired works were, a EHigls- 
land Laird, and an irish Tory, «whole 
lengths, in their proper dresses, of 
which several copies were made. At 
Wiudsor is his large picture of Jobn 
Lacy, the comedian, in three of his 
favourite characters, painted in 1675. 
Wright had a fine collection of gems 
, and coins, which were purchased by 
Sir Hans Sloane after his death. He 
died in 1700. 
WRIGHT, Wittiam, M.D., 2 me- 
| dical writer, was born in March 1735. 
Having duly studied for the medical 
professiou, he was admitted a member 
of the Royal College of Physicians at 
Edinburgh, and subsequeutly was ap- 
pointed Physician tothe Forces. Af: 
ter along residence in various parts 
of the West Indies, and particularly in 
' Jamaica, he returned to his native 
country, and settled at Edinburgh, 
where he died in September 1819. 
Dr Wright greatly distinguished him. 
self by his attention to medical bo- 
tany, and among his numerous con- 
tributions to the Edinburgh Medical 
Commentaries, the Pbilosophical 
Transactions, and other publications, 
may be mentioned, ‘* A Description of 
the Jesuit’s Bark Tree of Jamaica 
and the Caribbees ;”” “ A Description 
and Account of the Use of the Cab- 
bage Tree of Jamaica ;" “ An Account 
of the Medicinal Plants Growing in 
Jamaica;” “ A Botanical and Medical 
Acconnt of the Quassia Simaruba.” 
| He was Hkewise the author of a work 
on Fever, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
WYNTOUN, Axprew, a poct and 
chronicier of the fourteenth century, 
of whose personal history little is 
known, was a canon-regular of St An- 
drews, and, abont 1395, Prior of the 
Monastery of St Serf's Inch, in Loch- 
leven. In the chartulary of the Priory 
| of St Andrews, tlere arc several pub- 
‘ Jic instruments by Andrew Wyntoun, 
as Prior of Loclileven, dated between 
tlre years 1395 and 1413; and in the 
lust page of his Clironicle, according 
‘to the copy in the Kimg’s Library, he 
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mentions the Council of Constance, 
which began November 16, 1414, and 
ended May 20, 1418. He is supposed 
to have been contemporary with Bar- 
bonr, whose superior inerits he has 
more than ouce taken occasion to ac- 
knowledge. His “Orygynall Chro- 
nykill of Scotland” was undertaken at 
the request of Sir Johu Wemyss, the 
ancestor of the noble family of that 
name. Notwithstanding its great 
value, both as the oldest Scotish ma- 
nuscript extant, except “Sir Tris- 
trem,’ and as tlie first record of our 
national history, it was suffered to | 
remaiu neglected for nearly four cen- | 
turies. In 1795, however, a splendid 
edition of that part of it which relates 
more immediately to the affairs of 
Scotland, was published with notes, 
by Mr David Macphersou, who very 
judiciously left untouched the whole 
introductory portion of this famous 
“Chronykill,’ in which, after the fa- 
shion of Roger of Chester, and other 
venerable historians, the author wise- 
ly and learnedly treats of the creation, 
of angels, giants, &c., aud of the ge- 
neral history of the world, before he 
comes to that which morc pertincntly 
concerns the proper subject of his 
work. In Wyntouu's Clivonicle there 
is preserved a little clegiac song on 
the death of King Alexander IIL, 
which Mr Macpherson thinks must 
be nearly ninety years older than Bar- 
bour’s work. Wyntoun is supposed 
to have outlived 1420, as he mentions 
the death of Robert Duke of Albany, 
an cvent which happened in the 
course of that year. The oldest and 
best preserved manuscript of Wyn- 
toun’s Cbronicle is in the British 
Muscum. There arc also copies of it 
in the Cotton Library, and tlie Advo- 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh. 
WYNZET, Nintay, a controversial 
writer of the sixteenth century, on 
the side of the Cliurch of Rome, was 
anative of Renfrew, and had for many 
year's thecharge of the grammar-school 
of Linlithgow. Having taken refuge 
in Germany, he is supposed to have 
died at Ratisbon. : 
31 | 
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YOUNG, Parricx, an eminent seho- 
lar, deseeuded from an ancicnt faimily, 
was born Augnst 29, 1584, at Seaton, 
in Lothian, the residenee of his father, 
Sir Peter Young, joint tutor with 
Buehanan to James VI. At the age 
of fifteen he was sent to the Univer- 
sity of St Andrews, where, on eom- 
pleting the usual course of aeademi- 
eal study, he reeeived the degree of 
M.A. in 1603. Soon after lic aeeom- 
panied his father to England, and 
having been introduced to the notice 
of Dr Lloyd, Bishop of Chester, he 
was received into his house as his li- 
brarian, or sccretary. In 1605 he was 
ipcorporated M.A, at Oxford, and, en- 
tering iuto Deaeon’s orders, he was 
made one of the Chaplains of All 
Sonls’ College. This office he held 
for three years, and during that time 
he employed himself chiefly in the 
study of eeclesiastieal history, and in 
cultivating the Greek language. av- 
ing gone to London with the view of 
making his way at Court, he obtained, 
through the interest of Dr Montague, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, a pension 
froin the Kiug of L.50 per annum, aud 
was oceasionallty employed by his Ma- 
jesty, and some of the persons in 
power, in writing Latin letters. By 
the influence of Bishop Montague he 
was appoilted to the superintendenee 
of the Royal Library, newly founded 
by the King. In 1617 Young went to 
Paris, with recommendatory letters 
from Camden to many of the learned 
of that eapital, On his return he as- 
sisted Mr Thomas Read in translating 
King James’ works iuto the Latin lan- 
guage. The volume was published 
in 1619, and, by his Majesty's special 
command, he was sent with a presen- 
tation copy to the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. 

Ju 1620 Youug married, and though 
still only in Deaeon’s orders, was pre- 
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sented to two Rectories in Denbigh- 
shire. Soon after, he was collated 
to a prebend of St Paul’s, of which 
chureh he was made treasurer in 1621. 
On the death of Read, in 1624, he was 
appointed to the vacant post of Latin 
Seeretary to the King. He assisted 
Selden in preparing for the press his* 
edition of the “ Arundelian Marbles,’’ 
and the work on its publieation was 
dedieated to Young. When the Alex- 
andrian Mauuscript of the Bible was | 
added to the treasures of tle King’s 
library, Young earefnily eollated it 
with other copies of the sacred volume, 
and eommnnicated many various | 
readings to Usher, Grotius, and other | 
learned menofthetime. He had in- 
tended to have published a fae-simile 
of this manuseript, but eireumstanees 
prevented the execution of the design. 
In 1643, however, he printed a speei- 
men of his intended edition, contain- | 
ing the first chapter of Genesis, with 
notes, and left at his death seholia, as | 
far as the 15th chapter of Numbers. | 
Ju 1633 he published an edition of 
the “ Epistles of Clemens Romanus,” 
reprinted in 1637, with a Latin \er- 
| 
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sion, “Cautena Greeorum Patrum 
in Jobum, eoltectore Niceta, Heraclee 
Metropolita ;” to whieh he subjoined 
from the Alexandrian Manuseript a 
eontinned series of the books of 
Scriptnre, called Poetici. In 1638he 
published “Expositio in Canticum 
Cantieorum Folioti Episeopi Londi- 
nensis, uua cum Aleuini in idem 
Cantieum Compendio.”’ He had made 
preparations for editing various other 
manuseripts fromthe King’s Library, 
when the confnsion of the eivil wars, 
and its seizure by Parliament, put an 
end to all his plans. He retired to 
the house of his son-in-law, Mr Johu 
Atwood, a civilian at Bromfield, iu 
Essex, where he died, September 7, 

1652. 
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BELL, Sim Cuar es, a highly dis- 
tinguished surgeon, lecturer, and me- 
dical writer, the fourth son of tlie 
Rey. William Bell, an Episeopal mi- 
nister at Edinburgh, was born in that 
city in 1778. He was educated at the 
High Sehool of his native place, and, 
while a mere youth, he assisted his 


' brother, the celebrated John Bell, 


surgeon in Edinburgh, in his anato- 
mical leetures and demonstrations. 
In 1799 he was admitted a member of 
the College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 
In the year previous, he had publish- 
ed the first part of his plates of dis- 
sections. He was soon afterwards ap- 
pointed one of the surgeons of the 
Royal Infirmary, where, throughout 
all hig connection with that hospital, 
he exhibited remarkable skill as an 
operator, In 1806 he Icft Edinburgh 
for London, the latter being a wider 
and more promising field for profes- 
sional exertion. Having resolved to 
push his way to fortune andreputation 
as a leeturer on anatomy and sur- 
gery, he at first associated himself 
with Mr James Wilson, in the sehool 
of Great Windmill Street, to which 
he afterwards suceeeded altogether. 


| lfcre he officiated for some years witl: 


great success, his mode of lecturing 
being admirably adapted to sustain 
the interest and promote the instruc- 
tion of his pupils. In 1812 Mr Bell was 
elected one of the surgeons of Mid- 
dlesex Hospital, where, from the first 
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week of his appointment, be delivered 
elinical leetures, which were spoken 
of with high approbation in the Medi- 
eal Gazette, and obtained the sponta- 
neous reeummendation of many of 
the most distinguished physicians and 
surgeons of the metropolis. Having 
long been anxious to make himself 
acquainted with the subjeet of gun- 
shot wounds, Mr Bell twiee relin- 
quished his engagements in London, 
in order to obtain a knowledge of this 
department of practice. One of those 
oceasions was in 1809, immediately 
after the battle of Corunna, when the 
wounded, hurried home in transports, 
were landed on the southern coasts of 
England, and the other was after the 
battle of Waterloo, when he repaired 
to Brussels. Of the former oppor- 
tunity he partieularly availed himself, 
and published a useful practical 
‘Essay on Gun-shot Wounds,” as an 
Appendix to his “ System of Opera- 
tive Surgery,” which appeared in two 
volumes in 1814. On oeeasion of his 
professional visit to Brussels, after the 
battle of Waterloo, he was put in 
eharge of an hospital, and afforded his 
assistanee to no fewer than 300 men, 
“ The drawings,” says Mr Pettigrew, 
in his Medieal Portrait Gallery, “ with 
which lie was thus enabled to enrich 
his portfolio, have been referred toas 
the finest speeimens of water-colour- 
ing in the English anatoinical school.” 

Jn 1812 he was admitted a member 
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of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
London. It is related, that on this 
oceasion tle examiners asked Mr Bell, 
with suitable gravity, what was his 
opinion of the probable fate of Napo- 
; leon onnparte; and immediately on 
receiving his answer, dcelared them- 
, selves satisfied “with the candidate’s 
| profieieney !” A few years thereafter 
he was appointed Professor of Ana- 
tomy and Surgery to the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and subsequently a 
member of the eouneil. At the re- 
| quest of Lord Brougham, he had 
written some papers on the animal 
eeonomy, for * The Library for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” 
which became deservedly popular, 
partieularly his two dissertations on 
‘* Animal Mechauies.” He after- 
wards edited, eonjointly with his 
Lordship, the illustrated edition of 
“ Paley’s Byidenees of Natural Reli- 
gion,’ published in 1836. On the ac- 
' gession of William TV. in 1831, le was 
one of the five eminent men in scienee 
on whom the Guelphie Order of 
, Knighthood was eonferred, the others 
being Sir John Hersehel, Sir David 
Brewster, Sir John Leslie, and Sir 
| James Ivory. The establishment of 
the London University, now Univer- 
sity College, was fatal to the sehool 
in Windmill Street, and the Gover- 
nors of the new institution, of their 
own aceord, offered to plaee Sir 
Charles at the head of their new me- 
dical sehool. We aecordingly deli- 
yered the general opening leeture in 
this section of the College, and fol- 
lowed it by a regular course of eha- 
raeteristie leetures on physiology. 
After he liad retired from his fune- 
tions as a leeturer, he eonfined him- 
self to his praetice, whieh, though 
very extensive, was ehiefly in nervous 
affections. By his valuable writings, 
the surgical knowledge of his tinre 
has been mueh advanced, having 
published various works in surgery 
and the nervous system, his diseo- 
yeries econneeted with which have 
given him an European fame. fu the 
eatalogue of his works, besides those 
783 
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already named, are, “A System of 
Dissections, explaining the Anatomy 
of the Human Body, the manner of 
displaying the parts, and their varie- 
ties in Disease,’ 2 vols. folio, 1759- 
1801; ‘Kssays on the Anatomy of 
Expression in Painting,” 4to, 1806; 
“ Letters coneerning the Diseases of 
the Urethra,’ 18105 “Iden of a New 
Anatomy of the Brain,” printed for 
private eircnlution in 1811; ‘“ Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of the Human 
Body,” 3 vols. 1816; ‘ Surgical Ob- 
servations, or Causes Treated in the 
Middlesex Hospital," 1817; ‘ Essay 
on the Forees which Cireulate the 
Blood,” 1819; ‘ Treatise on the Dis- 
eases of the Urethra,” &e., 1&22; two 
Leetures “On the Injuries of the 
Spine and of the Thigh-bone,”’ 1824; 
© Exposition of the Natural System 
of the Nerves of the Hunian Body,” 
1824; “Nervous System of the Hu-_ 


/mau Body," 1830; of this last work a 


new and more complete edition ap- 
peared in 1836; and “ Institutes of 
Surgery,"’ 2 vols. 1838. 

Sir Charles was one of the eight emi- 
nent men who were selected to write 
the celebrated Bridgewater Treatises, 
Onthe Power, Wisdom, and Goodness 
of God, as manifested in the Works of 
Creation; his eontribution being on 
“The Hand, its mechanism and vital 
endowments, as evineing design,” 
which was published in 1834. Tor 
this work he reeeived the premium of 
L.1000. The most important of Sir 
Charles Bell's professional studies 
areto be found in his various papers 
in the Philosophicil Transaetions, 
eommeneing in 1821, relating to the 
Nervous System. These were after- 
wards republished separately. 

In 1835 he was eleeted Professor of 
Surgery in the University of Edin- 
burgh, iu the room of Dr Turner, a 
situation whieh he held with great 
distinction till his Iameuted death. 
Sir Charles died suddenly of an at- 
tuek of spasms, to which he was sub- 
jeet, on the morning of April 30, 
1842, at Hallow Park, near Woreester, 
the seat of Mrs Holland, with whom 
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he aud Lady Bell were making a short 
stay on their way to London. He was 
a Fellow of the Royal Societies of 
London and Edinhnrgh, and a mem- 
ber of some other learned bodies. He 
) marricd, in 181}1, the second daughter 
| of C. Shaw, Esq. of Ayr, who survives 
him. 
| BORTHWICK, Davin, of Loch- 
hill, a learued lawyer and jndge, was 
‘Lord Advocate of Scotland in the 
reign of James VI., before which time 
he was nsually designated “ Mr David 
Borthwick of Auldistone.” He was 
one of the nine advocates selected by 
the Court of Session, in the spring of 
1549, to plead “ hefoir thame in all ac- 
| tions and causes.” In 1552 he was 
made a member of the Public Com- 
mission appointed to treat with the 
English Commissioners on Border af- 
fhirs. In June 1564 he was connsel 
for the Magistrates and Town Council 
of Edinburgh in a prosecution against 
them, and in May 1567,as counsel for 
_ the Earl of Bothwell, he took instru- 
_ ments of Queen Mary's pardon and for- 
giveness of him and his accomplices for 
her abduction to Dunhar, which that 
' Princess pronounced in Court on the 
| 12th of that month, In 1573 Borth. 
| wick became, with Crichton of Elli- 
ock, father of the Admirable Crichton, 
joint King’s Advocate, when, as was 
then customory, le took his seat as a 
Lord of Session. He appears to have 
been the first who bore the title of 
“Lord Advocate.’ The salary of 
this functionary at that period was 
L.10 Scots yearly, and that of a Lord 
of Session amounted to abont the 
same sum, considered a good deal of 
money in thosedays. Bothwick died 
in Jannary 1581. He had aeqnired 
estates in the counties of Berwick, 
Haddington, and Vite, in which, he- 
fore his death, he had infeft his son 
James, whose extravaganee and im- 
provirlence cansed soine of them to 
he sold, even in his father’s lifetime. 
This circumstance induced the old 
man, on his deathbed, to exclaim hit- 
terly, “I dogive him to the devil that 
doth get a fool, and maketh not a fool 
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of him,” a saying that hecame pro- 
yerbial, as David Borthwick’s testa- 
ment. 

BURNES, Sir ALExANDER, C. B., 
an enterprising Eastern traveller and 
diploinatist, one of the sons of the 
present town-clerk ot Montrose, was 
born in that town May 16, 1805. Tis 
great-grandfather was the brother of 
William Burnes, the father of Burns 
the poet, and his grandfather was the 
relative to whom, on his deathbed, 
the latter appealed, when too late, for 
some pecuniary assistance. Yonng 
Burnes was educated at Montrose 

| Acalemy, and greatly distinguished 
himself by his proficiency. Having 
thereafter obtained the appointment 
of cadet for the Bombay army, he 
arrived at that Presidency on October 
| 31, 1821. On the 25th of December 
1822 he was appointed interpreter in 
‘the Hindostanee langnage to the first 
extra battalion at Surat, and his 
‘thorough knowledge of the Persian 
language soon after obtained for him, 
‘from the Judges of the Sudder Adaw- 
lut, the employment of translatiug the 
| Persian documents of that Court. Lis 


which he held the rank of Lieutenant, 


Bhooj, he aceompanied it, and dnring 
the serious disturbances at Cntch, in 
April of that year, he was appointed 
Quartermaster of Brigade, in which 
expacity he served with the field furce 
against the insnrgents, and afforded 
}important aid to the then officiating 
resident, Captain Waltcr. On this 
occasion he gave carly promise of 
that energy and decision which cha- 
racterized his after proceedings. -Al- 
thongh not yet twenty years of age, 
his talents, activity, and zeal, attract- 
cd the attention of his superiors, and 
int November of the samo year he was, 
onthe rccommendation of tho Adjn- 
tant-General, Sir D. Leighton, ap- 
pointed Persian interpreter toa forco 
of 8000 men, commanded by Colonel 
M. Napier, of his Majesty's 6th foot, 
assembled for tho invasion of Scinde. 
In Augnst 1826 he was confirmed on 





regiment, tho 21st Native Infantry, in| 


having, early in 1825, been ordered to , 
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the geueral staff as a Deputy-Assist- 
ant-Quartermaster-General, At this 
period he drew up an able and elabo- 
rate paper on the Statisties of Wagnr, 
whieh was forwarded tu Government, 
in January 1827, by Colonel Shuld- 
ham, Quartermaster-General, with 
many high encomiums on the industry 
and researeh of the reporter, and ou 
the value of the information which 
the doeument contained. For this 
report Lieutenant Burnes reeeived the 
thanks of Government, with a hand- 
some reward in money. He had also 
the high testimony of the Governor, 
Mouutstuart Elphinstone, in his fa. 
vour. In the following year similar 
marks of upprobation were bestowed 
on him for 2 valuable inemoir on the 
Eastern Month of the Indus. In ad- 
dition to the enstnmary forms of ap- 
probation, Lietttenant Burnes was, on 
this oeensiou, specially eomplimented 
on the proofs whieh his labours af- 
forded of a dispositiow to eombine the 
advaneement of general knowledge 
with the exemplary diseharge of his 
official duties. A few mouths after he 
furnished the anthorities with a Me- 
moir supplementary to the report al- 
ready mentioned. In the earty part 
of the same year (1828) he presented 
amemorinl, applying for permission 
to visit the Hine of country inme- 
diately beyond our north frontier, and 
lying between Marwar and the Indus, 
ineluding the examination of the 
Loonee river. The projected journey 
was, however, for a time delayed, and 
on the 18th Mareh he was appointed 
Assistant Quartermaster-Geueral to 
the army. 

In September 1829 he was appointed 
to act as assistant to the political ageut 
in Cuteh, in proseeution of the survey 
of the north-west frontier, Lieutenant 
(now Major) Hollaud, of the Quarter- 
master-General’s department, hav- 
iug heen nominated to aet with him 
in the intended survey. An aecount 
of the expedition, written by himself, 







































































































































































the Royal Geographieal Soeicty of 
London, 1834. Early in the year 1830 
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the Ameers of Scinde. 





foree would have prevented. 





will be fonnd in the Transactions of 


a present of horses, from the King of 
England to the Maharajah Runjeet 
Singh, arrived at Bombay, with a let- 
ter of eompliments from the minister 
for India, Lord ENenborough, to the 
Sikh Chief. 
tion of Sir John Maleolm, Lieutenant 
Burnes way nominated, by the Su- 
preme Govermmneut, to proeeed with 
these to Lahore, the eapital of the 
Punjaub eonuntry. 
both in England and India, eoneeiv- 
ing that mueh information might be 
derived from such a journey, in addi- 
tion to the mission in whieh he was 
ostensibly employed, direeted Lieu. 
tenant Burnes to obtain full and eom- 
plete iutetligenee in reference to every- 
thing pertaining to the geography of 
the Indus. 


At the reeommenda- 


The authorities, 


That a better colour 
might be given to a deviation from 


the customary route so far as ydra- 


bad, he was entrusted with presents to 
A regular 
escort of British troops was deelined, 


anda guard of wild Betooehees was 


found sufficient to ensure protection, | 
while they permiited an intercourse 
with the natives which a more regular 
The ex- 
pedition moved from Mandavee, in 
Cutch, on the Ist of January 1831, and 
on the 28th arrived at the western 
mouth of the Indus. After many an- 


noying delays and obstructions thrown 


in their way by the jealousy of the 
Ameers, the party reached Hydrabad 
on the l8thof March. The unlooked 
for detention, weanwhile, had been 
tnrned to good aceount, a full survey 
ofall the mouths of the Indus, and a 
map of the lower portion ofits eourse, 
and of tbe land route to Tatta, having 
been the fruits. On the 23d of April 
they onee more embarked on the In- 
dus; and, after visiting the various 
places of note along that river, ar- 
rived at Lahore on the 18th of July. 
They next proceeded aeross the Sut- 
ledge to Loodianah, and here Burnes 
first met the present King of Cnbul, 
the Sehah Soojah-ool-Molk, then liv- 
ing asa guest within the British ter- 
ritories, and maiutaining, while « pen- | 
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siouer on our bounty, the forms of 
sovereignty and ceremonies of state. 
His impression of the character of 
this personage seems to have been 
| most unfavourable. “ From what | 
learn,”’ says he, ‘ 1 do not believe the 
Sehah possesses sufticient energy to 
seat himself on the throne of Cabul; 
_and if he did regain it, he has not taet 
| to discharge the duties of so difficult 
‘a situation.” In Deeember he visited 
Kurnanl and Delhi, and was presented 
to the Great Mocul, the fifteenth de- 
seeudant from Timour. “ The mum- 
mery of the eeremony,” says he, ‘‘ was 
absurd, and I eould not suppress a 
smile as the officers mouthed, in loud 
and sonnruus solemnity, the titles of 
King of the World, the Raler of the 
Earth, to a Monareh now realmless, 
and a Prinee without the shadow of 
power.” 

The sanetion of the Governor. Ge- 
neral for the travellers to proceed into 
Central Agia having been finally given 
in the end of Dezember, the journey 
was commenced on the 2d of January 
1832. The details have been pnblish- 
ed in his eelebrated “‘ Travels to Bok- 
hara,” one of the most interesting 
works in the English language. He 
returned to Boinbay, Jauuary 18, 1833. 
In the following June he reeeived or- 
ders to proceed to England as the bear- 
, er of his own dispatehes ; and he arviv- 
ed in London early in October, the 
fame of hisadventures having long pre- 
ceded him. Mis reeeption at the India 
Ilouse, as well as by the Board of 
Control, was cordial in the extreme ; 
and on the 30th of Deeember he was 
introduced at Court. Te afterwards 
reeeived the special acknowledgments 
‘of the King, William IV., for the un- 

published map and memoir whieh he 
had presented to his Majesty. is 
celebrated work ou Bolshara was pub- 
lished, at London, in the carly part of 
1834; and its sueeess was almost 1m- 
preeedented for a book of travels. 
Nearly 900 copies were sold inasingle 
day. Mr Murray, the publisher, of 
; Albemarle Street, give the author 
{ L.800 for the copyright of the first 
' | 
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edition. It was immediately trans- 
lated into the German and Freneh 
languages, and Burnes, in his next 
visit to Cabul, in 1837, found that the 
Russian emissaries had been using 
the French edition as a handbook on 
their way. 

While in England, in 1834, Burnes 
was made a Fellow of the Royal So- 
eiety, and an honorary member of se- 
veral other learned bodics. In Muy 
of that year he received, from the 
Royal Geographical Society, the fourth 
royal premium of fitty guineas for his 
navigation of the river Indus, and a 
journey to Balkh and Bokhara aeross 
Central Asia. Atthe meeting of the 
Royal Asiatie Society, on February 
21, 1835, the tate Earl of Munster, 
Viee-President, in the ehair, Lieuten- 
ant Burnes was elected an honorary 
member for haying “ fixed, with ae- 
eurney, the position of Bokhara and 
Balkh, and the great Himalayan Moun- 
tains, and having done more to the 
eonstruction of a map of those eoun- 
tries than had been done since Alex- 
ander the Great.” On this oeeasion 
he was eomplimented by Sir Alex- 
ander Johnstone for having almost 
aseertained a continuous route and 
link of eommunieation between West- 
ern Asia and the Caspian Sea, as also 
for his excellent diplomatie arrange- 
inents with the Ameers of Sindh. 
While yet a mere youth, he had con- 
tributed, from India, many valuable 
papers to the Royal Asiatie Society ; | 
and the Muscum of that Society eon- 
tains the Bokhara cloak worn by him 
in his travels in the Punjaub. To 
the British Museum he presented one 
of the richest eollections of Indian 
eoins in this eountry, for which he 
reeeived a letter of thanks from the 
Trustees of that National Institution. 

After a sojourn of eighteen months 
in Great Britain, during which time 
he visited his native town, Montrose, 
Lieutenant Burnes left London on 
April 5, 1835, and reached India on 
the Ist of June, through France and 
Kigypt, and so by the Ked Seu paeket. 
On his arrival at Bombay he was di- 
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rected to resume the dnties of Assist- 
ant to the Resident at Cuteh, Colonel 
Pottinger. Tn the following October 
he was deputed on an important mis- 
sion to Hyderabad in Scinde, and, in 
all the momentous affairs in which he 
was engaged, and in subseqnent ue- 
gotiations, he displayed his accustom- 
ed ability and judgment, and aeccom- 
plished the most important results. 
Shortly after his return to India, in 
acknowledgment of his diplomatic and 
other services, he was knighted and 
advanced to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the army. On the fiual 
restoration of the Sebah Soojah to 
the throne of Cabul, in September 
1839, Sir Alexander was appointed Po- 
litical Resident at that capital, with a 
salary of L,3000 a-year. Ne was 
sloughtered, along with his brother 
' Charles, and seven other officers, at 
the insurrection of Cabul, November 
2, 1841, in the 36th year of lis age. 
Sir Alexander Burnes was the first 
traveller who opencd the Indns to 
the policy of England, and extended 
his researehes to the shores of the 
Oxus, the ruins of Samareand, and 
those remote territorics which have, 
within so shorta space of time, become 
the seene of great political eveuts, and 
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CAMPBELL, Jony, a licutenant- 
colonel in the army, who distinguish- 
ed himselfin India, was the second son 
of Lord Stonefield, a Judge of the Court 
of Session, and Lady Grace Stewart, 
sister to John Earl of Bute, and was 
born at Edinburgh, December 7, 
1753. He received his education at 
the High School of his uative city, and 
at the age of eighteen beeame an 
Ensign in the 57th regiment, Three 
years afterwards he was appointed 
Lieutenant of the 7th foot, or Royal 

| Fusileers, with which regimeut he 
| served in Canada, where he was made 
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of his own inelaneholy and untimely 
fate. lis chief characteristics were 
intrepidity, diseretion, and wonderful 
sagacity. Asa proof of these, it is 
narrated of him that he dined one 
Christmas day, in great state, with one 
of the Rajahs, whose watehes he had 
on that day twelvemouth regulated, 
in the disguise of an Armenian wateh- 
maker. 1Iad he been diseovered, his 
head would not have remained five 
minuteson hisshoulders. Hisbrother, 
Lieutenant Charles Burues, of the 
17th regiment of Natise Infuutry, who 
perished with him, was born on Janu- 
ary 12, 1812, and appointed a cadet on 
the Bombay establishment, in 1835, | 
by Mr Lush, as a compliment to the | 
services of Sir Alexander. Dr James 
Burnes, K.1., is now the only re- 
maining brother of the family in the 
Company's service. Another brother, 
Mr Adam Burnes, isa solicitor of great 
respectability in Montrose, where his 
father is still living. A work, by Sir 
Alexander, on Cabul, is on the eve of 
publication, uuder the superintend- 
ence of another brother, Dr David 
Burnes, physician in Londen, who has 
preserved every letter which Sir Alex- 
ander had addressed to him during 
twenty years. 
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prisoner by the American Revolu- | 
tionary Generals. In 1775 he was 
promoted to a Captainey in the Tist 
foot, and some time after was appoint- 
ed Major of the 74th, or Argyleshire 
Highlanders. In February 178! he 
exchanged into the 109th regiment, 
and with this eorps he served with 
distinetion in the East Indies, against 
the troops of Hyder Ali, during which 
period he was appointed to the ma- 
jority of the second battalion of the 
42d regiment. In one engagement 
with Tippoo Sultan, when the latter 
was repulscd with great loss, Major 
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Campbell was wounded, but did not 
quit the field till the enemy were de- 
feated. Iie was afterwards engaged 
in the siege of Annantpore, which he 
reduced and took from the enemy. Iu 
May 1783 he was appoiuted to the pro- 
visional command of the army in the 
Biduure country. His defence of 
the importaut fortress of Mangalore, 
where he was stationed, against the 
prodigious force of Tippoo, amount- 
ing to about 140,000 mien, with 100 
pieces of artillery, is justly accounted 
| one of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments that ever signalised the British 
arms in India. The garrison, under 
Major Campbell’s commani, consisted 
only of 18S3 men, of whom not more 
than two or three hundred were Bri- 
tish soldiers, the remainder being 
Seapoys, or native infantry. This lit- 
tle garrison, however, resisted for two 
mouths and a half all the efforts of 
Tippoo, after which, a cessation of 
hostilities taking plaec, the siege was 
turned, for a time, into a bluckade. 
The bravery and resolution displayed 
by Major Campbell on this occasion, 
were so much admired by Tippoo, 
who commanded the enemy in per- 
son, that he expressed a wish to see 
him. The Major, accompanied by 
several of his officers, accordingly 
waited on Tippoo, who presented to 
cach of them a handsome shawl; and, 
aiter their return to the fort, he sent 
Major Campbell an additional present 
ofa very fine horsc, which the famish- 
ing garrison afterwards killed and 
ate. After sustaining asiege of cight 
months, during which they were re- 
dueed to the greatest extremities by 
disease and famine, the garrison at 
length capitulated, Jauuary 24, 1781; 
and onthe 30th they evacuated the fort, 
and embarked for Tillicherry, oue of 
the Briti-h settlements on the coast 
of Malabar. The fatigue which Co- 
lone] Campbell endured during this 
memorahle sicgo had undermined his 
constitution, and, in the following 
month, he was obliged, by ill health, to 
quit the army and retire to Bombay, 
where he died, March 23, 
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3ist year of hisage. He had, a short 
time previously, attained the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. A monument 
was erected to bis memory in the 
church at Bombay, by order of the 
East India Company. 

COPLAND, Partricr, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy at Aber- 
deen, son of the minister of Fiutray, 
in Aberdeenshire, was born at the 
manse of that parish in January 1749. 
Having obtained a bursary by com- 
petition, he received his education at 
Mariscbal College and University of 
Aberdeen ; and, on March 28, 1775, he | 
was elected Professor of Natural Phi- | 
losophy iu that institution. In April 
1779 he was transferred tothe chair of 
Mathematics in the same University, 
which he filled till July 9, 1817, when 
he again became Professor of the Na- 
tural Philosophy class. He taught, | 
with great reputation and success, for 
upwards of forty years, and, on June 
27, 1817, his colleagues conferred on 
him the honorary degree of LL.D. in 
ackuowledgment of his emineut ser- 
vices. His course of Natural Philoso- 
phy was illustrated by one of the 
most extensive and complete sets of 
apparatus iu the kingdom, mostly the’ 
work of his own hands, or made by 
workmen under his superintendence. 
As a lecturer, he was distinguished by 
his clear mcthod and impressive man- | 
ner of communicating knowledge, and 
fixing the attention of his hearers. 
He was the first in the North of Scot- 
land who gave a regular series of Po- 
pular Lectures ou Natural Philosophy, 
divesting that science of its most ab- | 
struse caleulations, and suiting the 
subject to the mechanic and operative 
tradesman. His attention was also 
successfully directed to other sciences. | 
In Mr Samuel Parke’s “ Chemical and 
Philosophical Essays,” duc credit is | 
given to Dr Copland for having in-/ 
troduced into this country an expe- 
ditious method of bleaching by oxy- 
niuriatic acid, which had been shown 
to him merely as a curious chemical 
experiment by the celebrated Pro- 
fessor De Saussure, whilo at Genova, 
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with the Duko of Gordon, in 1787. 
Mr Thoinas Thomson, howeyer, in the 
artiele Bleaching, in tho Eneyelopadia 
Britanniea, denies that Dr Copland 
had any elaim to the first introduc- 
tion of the new process into Great 
Britain, ascrihing the merit of it to 
tho celehrated James Watt. During 
his long and usefnl life, Dr Copland 
was in frequent eorrespondenco with 
Watt, Telford, Maskelyne, Leslie, 
Olinthus Gregory, M. Biot, Dr Hut- 
ton, and other distinguished literary 
aud seientific men. In 1782 he was 
eleeted a Corresponding Member of 
the Society of Antiqnaries of Scot- 
land, and, in 1807, an Associate of the 
Linnman Society of Londun. He was 
alsoa member of other learned bodies. 
Declining health caused him, in Sep- 
tember 1822, to resign his Professor- 
ship, in which he was succeeded by 
Dr William Knight, and ho died No- 
_ yemher 10 of that year, in the 73d year 
of his age. He married Elizaheth, 
daughter of Dr David Ogllvy, surgeon, 
R. N., by whom he had three sons and 
one daughter. 

CORMACK, Jouy, D.D., an eimi- 
nent modern divine of the Chureh of 
Seotland, was horn in 1776. At an 
early period of his life he distinguish- 
ed himself by his superior attainments 
in divinity; and when a student at, 
the Hall, he carried off the prize then 
annnally awarded to the best essay on 
a given subjeet in theology. This 
| essay was published many years after 
in a revised and greatly extended 
form, under the title of “A Treatise 


MACGILL, ‘Sreruensoy, D.D., an 
eminent and learned divine, was born 
in 1765, He was ordained minister of 
Eastwood, in the Presbytery of Pais- 
ley, September 8, 1791, and trauslated 
to the Tron Chureh, Glasgow, Octo- 
ber 12, 1797. In 1809 he published 
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on Original Sin,’ and has long been 
aeknowledged as a work of standard 
merit. In 1807 he was ordained mi- 
nister of Stow, in the Presbytery of 
Lauder, and in this parish ho offieiat- 
ed with great acceptanee for nearly 
thirty-fonr years. On every subjeet 
connected with theologieal literature 
Dr Cormack lad amassed a large 
stock of sonnd and valuable infor- 
mation, and the fruits of his ro- 
searches appeared in unmerous lit- 
tle works, original and translated, 
with which, from time to time, he 
favoured the publie. Of these, it 
is only neeessary to mention the 
“Lives of tho Philosophers;” “ Bar- 
zillai the Gileadite,” a work abound- 
ing in most useful aud important eon- 
siderations on old age; and a series of 
“Iilustrations of Faith,” whieh were 
written originally for tho “ Scotish 
Christian Herald,’ and have siuee 
heen eollected into a small volume. 
Dr Cormack died suddenly in his own 
chureh, ou Sunday, Deeewmber 20, 
1840, in the Gith year of hisage. He 
had entered the church in good bealth, 
but did not preach that day, the Rey. 
Mr Brydon officiating in his stead. 
During the service he was observed 
to drop his head on his breast, and it 
being supposed that he had fainted, 
he was immediately earried out. Be- 
fore the serviee was concluded, a note 
was handed to the preaeher, and read 
by him to the eongregation, announe- 
ing that their esteemed pastor had 
expired, which produced a deep feeling 
of sorrow among his attached people. 
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Considerations addressed toa yonng 
Clergyman, ou some trials of Princi- 
ples and Charaeter which ay arise 
in the course of the Ministry.” Iu 
181] appeared his valuable‘ Discourso — 
on Elementary Edneation ;” and, in 
1813, ‘““ A Collection of Saered Trans- 
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lations, Paraphrases, and Hymns.” In 
1814 he was appointed Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Glas- 
gow, where he succeeded the vener- 
able Dr Finlay; aud during the long 
course of years in which he held this 
very important office, he discharged 
its duties with a fidelity and success 


, whicb will be long remembered and 


highly prized by many of the most 
eminent clergymen of the Church of 
Scotland. Asa Professor, Dr Mac- 
gill was particularly distinguished by 
the soundness of his views upon the 
great truths of religion, and the im- 


portance which he attached to them 





in his public prelections, as well as by 
a deep insight into human character, 
and by his practical sagacity, qualities 
which he exerted with the happiest 
effect in the improvement of his stu- 
dents, while his private character was 


and gentleness, coupled with astern 
sense of justice, from which nothing 
vould make him swerve. Of his ge- 
uerosity, itis enough to say, that he 
lived and laboured wholly for others, 
to whom his exertions and resources 
were equally devoted. In 1819 he 
published ‘“ Discourses and Essays,” 
and in 1838, his “ Lectures on Rhcto- 
ric and Criticism, and on Subjects in- 
troductory to the Critical Study of 
tbe Scriptures.” He was also the 
author of a Sermon on “ The Connec- 
tion of Situation with Character Con- 
sidered, with a view to the Ministers 
of Religion,’ published in 1796. A 
Lecture on the Jews, which he deli- 
vered at Glasgow in the course of 
1839, was published with the other 
Lectures, by several of the ministers 
of that city, on the same subject. Dr 
Macgill died, unmarried, August 18, 


adorned by fervent piety, liberality,/ 1840, aged 75. 


THE END. 
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